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PREFACE. 

i 

AMERICA  is  the  largejl  of  the  fousr 
grand  divijions  of  the  world ;  and  is 
now  become  of  the  greatejl  importance 
to  the  others .  It  has .fetch  a  variety  of 
climates ,  and  fitch  abundance  of  the  moft  valuable 
productions,  that  all  the  principal  European  powers 
have  been  very  attentive  to  their  particular  interefts 

and  connexions  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  which  they 
have  colonized  with  great  ajfiduity,  and  cultivated 
with  amazing  fuccejs.  the  Spaniards  mot  all  their 
opulence  to  their  pojfejfions  in  Chili,  Peiu,  Mexico, 
and  the  Antilles.  The  Portuguefe  have  aggran¬ 
dized  their  nation  by  eflablijhing  their  fie t tlements  in 
Brazil.  Great  Britain  is  indebted  to  her  colonies  in 
N  orth  America,  and  her  iflands  in  the  Weft-In¬ 
dies,  for  the  augmentation  of  her  trade ,  the  increafe 
of  her  wealth,  and  the  fupport  of  her  navy.  France 
has  alfo  extended  her  commerce,  fo  as  to  rank  her- 
felf  a  maritime  power,  by  means  of  her  poffeffion  in 
Canada,  Louifiana,  Cayenne,  the  Leeward  Iflands, 
and  Cape  Breton.  The  Dutch  receive  no  inconfider ■- 
dbh  advantage  from  Surinam,  and  their  iflands  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  Spanifti  main,  the  Danes  and  Ham¬ 
burgers  have  fome  trade  to  the  if  and  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  the  Virgins.  The  Courlanders  have  attempted 
To  fettle  in  fome  of  the  Antilles,  M  the  Swedes  fc 
North  America  i  but  without  fuccefs  :  from  whence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  general  commerce  and  naviga- 
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fionof  Europe  are  greatly  dependent  upon  the  colonies 
in  America. 

,  ^H0SE  Pwers  who  moft  tenderly  sheriff ,  and 
uojt '  prudently  encourage ,  plantation-trade  and 

navigation  in  America,  *«  fubferviency  to  the 
profperity  of  their  mother  countries ,  ^  EE/jy  ^ 
in>e  great  eft jhare  of  mercantile  flipping,  the  heft  nur- 
Jcry  for  fieamen,  the  greateft fund  of  wealth,  and  to 
e  the  moft  capable  of  maintaining  the  dominion  and 

t vngnty  ft  f ocean ■  ne  traie  to  ^  coi°nies 

may  be  conftdered  as  fo  many  branches  of  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  carried  on,  and  conduced ftlely,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  and  regulation  of  the  r effective  mother  coun . 
tnes,  whereby '  Europe  is  pro digioufty  enriched.  - A 
communication  is  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  between 
America  and  Afia  ;  which  is  productive  of  mutual 
^vantages  to  both  thofe  diftant  quarters  of  the  globe 
4r  Afea  is  of  the  moft  effential  ftrvice  to  //„  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies,  by  fur ni fling  them  with  negro  /laves 
to  be  employed  in  thofe  laborious  and  inferable  ftations 
which  could  not  be  ft  well  executed  by  Europeans 
7  THE  gold  of  Chili  and  Brazil  ;  the  filver  of  Peru¬ 
ke  tobacco  of  Virginia,  and  Maryland;  the  [war 
and  mdico  of  the  Caribbee  Ifiands,  and  the  greater 
funds  adjacent-,  the  furs  ./Canada;  the  hides  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  Hifpaniola,  and  Cuba,  with  the 
precious  fiones,  pearls,  balfams,  drugs,  dying,  woods 
and  other '  commodities,  produced  in  the  different  parts 

°f  menca>  afforded  a  very  beneficial  com¬ 
merce  to  the  Europeans  ;  particularly  to  the  Englilh 
Brench  and  Dutch.  <  Bars  of  filver  and  gold  are  im-. 
ported  by '  many  nations  from  Spain  and  Portugal  • 
where  it.  is  mpoftible  to  prevent  its  extraction ,  and  eft 
pecially  in  Spain,  though  the  penalties  extend  to  for¬ 
feiture 
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feiture  of  life  and  efforts-,  which  will  he  perpetually 
the  cafe ,  till  Spain  is  no  longer  in  debt  to  other  na¬ 
tions  and  this  point  is  only  attainable  by  felting 
more  than  they  buy,  or  of  tuning  their  paffvve  into  an 
artive  commerce. 

TH E  trade  to  Spain  is  certainly  the  mofi  advan¬ 
tageous  of  any  to  Great  Britain  *,  whereby  fee  receives 
a  very  confiderabls  balance  \  as  fie  alfo  does  from 
Portugal :  but  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  is  manifejlly  prejudicial  to  the  former.  How¬ 
ever,  the  mof  profitable  traffic  of  Great  Britain,  is 
carried  on  with  her  own  plantations  hi  America  5  and 
it  is  to  be  obferved ,  that  thofe  colonies ,  if  properly  en¬ 
couraged ,  would  foon  be  enabled  to  take  off  ad  the 
manufactures  the  mother  country  could  fpare. 

If  HE  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  contain  near  a 


million  and  half  of  white  inhabitants  :  they  employ 
near  2000  fiips ;  whereby  Great  Britain  exports 
goods  to  thefe  colonies,  to  the  value  of  about  850,000  ^ 
a  year  and  imports  from  thence  to  the  amount  of 
2,600,000  1.  a  year gaining  about  i,75Q>oool. 
upon  the  balance ,  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  This  may  ferve  to  fiew  the 
advantage  of  the  American  colonies  in  general  and 
to  account  for  the  condurt  of  the  French  in  their  en¬ 
croachments  upon  the  Britifh  fettlements.  For  the 
French  are  become  our  rivals, in  the  fug  ctr-  trade ,  iney 
are  now  fupplanting  us  in  the  fur-trade  \  they  have’ 
long  fince  excelled  us  in  the  cod -f fiery  \  and, 
perhaps ,  may  endeavour  to  make  their  Canada  rival 
our  Virginia  in  tobacco  :  upon  which  account,  the 


Britifh  colonies  ought  to 
Britifh  government . 


be  the  principal  care  of  fie. 
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.  , !s  mw  become  the  general  Jludy  of  all 

.  civilized  nations,  and  the  American  trade  in  particu¬ 
lar.  Therefore,  it  is  necejfary  to  Jhew  how  that  coun¬ 
try  was  difcovered,  conquered,  and  colonized ;  to  rive  a 
particular  account  of  all  its  refpedive  divifions  f  with 
their  principal  towns  and  rivers:  to  defcribe  its  pro- 
dumons  both  natural  and  artificial :  to  point  out  how 
f  the  dijj  event  European  Settlements  have  connex- 

ZS  the  t  °T:f  1  the  fiate  °f  the  In- 

21  ’  0fthe  C0Unt,~y  "Stneral,  and  of 

each  colony  m  particular  ;  wherein  old  branches  of 

trade  are  ejfentially  to  be  Supported,  and  new  ones  en¬ 
couraged  :  with  many  other  important  matters  that 
™SerVet  tfJucidate  the  prefent  afpiring  views  of 

com  of  France,  and  the  incertainty  of  depending 

upon  the. friendjbip  of  Spain.  '  1  S 

1  HI  O  firfi  volume  contains  an  account  of  South 
Am,  which  is  i„  the  poffefiion  of  the  Spaniards, 

/  ? j-'j1’  i,rcnc^>  Dutch,  and  Indians.  It  ,mft 

Ilf l ’  l  ,bctUlie£l  «  ™t  Jo  confequential  or 
Z  TZZ  -/N0rth  America-'  »•  ‘he  ijlands  ■ 

L r  Tit  T'C\  “  M  "“Jto  10  be  hnown; 

ca,  rs  a  has  been  hitherto  very  imperfectly  deferibed. 
-yifn.es.  It  Serves  alter  European  powers  for  carry - 
rug  on  a  considerable  trade,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards 
toougbtlhe.t  and  dangerous-,  on,  which  account  the 
~  gnfli  and  Dutch  have  made  Several  attempts  to 

gain  a  fetUment  upon  the  coafts  of  Terra  Firma 

uumna,  Patagonia,  and  Chili :  but  this  will  b\ 

particularly  reprefented  in  the  differ t aliens  in  the 
Second  volume .  * 

dlriaSoSTS  pr:rtf‘his  wcrk  wUl  cmain  '*< 

:  {  f  Z  f,N,0fEh  America,  and  the  ijlands  - 
which  wiU  afford  veiy  interring  matter,  ShS 

Sped! 
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j fpeft  both  to  the  commercial  and  political  fyftems  of  the 
European  powers,  ‘the  lover  of  hijlory  will  fee  how 
thefe  countries  were  colonized  and  regulated:  the  natura- 
lijl  will  perceive  how  they  were  cultivated  and  improved : 
the  merchant  will  be  more  able  to  diflinguifh  between 
the  different  commodities  of  each  particular  colony ,  to 
what  market  they  may  be  mojl  advantageoujly  hr  ought , 
what  commodities  are  recpufite  for  the  plantation  con - 
fumption ,  how  beneficial  the  colonies  are  to  the  mother 
country ,  and  in  what  they  are  prejudicial  •,  as  alfo  how 
far  their  different  inter efis  render  them  ferviceable  or 
inconvenient  to  each  other :  and  all  mankind ,  as  well 
as  the  Jlatefman ,  will  be  made  fenfible  of  what  encroach - 
meats  have  been  attempted  upon  the  Bntifh  feltlements 
and  how  much  it  is  incumbent  upon  Great  Britain  to  con- 
fult  the  befi  means  for  the  farther  improvement  of  her 
colonies ,  particularly  the  fugar  iflands ,  and  the  northern 
and  fouthern  provinces  on  the  continent. 

THE  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  now  be¬ 
come  the  firength  and  riches  of  the  kingdom  ;  as  it  dif- 
perfes  that  blood  and  fpirit  throughout  all  the  member s, 
by  which  the  body  politic  fubfifts ,  and  is  the  living  foun¬ 
tain  from  whence  we  draw  all  our  nourifhment ,  1  be 
price  of  land ,  value  of  rents ,  our  home  commodi¬ 
ties  and  manufactures,  rife  or  fall,  as  it  goes  well  or 
ill  with  our  foreign  trade  ;  which  has  long  been  in  a 
flourijhing  condition  :  but  other  nations  are  beginning  to 
be  induflrious,  and  to  be  fenfible  that  commerce  is  the 
foul  of  power.  Even  military  fiates,  and  arbitrary 
princes ,  throw  by  the  terror  of  their  arms,  and  mode¬ 
rate  the  exercife  of  their  power,  to  invite  commerce  to 
their  dominions ,  and  protect  property  under  their  govern¬ 
ment.  The  French  have  been  mofi  diligent  in  directing 

their  fagacity  to  the  promotion  of  their  commercial  inte- 

refis ; 


n!>s %ma they  m  only  w  #  ^ 

Jtw  ’  *?  *"*  <*rol«t'b  **'  m  out 

°f  the  foreign  markets.  The  Spaniards  have  at  Iff} 

opened  tm,r  eyes  and  are  awakened  from  that  lethargic 

Afpoftteon  which  has  hitherto  made  them  negligent  of 

the  benefits  of  trade,  and  the  emolument  of  their  colonies. 

T“nKftetin  nece^ary  f°r  Great  Britain  to  keep  her 
w  *11  the  advances  of  a  dangerous  rival : 
and  to  have  a  fir  is  oifervation  on  all  the  fc  hemes  of  every 
nation  that  ,s  afpmng  to  an  addition  of  power  by  the  in- 

tr,r\°f trade ;  cmm  he  tmre  effectually  done 

than  by  properly  underfunding  the  refpeSive  intenfis 

strength,  and  connexions,  of  the  different  European 
powers  m  America  :  upon  which  account,  it  is  pre. . 
fumed  that  a  G  i  n  e  r  a  t  Histor  v  of  that  country 
tail  be  very  acceptable  to  the  Briti/h  nation. 
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SS/A&Ric"” tfZ 

7p™  der  Cjeda,  W  Amencus  Vefputius  •  «  */£ 

fCe  SZ/t' Y“»  Pi-Vw  JZ 

ZfrfthmnT',hl.fiUnith‘  Hk  r,tUrn  ‘°  SPAIK  • 

vfdUdd  d  «wT  i'*  “'T'l  occafwned  his  death  at 
■cLis  char  after,  and  epitaph *  g<^ 

C  II  A  P.  V. 

5rrs  Vefput!us  ^ *» 

America  ,  after his  own  name ,  in  prejudice  to  that  of  Co¬ 
lumbus.  Id oiv  km?  Henry  V  llrli  /?/’  Fnn-T  a  ^  i 
John  P  i  W  /iti rl  r  r  c  i  7  -U  °y  England,  employed 
J  ^abot,,  and,  his  fon  Sebaftian,  to  make  difcoveries  on 

be  PmuZf/  IEVCAr  The  »/BraZIL>  * 

,  tu^uefc.  77;a  Expedition  of  Vafco  Nunez  de  Bd 

So°u’tb  Z “Tf  ”/Amebi“  ' 
p  !'  oea'  AIh5rt  a^nt  of  what  was  difcove-ed  by  ot  her 

hfSdT'k  t",uylarlyg  ih‘P“fige  /Fe/dinand  *Lh- 

••  bi7  ar/ufot'e*"1’  ,lx  frJ  “remimvbgation  round  the 
gu.nrana  what  other  commanders  a  fa  performed.  With  a 

reprefentation  of  the  different  a,  tempts  to  find  out  a  north  ell 

andnorth-we/lpaflage  to  Amfripa  •  ngVih  :r  i  *  ^ 
of  tbit*  -tjrdLn  1  AMERICA  .  as  Unewife,  what  parts 

+cwcrsi  y  WW  eiy°yed  by  the  diferent  European 
*  "  128 
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PART  I, 


CHAP.  I. 


The  fitiiation  and  extent  of  America.  Some  ac~ 


count  of  its  natives ,  and  in  what  manner  they 
firft  peopled  that  country :  with  a  general  view  of 
its  produce  and  commodities.  A  fummary  account 
of  zvhat  the  ancients  thought  about  a  new  world ; 
and  fome  accidents  leading  to  the  difcovery  of 
America. 


CCORDiNG  to  the  rules  of  geo- 


graphy,  the  terreftrial  globe,  confuting 
of  earth  and  water,  is  360  degrees, 
each  degree  containing  60  miles  :  fo 


that  the  whole  circumference  of  the  globe  is 
21,600  geographical  miles,  and  the  diameter 
7200.  But,  if  the  computation  is  made  by  Eng - 
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lift  miles,  the  globe  will  be  25,020  miles  round, 
and  8,340  in  diameter  j  becaufe  694-  miles  of  Eng - 
land ,  are  equal  to  one  degree,  or  60  geographical 
miles.  ft  wo  thirds  of  the  furface  of  this  globe, 
at  leafb,  are  compoled  of  water ;  and  the  remain¬ 
der  ol  earth.  The  waters  are  divided  into  three 
extenfive  oceans,  called  the  Atlantic ,  the  Pacific , 
and  the  Indian  oceans  ;  befides  the  Mediterranean , 
and  other  lefter  feas.  The  land  is  divided  into  the 
two  great  eaftern  and  weftern  continents,  with 
feveial  iflands  ;  or,  into  the  old ‘and  new  world,  le- 
parated  from  each  other  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  ;  the  Atlantic  being  about  3000  miles  wide 
between  fouth  America  and  Africa  j  and  about  the 
fame  breadth  between  north  America  and  Europe :  the 
Pacific  being about  9000  miles  wide  between  America 
and  Afia.  The  eaftern  continent  is  fubdivided  into 
three  parts  ;  Europe  on  the  north- weft,  Afia  on  the 
north-eaft,  and  Africa  on  the  fouth :  but  the 
weftern  continent  confifts  only  of  America ,  which 
is  the  fubjed  under  our  prefent  conftderation. 

AMERICA  is  the  largeft  part  of  the  four 
grand  divilions  of  the  wor:  1  j  being  fituated 
between  35  and  145  degrees  of  weftern  longi¬ 
tude  ;  and  between  80  north,  and  58  degrees 
of  fouth  latitude  :  bounded  by  the  lands  and 
feas  about  the  ardic  pole,  on  the  north ;  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  the 
eaftern  continent,  or  old  world,  on  the  eaft ; 
by  the  great  fouthern  ocean  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  divides  it  from  Afia ,  on 
the  weft  :  fo  that  it  is  between  8  and  9000  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  between  3 
and  4000  broad ;  though  the  ifthmus,  that  joins 
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north  and  fouth  America ,  is  not  60  miles  over : 
yet,  from  thence,  both  parts  of  this  continent 
ftretch  themfelves  out,  eaft  and  weft,  till  they 
make  the  above-mentioned  breadth :  to  which 
may  be  added,  the  feveral  iflands  in  the  fouth  and 
north  feas,  adjacent  to  the  coafts  of  America ; 

This  great  and  populous  continent  remained 
unknown,  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  for  all 
the  ages  that  palled  from  the  creation  to  the 
year  1492,  when  it  was  firft  difcovered  by  Chrijlo 
pher  Columbus  *,  though  this  brave  adventurer 
was  deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving  his  own 
name  to  the  new  world*  by  Americas  Vefpujius , 
who  only  continued  the  difcoveries  begun  by 
Columbus ,  before  whofe  time  the  inhabitants  had 
no  general  name  for  their  country ;  but,  as  Ameri- 
cusgsive  it  his  name,  it  has  retained  it  ever  fince, 
However,  the  Spaniards  afterwards  honoured  it  with 
a  more  magnificent  title,  by  calling  it  the  neW 
world  •,  and  with  no  great  impropriety,  as  it  is 
lo  much  fuperior  in  extent  to  any  of  the  three 
parts  of  the  old  world ;  or  rather  is  fo  little  in¬ 
ferior  in  that  refpecft  to  them  all  put  together. 
A  third  name,  that  of  the  Weft-Indies,  was 
alfo  given  to  it  by  Columbus ,  to  excite  the 
princes  he  was  treating  with  the  more,  and  to 
authorife  his  enterprife  by  that  title,  on  account 
of  the  gold,  filver,  pearls,  and  fpices,  he  imagin¬ 
ed  were  to  be  found  there  •,  which  might  vie  with 
thofe  of  the  Eaft -Indies,  and  was  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  to  the  undertaking.  Befides,  his  intention 
being  to  find  out  the  eaft  by  way  of  the  weft,  and 
the  Eaft-Indies  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  eaft, 
he  conceived  the  country  he  wanted  to  difcover, 
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muft  be  at  the  fartheft  part  of  the  weft  ;  therefore 
the  one  might  as  well  be  called  India ,  as  the  other  * 
and,  Peru  having  been  difcovered  after  New  Spain 
they  were  in  the  plural  number  called  Indies:  though 
the  term  o f  tVeJl- Indies,  is  now  generally  underftood 
to  be  only  the  Canbbees ,  and  fome  other  ifiands  in 
t  e  north  feas,  as  the  Bahamas ,  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Ntfpaniola,  and  Porto-Rko  ;  to  which  fome  have 
added,  the  province  of  Terra  Firma  on  the  continent. 

Various  are  the  conjectures  about  the  fir  ft  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  country  :  for,  as  the  Indians  had 
no  written  records,  there  is  no  penetrating  by  their 
traditions  into  their  antiquities  ;  the  moft  learned 
men  among  the  Europeans ,  being  ignorant  of  every 
original  thing  relative  to  America .  The  ftature, 
foim,  and  features  of  the  Americans ,  are  fimilar 
to  thofe  among  Europeans ;  only  their  complexion 
"s  browner>  or  more  upon  the  olive-colour  :  the 
frame  and  turn  of  their  minds  are  the  fame  as  the 
ancient  Europeans  ;  they  adored  the  fame  fupreme 
God  erefted  temples,  and  facrificed  to  him  in 
the  fame  manner.  They  retained  a  tradition 
that  their  continent  was  gradually  peopled  from* 
a  final!  number.  Their  military  weapons,  fuch  as 
iwords,  fpears,  lances,  bows,  flings,  and  darts 
were  like  what  were  ufed  by  the  Europeans  ;  with 
this  only  difference,  that,  as  they  had  loft  the  ufe 
of  iron,  their  wooden  fwords  were  edged  with 
fharp  flints  ;  while  their  fpears,  arrows,  and 
darts,  were  pointed  with  the  bones  of  fifh,  or 
other  animals  However,  it  is  highly  problble 
\  that  America  was  peopled  very  early;  becauie  the 
\  inhabltants  were  ignorant  of  almoft  every  art  and 
\  icience,  when  the  Spaniards  came  among  them : 

be  concluded, 
that 
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that  no  adventurers  arrived  there,  in  thefe  latter 
ages,  before  Columbus. 

There  is  fome  reafon  to  imagine,  that  America 
joins  either  to  the  north  part  of  Afia ,  or  Europe -9 
or,  perhaps,  to  both :  which  made  fgme  writers 
conceive,  that  this  continent  was  originally  peopled 
from  Tart  ary,  the  land  of  Jejfo ,  or  fome  other 
tra&s  by  way  of  the  north  pole.  Others  have 
fuppofed,  that  the  country  might  have  been  co- 
loniled  by  means  of  the  fea,  from  fome  of  the 
Afiatic  territories ;  becaufe  there  is  a  kind  of  re- 
femblance  between  the  complexion,  hair,  beard, 
cuftoms,  and  manners,  of  the  Chinefe  and  Ja- 
panefe ,  with  fome  of  thefe  natives.  But  there  is 
more  reafon  to  imagine,  that  America  was  peo¬ 
pled  by  fea,  either  by  the  Ph/znicians ,  or  Cartha¬ 
ginians  ;  who  were  the  belt  navigators  among 
the  ancients. 

It  is  not  probable,  that  America  could  be  peo¬ 
pled  by  fleets  or  colonies  from  China ,  or  any 
Other  part  of  Afia  :  becaufe,  the  fouth-fea,  which 
Separates  the  one  country  from  the  other,  is  about 
pooo  miles  broad ;  and  the  Chinefe ,  who  are  the 
only  people  furnifhed  with  flipping  in  the  eaftern 
parts  of  the  world,  were  never  inclined  to  make 
long  voyages,  or  vifit  diflant  regions,  Nor  could 
it  be  peopled  by  land  from  the  north,  or  fouth  ; 
becaufe  our  mariners,  in  their  late  voyages  to  the 
north-eaft,  and  to  the  north-weft,  have  difco- 
yered,  that  the  fea  extends  more  than  80  degrees 
to  the  northward  ;  and  they  have  alfo  failed  to 
'near  70  degrees  l'outhward  :  lo  that  if  America 
was  peopled  by  any  of  thefe  ways,  the  perfons 
who  went  there  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  travelled 
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fp  near  the  poles,  as  to  pafs  thro’  many  parts  which 
may  be  neither  paffable,  or  habitable.  There- 
foie,  we  may  affirm,  that  America  was  firft  peo¬ 
pled  from  Africa ,  either  by  the  Phoenicians  or  Car¬ 
thaginians  iwho  had /hips  capable  of  carrying  a thou - 
fand  perfons,  fome  of  which  might  have  been  acci¬ 
dentally  driven  to  America ,  by  an  eaft  wind,  when 
it  is  not  more  than  three  weeks  fail  from  Africa , 
or  the  Canaries ,  to  that  continent.  It  is  certain, 
that  part  of  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa ,  and  the 
Canary  Ijlands ,  were  planted  by  the  Carthaginians , 
about  500  years  before  the  chriftian  sera  :  but, 
when  their  hate  was  deftroyed  by  the  Romans ,  all 
the  difcoveries  and  plantations  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians ,  were  loft  and  ruined,  by  the  neglecft  of 
navigation  :  fo  that  when  the  Spaniards  °made  a 
new  difcovery  of  the  Canary  Ijlands ,  in  the  15th 
century,  the  natives  could  not  tell  from  whence 
to  derive  their  original ;  and,  like  the  Americans , 
imagined  they  were  the  only  people  in  the  world. 
Belides,  the  climate  of  America  was  fuitable  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  Africans  \  who  fixed  the  two 
great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru ,  within  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone  ;  wnich  the  inhabitants  of  the  more 
northern  latitudes  would  not  have  done. 

.  *T  may  be  a  Iked,  how  every  fpecies  of  beafts, 
birds,  and  infefts,  firft  came  into  America  ?  Whe¬ 
ther  by  the  extremities  of  the  north  or  fouth 
pole  ?  Or,  whether  it  was  by  fea  ? 

It  may  be  anlwered,  by  fea,  rather  than  by 
land  :  becaufe,  it  is  yet  uncertain,  whether  Arne, 
rica  is  joined  either  to  Europe ,  or  Afia.  It  is  alfo 
'  improbable,  that  many  animals,  bred  in  hot  cli¬ 
mates,  would  leave  their  temperature,  to  make  any 
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migrations  into  the  frozen  regions  :  to  which 
may  be  added,  that  there  were  no  horfes,  oxen, 
or  mules,  found  in  America ,  when  the  Spaniards 
firft  difcovered  the  country  ;  though  thefe  animals 
were  the  bell  adapted  for  the  conveniency  of 
carriage;  as  the  Americans  have  neither  camels 

nor  elephants. 

The  natives  of  America  differ  very  much  from 
one  another,  according  to  their  various  nations, 
foils,  laws,  and  governments.  They  are  repre- 
fented,  as  naturally  pafiionate  and  revenge  u  , 
favage  and  cruel  ;  efpecially  where  they  have 
not  been  civilized  by  Europeans :  but,  their  ge¬ 
nuine  character  fhould  be  confidered  with  caution  ; 
becaufe  the  Spaniards  found  it  their  intereft  to  tra¬ 
duce  them  in  that  ungenerous  manner,  to  excule 
the  horrid  treatments,  and  bloody  maffacres, 
which  the  poor  Americans  fuffered  from  thefe 
haughty  invaders.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Americans 
in  general,  are  endowed  with  many  excellent  natural 
qualifications  ;  being  fenfible  and  ingenious,  brave 
and  generous,  ftrong  and  aftive.  The  Spaniards 
found  fome  polite  governments  among  them,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  well-governed  monarchies  .  of  Mexico 
and  Peru ;  with  fpacious  and  populous  cities,  mag¬ 
nificent  temples,  rich  palaces,  and  other  noble 
Urudtures.  They  alfo  found  one  common-wealth, 
called  Tlafcala ,  which  was  well  regulated  and  ci¬ 
vilized.  It  is  true,  fome  inferior  governments 
were  to  be  met  with,  fcattered  on  each  fide 
of  the  two  grand  monarchies,  as  well  as  in  the 
inlands  ;  where  the  people  were  leis  polite,  and 

more  uncivilized  ;  living  in  villages,  and  being 
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governed  by  petty  princes  ;  which  is  what  may  be 
reafonably  expected  in  fuch  a  great  extent  of  coun¬ 
try,  and  variety  of  nations. 

The  generality  of  th e  Americans,  efpecially  thofe 
of  inferior  rank,  and  in  the  hot  countries,  go  al- 
moft  naked  ;  fome  of  them  entirely  fo  ;  and  the 
others  wear  only  a  kind  of  fhort  garment,  reach¬ 
ing  from  about  the  waift  to  the  knees;  though 
fome  have  a  fhort  cloak  thrown  over  their 
fhoulders  ;  both  made  either  of  the  fkins  of  beafts, 
or  of  fome  light  fluffs  of  their  own  weaving,  or  of 
the  feathers  of  fome  birds  ;  in  the  joining  and 
mixing  of  which  they  are  extremely  expert.  They 
likewife  paint  their  faces  and  bodies  with  fioUres 
o  animals,  flowers,  or  other  things  of  different 
colours,  and  fome  of  them  raifecl  like  a  bafs  re- 
Jief.  However,  there  are  others,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  higheft  rank,  and  more  civilized  coun¬ 
tries,  who  cover  their  bodies  in  a  more  elegant 
manner ;  ,  wearing  ornaments  on  their  heads, 
chiefly  compofed  of  the  fineft  feathers,  beautifully 
vanegated  and  adjufled.  Their  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  were  very  different :  but,  in  general,  their 
religion  was  the  fame,  which  is  ftill  retained  by 
thole  who  have  preferved  their  liberty;  their 
worlhip  being  commonly  paid  to  the  fun,  moon, 
itars,  fire,  water,  beafts,  and  demons  ;  though  there 
are  fome  who  acknowledge  a  fupreme  being  above 
em  ah,  whom  they  worlhip  as  their  creator,  and 
re  foie  diredtor  of  the  univerfe.  Learning  was  alfo 
as  great  a  ftranger  as  the  true  religion  amontr  the 
American,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  ufe 
o  letters  s  fo  that  what  records  they  had,  con- 
Med  principally  in  the  difpofit.on  of  a  certain 

number 
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number  of  knots,  tied  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  a 
kind  of  bundle  of  firings  like  packthread ;  or  a 
number  of  notches  on  pieces  of  wood  ;  or  at  belt 
in  feme  ill-fhaped  figures  of  men,  beafts,  birds, 
trees,  and  flowers,  traced,  or  painted  on  the 
leaves  or  barks  of  trees,  of  fome  fort  of  itutt, 
that  ferved  them  inftead  of  paper :  whereby  they 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  all  the  fciences. 

A  country  of  fuch  great  extent,  not  only  on 
each  fide  of  the  equinox,  but  extending  to  very 
far  beyond  each  of  the  tropics,  muft  neceffanly  be 
fuppofed  to  have  as  great  a  difference  ot  foils,  as  it 
has  of  climates :  though,  upon  the  whole,  excepting 
the  moil  northern  and  fouthern  parts,  which  are 
naturally  cold  and  barren,  the  reft  is  an  immenie 
treal'ury  of  nature,  produftive  pt  moft,  if  not  ot 
all  the  plants,  grains,  fruits,  trees,  and  mine¬ 
rals,  that  are  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
world;  not  only  in  as  great  quantities,  but 
many  of  them  more  fo,  and  in  much  greater  per- 
feftion  :  befides  which,  it  has  almoft  an  infinite 
variety  of  others  peculiar  to  itfelf,  that  will  not 
srow,  or  flourifh,  in  any  other  country.  But  thele 
are  nothing  in  comparifon  to  the  numerous  and 
inexhauftible  mines  of  gold  and  filver  ;  which  are 
fo  far  from  being  impoverifhed,  that  they  feem  ra¬ 
ther  to  want  fome  frelh  fupplies  of  hands  to  draw 
out  thefe  endlefs  treafures,  and  gorge  the  mlatiab.e 
avarice  of  mankind  ;  notwithftanding  all  the  art 
and  labour  of  man  has  been  employed  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  drain  them  for  thefe  two  laft  centuries. 
However, gold  and  filver  are  far  from  being  the  only 
precious  commodities  that  this  countiy  P‘°  .uces, 

which  has  alfo  a  great  abundance  of  diamonds, 

pearls, 
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Hones’  ITtto  ,ameth)ffts’  and  other  valuable 
leones,  lent  into  Europe  in  fuch  quantities  as  to 

render  their  value  inconfiderable,  in  companion  of 
what  it  was  formerly.  To  thefe  m  5P  ad<J  d  ‘ 

great  number  of  other  commodities/which  are  of 

Plies  of  7  '  “  !  C°nftant  and  Plentiful  %>- 

anatto  7  7^“°’  cochineaI>  indigo, 

anatto,  logwood,  bralil,  fcftfc,  lignum  v& 

ginger  pimento  cocoa,  cotton,  red- w7od,’ 

of  rolu  e%  ambersrfe’  and  bezoar;  baIfams 

of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Chili ,  jefuits  bark,  me- 

rinHaCOn’-  fa<rafras’  farfaPariila>  caffia,  and  tama- 

to  which  th  ^  kmdS  °f°ther  woods  and  plants, 
the  7r  the  Europeans  were  utter  ftrangers  before 
the  difeovery  of  thefe  American  parts  ;  or  were 

trttf  thCm,at  an  eXtraVaSant  Pri“  fern 

fourth  f  fJ  ’  PerhapS  “  the  fecond’  third,  or 
fouith  bund;  many  of  the  molt  valuable  ones 

a  o  a  ulcerated  by  the  Jews,  who  were  the  chief 

merchants  and  brokers  of  them  in  thofe  part! 

irom  which  they  were  brought  at  an  immenfe 

charge  and  trouble.  America  alfo  abounds  in 

ST  ’  I111''  gr°W  ^  great  Perfeaion  ; 

as  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  citrons,  le¬ 
mons,  oranges,  limes,  malicatons,  cherries 
pears,  apples,  figs,  and  others  ;  with  an  abund- 
nce  of  culinary,  medicinal,  and  other  herbs 
ools,  an  p  ants.  To  all  thefe  may  be  added’ 
tne  furpnfing  fecundity  of  the  foil,  which  makes 
)t  nounlh  many  exotic  produffions,  in  as  great  a 
perfection  as  their  own  native  ground  :  this  be- 

’"S.  rr  l  rTarkable  in  the  coff“  and  rice 
Which  have  been  lately  cultivated  there  with  great 

uccds,  and  might  be  extended  to  many  other 

vegetables 
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vegetables  that  Europeans  are  obliged  to  have,  from 
Ma  and  Africa ,  at  extravagant  prices. 

Yet,  with  all  this  great  plenty  and  variety, 
America  laboured  under  the  want  of  many  very 
neceffary  and  ufeful  commodities  :  for  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  on  their  drib  landing  there,  found  neither 
corn,  wine,  nor  oil  ;  the  inhabitants  making 
their  bread  of  fome  kind  of  pulfe,  or  roots  ;  their 
drink  was  little  better  ;  and  they  were  quite  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ufe  of  money.  There  were 
neither  beeves,  horfes,  aifes,  iheep,  goats,  or 
hoo-s,  though  the  land  abounded  with  excellent 
paftures ;  and  the  very  fight  of  any  of  them,  e  pe¬ 
nally  of  a  horfe,  would  throw  a  whole  troop  ot 
thofe  wild  inhabitants  into  a  panmc.  But  all  thefe 
have  long  fmce  been  fent  thither  in  fuch  plenty, 
and  have  propagated  fo  well,  that  there  is  not  any 
want  of  them  ;  which  may  particularly  be  feen  by 
the  great  quantities  of  hides,  efpecially  of  oxen, 
that  are  continually  brought  away  from  thence. 
However,  inftead  of  thefe  European  animals,  they 
had  feveral  kinds  of  others,  equally  ufeful  and  va¬ 
luable,  which  were  unknown  to  Europeans.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  that  prodigious  number  of 
birds  which  are  to  be  feen  there  ;  fome  of  them 
•neatly  furpaffing  all  that  can  be  found  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  world,  for  their  beautiful  fnapes  and 
colours.  Befides,  there  was  an  abundance  ot  hih, 
of  all  kinds,  both  in  their  feas  and  rivers.  , 
Tub  rivers  of  America  are  umverfally  allowed 
to  be  the  larged  in  the  whale  world ;  not  only 
.  with  regard  to  their  breadth  and  depth,  but  alfo 
on  account  of  their  extenfive  courfe.  The  moun¬ 
tains  are  of  a  mod  furprifing  height  and  extern^ 
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lityof  mankind  ‘werTfo  far  IT™'  ^  Senen~ 
there  could  be  any  furh  r  •  m  IrnaS,ning  that 

thought  of  fuch  a  thing  wasTooked3'  ^  ^ 

as  £ VcZ  Tr- 

ot  the  ancients  gave  hints  that  there  °  §  T 
other  countries  to  the  weft  p,J  f°me 

h's  dialogues,  mentions  the  Man d  of  V"  tW°  °f 
there  is  ftilj  extant  a  defcrfutmn' ^  t S  a"d 
verfe,  afcribed  to  Solon  on  „  i!  r  !*  In  ^re‘k 
ftory  depends;  who  relates  ,  ofecredit  the  whole 
by  an  Egyptian  nrieft  ,,f  '  K  was  informed, 

-a  SZ  Kfc £“» 

The  next  authority  is  taken  from  7’  T  *  fab,e‘ 
attributed  to  Arifiotle,  whereto  7  genera,1r 
the  Carthaginians  difcovered  an  ilia  H  u  °C!  ’  fhat 
Streights  of  Gibraltar,  W  in  ^  d  bey°nd  the 

*  M  and  full  of  navtfble  rivXtent’  ^  in 
tance  of  ibme  days  fail  from  th  ’  3t  tbe  d,P' 
uninhabited  :  that  the  fir  if  ht  C  COiltirienr>  hut 
but  the  earth  TTTT0rrS  ^  ^  » 
fubjefts  Ihould  faTtS for’  thef  n°ne  °f  the,> 
lodged  thofe  who  were  77^' 

gives  a  far  more  accurate  an  '  u  m  ^ 
count  of  this  marrer  n  r  -u-  ™  Pr°hable  ac- 

and  then  Ihewing  why  It  rema^d^  ^  ,arge’ 

He  fays,  “  Xhe  Tvri  lnc<  uninhabited. 

“  lony  there  butTar  77  T-  ^  a 

“  it  for  two  reafons  •  firft  b  77  °PP°fed 
“  3fraid W0 man^0f ^eir citizens  7uid beTncCd 
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<c  to  tranfport  themfelves  into  this  ifland,  which 
t£  might  be  prejudicial  to  their  affairs  as  a  trading 
“  people.  Secondly,  becaufe  they  defired  to  referve 
“  this  ifland  as  an  afylum,  to  which  they  might 
“  retreat  at  any  time,  if  opprefled  by  intolerable 
“  misfortunes.”  Some  authors  take  this  ifland 
to  be  the  largefl  of  the  Cayiaries  :  but  that  feems 
improbable,  for  many  reafons  ;  particularly,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Canaries  are  very  indifferently  provided 
with  water  :  whereas  the  Greek  authority  exprefsly 
fays,  there  were  feveral  navigable  rivers.  There 
is  yet  another  paffage  in  an  author,  perhaps,  more 
ancient  than  any  of  thefe,  which  was  'Thecpompus^ 
a  Greek  writer,  of  whofe  works  there  remain  now 
only  fome  fragments,  and  among  them  one  re¬ 
lating  to  a  new  world,  wherein  are  faid  to  be  two 
great  cities,  one  inhabited  by  warriors,  and  the 
other  by  priefts  •,  but  the  whole  is  only  an  allegory. 
Pliny  reports,  that  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian ,  failed 
round  Africa  \  though  he  alfo  affirms,  that  the 
middle  region  of  the  world,  where  the  fun  con¬ 
tinually  runs  its  courfe,  is  parched  and  burnt  up 
with  fire  :  therefore,  the  opinion  that  Hanno ,  or 
any  of  the  ancients,  furrounded  Africa ,  muft  be 
falfe ;  becaufe  they  would  not  only  then  have  known 
that  thofe  countries  were  habitable ;  but  they  muft 
have  known  another  hemifphere,  have  feen  a  new 
fett  of  ftars,  and  have  had  the  fun  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  them  at  noon-day  ;  which  were  fuch  re¬ 
markable  difcoveries,  that,  if  they  had  been  once 
made,  could  never  have  been  forgotten.  And  yet 
we  meet  with  no  mention  of  thefe  particulars,  either 
in  Greek  or  Roman  writers,  or  the  leaft  defcription 
of  any  people  or  country  in  Africa  fouth  of  the 

equator  : 
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equator,  befides,  it  is  exceeding  ftrange,  that 

when  men  palled  to  the  fartheft  bounds  of  Africa 

beyond  the  equator,  none  ever  returned  to  inform 

he  more  northern  regions  that  thofe  parts  were 

habitable.  Seneca,  the  tragedian,  in  his  Medcea 

fays,  that  a  time  would  come  when  the  ocean 

hould  be  failed  on,  a  great  continent  difcovered 

and  a  new  world  found  :  though  this  was  rathei 

ikea  piophecy,  than  a  defcription  :  however,  this 

was  alfo  the  opinion  of  fome  other  great  men  among 

the  ancients,  founded  upon  that  diiproportion  there 

appeared  to  be  between  the  land  and  water  then 
difcovered. 

JT;,GR,fG0RJ>,0n  the  CPiftIe  of  Sb  Clement, 
fays,  that  beyond  the  ocean  there  is  another  world 

thofr  thhM  7°ildS :  bct  the  °ther  fathers  Prided 
thofe  philofophers,  who  believed  the  earth  to  be 

globular,  and  furrounded  by  the  heavens  equal¬ 
ly  on  every  Me :  they  imagined,  that  the  hea¬ 
vens  contented  but  one  hemilphere  ,  and  that  the 
earth  was  flat  and  round  like  a  table,  ferving  as  a 
bails,  or  foundation,  to  fupport  the  fine  vaulted 
roof  over  their  heads;  fo  that  nothing  was  more 
exploded  by  them  than  the  notion  of  antipodes. 

„  S  p°ffibie>  %s  LaSlantius,  that  any  perfon 
can  be  fo  credulous  to  believe  there  are  a  people 

>c  or  "fon,  walking  with  their  feet  upwards,’ 
and  their  heads  downwards ;  that  trees  and 

«  “a”  a8™"  downwards  5  or  that  rain,  fnow 
and  hail,  afcend  to  the  earth  ?”  And  St  Auf 

hn  not  only  difoelieved  the  antipodes,  but  alfo 
laid,  “  It  is i  not  agreeable  to  reafon,  or  good 

„  fenre’  t0  that  men  may  pafs  over  ib  vaft 

•  an  ocean  as  the  Atlantic,  from  this  continent. 
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«  to  a  new-found  world  •,  or  that  there  are  inha- 
«  bitants  there  •,  all  men  being  defcended  from  the 
“  firft  man  Adam.” 

Some  of  the  wifeft  among  the  ancients,  ima¬ 
gined  there  might  poffibly  be  a  large  proportion 
of  the  world  undifcovered  in  their  time  •,  and 
therefore  made  choice  of  it,  as  a  proper  fcene  for 
laying  ichemes  of  fuch  common-wealths  as  exifted 
only  in  their  fancies  :  they  dreamt  of  a  new 
world,  and  left  behind  them  fome  broken  ac¬ 
counts  of  thefe  dreams.  However,  many  of  them 
were  of  opinion,  that  all  the  climates  between  the 
tropics  were  uninhabitable ;  founding  their  judg¬ 
ment  upon  a  point  of  their  philofophy,  which  was, 

.  that  the  prefervation  of  the  animal  demanded  by 
its  temper  the  juft  proportion  of  the  fiift  four 
qualities,  which  they  fuppofed  could  not  be  found 
under  the  torrid  zone ;  for  fo  they  called  it,  be- 
caufe  of  the  force  of  the  fun  there,  being  all  the 
year  almoft  perpendicular  to  it.  Therefore,  hav¬ 
ing  obferved  its  effects  on  this  fide  of  the  tro¬ 
pics,  how  it  dries  the  earth  in  fummer,  and  con- 
fumes  the  fountains ;  alfo  thinking,  that  if  it  did 
not  withdraw  to  the  other  tropic,  it  would  have 
entirely  fired  the  earth,  though  refreflied  by  the 
nights  ;  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  were  perfuaded, 
that  when  the  beams  of  the  fun  were  continual, 
there  could  be  no  habitation  for  man.  However, 
experience  has  dilcovered  not  only  that  thole  re¬ 
gions  contained  under  the  zodiac,  have  been,  and 
are  inhabited  by  many  nations  ;  but  alio,  that  there 
are,  even  under  the  equinoctial  line,  fome  places, 
particularly  Quito,  fo  temperate  and  healthful, 
that  they  are  preferable  to  feveral  in  the  temperate 
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to  theHT  aie  aKo/°,me  fabllIous  accounts  relatino 
to  the  ailcovery  of  America  ;  particularly  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  is  recorded  in  Doctor  Pound’s  hif 
tory  of  Wales.  “  Owen  Gwyneth,  who  wls  prince 
of  north  Wales,  being  dead,  left  three  legitimate 
Ions,  Edward ,  David ,  and  Afefe .  alfo,  a„ 
t  egiurnate  fon,  named  The  eldeft  fon 

whofe  right  it  was  to  rule,  was  laid  afide 
on  account  of  feme  blemilh  in  his  face  s  there-’ 
tore  Dowel  had  the  prefumption  to  take  the  go¬ 
vernment  on  himfelf :  upon  which,  David,  foe 

,C“n  .  on’  .raifed  a11  the  forces  he  could  againft 
•  ’  jew,  hlm  ln  battle,  and  thenceforth  quietly 
enjoyed  the  government,  until  his  nephew,  the 
ion  of  Edward  came  of  age.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  youngeft  brother,  Madoc  ap  Owen  Gwyneth 
re  o  vi ng  to  get  out  of  danger,  provided  himfelf 
1  h  fliips  and  men  ;  and,  about  the  year  1 170 

Ttles ■ He  ieft  the  c°aft  °f  ***' 

tar  north,  and  kept  a  wefterly  coaft  till  he  arrived 
at  a  ftrange  land  ;  where  he  left  mod  of  his 
peop  e,  returned  back  to  Wales,  and  upbraided 
his  kinfmen  and  countrymen  with  their  folly,  in 
quarrelhng  about  their  wild  and  barren  lands  , 
which  induced  a  great  many  families  to  go 
with  him  to  that  new-found  country,  where  every 
thing  flounfhed  in  plenty.  Accordingly,  he  fet 
fail  a  fecond  time,  with  ten  (hips  :  but,  as  his  co- 
lony  was  fmall,  in  refpedt  of  the  inhabitants  which 

WOT  , ’  HiS  Pe°ple’  **  deSrees*  dwindled 

fnnno?T  ^  CUft°mS  5  and,  “  muft  be 

fuppofed,  intermixed  with  the  natives  in  mar-- 

nages  :  io  that  the  inhabitants,  found  there  by  the 

Spamards,  were  certainly  defendants  from  thefe 

Britons ; 
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J&itons  \  for  it  appears,  by  the  hiftory  of  Franck 
Lopez  de  Gomera ,  that,  the  natives  of  the  ifland  of 
Cozumel  honoured  the  crofs,  and  made  ufe  of  feve- 
ral  words  in  their  language,  which  are  of  Welch  fig- 
nihcation  •,  for  inftance,  the  ifland  of  Pengwin ,  and 
the  birds  of  that  name,  in  Weljh,  fignifies,  White- 
head  ;  for  thefe  birds,  in  reality,  have  y^iite 
heads  :  likewife  there  is  a  kind  of  fruit  growing 
in  that  country,  called  Gwyneths,  which  is  a  JVelfo 
word.  Moreover,  it  appears  from  the  evidence 
of  the  Spanijb  chronicles,  that  the  fpeech  made  by 
Montezuma,  the  great  emperor  of  Miexico ,  in  the 
prefence  of  Hernand,o  Cortez ,  about  the  ye«ir  1^20, 
is  a  further  confirmation  of  what  is  related  of  that 
IVeljh  fettlement :  for  when  Cortez  had  made  the 
emperor  'a  prifoner,  and  found  that  his  fubjefis 
were  unanimoufly  refblved  to  relcue  him,  and  de? 
ftroy  the  Spaniards  •,  Cortez ,  fearing  the  worm, 
foothed  Montezuma  with  fuch  fair  fpeeches,  as  pre¬ 
vailed  on  him  to  defire  his  iupjecis  to-lay  down 
their  arms  ;  to  which  purpofe  he  harangued  them 
in  the  following  manner  :  “  My  kinfmen,  friends, 
<c  and  fervants,  you  well  know,  that  eighteen 
years  I  have  been  your  king,  as  my  father  and 
grandfathers  were,  and  always  I  have  been  un- 
“  to  you  a  loving  prince,  as  you  have  been  unto 
*c  me  good  and  obedient  fubjecls,  and  fo,  I  hope, 
tc  you  will  remain  unto  me  all  the  days  of  my  nfe. 
You  ought  to  have  in  remembrance,  that  either 
you  have  heard  of  your  fathers,  or  elfe  our  di¬ 
vines  have  inflruffed  you,  tliat  we  are  not  na¬ 
turally  of  this  country,  nor  yet  is  our  kingdom 
.  it  durable  i  becaufe  our.  forefathers  came  from  a 
far  country,  and  their  king  and  captain,  who 
y0L,  I.  -  C  M  brought 
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<c  brought  them  hither,  returned  again  to  his  na- 
44  tural  country,  faying,  he  would  fend  fuch  as 
<e  Ihould  rule  and  govern  us,  if  he  returned  not 
«  himfelf.” 

That  the  country,  which  the  BritiJJo  prince 
difcovered,  was  really  America ,  is  more  than  can 
be  pofjtively  proved  •,  but  that  this  tale  was  in¬ 
vented,  after  the  difcoveiy  of  that  country,  to  fet 
up  a  prior  title  is  moft  certainly  falfe  :  for  Mere¬ 
dith  ap  Rhefe ,  a  famous  Weljh  poet,  who  died  in 
14 77?  compofed  an  ode  in  honour  of  this  Madoc , 
wherein  was  contained  an  account  of  his  difcove- 
ries.  Now,  as  this  was  feveral  years  before  Co¬ 
lumbus  made  his  firft  voyage,  we  may  be  fatisfied 
that  this  was  really  a  Britijh  tradition,  and  no  tale 
of  late  invention.  Befides,  the  above  oration  of 
Montezuma  carries  with  it  a  ftrong  preemption  in 
favour  of  the  Weljh  hiftory  j  for  though  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  wrere  deficient  in  literature,  yet  they  handed 
down  every  thing  of  moment,  by  tradition,  from 
father  to  fon  :  nor  were  their  priefts  lefs  remark¬ 
able  in  predicting  future  events  j  which,  as  they 
were  more  worthy  of  obfervation,  made  the  ftronger 


imprefiions  on  the  pepple ;  and,  therefore,  this 
prediction,  that  concerned  the  revolution  of  their 
Hate,  wrhich  had  been  foretold  them  for  many  years 


before,  was  greatly  conducive  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Spaniards ,  when  the  Indians  faw  that  time  pro¬ 
bably  come  to  pafs,  which  they  fo  much  dreaded  ; 

3nr1  CJC  if*  rarripr]  ttzi  f-K  **  « I  ~  _ _ _ _  I* 
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ibis  preemption,  fome  ftatefmen  were  for  proving 
the  right  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  thefe  countries  ; 
but  they  were  diffuaded  from  it  by  others,  whq 
confidered  that  Welfhmen ,  as  well  as  other  people, 
might  be  caff  upon  thofc  parts  by  tempeftuous 
weather,  and  might  eafily  implant  fome  few  words 
t)f  their  own,  among  the  original  inhabitant?. 

Another  early  difcove.ry  was  made  %  the 
Englijh,  which  claims  the  precedence  of  any  other. 
Chriftian  nation  :  this  is  relative  to  the  ifland  of 
Madeira,  which  ?yas  fad  difcovered  by  one  Ma- 
cham ,  a n  Englijhfflan,  W  year  ,1344,  in  the 
-following  manner,  which  fs  recorded  in  the  hil- 
tory  of  Portugal ,  written  by  Mtonlo  Galuano u 
<c  This  Mackam  having  failed  out  of  England , 
«  with  intent  to  retire  -into  Spain,  widr  a  woman 
«  whom  he  had  feduped  from  her  friends,  was  act- 
cidentally  drove,  by  a  temped,  upon  the  ifland 
of  Madeira,  where  he  landed  with  her,  and 
(U  fome  of  his  company,  in  a  bay  or  haven, 
“  which  after  him  was  called  Machio,  in  order  to 
recover  her  from  her  fea-ficknefs  and  fright. 
But  the  fhip  being  afterwards  drove  off  from 
!<■  the  coaft,  failed  away  with  the  ref);  of  the  crew, 
leaving  Mlachanz  with  his  miftrefs,  aud  luch  as 
*S  landed  with  him,  without  any  hope  of  returning 
tc  from  the  ifland,  which  gave  her  fo  much  grief 
as  to  occafion  her  death  •,  when  Macham ,  to 
commemorate  his  affeftion  for  her,  and  the  oc- 
“  cafion  and  manner  of  their  coming  there,  built 
«  a  Uttle  chapel,  and  a  monafiery  to  bury  her  in, 
*<■  whereon  he  engraved  the  whole  dory.  He  af- 
terwards  made  a  canoe,  by  hollowing  a  large 
tree,  in  which,  without  fails  or  oars,  he  ven- 
(  c  2  “  tured 
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<£  tured  to  fea,  and  was  drove  upon  the  coaft  of 
“  Africa ,  where  the  Moors  took  him,  and  his 
u  companions,  whom  they  prefented  to  their 
“  king  as  a  great  wonder,  who  fent  them  all  to 
c<  the  king  of  Caftille.” 

This  difcovery  put  others  upon  fimilar  enter- 
prizes  ;  in  confequence  of  which  king  Henry  iii.  of 
Caftille ,  and  feveral  perlons  in  France ,  w'ent  upon 
the  further  difcovery  of  Madeira ,  and  of  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Iflands ,  in  the  year  1395,  which  was  forty- 
nine  years  after  the  difcovery  made  by  Macbam. 
Antonio  Galuano ,  the  Fortuguefe  hiftorian,  alfo  fays, 
that  in  the  year  1417,  during  the  reign  of  king 
John  ii.  of  Caftille ,  and  the  regency  of  his  mother 
Catherine ,  Monfieur  Ruben  of  Rracamont ,  who  was 
admiral  of  France ,  obtained  from  the  queen-regent 
of  Caftille ,  a  permiflion  to  conquer  the  iflands  of 
the  Canaries ,  with  the  title  of  king  for  one  of  his 
relations,  whole  name  was  John  de  Betancourt  \  for 
which  purpofe  Ihe  likewife  affifted  him  with  acon- 
fiderable  number  of  foldiers,  with  whom  he  de¬ 
parted  from  Seville:  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
was  generally  imagined,  that  his  principal  aim  was 
upon  the  illand  of  Madeira ,  which  Mach  am  had  al¬ 
ready  difcovered. 

However,  the  Spaniards  took  poffefiion  of  the 
Canaries  in  1405,  which  were  anciently  called  the 
Fortunate  Iflands  ;  being  feven  in  number,  fituated 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between  1 2  and  2 1  degrees 
of  weft  longitude,  and  between  27  and  29  of  north 
latitude,  about  1 50  miles  S.  W.  of  Morocco ,  in 
Africa.  Thefe  iflands  were  firil  difcovered  and 
planted  by  the  Carthaginians  \  but,  when  the  Ro¬ 
wans  deftroyed  that  ftate,  they  put  a  hop  to  navi¬ 
gation. 
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nation  especially  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa; 

fo  that  thefc  illands  lay  afterwards  concealed  from 

the  reft  of  the  World,  till  the  Spaniards  took  pot- 

fcffion  of  them,  who  found  that  the  native 

had  a  language  which  none  of  the  people  0,1  r 

f  nnrV’-ftcod  •  even  when  they  had  learned 
continent  undo itooa  ,  cv  .  ;,i 

Spamjh  enough  to  render  th^ye^jrgsbk 

thev  could  give  no  account  of  their  anceftors,  ot 

from  what  country  they  came?  and,  thoug  t  ey 

refembled  the  nat.ves  of  the  north  of  Afnca  m 
their  ftature  and  complexion,  they' retained  none 

iueuefe  took  poffeffion  of  them,  and  foundthem 

T/  k  d  fince  which  time  the  Canaries  have 
uninhabited-,  lince  m  ivUApiras  -  the 

,  unto  spam-,  as  the  Madeira* ,  tnc 

C°ded  Scoiry  of  America,  was  the  tale  of  the 
ceded  tne  an wo  .^  y  wnirh  briefly  was 

•n  ri  r-i-f  Seven  Churches ,  win  *  ;  _ 

ifland  ot  the  o  .  havihS'  been  driven 

this.  Some  PoriUguefl  M«*V*C  .«Jw„ed  1  bn 
in  a  fmall  bark  feveral  days  .o  l.a,  P 
1  *1  ^  i-lnpv  had  been  on  fliore  in  a  cei 

their  return,  that  the/  n  Chrifti- 

fea,  to  recover  the  land  of  which  they  p.eten 

C  3 
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t°  have  made  a  difcovery  :  but  they  were  here# 
heard  of  again  ;  though  the  itory  continued  to  be 
credited,  and  much  talked  of,  among  the  vulgar. 
However,  the  honour  of  the  difcovery  of  the  new 
world  was  referved  for  Cbriftcpher  Columns. 


*wr»  t 
»  -•  f . 
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*'me  mnarks  071  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
ancient 3  The  difcovery  and  ufe  of  the  loadftone. 

Some  observations  on  the  difference  between  the 
complexions  of  the  Europeans  ,  Africans,  and  A - 

*nenC^;  An  account  °f  the  hirth  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  GMophcr  Columbus  ;  his  reafons  for 
believing  there  was  a  new  world  to  be  difcovered  - 
and  feme  reflexions  on  the  dijhonour  done  him  bf 

having  that  country  named  after  Americus  VcA 
put  jus. 

A  S  tuecWOrH  ;ncreafcd  to  Ae  number  of  its 
J.  y  inhabitants,  governments  were  eftablifhed 
and  colonies  planted.  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  de- 
itroyed  a  1  the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean ;  when 

'  *7  feasIbecame  free'  for  trade,  which  induced 
the  people  to  live  upon  the  soafts  of  Greece,  and 
0  aPP  Y  themfelves  to  the  art  of  navigation.  The 
antiquity  of  commerce  is  almoft  coeval  with  the 
wor  ;  or  neceffity  was  its  parent-  the  defire 
'  _  convemency  improved  it;  while  vanity,  luxu- 

7u’r\,Ta  haVe  brouSht «  to  its  prefent  ma- 

y.  The  Egyptians,  Phrenicians,  and  Carthan- 
rnans,  who  were  a  Tyrian  colony,,  were  the  firft, 

We  moft  d3Fln&  “d  moft  experienced  traders  of 
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all  antiquity  s  at  lead,  it  is  evident  they  were  the 
firft  who  undertook  long  and  hazardous  voyages 
and  eftablilhed  a,  traffic  by  fea,  between  coafts  very 
remote  Under  the  Afiath  and  Grecian  empires, 
ancient  hiftory  conveys,  from  time  to  time,  the 
traces  of  a  commerce  cultivated  by  feveral  nations  . 
it,  flourifhed  among  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  en¬ 
couraged  for  fometime  by  the  Romans  but  th 
deftruflion  of  the  Reman  empire,  by  the  irruptions 
of  the  barbarians,  occaf.oned  the  decleniion  of 
commerce  s  for  fome  time  fufpending  its  ordinary 
operation,  untill  it  recovered  itfelfin  Italy,  among 
the  Pifans,  Florentines,  Geneefe,  ahd  Venetians,  w  i 

furniffied  Europe  with  the  commodities  of  the  eaf- 
tern  countries,  ’till  the  latter  end  of  the  b«<*njh 
century,  when  the  Fortuguefe  difcovered  a  paffa, 
to  India  by  fea,  round  the  Cap  of  Good  Hop-,,  by 
whkh  meL  the  principal  part  of  trade  came  into 

them>nds^e^  attempted  to  double  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  undertake  any  exte"fl[® 
voia^es  •,  becaufe  they  were  unacquainted  with  t.ie 
ulbof  the  loadftone,  which  is  fo  very  effential  to 
the  prefent  practice  of  navigation.  The  cufcovery 
of  the  mariner’s  compafs  has  been  of  more  general 
and  important  ufe  to  human  foeiety,  than  any  other 
inftrument  s  and  the  invention  of  it  is  ufually  a  - 

-.bed  to 

'  vines^'philofophers,  and  politicians,  unanimoufly 
agree,  that  Bences  have  their  feafons ;  or  that 
ans  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  mankind,  hat  e, 
by  a  concurrence  of  happy  circum  ances,  ^ 
quickly  brought  to  perf  eftion  in  one  ag  ,  h  ^ 
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little  progrefs-had  been  made  in  them  in  other?' 

[  that  *e  Seneral  of  knowledge,  poireffed 
by  mankind,  increases  intguia^  as  lelllpott 

fmm  the^eaft  ^Cer:  f>VasfcieBCe  ^  “celled 
,  caft’  fo>  {n  t!ie  eourfe  of  ages,  it  became 
a  grand  point  of  knowledge  to  find  the  way  Z 

agam  ;  and  a  defire  of  finding  a  new  route  to  the 

A  °CCaf“ned  the  difcovery  of  Ameri- 

f  ’  .  1£  former  of  which  brought  immenfe  trea- 
mes  into  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  for  a  confide- 
able  time,  and  the  latter  foil  forms  the  opulence 

\JPZ'  r  , mly  be  added’  tllat  in  examin- 
D  the  reafons  why  commerce  palled  fucceffively 

from  th *  It  a  lians  and  Germans  to  the  Portuguefe  and 

Sgamards-  as  alfo  from  thofe  again  to  the  Engljh 

-  ?  '■  t  •  i  y  ;  as  a  maxim,  that 

the  relation  between  commerce  and  navigation  or 

ratner  their  union,  is  fo  intimate  and  °necelfary 
that,  the  iubveriion  of  the  one  inevitably  draws  af! 
ter  it  the  ruin  of  the  other,  and  that  they  will 
always  either  flourilh  or  dwindle  together.  * 

In  the  fifteenth  century,,  many  ingenious  men, 

and  iome  great  princes,  applied  themfelves  to  the 
improvement  and  encouragement  of  navigation  • 
which  had  for  feme  years  before,  been  much  ne^’ 
keted,  and  left  to  men  of  mean  education.  The 
covelTr  or  rat!ler  the  retrieving  of  the  Canaries 
in  1417,  by  John  de  Betancourt ,  a  French  gentk- 
man,  though  in  virtue  of  a  SpAniJh  commiflion, 
was  one  of  the  firft  fruits  of  that  laudable  fpirit  of 
encouraging  the  ufeful  and  noble  art  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  which,  fince  the  invention  of  the  mariner’s 
compafs  began  to  difeover  itfelf  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Portuguefe  foon  after  difeovered 

the 
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■'tht  Mackira  iflands,  end  th z  Azores-,  out  the  great 
advantages  which  the  crown  of  Portugal  derived 
from  its  commerce,  in  the  new  courfeto  the  Eajl- 
Jndies ,  occafioned  Rich  difeourfe  in  the  world,  as 
to  put  many  perfons  of  genius,  and  enterprizing 
feamen,  upon  aiming  at  a  farther  profecution  of 
fuch  profitable  adventures.  The  ufe  of  the  com- 
pafs  being- thoroughly  underftood,  mariners  were 
no  longer  afraid  .of  fleering  without  fight  of  land: 
by  which  means  they  gave  the  winds  and  the 
waves :  a  greater .  opportunity  to  facilitate  their 
views,  by  carrying  them  lometimes  out  of  their 
intended  courfes,  and  thereby  affording  them  oc- 
cafion  of  making  remarks,  which  otherwife-  they 
never  could' have  done. 

VASCO  DE  GAMA  fir  ft'  difeovered  the  route  by 
the  Cage  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Ea ft- Indies,  for  the 
king  of  Portugal  and  CJmjtofh'cr  Columbus  had  the 
honour  of  fir  ft  difcoveting  America,  in  the  fer vice 
of  the  king  of  Spain.  1  he  brave  and  judicious  Sir 
William  Monfon  obferves,  ‘‘  That  if  men  confider 
“  the  divine  work  of  God,  and  the  end  of  his 
“  working,  it  is  marvellous  to  behold,  that  Arne- 
“  rica. ,  being  a  continent,  and  equal  to  all  the 
“  reft  of  the  world  in  bignefs,  ftiould  be  conceal- 
ed  from  the  creation,  ’till  one  thoufand  four 
“  hundred  and  odd  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift  ; 
“  and  not  fo  much  as  thought  of,  though  fome 
«  philofophers  feemed  to  rove  at  it.  And  when  it 
“  pleafed  his  divine  majefty  to  call  that  bleffing 
“  upon  Europe,  if  we  confider  the  time  he  did  it, 
“  and  the  occafion  why  he  did  it,  it  will  put  us 
“  into  admiration  and  acknowledgment  of  phe 
power  of  Chrift,  againft  the  opinion  of  Jews 

“  and 
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“  f™3  Turks  :  iar  could  he  (hew  himfelf  a  more 
'  ‘  J"ft  “d  *ov*nS  God,  than  in  pouring  uZ 
‘  Chn^ndom  fuch  a  bleffing  of  wealth,  at  the 
“  time  it  was  likely  to  be  Swallowed  up  by  bat* 
-  barous  Turks  and  Moors,  who  were  only  with- 
“  ftood  by  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  ?”  In  another 
place,  he  alfo  fays,  “  It  is  furprizing,  that  out  of 
o  many  flourishing  nations  as  God  hath  created 
“  and  civilized,  he  Should  elett  the  kingdom  of 
“  Portugal  for  the  difcovery  of  the  Eajl-Indies  •, 
“  becaufe  Portugal  was  a  country,  in  thofe  days, 
“  of  lefs  efteem  and  reputation,  of  lefs  renown  and 
“  fame’  of  lefs  ability  and  valour,  than  any  other 
“  Chnftian  monarchy  ;  and  to  affign  them  fuch  a 
time  to  effect  it,  when  they  enjoyed  a  happy 

“  PeaGe  with  their  neighbours,  and  had  no  ene- 
<c  my  to  oppofe  or  hinder  their  deSigns.”  The 
Portuguefe  difcovered  the  coaft.  of  Guinea,  in  the 
year  1471,  which  gave  the  light  to  all  future  dif- 
coveries,  as  it  led  them  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  from  thence  to  India.  As  Guinea  yielded  a 
complexion  to  its  inhabitants,  as  different  as  white 
and  black  from  the  Europeans  5  fo  America  was  foon 
afterwards  found  to  produce  a  fort  of  people,  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  Europeans  in,,  whitenefs,  and  the 
Africans  in  blackriefs,  having  a  colour  like  an 
olive,  and  being  a  medium  between  both;  which 
feems  ftrange,  considering  that  Guinea  and  America 
lie  eaft  and  weft  all  in  one  parallel,  fo  that,  in  rea- 
fon,  there  fhouid  be  no  fuch  difference.  How¬ 
ever,  this  alteration  in  complexion,  and  the  plen- 
>tiful,  increafe  of  gold,  in  thefe  climates,  is  equal¬ 
ly  attributed  to  the  heat  and  operation  of  the  fun  -r 

per- 
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perhaps  not  improperly,  as  may  be  (hewn  by  th« 
following  reafons. 

The  fun,  rifing  to  the  eaftward,  betwixt  the 
two  tropics,  runs  its  courfe  weftward  over  AfiaixA 
Africa ,  till  it  comes  to  the  ocean  v  in  which  circuit 
its  extreme  heat  engenders  the  rich  metal  of  gold, 
and  changes  the  complexions  of  creatures  to  a 
black  hue,  reflected  by  the  heat  of  the  earth.  The. 
fun  then  paffes  over  the  air  of  the  fea,  and  is  cool¬ 
ed  by  it,  as  it  was  before  heated  by  the  land  •,  fo 
that  by  the  time  it  draws  near  to  the  continent  of 
America ,  it  has  loft  great  part  of  its  vigour  and 
force,  which  renders  it  \mable  to  proouce  the  fame 
effeft  as  in  Africa  •,  therefore  it  does  not  enrich  the 
earth  fo  hs  to  make  it  become  gold,  as  it  after¬ 
wards  does,  when  it  has  run  its  courfe  the  breadth 
of  America,  where  it  again  ripens  the  matter  and 
l'ubftance  of  gold  •,  for  we  fee,  by  experience,  that: 
the  greateft  quantity  of  gold  is  fent  into  Spain  from 
Peru ,  which  is  the  mofr  weftern  part  of  America  ; 
when  Guiana ,  and  other  places  in  the  moft  eaftern 
parts  of  this  country,  never  afford  that  metal. 

Though  there  was  an  opinion  maintained  for 
feveral  years,  among  fome  particular  people,  that 
there  was  another  continent  to  the  weft*,  yet  no 
perfon  undertook  to  prove  it  by  probable  argu¬ 
ments,  as  alfo  that  a  paffage  from  this  to  that  parij: 
of  the  world  was  practicable,  before  the  time  of 
•  Cbrijiopher  Columbus  *,  who  began,  and  very  foon 

“  -  effected  this  difeovery. 

This  excellent  perfon,  whom  the  Spaniards,  for 
the  more  eafy  pronunciation  called  Colon ,  was  boi  n 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Genoa :  he  is 

•faid  to  have  been  defeended  from  the  lords  of  the 

caftle 
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callle  of  Cucaroy  in  the  dukedom  of  Montf errat  f 
though  others  fay,  his  anceftors  were  natives  of  the 
city  of  Placentia  ;  but  which  was  the  moil  certain 
defeent  was  left  to  be  decided  by  the  fupreme 
council  ol  the  Indies ,  wno,  as  well  as  his  own  Ion 
Don  Ferdinand ,  could  make  no  determination  about 

•  that  matter.  However,  his  parents  were  not  in 

•  fuch  mean  circumftances  as  to  be  incapable  of  be¬ 
llowing  a  liberal  education  upon  their  fon,  who 
was  put  to  ichool  at  Pavia ,  where  he  was  inffrudt- 
ed  in  arithmetic,  navigation,  and  aftronomy  ;  as 
aifo  in  drawing  and  painting,  at  leall  iufficient  to 
draw  alandlkip,  or  delcribe  the  fituation  of  a  place. 
When  he  came  from  fchool,  where  he  made  the 
theory  of  navigation  his  principal  ftudy,  he  was 
refolved  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  pradtical 
part  of  that  bufinefs  •,  and  accordingly  went  very 
early  to  fea,  where  he  ferved  -under  an  admiral  of 
his  own  name-  -who  was  a  remarkable  corfair,  and 
had  feveral  engagements  with  the  Turks ,  Venetians y 
and  other  nations  ;  in  one  of  which,  his  fhip  was 
burnt  upon  the  coail  of  Portugal ,  when  Cbrijiopher 
Columbus  had  the  good  fortune  to.elcape  to  fhore 
upon  a  plank.  He  immediately  went  to  LiJbony 
where  he  found  feveral  of  his  countrymen  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  were  fettled,  with  whom  he  refided 
fome  time  ;  after  which  he  made  feveral  voyages 
to  the  north  and  fouth,  and  particularly  to  Guinea 
on  the  coafl  of  Africa.  W  hile  he  was  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Portugal ,  he  improved  his  fortune  by  mar- 

•  ying  Donna  P hilippa  Muniz  de  PereJlreloy  who  w'as 
daughter  to  the  governor  of  Porto  Santoy  the  leaib 
of  the  Madeira  i (lands  ;  by  which  marriage  Colum- 
bus  came  into  the  polfellion  of  feveral  charts, 

maps. 
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tnapV  and  journals,  belonging  to  his  father-in- 
law  who  had  been  concerned  in  feveral  naval  en¬ 
terprises  ;  which  may  have  given  him  the  fir 
hint  of  making  difcovenes  to  the  weftward.  , 
COLUMBUS  ft  ill  applied  himfelf  attentively  to 
ftudy  cofmography,  aftror.omy,  and  geometry, 
appearing  from  his  youth  to  have  a  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  inclination  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ftate 
Of  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  to 
make  new  difcoveries ;  which  probably  was  his  rea- 
fon  for  fettling  at  Lijbon ,  as  no  nation  at  that  time 
had  carried  their  difcoveries  farther  than  the  Por- 
tumefe  •,  among  whom  he  was  perpetually  drawing 
mans  and  charts,  in  which  he  received  great  e  - 
couragement  from  that  enterprising  people 

Th°is  eminent  man  had  many  reaions  to  believe 
that  there  were  other  countries  :  for  he  confuted, 
that  the  heavens  being  round,  and  moving  circu¬ 
larly  about  the  earth,  that  the  earth  and  the  water 
compa&ed  together,  formed  a  globe  of  the  two 
elements  ;  that  the  part  difcovered  was  not  all  the 
earth,  but  that  there  was  frill  much  undifcovered  in 
the  fpace  of  360  degrees,  which  made  the  who  e 
circumference,  and  ought  to  be  inhabited  ;  becau  e 
the  creator  of  the  univerfe  had  not  created  it  to  lie 
wafte  and  defolate  :  he  alfo  conceived,  that  though 
many  perfons  doubted  whether  there  were  land  an 
fea,  towards  both  poles,  it  was  neceffary  that  the 
earth  Should  have  the  fame  proportion  with  the  an- 
tardlkpole,  as  it  has  in  the  arftic  ;  from  whence  he 
pofitively  concluded,  that  all  the  five  zones  weic 
inhabited  in  all  parts  >  in  which  he  was  the  more 
confirmed,  .after  he  failed  to  the  northward,  as  iar 
3$  75  degrees  of  latitude. 
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.  *T  be  obferved,  thdt  Columbus  forced* 

right  condufion  from  falfe  premifes  ‘  and,  by  the 
ftappmefs  of  his  genius,  ftruck  out  this  important 
truth  from  a  fuppofition  that  was  abfolutely  falfe. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Indies ,  which  the  Por- 
tuguefe ‘had  lately  difeovered  in  the  eaft,  made  no 
other  than  a  great  continent,  belonging  to  thofe 
parts  of  the  univerfe  already  known  >  therefore, 
he  conceived  that  thofe  who  failed  eaft,  muft  come 
to  their  weft  coafts;  and  that  confequently,  by 
failing  weft,  it  was  as  practicable  to  reach  their 

ern  :  fr°m  Which  fuPP°btion,  he  called 

the  idands  he  difeovered,  the  Weft-Indies ;  and 

w  en  the  continent  of  America  was  firft  found  out 
the  Spaniards  looked  upon  it  to  be  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  India ,  till  it  was  known  that  the  fouth- 

iea,  or  pacific-ocean,  lay  between  India  and  Ame¬ 
rica. 

COLUMBUS  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of  a 
continent  that  lay  to  the  weftward,  by  Signor  Paul 
a  phyfician  of  Florence,  with  whom  he  conftantly 
correfponded  during  his  refidence  at  Lijbon  •  and 
who  acquainted  him  that  the  voyage  to  China* 
through  the  atlantic-ocean,  by  the  weft,  could 
not  be  farther  than  the  voyage  from  Portugal  to 
Guinea  *,  which  was  a  great  error,  though  it 
gave  Columbus  encouragement  to  attempr  that 
voyage.  For  Signor  Paul ,  computed  the  diftance 
,  etween  Lifion  and  China ,  fading  weftward,  tQ 
be  aoout  five  thoufand  mtles ,  in  which  he  was 
mntaken  about  two  thirds :  However,  he  was  fo 
tar  accidentally  in  the  right,  that  the  fpace  be¬ 
tween  ours,  and  the  next  continent  to  the  wefi- 
ward,  was  much  thereabouts ;  and  gave  Columbm 
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a  notion  that  he  fhould  make  a  difcovery  of  Tome 
land  about  five  or  fix  thoufand  miles  to  the  weft- 

Be sides  thefe  reafons  for  undertaking  fo  great  an 
enterprize,  Columbus  alfo  went  upon  very  probable 
experience  :  for,  difcourfmg  with  fome  mariners 
who  had  navigated  the  weftern  ocean,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  Azores,  he  was  informed  by  Marti* 
Vicente ,  a  Portuguefe  pilot,  that,  being  once  450 
leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Cape  St,  Vincent ,  he  took 
Up  a  piece  of  wood,  artificially  wrought,  and,  as  he 
imagined,  not  with  iron  i  for  which  reafon,  and  as? 
the  wind  had  continued  many  days  together  wefter- 
Jy,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  flick  came  from  fom<£ 
ifland.  Peter  Correa ,  who  was  brother-in-law  t<* 
Columbus ,  alfo  allured  him,  that,  in  the  ifland  of 
Porto  Santo ,  he  had  feen  another  piece  of  wood 
brought  by  the  fame  winds,  which  was  wrought  m 
the  fame  manner  ;  as  alfo  that  there  had  been  thick 
canes  drove  upon  thofe  fhores,  unlike  any  that  grew 
in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and,  when  the  weft 
winds  blew,  pines  were  frequently  driven  on  the 
Azores,  or  weftern  iflands.  Others,  who  had  failed 
to  the  weftward  of  the  Azores,  fome  hundreds  of 
leagues,  affirmed  they  had  feen  an  ifland  in  thofe 
feas  :  and  one  mariner  affured  Columbus ,  at  Port 
St.  Mary ,  that  as  he  was  failing  to  Ireland  he  had 
feen  land,  which  the  reft  of  the  crew  imagined  to  be 
Partary  ;  that  it  bore  away  to  the  weftward,  and 
has  fmce  appeared  to  be  the  coaft  called  Baccalaos , 
in  the  north  of  America  •,  but  that  they  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  coming  at  it,  by  the  violence  of  die 
winds.  Peter  de  Velafco ,  a  G  alii  clan,  faid,  that  as 

he  was  failing  for  Ireland,  he  ran  fo  far  to  the  north¬ 
ward 
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ward  as  to  fee  land  to  the  weftw^rd  of  that  ifiand. 
But  what  principally  encouraged  Columbus  to  this 
undertaking,  according  to  fome  authorities,  were 
the  tea-charts  ana  journal's  of  a  pilot  who  died  at 
his  houfe  in  Lifoon ?  that  appeared  to  have  difcovered 
fome  land  far  to  the  we  ft  ward  :  however,  his  Ion 
rejedls  this  ftory,  as  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
his  father  Columbus ,  who  he  infifts  was  the  firft  dif- 
coverer  of  the  new  world  ;  as  he  moft  certainly 
was  ;  at  lea  ft,  he.  was  the  firft  who  difcovered  it  to 
any  purpofe,  fo  as  to  plant  colonies,  and  make  fet- 
tlements  there,  in  thefe  latter  ages,  v/hich  is  an  hon¬ 
our  that  might  fatisfy  his  defcendants.  Though, 
as  thole  feas  about  the  Azores ,  the  Canaries ,  the 
Cape  Verd  illands,  and  the  coaft  of  Guinea ,  were 
then  conftantly  navigated  by  the  Porluguefe  and 
Spaniards ,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  fome  one  of 
their  fhips  fbould  have  been  driven  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  fail  to  the  weft  ward  of  the  intended 
courfe,^  and  difcovered  either  the  illands  or  conti¬ 
nent  of  America  ;  as  it  is  reported  this  pilot  did, 
who  died  at  the  houfe  of  Chrijiopher  Columbus  in 
Lifuon.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  Colum¬ 
bus  had  fome  certainty,  or  the  higheft  expectation, 
and  piobability,  of  fucceeding  in  this  attempt  : 
Otherwife,  for  a  man  to  venture  to  fail  fo  many 
thouiand  miles  upon  an  ocean,  ’till  then  efteemed 
illimitable,  mult  have  been  deemed  an  act  of  teme¬ 
rity,  rather  than  the  refult  of  wifdom.  Belides, 
by  his  perfifting  fo  long  in  the  refolution  of  failing 
■m  fearch  of  a:  country  beyond  the  Atlantic  ocean  j 
by  applying  to  fo  many  princes  and  ftates  for  affift- 
ance  j  and  by  hipuladng  for  no  other  pay  or  re¬ 
ward,  than  the  government  of  the  lands  and  leas  he 
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fiiould  difcover  ;  it  is  plain,  that  he  was  well  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  honour  and  profperity  of  his  noble 
and  unparalelled  enterprize.  The  Phoenicians  dei¬ 
fied  Hercules ,  only  for  palling  the  freights  of 
Gibraltar ,  and  difcovering  Spain ,  which  he  took  to 
be  the  fartheft  bounds  of  the  world  :  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  fenate  decreed  Julius  Cafar ,  a  proceffion  of 
twenty  days,  on  his  return  from  his  firft  expedition 
into  Britain  •,  becaufe  they  imagined  he  had  difco- 
vered,  and  led  them  to  the  conqueft  of  a  new- 
world.  Then  what  honours  fhould  not  have  been 
paid  to  Columbus ,  the  difcoverer  of  America  ?  and 
how  fhamefully  were  thefe  honours  with-held  from 
fo  great  a  man  *,  who  was  not  illuftrious,  like  Coe- 
far,  for  his  martial  actions,  and  the  daughter  of 
more  than  a  million  of  people  •,  but  was  of  fer- 
vice  to  fociety,  like  Hercules ,  in  difcovering  new 
countries,  and  eftablilhing  colonies,  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  trade,  and  the  utility  of  mankind  ?  No 
man  deferved  to  have  the  new  world  called  after  his 
name  but  Columbus ,  who  difcovered  it :  though  he 
was  fo  unworthily  and  ingratefully  treated  by  the 
Spaniards ,  that  they  fullered  this  great  country  to 
be  called  America ,  in  honour  of  Americus  Vefputius , 
a  Florentine ,  who  was  lei's  intitled  to  that  honour 
than  any  of  thofe  who  took  upon  them  to  make 
farther  difcoveries  after  the  return  of  Columbus : 
for  Americus  was  fo  far  from  performing  any  con- 
liderable  thing,  that  he  could  not  difcover  the  river 
of  Plate ,  though  he  was  fent  on  purpofe  to  make 
that  difcovery. 
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In  what  manner  the  prop  of  ah  of  Columbus  were  re- 
jetied  by  toe  republic  of  Genoa,  and  the  king  of 
Portugal.  How  his  application  to  the  king  of 
England  mif carried ;  and  how  he  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  their  Catholic  majefies ,  for  the 
diftovery  of  New  Countries.  An  account  of  his 
firf  voyage,  and  the  difficulties  he  fufiained  before 
he  dif cover ed  the  Bahama  ijlands.  The  difcovery 
of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola ;  with  the  reception  of 
Columbus  among  the  Indians.  An  account  of  the 
g  arr  if  on  he  left  at  Hifpaniola  ;  and  of  his  return 
to  Europe.  The  detention  of  his ■  men-  at  the 
A^oies,  by  the  Portuguefe  :  His  arrival  at  Lis¬ 
bon  ;  and  the  honourable  reception  he  met  with 
from  the  king  of  Portugal.  His  arrival  in  Spain  v 
and.  the  great  honours  which  were  conferred  up on- 
torn  by  their  Catholic  majef  ies.  In  what  manner 
Columbus  undertook  his  fecond  voyage.  And  the • 
difpute,'  between-  the  king  of  Portugal  and  their 
Catholic  majefies ,  concerning  their  rights  and 
pretenfions  to  the  new  di (covered  countries. 

A  Brave  Englifh  admiral  obferves,  that  as  God 
chofe  the  Spanifh  nation,  for  fome  fecret 
judgment  of  his  own,  above  all  other  people,  to 
Ipread  forth  his  holy  name  ;  fo  he  remarked  three- 
things  in  them  worthy  of  reprehenfion  •  their  in¬ 
gratitude,  their  ciuelty,  and  the  bale  condition  of 
the  people  who  were  the  authors  of  their  profperi- 
ty.  However,  he  is  fo  far  from  derogating  in  the 
leafl  from  the  honour  ot  Columbus ,  that  he  points 

out 
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out  their  ingratitude  as  entirely  levelled  at  him, 
•who,  he  fays,  was  a  man  of  more  defert  to  the 
Chriftian  world,  than  any  other  God  ever  created. 

COLUMBUS  had  fully  formed  his  projedt, 
about  the  year  1480  ;  and  was  refolved  to  make 
it  public  :  but,  as  the  enterprize  was  of  fuch  great 
importance,  he  chofe  to  apply  to  fovereign  princes 
and  ftates  for  their  afliftance  and  encouragement, 
rather  than  give  any  invitations  for  private  adven¬ 
turers  to  be  concerned  in  his  grand  undertaking  ; 
becaufe  he  was  fenfible,  that  it  he  fhould  himfelf, 
or  in  conjunction  with  others,  difcover  any  rich 
country,  the  prince,  to  whom  they  owed  allegi¬ 
ance,  would  claim  the  fovereignty  of  fuch  places, 
and  difpofe  of  them  according  to  his  pleafnie  ;  or 
that  other  princes  might  fend  other  armaments, 
after  he  had  found  the  way  to  the  countries  he 


wanted  to  difcover,  and  deprive  him,  and  his  fel¬ 
low  adventurers,  of  the  advantage  of  their  dilco- 
very.  He,  therefore,  made  his  fir  ft  propofal  to 
the  republic  of  Genoa ,  imagining  it  would  be  em¬ 
braced  by  the  governors  of  his  native  country  j 
but  they,  injudicioudy,  treated  him  with  contempt, 
and  looked  upon  his  propofal  as  a  dream.  Colum¬ 
bus  then  offered  his  fervice  to  John,  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  to  find  out  a  way  to  the  Kafi- Indies  by  the 
weftern  ocean  ;  and  gave  fuch  fubftantial  leaions. 
for  the  attempt,  that  the  king  granted  him  a  fa¬ 
vourable  audience,  referred  the  matter  to  Don  Diego 
Ortez ,  bifhop  of  Ceuta,  and  to  two  Jewijb  phyfici- 
ans,  on  whom  he  relied  in  affairs  of  difcoveries 
and  cofmography  •,  but,  though  they  efleemed  the 
defign  of  Columbus  as  a  fabulous  notion,  they  were 
fo  far  from  abfolutely  rejedting  the  projedt,  that 

they  advifed  the  king  to  fend  a  veffel,  unaei  pre- 
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tence  of  failing  to  Cape  Verd ,  to  endeavour,  by 
the  courfe  which  Columbus  propofed,  to  difcover 
the  fecret ;  however,  the  veffel,  after  having  been 
fevei  al  days  at  fea,  and  in  great  ftorms,  returned 
without  making  any  difcovery  ;  when  the  crew  de¬ 
rided  Columbus  for  his  project,  who  was  not  ig¬ 
norant  of  their  attempt.  B 

COLUMBUS  was  fo  greatly  incenfed  with  thio 
unexpected  and  ungenerous  treatment,  as  to  take 
an  averfion  to  Portugal ,  and  withdraw  himfelf  in- 
to  Spain,  to  lay  his  propofals  before  that  court  - 
dilpatching  his  brother  Bartholomew  Columbus ,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  Henry  vii.  king  of  England ,  with 
charts  and  maps  for  the  illuftration  of  his  delign 
and  to  requeft  the  patronage  of  that  monarch  in 
his  undertaking.  Bartholomew  Columbus  was  taken 
by  pirates  in  his  palfage  to  England ;  fo  that,  not 
making  the  neceiTary  difpatch,  Columbus  imparted 
his  lcheme  to  Ferdinands  Ifabella  king  and  queen 
of  Aragon  and  Cafiille  whereby  England, ,  unhap¬ 
pily,  loft  both  the  honour  and  profit  of  this  im¬ 
portant  difcovery. 

It  was  in  the  year  1484,  that  Columbus  laid  his. 
proposals  before  theft  Catholic  majefties,  who  then 
kept  their  court  at  Cor  dona,  a  large  city  in  the 
province  of  Andalufia  ;  where  he  met  with  the 
greateft  encouragement  from  Alonfo  de  Quintanilla, 
comptroller  of  the  revenue  of  Cafiille ,  who  de¬ 
lighted  in  great  undertakings,  looked  upon  Co¬ 
lumbus  as  a  man  of  worth,  and  gave  him  his  main¬ 
tenance  during  the  follicitation  of  his  tedious  fuit 
which  was  fo  ftrongly  preffed,  that  their  Catholic 
majefties  referred  the  affair  to  Ferdinand  de  Tala- 
rera,  prior  of  Prado ,  and  confcffor  to  the  queen,, 

wha 
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Who  was  afterwards  the  firft  archbifhop  of  Gra¬ 
nada.  r 

The  prior  of  Prado  held  an  affembly  or  couno- 

graphers,  to  debate  upon  this  important  matter  j 
but,  as  they  were  little  acquainted  with  the  fubjedt, 
and  as  Columbus  would  not  give  a  full  explanation, 
for  fear  he  ihould  be  treated  as  he  had  been  in 
Portugal ,  they  came  to  a  refolution  very  diherent 
from  what  he  expended.  Some  alledged,  that 
fince,  during  fo  many  ages  as  there  were  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  men,  very  converfant  in 
maritime  affairs,  had  known  notning  of  thole 
countries,  which  Columbus  imagined  weie  to  be 
difcovered  j  it  was  not  probable  that  he  could 
know  more  than  all  of  them  together.  Others, 
adhering  more  to  cofmographical  reaions,  urged, 
that  the  world  was  fo  large  that  there  would  be  no 
coming  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  eaft  in  three 
years  fail,,  where  Columbus  faid  his  voyage  was  in¬ 
tended  :  in  confirmation  of  which  they  alledged, 
that  Seneca  affirmed,  there  were  many  difcreet  men 
who  could  not  agree  upon  the  queftion,  whetner 
the  ocean  was  infinite,  and  doubted  whethei  it 
could  be  failed  over  ?  or,  fuppofing  it  to  be  navi¬ 
gable,  whether  there  was  any  country  inhabited  on 
the  other  fide,  and  whether  it  was  poffible  to  go  to 
it  ?  To  this  they  added,  that  no  part  of  this  in¬ 
ferior  fphere  was  inhabited,  except  a  fmall  com- 
pafs,  which  was  left  in  our  hemifphere  above  the 
water,  and  that  all  the  reft  was  fea.  There  were 
ftill  others,  who  affirmed,  that  ir  Columbus  fhould 
fail  away  direftly  weftward,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  return  to  Spain ,  on  account  of  the  roundnefs  of 
ifie  globe  *  becaufe,  whoever  went  beyond  the  he- 

D  ^  mifphere. 
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mifphere,  known  by  Ptolemy ,  would  fall  down  f<x 
low  that  it  would  be  impoflible  ever  to  return,  as 
it  would  be  like  climbing  up  a  hill.  Columbus 
fully  anfwered,  and  contradided,  thefe  arguments  : 
but  the  afiembly  could  not  comprehend  him  ;  for 
wnich  reafon  they  judged  the  enterprize  to  be  vain 
anu  unpradicable  ;  as  alfo  that  it  was  unbecoming 
the  grandeur  of  fuch  illuftrious  princes  to  proceed 
upon  fo  imperfect  an  account. 

Their  Catholic  majefties,  after  much  delay, 
ordeied  Columbus  to  be  informed,  That  as  they 
were  engaged  in  feveral  wars,  and  particularly 
in  the  conqueft  of  Granada ,  they  could  not  en¬ 
ter  upon  frefh  expences  ;  but,  when  that  was 
over,  they  would  caufe  farther  enquiry  to  be 
made  into  his  propofals.”  With  this  anfwer, 
Columbus  was  difmifled  the  court  of  Spain ,  at  pre¬ 
lent  j  but  he  afterwards  returned,  and  was  taken 
into  its  fervice.  At  firft,  he  retired  to  Seville* 
Vv_ry  melancholly  and  difeontented,  after  having 
been  five  years  at  court  to  no  effed.  He  then 
caufed  the  affair  to  be  propoled  to  the  Duke  de 
Medina  Sidonia ,  and  to  the  Duke  de  Medina  Celt  ; 
who  alfo  rejeded  him  :  upon  which  he  applied  to 
the  French  monarch ;  and  intended,  if  he  would 
not  employ  him,  or  afiiff:  him,  in  his  undertaking, 
to  go  over  to  England ,  in  fearch  of  his  brother,  of 
whom  he  had  received  no  intelligence  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time. 

However,  he  was  perfuaded  to  continue  in 
Spain ,  by  the  advice  of  John  Perez  de  Mcrchena , 
guarbian  of  the  monastery  of  Rabida ,  near  Palosy 
in  Anaatujia ,  wno  was  well  acquainted  with  cof- 
mography  and  polite  literature  :  but,  to  be  better 

informed 
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Informed  -of  the  probability  of  the  fcheme  which 
Columbus  went  upon,  he  fent  for  Cas'd  Hernandez , 
a  phyfician,  who  conferred  with  them  both,  and 
expreffed  great  latisfaciion  at  what  Columbus  pro- 
pofed.  This  occahoned  John  Perez ,  to  write  to 
queen  Ifabella,  to  whom  he  was  perfonally  known, 
having  confeffed  her  feveral  times  ;  when  her  raa- 
iefty  ordered  him  to  repair  to  court,  which  was 
then  at  the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  while  the  fiege  of 
Granada  was  carrying  on  and  to  leave  Columbus 
,at  Pales,  giving  him  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  his  buiT 
nefs.  John  Perez  was  introduced  to  the  queen, 
who  ordered  20,000  maravedies,  or  about  7  L 
flerling,  to  be  fent  to  Columbus  to  make  his.  ap¬ 
pearance  at  court,  where  he  loon  after  arrived, 
and  the  affair  was  again  taken  into  confideration. 
But  the  prior  of  Prado ,  and  fome  others,  eppofed 
the  opinion  of  Columbus ,  who  demanded  high 
terms,  particularly  to  have  the  titles  of  admiral 
and  vice-roy  of  whatever  countries  he  fhould  un¬ 
cover  •,  which,  they  faid,  was  demanding  too 
much,  if  the  enterprize  fucceeded  ;  and,  it  it 
fhould  not,  they  reprefented  that  it  would  be  a 
erreat  diferedit  to  the  undertakers,  and  a  dillionour 
to  the  nation  :  upon  which  the  treaty  feemed  en¬ 
tirely  to  ceafe,  and  Columbus  was  now  determined 
to  proceed  to  France ,  being  equally  refolved  never 
to  return  to  Portugal  upon  any  account. 

While  Chrijlopher  Columbus  was  thus  difcon- 
-certed  at  the  court  of  Spain ,  and  while  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  upon  the  verge  of  depriving  them- 
felves  of  the  treafures  of  a  new  world,  Bartholomew 
Columbus  was  for  a  long  time  equally  uniuccefsful 
in  his  views  at  the  court  of  England  •,  for,  as 
before  mentioned,  he  was  unfortunately  taken 
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prifoner  on  the  fea,  by  fome  pirates,  who  dripped 
tm  o  his  cioaths,  as  well  as  of  every  thing  elfe  he 
had  in  the  ihip  ,  by  which,  and  a  violent  ficknefs 

he  was  reduced  to  great  neceffity.  However,  by 

h.s  induftry  in  making  globes,  and  fea  charts! 
wherein  he  was  very  expert,  he  retrieved  himfelf,  fo 

s  0  e  ln  a  condition  of  appearing  at  the  EnrlUh 
court,  where  he  laid  the  proper/  of  his 

before  king  Henry  vii.  who  joyfully  embraced  the 
otters  and  gave  orders  that  Chriftopher  Columhus - 
ftiotud  be  immediately  invited  over  to  England. 
But,  as  Chnftopher  had  heard  no  account  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Bartholomew ,  Cnee  his  departure  from  Portu¬ 
gal  he  grew  impatient  at  the  delay  ;  having  juft 
caufe  to  apprehend,  that  feme  perfon  of  penetration 
either  at  Genoa  or  Lijhon,  might  endeavour  to  put 
his  fcherne  in  practice,  fo  far  as  to  deprive  him  of 
the  honour  and  benefit  of  the  difeovery.  J-Je  re¬ 
ceded,  that  through  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  per- 
luade,his  unbelieving  countrymen,  and  the  kino-  of 
Portugal,  to  give  credit  to  what  he  had  advanced 

m  relat;onito  that  p^t  of  the  globe,  he,  perhaps,  had 
unwarily  laid  open  the  whole  fecret ;  or  at  lead;  di¬ 
vulged  it,  with  that  pofitive  fanguinity  peculiar  to 
penons,  who,  knowing  the  veracity  of  their  afler- 
tion,  are  apt  to  grow  too  warm  and  unguarded  in 
their  expreffions,  againft  the  obftinate  incredulity  of 
thole  who  will  fubmit  to  nothing  but  abfolute  de- 
monftration,  in  matters  which  their  weak  capacities 
cannot  otherwife  comprehend,  Befides,  he  knew 
it  was  too  frequently  efieemed  as  a  refined  piece  of 
policy,  to  work  up  the  paffions  of  a  man,  by  unrea- 
fonable  contradictions,  in  hopes  of  fermentino-  the 
fecret  out  of  his  brain  5  or  elfe,  by  pretended  offers 

of 
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of  doing  Kim  fervice,  on  a  fuppofition  that  the 
fcheme  is  practicable  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
fome  minifters  put  a  man  under  the  maiipenfible 
neceffity  of  communicating  to  them  the  whole  na¬ 
ture  of  the  affair,  not  only  in  hopes  of  their  patron¬ 
age  and  afiiftance,  but  for  fear  of  difobligmg  them 

o 

by  a  refufal. 

These  confiderations  made  Chriftopher  Columbus 
continue  fo  long  in  his  follicitations  to  the  court  of 
Spain ;  while  the  king  .of  England  would  have 
readily  taken  him  into  his  fervice,  and  have  fpeedi- 
ly  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  difcovery  of  ano¬ 
ther  world :  but  the  misfortunes  which  happened 
to  Bartholomew  Columbus ,  prevented  his  brother 
from  going  early  enough  to  the  Englijh  court ; 
and,  when  he  was  determined  to  go  there,  he  was 

prevented  by  the  court  of  Spain. 

When  Chriftopher  Columbus  had  met  with  fuch 
treatment  from  the  commiffioners,  fome  fenfible 
Spaniards  were  much  concerned  to  think  that  tins 
enterprize  ffiould  be  difappointed ;  particularly 
Alonzo  de  Quintanilla^  and  Lewis  de  Santagel ,  a 
clerk  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown  of  Aragon  ■, 
who,  together  with  John  Perez ,  recommended  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  the  patronage  of  the  cardinal  Don  Pedro. 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza.  But  the  commiffioners  alio 
objected,  that  as  Columbus  ventured  nothing  in  the 
difcovery,  and  made  himfelf  admiral  ot  a  fleet  be  - 
longing  to  their  Catholic  majefties,  he  would  not 
regard  any  difappointment  in  his  enterprize  :  upon 
which  Columbus  offered  to  lay  down  the  eighth  part 
of  the  expence  •,  provided  that  it  fhould  be  re¬ 
funded,  and  that  he  ffiould  have  his  ffiare  of  the 
return  that  ffiould  be  made,  proportionable  to  what 
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he  advanced  ,  yet  this  propofal  was  alfo  difregard- 

*f°m  &«**«,  in  great  anxiet  ‘  the 

uty  of  Gravida  being  then  in  the  pofleffion  of 

The  fame  day,  Lewis  de  Santagei  told  the  queen 
he  was  fttptized,  that  fhe,  who  h*  never  wanted 

fafto  f°r  ‘S  8reattft  ™dertakinSs>  Wd  now 

be  Iod  IT ?  “  e?edid0n  Where  totle  could 
f.  °7  and  f°  much  might  be  gained  :  for  if  the 

prince  Tiff  h  ^  If  il,t0  the  hands  of  Mother 
?  ’  ‘  misht  leadliy  conceive  how  prejudicial 

demanded  no  *°  T'-IT  ;  elPeciaIiy  as  Columbus 
demanded  no  reward  if  he  made  no  difcovery  and 

onli  rer re  his  peif°n>  b«  ^ 

that  thr^  °  thl"  charSe-  He  reprefented, 

•  .  1  Pir,°P°fals  made  by  Cvlumbus  were  not  fo 

impracticable,  as  the  cofmographers  had  reported  • 

“fT  efeCmed  3  ^  «« attempted’ 
unh,  ‘ght7  enterpnze,  though  it  ihouid  prove 
unfuccefsful ;  becaufe  it  became  great  and  generous 
monarJis  to  be  acquainted  with  the  wonders  and 
fee  rets  of  the  world,  by  which  many  princes  had 
o  tard  evening  renown,  and  fhone  faireft  in 
he  annals  of  fame.  Befides,  he  acquainted  her 
najefty  that  Columbus  demanded  only  a  million  of 

forT  T  350/ ’  fterIing’  t0  &  himfelf  out 
for  the  expedition  ,  and  therefore,  he  entreated  the 

expeeenncrttfdTffer  the;H>rchenfi™  of  f°  fmall  an 
expence,  to  dilappomt  fo  great  an  enterprize  Her 

majefty  was  alfo  importuned,  on  the  fame  account, 

b>  Alonzo  de  ^Manilla,  who  was  greatly  in  hel 

..If U'ld  **  tnanked  them  both  for  their  advice, 

d  io!q  t,lcm  Uk  acceP«d  of  it  i  but  defired  they  ' 

would 
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would  ftay  till  {he  could  a  little  recover :  her  finan- 
res  after  the  expences  of  a  war  •,  though,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  affair  ffiould  be  lmmec  1- 
ItTy  put  into  execution,  ffe  would  confent  that 
they  mould  borrow  what  money  was  requifite  upon 
fome  of  her  jewels.  Upon  this  refolution,  a  mef- 
fenger  was  fent  to  Columbus,  with  a  command  for 
him  to  return  to  court ;  which  he  readily  obeyed, 
and  was  well  received  upon  his  arrival  at  Santa  Fe  , 
when  the  fecretary  John  Coloma,  was  ordered  to 
draw  up  the  conditions  and  dilpatches  ;  alter  Co¬ 
lumbus  had  fpent  eight  years  ineffeaually,  and  en- 
•  dured  many  difficulties  in  his  fomentations 

In  a  conference,  held  between  Columbus ,  and 
the  fecretary  Coloma ,  on  the  17th  of  April  1492. 
-the  following  conditions  were  agreed  upon. 

“  Firli  Their  highneffes,  as  fovereigns  of  ti  e 

“  ocean  conftituted  Don  Chrifiofhtr  Columbus, 

cs  their  admiral  in  all  thofe  iffands  and  continents, 

that,  by  his  induftry,  ffiould  be  difcovered,  or 

•'  conquered,  in  the  ocean,  during  his  own  lne ; 

“  and  after  his  death,  to  his  heirs  and  fucceffors 

<‘  for  ever  •,  with  all  the  preheminencies  and  prero- 

“  gatives  appertaining  to  that  office,  in  the  fame 

manner  as  their  great  admiral  ot  Cajhlle,  anc  is 

predeceffors  in  that  office,  had  enjoyed  the  lame 

-  Within  their  diftrifts.  That  their  highneffes 

appointed  Columbus  their  viceroy  and  governoi 

“  General  of  all  the  iffands  and  continents  which 

“  he  ffiould  difcover  and  conquer  in  the  ocean  ; 

.«  and  that'  he  ffiould  nominate  three  penons  for 

“  the  government  of  each  of  them,  for  each  office  ; 

“  a.nd'that  one  of  them  ffiould  be  appointed  y 

«  their  highneffes.  That  Columbus  ffiould  have 
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the  tenth  part  of  all  the 

(i  eo Id  fiver  frV  -  perils,  precious  flones, 

gold  iilver,  fpice,  or  other  commodities  that 
.<  “  bt  bo^?  exchanged,  found,  won, 0‘ 
“  dntT-'WI  if  e'e  lrn'ts  °f  his  admirallhip  ■  de 
“  the  fame  hfS  ftould  be  made  towards 

;;  wS  clLZ 

«  nd  ff  °  :ndLb:?0U,d  hoover,  or  conquer 
«  “e  JI  ft0Uld  bcjong  “him,  as  admiral,  to 

;;  agreed,  *  1“ 

«  mthe  offi°cUid/ryhe  faid  CaUfe>  *f  ‘^appertained^ 

,t  .  ■  ?f  Ce  °f  admiral,  as  the  fame  had  been 

"joyed  by  the  great  admiral  of  CaJHUe  or  his 
predeceflors,  in  their  diftrifl-  A  \  f"s 
“  juftice.  And  tb1t  r / /  f according  to 
.«  Dmn.r  n  °  ,  HA1  Columbus,  if  he  thought 

..  Tff  ^  at  liberty  to  lay  out  the  eighth 

part  of  what  lhould  be  expended  on  all  the  Ihics 

“  profits  of  the  eighth  Parr  of  the 

recdvW  the  eXeCUti°5.°f  *hcfe  ™oIes,  and  after 
f  °  P'opei  dilpatches,  with  the  million 
of  maravedies  Columbus  left  Grauada,  on  the  r  th 

°  Ma{>  fnd  out  diredHy  for  the  port  of  ^ l 
Wliere  he  had  feveral  friends,  and  where  there 
many  ab.e  feamen  Et  to  undertake  his  voyage  •  but 
me  la, lots  were  very  unwilling  to  engaoe  i ffo  u  “ 
cer  am  an  expedition.  Columbus  carried  orders  to 
he  magnates  of  the  town  of  Palos,  WZL“ 

™  W'th  '-ooaravels,  or  fmallfoips,’ which  S 

town  was  obliged  to  furnilh  for  the  if  vice  of  the 

crown. 
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crown,  during  three  months  every  year  :  Colum- 
bus  alfo  fitted  out  another  fhip  to  be  admiral, 
which  he  called  the  St.  Mary ,  and  commanded 
himfelf:  the  fecond  was  called  Pint  a ,  of  which 
Martin  Aionfo  Pinzon  was  captain,  who  had  his 
brother  Francis  Martinez  Pinzon  on  board  :  and 
the  third  fhip  was  called  Nina ,  which  carried  fquare 
fails,  and  was  commanded  by  Vincent  Tanez  Pinzon , 
who  was  of  great  fervice  to  Columbus  in  this  affair, 
and  lent  him  half  a  million  of  maravedies  towards 
defraying  the  expence.  As  the  Pinzon9 s,  who 
were  the  moft  fubftantial  inhabitants,  and  mofc 
fkilful  mariners,  in  the  town  of  Palos ,  had  ex- 
preffed  fo  much  approbation  of  the  enterprize,  and 
fo  chearfully  engaged  in  the  voyage  ;  their  exam¬ 
ple  o-ave  fuch  encouragement  to  the  other  failors, 
that  Columbus  had  foon  a  fufficie’nt  number  of  hands 
to  proceed  on  the  difcovery  of  a  new  world; 
though  the  court,  and  the  common  people,  little 
expected  he  would  perform  what  he  had  promifed  : 
but  they  foon  found,  that  two  of  the  moft  for¬ 
tunate  events  which  ever  happened  to  the  Spanijh 
monarchy  fell  out  the  fame  year  ;  the  expulfion  of 
the  moors,  and  the  difcovery  of  America . 

Their  Catholic  majefties  ftridly  enjoined  Colum¬ 
bus,  that  he  fhould  not  touch  at  the  mine  in  Gut - 
ney,  nor  come  within  a  hundred  leagues  of  the 
Portuguefe  conquefts  :  but  they  gave  him  their  let¬ 
ters  patents,  direded  to  all  kings  and  princes  in  the 
world ;  requiring  them  to  give  him  a  favourable 
and  honourable  reception,  as  their  ofhcei  and  com¬ 
mander.  The  fhips  were  vidualled  for  a  year, 
having  on  board  ninety  men,  and  every  thing  was 

ready  for  beginning  this  important  expedition ; 

7  which. 
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which,  though  fo  little  approved  of  at  that  time 
has  ever  fince  been  the  only  fupport  0f  the  5^’ 

nation,  and  the  greateft  fource  of  wealth  fo  all 
Europe:  but  it  proved  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of 

^  fr°m  whence  many  thoufands  have  been 
transported  as  (laves  to  the  new  world,  which  Co¬ 
lumns  was  now  going  to  difcover ;  while  the  na- 
ives  or  Ajm  have  been  prodigioully  enriched  by 
the  filver,  which  the  African  flaves  have  laboriouflf 
dug  out  of  thp  American  mines. 

fromP^Tt  Wkh  hi$  lkde  1'l"ad™i  fail 

from  Palos  de  Moguer,  on  the  3d  of  Augujl  iaq2  • 
launching  into  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  id  bei- 
nmg  t  is  then  unparalelled  navigation,  with  no°efs 
confidence  in  himfelf,  than  admiration  among  thofe 
who  faw  him  leave  the  Ihore,  and  fteeracourfe 
never  before  attempted,  by  new  rhumbs  of  winds 

iflandsdmi,H  V  h'S  C°Ulfe  f°r  the  Camry 
o-rand  ra"  ’  “u  t  I2thofA?"A  arrived  at  thf 
a  d  Canary ,  which  is  fituated  in  16  decrees  of 

we  ongitude,  and  between  27  and  28  decrees  of 
north  latitude.  But,  as  the  caravel  Pinta  had  loft 
er  rudder  in  the  paflage,  and  as  it  was  neceffirv 

«lle°d  flf  P  '  TC  failS  °f  the  Nim >  int0  *>«* 
ca  ed  lhoulder  of  mutton  fails,  that  lhe  micht 

ollow  the  other  ihips  with  more  fteadinefs,  a°nd 

Ids  danger ;  the  admiral  remained  there  to  refit 

and  take  in  frelh  provifions,  till  the  6th  of  Sept  ml 

b"  ,  when  he  fet  fail  again  upon  his  grand  dein  • 

though  he  was  informed,  before  his  departure,  that 

ree  1  ortugueje  (hips  were  hovering  about  the  Ca- 

nanes  to  feize  him,  and  prevent  his  expedition ; 

ecaufe  the  king  of  Portugal  was  under  great  con- 

cern. 
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cern,  when  he  underftood  that  Columbus  was  en- 
o-acred  in  the  fervice  of  their  Catholic  majefties. 

^  On  the  7th  of  September ,  they  loft  fight  of  the 
Canaries  ;  when  many  of  the  feamen  exprefied  the 
greateft  ftgns  of  fear  :  but  Columbus  encoui  aged 
them  withTthe  ftrongeft  affurances  of  fuccefs,  and 
the  higheft  hopes  of  acquiring  an  immenfe  ftiare  of 

wealth. 

On  the  nth  of  September ,  being  150  leagues 
from  the  ifland  of  Ferro ,  the  moft  wefterly  of  the 
Canary  iflands,  they  faw  a  piece  of  a  maft,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  current. 
Somewhat  farther  on,  in  the  fame  latitude,  the 
currents  fate  ftrong  to  the  northward  :  and  50 
leagues  farther  weftward,  on  the  14th  of  September 
towards  the  evening,  Columbus  obferved,  that  the 
needle  varied  to  the  north-weft  about  half  a  point, 
as  it  alfo  did  at  break  of  day  •,  by  which  he  per¬ 
ceived,  that  the  needle  was  not  direfbly  pointed  at 
the  north  ftar,  but  at  another  fixed  and  mvifible 
point  ;  and  to  vary  north- weft,  was  to  fliift  from 

the  north,  to  the  left  hand. 

This  variation  had  never  been  obferved  oefoie, 
and  occafioned  great  admiration  among  the  man¬ 
ners  ;  who  were  more  aftonifhed  the  third  day  after, 
when  they  were  advanced  100  leagues  farther, 
holding  the  fame  courfe  ^  becaufe  the  needle  varied 
as  before,  to  the  north-weft  about  evening,  and  in 
the  morning  again  pointed  upon  the  very  ftar. 

On  the  18th,  they  were  about  370  leagues  to 
the  weftward  of  the  iftand  of  Ferro  ^  having  in 
their  paffage,  feen  a  flame  of  fire  fall  into  the  lea; 
and  obferved  that  the  currents  ftill  fet  to  the  north- 

eaft  •  they  alfo  faw  feme  water-wagtails,  which 
;  '  ”*  "*  they 
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they  imagined  never  fled  above  1 8  or  20  leagues 
from  land ;  but  they  were  more  furprized  to  fee 
Ipots  of  green  and  yellow  weeds  on  the  furface  of 
the  water,  which  feemed  to  have  been  wafted  a- 
way  from  feme  Hands  or  rocks,  and  made  feveral 
o  the  bailors  conclude  they  were  near  land  :  ef- 
pec.ally  as  they  found  a  little  loeuft,  Orgraftopper 
-live  upon  the  weeds :  but  others  fancied  ftere 
might  be  rocks  or  lands  under  water  ;  and,  being 
much  intimidated,  murmured  again*  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  voyage.  The  fame  night  the  wind 
reftened,  after  they  had  continued  their  courfe 
right  before  It  to  the  weftward,  without  handling 
their  lails  :  during  which  time,  the  admiral  wrote 
down  every  thing  worthy  of  notice  that  occurred  • 
obferving  what  winds  blew,  what  his  courfe  was] 
what  fift  and  birds  were  feen,  making  obferva- 
tions,  and  founding  very  frequently. 

Being  all  unacquainted  with  the  voyage  and 
perceiving  no  hopes  of  difeovering  land,  “as  no¬ 
thing  appeared  but  air  and  water  for  fo  many 
aays,  the  Teamen  began  to  ftew  a  general  diffatis- 
faehon  with  the  expedition.  On  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember,  they  let  their  murmurs  burft  out  into  open 
complaints ;  reflecting  on  the  king  for  having  gi¬ 
ve"  orders  for  the  voyage,  and  moft  of  them 
agreed  to  proceed  no  further  in  the  difeovery- 
alledging,  that  the  admiral,  in  a  mad  humour’ 
was  attempting  to  make  himfelf  great  at  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  their  lives  ;  and  that,  though  they  had 
performed  their  duty,  by  failing  farther  from  land 
than  any  men  had  ever  done  before,  they  outfit 
not  to  contribute  to  their  own  deftru&ion,  ftill 
proceeding  without  any  reafon  till  their  provifions 

failed, 
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failed  diem,  and  their  fhips  would  be  unable  to 
Carry  them  back.  However,  Columbus  prevented 
their  mutiny,  by  encouraging  fome  with  afturances 
of  the  fhortnels  and  good  fuccefs  of  their  voyage  ; 
or  by  threatening  others  with  the  force  of  the  royal 
authority. 

As  they  were  under  the  torrid  zone,  and  impatl- 
ent  of  heats,  which  they  had  never  before  experienced 
in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe ,  their  uneali- 
rtefs  ftill  increafed  With  their  diftance  from  Spain  : 
fo  that  they  renewed  their  inftances  for  returning 
back  again  ;  while  Columbus ,  with  a  generous  and 
undaunted  mind,  remained  deaf  to  all  their  perfua- 
lions,  and  purfued  his « voyage  with  courage  and 
conftancy.  As  the  failors  every  day  perceived  the 
confumption  of  their  water  and  provifions,  they 
began  to  call  that  temerity  in  the  admiral,  which 
before  they  faid  might  be  refolution  :  for  they  al- 
ledged,  that  the  time  was  increafed,  their  provisions 
leffened,  the  winds  fcarce,  and  calms  to  be  feared  ; 
no  land  in  view,  and  its  diftance  not  to  be  known, 
or  gueffed  at ;  that  the  danger  was  certain,  and 
there  was  no  avoiding  to  perifh.  if  they  continued 
any  longer  therefore,  they  fe'emed  determined  to 
difcontinue  the  voyage.  Some  of  them  even  went 
fo  far,  as  to  fay,  that,  to  put  an  end  to  all  debates, 
the  beft  way  would  be  to  throw  the  admiral  pri¬ 
vately  into  the  fea,  and  fay  he  had  unfortunately 
fell  in,  as  he  was  attentively  gazing  at  the  ftars.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  but  this  was  an  Urgent  danger, 
and  greater  perhaps  than  can  be  imagined  by  thofe 
who  never  were  in  the  like  trials  :  befides,  thefe 
allegations  were  of  themfelves  of  great  confidera- 
tion,  and  capable  of  fhaking  the  greateft  conftancy 
Vol.  I.  E  and 
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and  valour  :  yet  the  courage  of  Columbus  was  in¬ 
vincible,  and  his  prudence  fo  fingular,  that  fome- 
times  diflembling,  and  fometimes  taking  no  notice 
of  what  he  heard,  but  talking  with  one  man  or 
other  in  private,  and  then  comforting  them  all  in 
general,  he  at  lafl  brought  his  projed  to  a  happy 
iffue. 

Their  catholic  majefties  had  offered  an  annuity 
of  ten  thoufand  maravedies,  being  about  3  /.  ioj. 
fterling,  as  a  reward,  to  the  firft  perfon  who  IhouJd 
difcover  land  ;  which  made  all  the  mariners  dili¬ 
gently  attend  that  part  of  their  duty.  But  they  were 
now  fo  difconfolate  about  the  difcovery,  and  fo 
anxious  about  their  return,  that  every  hour  feemed 
a  year,  until  the  2 5th  of  September ,  at  lun-fetting  ; 
when  Columbus ,  as  he  was  talking  to  Vincent  Tanez 
Pinzon ,  cried  out,  Land!  Land!  and  fhewed  a  body 
towards  the  fouth-weft,  that  appeared  like  an  ifland, 
about  twenty-five  leagues  from  the  flfips.  This 
greatly  encouraged  the  men  ;  and  the  admiral 
fteered  his  courfe  that  way  a  great  part  of  the  night, 
as  if  he  believed  it  to  be  land  :  though  this  was 
only  an  artifice,  between  Columbus  and  Pinzon ,  to 
give  a  fhort  joy  to  men  who  were  finking  under 
defpair. 

If  Columbus  had  inclined  a  little  more  to  the 
fouthward,  he  would  have  made  either  the  Caribbee - 
JJlands ,  ILifpaniola ,  or  Cuba ,  which  lay  on  the  left 
or  larboard  fide  of  him  ;  fome  of  them  a-flern,  or 
rather  on  his  larboard  quarter  :  but  he  held  his 
courfe  towards  the  Pahama-Ifiands .  However,  the 
next  morning  they  all  perceived  that  what  they  had 
taken  for  land,  were  clouds,  which  often  look  like 
land :  but  Columbus  held  on  his  courfe  weflward, 

to 
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io  the  great  regret  of  his  men  ;  curbing  the  info- 
lence  of  fome  of  them  with  fear,  and  encouraging 
others  with  hope.  They  obferved  many  weeds  in 
a  line  from  weft-north-weft  to  eaft-fouth-eaft,  and 
faw  feveral  water-wagtails  ;  which  gave  them  frefti 
hopes  of  land  :  they  alfo  perceived  that  the  currents 
were  not  fo  ftrong  as  before,  ahd  turned  back  with 
the  tides.  But  the  admiral  obferved,  that  the  polar 
ftars  were  on  the  weft  quarter  at  night,  and  when 
day  came  on  they  were  at  the  north-eaft  quarter. 
He  alfo  perceived,  that  towards  night  the  needles 
varied  a  whole  degree,  and  that  in  the  morning  they 
were  right  with  the  ftar ;  which  very  much  troubled 
and  confounded  the  pilots,  till  he  told  them,  that 
the  occafion  of  it  was  the  compafs  which  the  north 
ftar  took  about  the  pole  ;  and  this  gave  them  fome 
fatisfaftion  :  for  that  variation  made  them  appre- 
henfive  of  danger,  as  being  fo  far  diftant  from  land. 

On  the  iftof  October,  the  pilot  told  the  admiral, 
that  they  were  then  588  leagues  to  the  weft  ward  of 
the  iftand  of  Ferro  :  but  the  admiral  faid  it  was  584 
by  his  reckoning  i  though  he  was  of  opinion  it 
was  607.  On  the  3d  of  October ,  the  pilot  of  the 
caravel  Nina  faid  he  found  they  had  failed  650 
leagues,  and  the  pilot  of  the  Pint  a  faid  634  ; 
wherein  they  were  miftaken,  for  they  had  always 
failed  before  the  wind  :  but  Columbus  ftill  took 
no  notice,  for  fear  his  men  fhould  be  difpirited  at 
this  great  run  ;  becaufe  the  greateft  fea,  till  then 
known,  was  nothing  like  that  extent. 

The  admiral  ftill  continued  his  courfe  due  weft  3 
as  he  would  not  lofe  the  credit  of  his  undertaking 
by  turning  at  random  from  one  fide  to  the  other, 
to  difcover  that  which  he  always  affirmed  he  knew 
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*or  a  certainty.  This  renewed  the  mutiny  among 
his  men  ;  nor  was  it  ftrange,  confidering  that  fo 
many  men  were  led  by  one,  of  whom  few  of  them 
had  any  knowledge,  expofed  to  fo  many  dangers, 
and  without  knowing  what  would  be  the  end  of 
fuch  a  long  voyage.  But,  on  the  4th  of  OBo- 
ber,  they  faw  above  forty  fparrows  and  two  gulls, 
which  pacified  them  a  little ;  and  they  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  proceed,  by  the  good  words  given 
them  by  the  admiral. 

On  the  7th  of  Oflober,  fome  fign  of  land  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  weft  ward  :  but  no  man  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  fpeak  of  ic,  becaufeof  the  thicknefs  of  the 
weather;  efpecially  as  it  was  agreed,  to  prevent 
their  crying  land  at  every  foot,  in  hopes  of  getting 
the  annuity,  “  that  whoever  faid  it,  if  the  fame 

<e  Was  not  made  g°od  in  three  dayS>  Ihould  be  for 

evei  excluded  from  that  reward,  thouo-h  he 

“  /]l0uld  realIy  afterwards  make  the  difcoverv.” 
However,  thofe  on  board  the  caravel  Nina*  which 
was  much  a-head,  concluded  it  was  certainly  land 
iired  their  guns,  and  put  out  their  colours :  but 
the  farther  they  failed,  the  more  their  joy  abated, 
till  it  entirely  vanilhed. 

Their  comfort  was  again  revived  with  the  fi^ht 
o  great  numbers  of  birds,  and  among  them  many 
land-fowls,  flying  from  the  weft  to  the  fouth  weft  • 
fo  that,  confidering,  after  he  had  failed  fo  great  l 
length,  fuch  fmall  birds  could  not  be  far  from 
land ,  Columbus  concluded  it  muft  certainly  be  near- 
therefore,  he  altered  the  courfe  he  then  held  due 
weft  and  fteered  fouth-weft  5  alledging,  that 
though  he  altered  his  courfe,  he  deviated  little  from 
his  firft  defign,  following  the  example  of  the  Por- 
-  •  ,  tuguefe , 
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tuguefe,  whb  difcovered  moll  of  the  illands  in  the 
Eajl-Indies ,  by  purfuing  the  flight  of  fuch  birds. 

The  mariners  ftill  continued  to  treat  Columbus 
with  contradiction  and  contempt :  but,  on  Thurf- 
day ,  the  1 1  th  of  ORober,  they  perceived  feveral 
manifeft  tokens  of  their  being  near  land  :  for  the 
men  aboard  the  admiral  faw  a  green  rufh  near  the 
lhip,  and  a  kind  of  large  green  fifh  which  keep 
generally  clofe  about  the  rocks.  Thofe  on  board 
the  caravel  Pint  a,  took  up  a  cane  artificially  wrought ; 
and  faw  abundance  of  weeds,  frefli  torn  off  from 
the  fliore.  Thofe  aboard  the  caravel  Nina ,  faw 
the  branch  of  a  thorn,  with  the  berries  on  it, 
which  appeared  to  be  newly  broke  off.  Thefe 
figns  confirmed  them  in  the  opinion  that  they  were 
approaching  to  fome  land,  elpecially  as  they  brought 
up  fand  upon  founding,  and  as  the  wind  fhifted, 
which  feemed  to  come  from  the  fliore. 

COLUMBUS ,  being  fatisfied  that  he  was  near 
land,  afiembled  his  men  together,  and  told  them 
how  merciful  the  Almighty  had  been  to  them,  in 
carrying '  them  with  fo  much  health  and  fafety 
through  fo  long  and  perillous  a  voyage  ;  and  that, 
as  the  figns  of  land  were  hourly  more  confpieuous, 
he  dcfired  them  to  be  llriCtly  upon  the  watch  all 
night ;  fince  they  knew,  by  the  firlt  article  of 
the  inltructions  he  had  given  them  when  they  came 
out  of  Spain ,  that,  when  they  had  run  leven  hun¬ 
dred  leagues,  without  difcovering  land,  they  were 
to  lie  by  after  midnight  till  day,  and  be  upon  the 
watch  •,  which  he  now  flrrongly  recommended  to 
them,  as  he  was  very  confident  they  would  difcover 
land  that  night ;  and  that,  befides  the  annuity  of 
ten  thoufand  maravedies,  he  w’ould  alfo  give  a 
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velvet  doublet  to  the.  perfon  who  fhould  make  the 
difcovery. 

About  ten  at  night,  as  he  flood  on  the  poop, 
C  u.nbus  law  a  light  :  upon  which  he  called  Peter 
Gutierres ,  groom  of  the  chamber  to  the  king,  and 
defired  him  to  look  at  it  $  who  anfwered,  that  he 
faw  it :  but  Roderic  Sanahez ,  purfer  of  the  fleet, 
couid  not  diicern  it,  till  it  was  afterwards  feen  twice, 
appearing  like  a  little  candle  raifed  up,  and  then 
taken  down.  However,  Columbus  was  allured  it 
was  a  true  light,  and  that  they  were  near  land  ; 
which  was  foon  proved  to  be  the  cafe  ;  for  the  light 
was  made  by  people  palling  from  one  houfe  to  an¬ 
other  i  and,  about  two  in  the  morning,  the  Ihip 
called  the  Pinta ,  being  the  bell  failor  of  the  three, 
and  therefore  ufually  a-head  of  the  admiral,  gave 
the  fignal  of  land,  which  was  firlt  leen  with  the 
naked  eye,  when  they  were  within  two  leagues  of 
the  fliore,  by  Roderic  de  Triana ,  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  leamen  on  board  th t*Pinta  :  but  their  Catho¬ 
lic  majefties  afterwards  adjudged  that  the  admiral 
was  intitled  to  the  reward  offered  to  the  firfl:  dif- 
coverer  of  land,  becaufe  he  faw  a  light  on  the  illand 
before ;  and  ordered  him  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
fhambles  of  Seville ,  as  the  bell  fund  for  his  fe„ 
curity. 

On  the  appearance  of  day,  they  perceived  it 
was  an  ifland  about  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  plain, 
watered  with  a  great  lake,  and  well  planted ;  but 
generally  flat  low  lands,  without  hills.  The  ifland 
was  very  populous,  and  the  natives  came  crouding 
down  to  the  fliore,  expreffing  the  greateft  aflonilht 
ment  at  the  fight  of  the  Chips,  which  they  imagined 
to  be  fome  monfters,  and  waited  with  the  utmofl: 

impatience 
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impatience  to  know  what  they  were  •,  while  the 
Spaniards  were  equally  eager  to  get  upon  land,  and 
met  with  no  oppofition  from  the  natives.  Colum¬ 
bus  believed  there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  Indians ,  and  went  on  fhore  in  his  boat, 
with  the  royal  colours  flying  •,  being  followed  by  the 
captains  Martin  Alonfo  Pinzon ,  and  Vincent  Tanez 
Pinzon >  who  carried  the  colours  of  their  enterprize, 
adorned  with  a  green  crofs  and  fome  crowns,  about 
which  were  infcribed  the  names  of  their  Catholic 

maje  flies. 

As  foon  as  they  came  on  shore,  they  proftrated 
tnemfelves  to  the  earth,  which  they  kilfed  on  their 
knees  ^  returning  thanks  to  the  Almighty  God  for 
the  goodnefs  he*  had  fliewn  them  in  making  this 
difcovery  of  another  world.  The  admiral  then 
flood  up,  and  gave  the  name  of  St.  Salvador ,  or 
St.  Saviour ,  to  the  ifland,  which  the  natives  called 
Guanaham  \  being  one  of  thofe  afterwards  called 
the  Lucayo,  or  Bahama  iflands,  950  leagues  from 
the  Canaries ,  and  difcovered  after  they  had  failed 
thirty-three  days.  Columbus  immediately  after¬ 
wards  formally  took  pofleflion  of  the  ifland,  in  the 
name  of  their  Catholic  majefties,  for  the  crowns  of 
Cajlille  and  Leon ,  teftified  by  Roderic  de  Efcovedo , 
notary  of  the  fleet,  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  natives.  After  this,  the  Spaniards 
acknowledged  him  for  their  admiral  and  viceroy  ; 
fwearing  obedience  to  him,  as  the  reprefentative  or 
their  king  in  that  country,  with  all  the  joy  and  fa- 
tisfaftion  that  naturally  refuited  from  fo  great  and 
Angular  an  event  •,  all  of  them  imploring  his  par¬ 
don,  for  the  trouble  and  uneafinefs  which  they  had 
given  him,  by  their  timidity  and  inconflancy. 

E  4  The 
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The  Indians,  all  this  time,  flood  amazed'  and 

im“  t  ,tt  g  ” 

f< "*  P"®?«  »f  *i  du„„y wi'd,” 

the  ihins  tLr  f  °nce,^ed>  fr°m  the  motion  of 
e  i^sps,  that  they  were  hvino-  thino-Q  .  c 

their  magnitude,  they  took  them  fo°r  L  \  ^ 

fea  monflers  never  before  keen  on  thr  ifts  BuT 

when  the  Spaniards  landed,  the  natives  '  ^ 

aftonifhed  at  their  beards  ,  ,  Were  m0re 

Patel  :  nor  were  the  Spani’ard^  f  T'T’  ■  ^  3p' 

?.-*  r*  WSSBStCtK 

above  thirty  years  of  age  T 1  ^  y°Un?’  0r  not 

ey  had  good  features,  though  their  fares 
were  fomewhat  difouifed  h„  ,1  -°  taces 

high  foreheads  ■  as  alfo  h  Y  H  extraord!nary 

black,  white  and  r  d  / P themfeiv«  with 

faces,’  but  o,;  thdr  bodies  ?h  ^  ^ 

which  was  black,  down  to  theirearsTanTfomeof  £m 

treffes  butlh’  5°  the  head  with  a  firing  like 
’  b,U,C theP™c,palornamentamong  them  was 
f  thm  8°Id  P)ate>  1"  the  form  of  a  crefcent  wlT, 
>ung  from  the  nofe  over  the  uppe  “  ’  lu 
arms  were  fpears  pointed  with  the^bomf/of  fifo 
to  they  had  no  knowledge  of  iron  meta  [J  J 
Of  which  they  2ii  ade  nfe  nf  <u  f  ’  mllead 
timber-work.  °f  Aarp  ftones  in  their 

Thu  admiral,  believino-  r  r- 

gentJe  and  fimpJe  pecr/e  n  i  Incuam  to  be  a' 

J  ^  jlJl  •)  oidered  fotne  firings  of 
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kfs-beads,  caps,  and  toys  of  fmall  value,  to  be 
iftributed  among  them ;  at  which  they  feemed  in¬ 
finitely  pleafed,  and  immediately  hung  the  beads 
about  their  necks ;  teftifying,  by  all  imaginable 
liens,  the  efteem  they  had  lor  thefe  prefents. 
in  return  for  which,  they  gave  the  Spaniards  gold, 

provifions,  and  javelins.  , 

When  the  admiral  returned  to  his  hups,  the 
Indians  followed  him  ;  feme  fwimming,  and  otters 
rowing  themfelves  in  their  canoes,  wlucn  are  veffels 
made  out  of  the  body  of  a  tree,  feme  of  them 
holding  forty  men,  and  others  only  two.  The 
Spaniards  invited  them  on  board,  where  they 
brought  parrots  and  cotton  yarn,  being  all  the 
merchandize  they  had,  to  exchange  for  European 
triffies ;  on  which  they  fet  lo  high  a  value,  that 
they  gathered  up  the  bits  of  glazed  difhes,  or  bro¬ 
ken  earthen-ware,  with  as  much  joy  as  the  Spani¬ 
ards  would  have  taken  up  pearls  and  gold,  but 
all  things  borrow  their  value  from  their  rarity  ;  for 
which  reafon  the  Indians  little  efteemed  gold  and 
pearls  •  as  they  were  as  common  and  unnecefiary 
among  them,  as  bells,  and  other  toys,  were  among 
the  Spaniards,  whom  they  looked  upon  with  ad¬ 
miration,  imagining  they  were  men  come  from 
heaven  •,  and  therefore  they  were  anxious  of  having 
any  thing  from  them  to  keep  as  a  memorial  to  their 
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The  admiral  enquired  of  the  Indians ,  as  we  las 

could  be  done  by  figns,  how  feveral  of  them  came 
by  fears  on  their  bodies ;  when  they  made  him 
undei-ftand,  that  the  people  of  fome  other  iflands 
wanted  to  make  them  prifoners,  and  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  thofe  wounds  in  defending  themfelves.  Co- 

,  limbus 


/L  NeW  ^ 1  s  t  o  k  y  of 

{e"Voilhy°^  the  Indians  ^  much 

'  Si"? *”  d:S,"£;ti: 

metal.  a'ge  countries  well  replenifhed  wfth  Thlt 

were  lnformation  that  there 

cf  them.  Indeed,  The  ^  ^ 

was  but  a  vcry  inconfiderabJed  |;e  had  dncovered, 

be  found  among  the  other  in/n  what  was  “ 
Stand  continent  of  2/ri‘a  f’  radufive  of  the 

°n]y  one  of  the  Lucayas  or  ’»«£  Was 

very  numerous  and  oU  Bahamas,  which  are 

confiderabJeexLt  he  etWdVe  °f  ^  of  a 

St  degrees  of  weft-ion^ude'Trfl^^'™  75  and 
^7  degrees  of  north-Etta*  *  ™  V  and 

the  14th  of  October  in  the  ‘cco^ing]jr,  on 

with  the  boats,  took  a  viefoTj  ^ 2™'’ 
north-weft,  till  he  rsn-e  ,  ,  the  coaft  to  the 

there  was  a  fafe  and  fna  •  °  ^  ^  °*  roc^s>  where 

Jeamen  wereted  ‘ 1  hT  ^  :  ^  as  ** 
perceived  that  it  was  in  °Wm&  and  as  Columbus 
continuance  upon  the  iflancMT*  t07m^ke  anf  long 
»  'earn  the  %J£  £“£  '*»*  feven 

%s;  after  which  he  rJ3  ’  d  returned  to  the 
the  other  iflands.  '  0Ut  °n  t*le  difcovery  of 

ifland!  atouJ  fevenfleastetd'ftthe7  aiTived  at  an 

having  obferved  a  erJ?  fr°m  the 

%e-  The  admirafcal  erf!!!7  in  t,ldr  Paf' 
Conception  ;  and  find’  u  ^IS  h^an^  St.  of 
**  of  .Cfef  tile  natives  were  C 

ile  Proceeded  farther,  till 

th$ 
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the  .7th,  when  he  came  to  another  ifland,  which 
wiled  Ferdinand*,  in  honour  of  the  king  T  u 
n  A  appeared  to  abound  in  water  .being  beauti- 
fa  ti  h  many  meadows  and  groves,  interfperfed 
fh  fotie  little  agreeable  hills,  which  there  were 
Wf/°tT  others  f  and  affording  a  great  variety  of 
birds'  thaMung  fweetly,  and 'hew  in  flocks  toge¬ 
ther  different  from  what  are  to  be  ieen  m  Europe 
There  were  alfo  feveral  lakes,  and  near  one  of 
them  they  faw  an  alligator,  about  ieven  feet  long, 
which  they  killed.  The  inhabitants  were  like  the 
other  Indians ;  but  appeared  to  have  more  lagaoty 
covering  their  nakedneis  with  cotton  clodis,  and 
managing  the  exchange  of  their  commodities  to  a 

srer:::"L,  which 

therto  difcovered,  inhabited  little  towns,  conf.ft- 
of  ten  or  twelve  houfes,  like  tents ;  fom= 
round,  and  others  long,  with  an  open  portal  be¬ 
fore  them  covered  with  leaves  of  trees  well  fit¬ 
ted  againft  the  inclemency  of  the  weath"’ 
vents  for  the  fmoke,  and  ridges  at  the  top  ;  but  they 
had  no  houlhold  furniture.  Finding  nothing  more 
in  Ferdinand*  than  in  St.  Salvador,  and  the  Ccnaf- 
tion  the  admiral  proceeded  to  another  ifland  call 
Saomoto,  by  the  Indians,  which  he  namec \JfaMa  m 
honour  of  the  Catholic  queen  ;  taxing  P0*^101 
it  before  witneffes,  and  the  notary,  as  ^  had  done  in 
the  others.  The  natives  were  like  tho  e  of  the 
Other  iflands,  and  informed  the  Spamards,  b) '  po»t- 
inv  to  the  fouth,  that  there  was  a  large  ifland,  ca! 
led  Cuba  which  the  admiral  believed  to  be  D- 
fa„»o,  and  therefore  would  not  loie  time  to  vifit 

*  ^  .  .n  j  Knf  {Veered  weft  fouth"Wefft 

the  adjacent  lftands  j  but  iteerea  weiu  ^ 


/ 
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and  afterwards  fouth-eaff  L  J 

^3nds>  lying  north  and  fo  Jr  h^dfcov^d  eight 

or  r“d  iflands,  beJuW 7 '  he  Ca,led  dd 
water  about  them  s  and  o  n  there  was  ftoal- 

;e  ddiovered  the  ifland  0>  qJ*  27tb  °f  0Wtrj 

xr?/^’  ->w  towi,ichh^-e 

^  KT  the  —  e  of 

weft  longitude,  and  between^  ^J7  degrees  of 
7th  latitude  s  being  about2°  and.f3  degrees  of 
a  out  70  broad.  The  count  •  -  °  n'l£S  lon£’  and 
Profpea  of  hills  and  pJains  ^Jle,ded  a  beautiful 

01  esi  rbe  woods  looking  !n8  erounds  and 
trees  tall,  being  ioaded  hgfJ^7  thick,  and  the 

frmt,  about  which  were  abund  ^ ,offoms>  a"d  rich 
admiral  anchored  in  a  Lear  °f  fairds-  The 

from  whencf  t  dr1"’  “d  CaUed  *  *• 

a"d’  being  defirous  of  obPiniiW^  tW°  houfhs  > 
about  the  country,  fent  /ome  rfg  *e  ‘"formation 

whc.e  approacli  the  Indians  fleri  ,  mcn  tIlere  ;  at 
and  filhing-tackle  behind  ’  eavjnS  their  nets 
wherever  the  Ihips  appeared  Tr™”7,  °tbers  did 
rmral  fent  two  Spaniard  r,  a.  P°n  t  llS’  t,le  ad- 
with  two  /*&**,,  fuppjyin  "  i*0^’  accomPanied 
barter,  and  fetting  them  lif  7*  wth  things  to 
with  inftrudtions  how  to  fn7l  their  retu™. 

Catholic  majefties  ,  ordetW  h  6  “me  of  the‘ 

a"d  get  hij^tl^  *  7  Up  the 
able,  without  committing  the  1  n3'"1'  ' ley  were 
of  the  natives.  8  leaft  Pr3"dice  to  any 

the  mean  time  the  r  • 

the  Spaniards  returned  o  nth  "7 1  "7  refitted>  and 

three  of  the  native  Indians  1 7  '  °^ovem^r,  with 

admiral  that  they  had  travel  1“  ^  informed  the 

travelled  twenty-two  leagues, 

and 
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and  found  a  village  of  fifty  houfes,  containing 
about  a  thoufand  inhabitants,  who  came  out  to 
meet  them,  led  them  by  the  arms,  and  lodged 
them  in  one  of  their  bed  houfes,  where  they  treat, 
ed  them  with  the  moft  extraordinary  refpeft,  killing 
their  feet  and  hands,  as  believing  they  came  from 
heaven  *,  and  giving  them  boiled  roots  to  eat,  which 
tailed  like  chefnuts.  They  aifo  intreated  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  continue  among  them,  or  at  lead  to  re- 
pofe  themfelves  for  a  fhort  time  *,  and,  when  they 
faw  them  returning  to  their  fhips,  they  offered  to 
bear  them  company  •,  for  the  two  Indians  had  in¬ 
formed  the  natives  there  was  no  danger  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  the  Spaniards .  The  Spanijh  labors 
likewife  reported,  that  they  had  feen  feveral  other 
towns  in  their  journey,  where  they  were  entertain¬ 
ed  with  great  hofpitality  :  they  alio  faid,  the  coun¬ 
try  was  well  planted  with  roots,  and  Indian  corn  or 
maize  •,  that  it  abounded  in  oaks,  pines,  palms,  and 
cotton’  dirubs-,  that  they  faw  a  great  variety  of 
birds,  among  which  were  partridges  and  nightin¬ 
gales  •,  but  found  no  other  beads  than  a  few  dogs, 
which  never  barked  •,  that  the  Indians  had  great 
quantities  of  cotton-yarn,  which  they  made  into 
nets  for  their  beds,  and  little  clouts  to  cover  their 
privities,  all  the  red  of  their  bodies,  being  naked  ; 
but  that  they  would  exchange  a  little  bafket  full 
of  cotton,  for  a  leather  thong,  a  piece  of  glazed 
ware,  or  a  bit  of  a  looking-glafs  >  and,  on  being 
adced  if  they  had  any  gold  or  pearls,  they  pointed 
to  the  eadward,  faying,  there  was  abundance  at 

Bohio. 

The  admiral  then  enquired  of  the  Indians ,  on 

board  the  fhips,  if  they  knew  where  gold  was  to 
*  be 
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be  had;  when  they  anfwered,  Cubanacan ;  by  which 
th ^Spaniards  imagined  they  meant  the  Great  ru 
and  that  Tartary  or  CUnL as  not  far  off  her 

journey  ,  f„"  SJT  d"’ 

'**  *  Province  In  c,  „,Mt 

wheie  there  were  mines  of  gold.  ’ 

Upon  this  intelligence,  the  admiral  ordered  fome 
Indmns  to  be  taken  from  feveral  Da,-ts  a„7e  ! 
into  Spam,  that  every  one  •  ’  “  rled 

of  his  own  rn„  c  ^  mig“t  ©lve  an  account 

Accordingly  m’  “  WItne,res  °f  the  difcovery. 

were  a l  en  7’  n  ^  me"’  Wom™ >  children, 

were  taken  ;  which  was  fo  far  from  Kivin„  anv 

tnce’  tllar’  as  they  were  ready  to  fail  an  hi 

tl'  Wh°  W?  huftand  to  °»e  of  the  women*1  and 
father  to  two  boys  on  board,  came  to  the  ’ihTp 
and  defired  to  be  nhm  .  ,  ,  .  1C  imP» 

children  e  ,  ‘  along  with  his  wife  and 

treated  7th  gmat  ci”h y^™"^  Md  ail  of 

the°e!fttfie  lf\o{ November,  the  admiral  flood  to 
th  eaftward,  for  the  difcovery  of  Bahia,  or  a  land 
11  of  cottages  s  the  word  Bohio  fignifyina  a  cot 
tage  among  the  Indians:  but  the  whJw7 
trary,  and  obliged  Columbus  to  fpend  three  or  fT" 
days  about  the  ifland  of  I/abol^  2  rl  ,°  tl 

Zf‘TsdT  leaft  make  theff 

eoldPin  A  he7  were  great  lloP«  of  dilcoverinn- 

as^he  wkT  “  ;dW,liCh  CCCafl0ned 

ind  continued  aoainft  him 

eaftern  point,  on  the  5th  o i  DcccmbA fox  mA; 

where 
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where  he  arrived  the  next  day,  being  18  leagues 

from  Cuba.  .  .  T1  , 

The  admiral  entered  a  port,  which  he  called 

St  Nicholas  •,  being  fafe,  fpacious,  and  deep,  en- 
compaffed  with  thick  woods  5  though  the  land  was 
hilly,  and  the  trees  fmall.  A  pleafant  river  dif- 
embogued  itfelf  into  the  harbour  •,  and  there  were 
feveral  canoes  on  the  fhore  capable  of  carrying  50 
or  60  perfons.  However,  as  they  found  no  people, 
the  admiral  proceeded  farther  to  the  northward,  till 
he  came  to  a  place  which  he  called  the  port  of  Con¬ 
ception ,  to  the  fouthward  of  an  Hand,  which  he 
called  Tortuga ,  ten  leagues  from  Bohio.  He  now 
found  that  the  ifland  of  Bohio  was  very  large  ;  that 
the  foil  and  the  trees  were  like  thole  of  Spam  ±  .  as 
alfo  that  they  took  feveral  fifti  known  in  Spam  ; 
and  that  they  had  heard  the  nightingale  fing,  with 
other  European  birds :  he  therefore  called  the  Hand 
la  Efpanola ,  or  the  Spanijh  Hand,  afterwards  corrupt  y 
called  Hifpaniola  :  for  having  named  the  firft  Hand 
San  Salvador ,  or  St.  Saviour ,  in  honour  of  God  ; 
the  lecond  the  Conception ,  with  refpedt  to  the  vir¬ 
gin  Mary  •,  the  third  Ferdinanda ,  for  king  Ferdi¬ 
nand  •  the  fourth  Ifabella ,  in  honour  of  the  queen 
and  the  fifth  Juana  for  the  prince  their  fon  he 
thouo-ht  proper  the  name  of  Spain  fhould  have  the 
fixthplace  ;  though  fome  of  his  people  told  him, 
it  would  be  more  proper  to  call  it  Caftellana  •,  be- 
caufe  only  the  kingdoms  of  Cajiille  and  Leon  were 

concerned  in  that  conqueft.  . 

The  admiral  was  defirous  of  taking  a  view  ot 
the  country,  and  of  making  an  enquiry  about  the 
gold  which  he  expected  to  find  there  :  but  the  na¬ 
tives  fled  from  the  Spaniards ,  and  gave  one  ano¬ 
ther 
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ther  notice  where  they  were  by  fires.  Columlus  thert 
fent  fix  men  well  armed  to  travel  up  the  count' 
*ho  returned  without  finding  any  people,  and  re 
prefentea  ,t  as  a  very  delightful  place:  but  as  thll 
fa,lors  were  ,n  a  wood  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  they  faw  a  great  number  of  naked  /* 
dtans,  who  tied  from  them  ;  when  the  failors  run 
after  them,  and  feized  a  woman,  who  had  a  little 

conducidShd  haTing-  “  Her  n0fe'  The 

bells  and  “  c  T^’  Wh°  “aTC  her  hawks- 
belb  and  firings  of  glafs  beads :  he  alio  caufed  a 

fhtrt  to  be  put  upon  her,  and  fent  her  away  with 

three  of  the  Indians  he  had  brought  with  him  and 

t  vee  Spaniards  to  accompany  her  to  her  habitation 

whtch  was  four  leagues  diftant  to  the  fouth-eaft  • 

whh  a  r  r  he  fent  ,line  mom 

with  an  Indian  of  Sal  Salvador.  ’ 

rhoTri"founda  town  “"lifting  of abouta 
“vthe^ :erKhiCh’°ntheiraPProachrwereaban! 

doned  by  the  inhabitants :  but  an  Indian  went  after 
and  overtook  them;  who  extolled  th e  Spaniards  in  fo 
high  a  manner,  as  to  prevail  on  the  natives  to  return 
The  Indians  were  aftonilhed  at  the  Spaniards  laid 
heir  hands  on  their  heads  by  way  of  honour  and  re- 
ipedl  carried  them  provifions,  and  def.red  they 
would  ftay  that  night  among  them.  The  SpaZZ 
returned  with  an  account  that  the  country  fbound 
ed  in  provifions  ;  that  the  people  were  whiter  -md 
of  better  countenances,  than  thofe  of  thither 
iflands,  and  more  tradable  ;  as  alfo  tha*  rhi- 
try  which  produced  gold  was  more  *  the  eaftward* 
,HAvrNG  received  this  information,  though  the 
wind  was  contrary,  the  admiral  depa  ted  from  the 
weft  end  of  the  ifland,  and  failed  aLg  t£  noS 

coafi : 
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Coaft  :  in  which  pafiage,  he  took  an  Indian  with  his 
canoe  into  the  {hip,  gave  him  fome  toys,  and  fent 
him  to  land  ;  when  the  Indian  fpoke  fo  favourably 
of  the  Spaniards  to  his  countrymen,  that  many  of 
them  were  encouraged  to  come  on  board  the  Ihips. 
The  Indians  brought  only  fome  fmall  grains  of  pure 
gold,  hanging  at  their  nofes,  which  they  freely 
gave  to  the  Spaniards  *,  and  being  alked  from 
whence  that  gold  was  brought,  they  anfwered  by 
figns,  that  there  was  great  plenty  of  it  farther  on. 
But  when  the  admiral  enquired  for  the  ifland  of 
Cipango ,  they  imagined  he  meant  Cibao ,  where 
moft  gold  was  found  upon  the  ifland,  and  pointed 

to  the  place. 

The  admiral  was  informed,  that  the  cazique,  or 
the  king  of  this  part  of  the  ifland,  was  coming  to 
pay  him  a  vifit,  attended  by  two  hundred  men, 
with  his  tutor  and  counfellors  ;  the  cazique  being 
carried  on  a  bier  on  their  fhoulders  ;  and  when  he 
came  on  board,  the  Spaniards  were  furprized  to  fee 
what  great  refpeft  they  paid  him,  and  how  fedately 
he  behaved  himfelf.  The  admiral  gave  the  cazique 
a  piece  of  cloth,  fome  amber  beads,  a  pair  of  red 
fhoes,  and  a  bottle  of  orange  flower-water;  with 
which  he  was  extremely  well  pleafed,  and  gave  the 
admiral  agoldgirdle,  thatlooked  like  thofe  in  Spain, 
though  the  workmanfhip  was  different,  and  fome 
plates  of  gold.  The  cazique  offered  the  admiral 
any  thing  in  his  country,  and  exprefied  great  con¬ 
cern  that  they  could  not  underftand  one  another. 
The  admiral,  by  means  of  the  Indian  interpreter, 
informed  the  cazique,  that  he  was  commander  for 
their  catholic  majefties,  who*  were  the  greateft  fove- 
reigns  in  the  world  :  but  neither  the  cazique,  nor 

e?  -  -r-i  K.O 
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his  attendants,  would  believe  any  other,  than  that 
the  Spaniards  came  from  heaven.  The  Indians  were 
tieated  with  great  civility  and  generality;  the  ad¬ 
miral  paying  great  honour  to  the  cazique,  who  re¬ 
turned  with  gi  eat  latisradtion  to  the  town  where' 
he  refided,  which  was  twelve  miles  up  the  country. 

The  admiral  was  refolved  to  make  a  further  dif- 
covery  of  the  country,  and  fet  fail  on  the  ioth  of 
December ;  being  perfuaded  that  Hifpamola  had 
many  capes  and  harbours,  with  a  temperate  air,  and 
a  delightful  foil.  Several  towns  appeared  on  the 
Ihore,  and  many  Indians  brought  provifions  to  the 
mips;  informing  the  admiral,  that  their  kino-,  or 
eazique,  defired  he  would  make  a  vifit  to  his  town 
and  that  he  was  waiting  for  him,  with  feveral  of 
his  people,  on  a  point  of  land.  The  admiral  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation,  and  went  alhore  in  his  boats  ; 
when  the  king  fent  him  provifions  and  parrots  : 
the  admiral  alio  prefenting  the  Indians  with  hawks- 
bens,  glafs  toys,  and  fome  pieces  of  tin  ;  after 
which,  he  returned  to  the  Ihips,  though  the  Indians 
particularly  the  women  and  children,  greatly  re- 
gietted  his  departure,  all  of  them  believing  that  the 
Spaniards  were  celeftial  beings. 

On  the  2 2d  o i  December ^  a  mefiengei*  came  to 
the  admnal  from  Guacanagari ,  the  king  of  the 
country,  defiring  him  to  come  to  his  town,  and 
that  he  would  give  him  all  his  poffeffions,  which 
weie  extenfive,  as  he  was  one  of  the  five  fovereigns 
of  the  if  and.  The  mefienger  brought  the  admiral 
a  girdle,  adorned  with  fmall  filh-bones,  like  feed 
pearl,  curioufly  wrought,  and  four  fingers  broad  ; 
as  alfo  a  vizor  of  beaten’gold  :  upon  which,  the  ad¬ 
miral  fent  his  notary,  and  fix  Spaniards 3  to  pay  his 

com- 
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compliments  to  Guacanagari ,  who  came  out  to 
meet  them  ;  all  his  people  gazing  on  them  with 
joy  and  admiration*  The  king  gave  the  notary 
fome  cotton  cloths,  parrots,  and  pieces  of  gold  ; 
his  people  giving  the  Spaniards  what  they  were 
able  ;  and  valuing  the  Spanijh  toys  as  religious  re¬ 
lics. 

On  the  24th,  the  admiral  vifited  Guacanagari , 
whofe  principal  town  was  about  fourteen  miles 
from  the  port  •,  where  he  continued  fometime, 
and  then  returned  on  board  ;  having  met  with 
a  very  hofpitable  reception.  The  weatiier  being 
fair,  and  the  fea  calm,  the  failor  that  was  at  the 
helm  left  it  to  a  grummet ;  though  the  admiral, 
during  the  whole  voyage,  ordered  the  fteerfmen 
never  to  quit  the  helm  :  but  the  ftill  calm  invited 
the  feamen  to  deep,  who  imagined  they  were  out  of 
all  danger,  when  the  current  carried  the  fhip  along 
very  greatly,  till  it  ftruck  on  a  rock,  with  fuch  a 
dreadful  noife,  that  it  could  be  heard  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  league..  When  the  rudder  ill  tick,  the 
admiral  was  firftup  *,  though  he  had  not  fkpt  two 
days  and  a  night  before  :  the  mailer  then  came  up, 
and  was  ordered,  as  the  boat  was  out,  to  let  fall  an 
anchor  at  the  Hern  by  which  means  they  might  work 
out  the  fhip  with  the  help  of  the  capftain.  How¬ 
ever,  inftead  of  finding  his  orders  properly  executed, 
the  admiral  perceived  lome  of  his  men  were  making 
away  in  the  boat  to  the  caravel  that  lay  to  the  wind¬ 
ward,  half  a  league  from  his  own  fhip.  The  ad¬ 
miral  then  ordered  the  fhip  to  be  lightened,  and  the 
mah  to  be  cut  down  :  but  Ihe  fprung  a  leak  between 
the  ribs,  and  lay  down  on  a  fide,  opened  near  the 
keels,  and  was  foon  full  of  water  :  fo  that  if  the 

Fa  _  wind 
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wind  had  blown,  or  the  fea  been  rough,  every  man 

on  board  muff  have  perilhed;  though,  if  the  mat 

ter  had  done  what  the  admiral  ordered  him,  the 
ihip  would  have  been  got  off  faff.  The  boat  re¬ 
turned  to  their  affiance, with  feme  additional  hands 
fiom  the  caravd  Nma  :  but,  as  there  was  no  pof- 
fibility  of  preferring  the  ihip,  proper  care  was  ta¬ 
ken  for favrng  the  men.  Accordingly,  the  admiral 
i-  t  a  meflage  to  Guacanagari ,  acquainting  him  of 
T  misfortune  s  upon  which  the  king  and  his  bro¬ 
thel  s  immediately  brought  their  canoes  to  the 
wreck,  took  off  all  upon  decks,  and  carried  them 
iaie  to  land ;  with  ftrong  affurances  of  their  re- 
maining  untouched. 

I  wo  days  after  Guacanagari  went  aboard  the 
caravel  Nma  where  he  found  the  admiral  in  oreat 
affliftion  for  the  lofs  of  his  ihip  ,  but  told  him  that 
had  been  gathered  from  the  wreck  was  ready  to  be 
delivered  to  him  on  ihore,  comforted  him  in  his- 
diftrefs,  and  offered  him  all  the  affiftance  in  his 
power:  he  alfoprefented  him  with  fome  <mld  •  and 
obferving  the  admiral  valued  this  metaf,  he  told’ 
him  he  would  caufe  fome  to  be  brought  him  from 
UDao.  I  he  Indian  prince  complained  of  the  Ca- 
nhlees,  who  carried  away  his  people;  affiiring  the 
admiral,  it  was  on  that  account  his  people  fled  at 
faff  from  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  imagined  to  be 
their  enemies.  The  admiral  fliewed  his  arms  to 
Guacamgan,  offering  to  defend  him,  which  gave 
him  great  fatisfaftion  ;  but  he  chiefly  admired  the 
cannon,  upon  whole  firing  the  Indians  fell  down 
as  ,f  they  had  been  dead.  After  this  the  king  re¬ 
turned  to  Ihore ;  having  invited  the  admiral  to  pay 

him  anotner  vifit to  eat  Axis  and  Qazaii,  which 
was  their  principal  diet.  '  A 
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As  the  admiral  found  the  Indians  were  fuch  in- 
offenfive  andhofpitable  people,  fo  ready  to  afford  af- 
fiflance  to  ftrangers  indiftrefs,and  their  kingfo  wil- 
lino-  to  accommodate  the  Spaniards  with  whatever 
they  defired  he  came  to  a  relolution  of  leaving 
fome  men  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that  they 
might  make  farther  difcoveries,  trade  with  the  peo¬ 
ple^  and  learn  the  language  ;  becaufe  he  intended 
foon  to  faif  back  to  Spain ,  and  when  he  returned 
to  Hifpaniola ,  he  expeded  to  find  fome  perfons  ca¬ 
pable  of  giving  diredions  how  to  form  the  fettle- 
ments,  which  he  thought  it  would  be  neceflary  to 
make  upon  the  ifland.  In  purfuance  of  this  relolu¬ 
tion,  the  admiral  built  a  fort  with  the  timber  of 
his  wrecked  fhip,  in  a  harbour,  which  he  called 
the  port  of  Nativity.  JLhe  fort  had  a  dnch  lound 
it,  and  was  finifhed  in  ten  days  j  being  ftiong 
enough  to  be  defended  againft  the  natives,  who 
were^fhewn,  and  dreaded  the  effed  of  the  Spanijh 
arms,  efpecially  the  artillery. 

The  admiral  had  feveral  motives  for  leaving  a 
garrifon  here  •,  becaufe,  when  it  was  known  in 
Spain,  that  people  had  been  left  there  to  fettle,  the 
Spaniards  would  be  more  inclinable  to  go  over  : 
befides.,  as  he  had  only  his  own  fhip,  all  his  people 
could  not  be  contained  in  it,  without  great  incon¬ 
venience  :  to  which  may  oe  added,  that  h>_  found 
feveral  of  his  people  very  willing  to  continue 
among  the  Indians ,  who  had  fhewn  them  fo  much 
friendfhip  and  affability  •,  as  alfo,  that  the  admiral 
intended  to  carry  with  him  fome  of  the  natives  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  moft  valuable  things  pro¬ 
duced  in  it,  in  confirmation  of  the  difeovery.  _He 

made  choice  of  thirty-nine  men  to  ftay  in  the  rort, 

F  o  under 
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under  the  command  of  James  de  Arana ,  with  full 
power,  as  he  had  received  it  from  their  majefties  ; 
leaving  with  them  a  fliip-carpenter,  a  caulker,  a 
coopei,  a  tailor,  and  a  gunner  ;  who  were  furnifhed 
with  provifions  for  a  year,  fo me  feeds  to  fow,  and 
feveral  things  to  barter  j  as  alio,  all  the  great  guns, 
and  other  arms  in  the  fhip,  with  the  boat  belong, 
ing  to  it.  He  exhorted  the  men  to  obey  their  com¬ 
mander,  to  pay  refpecB  to  Guacanagari^  and  offer 
no  offence  to  his  people ;  giving  them  the  Brongeft 
affurances,  that  he  would  ipeedily  return  to  them 
with  a  greater  power. 

Before  his  departure,  the  admiral  paid  another 
vifit  to  Guacanagari ,  who  received  him  with  o-reat 
Bate ;  being  attended  by  five  of  his  caziques,  or 
tributary  princes,  all  with  crowns  of  gold  upon 
theii  heads.  The  king  prefented  his  crown  to 
the  admiral  5  and  the  caziques  made  him  a  prefenc 
of  fome  plates  of  gold,  made  of  grains  beat  toge¬ 
ther  between  two  Bones.  The  admiral  gave  Gua¬ 
canagari  z  collar  of  beautiful  beads,  recommended 
the  Spaniards  to  his  friendBiip,  and  told  him  he 
had  commanded  them  to  afliB  him  againB  the 
Caribbees.  The  admiral  alfo  promifed  that  he 
would  foon  return  with  prefents  from  the  king  of 
Spain  ;  and  Guacanagari  anfwered  him  with  great 
fignsof  forrowfor  his  departure  5  which  the  admi¬ 
ral  would  not  have  made  fo  foon,  if  he  had  not 
been  apprehenfive  that  the  caravel  Pint  a  would  get 
home  lafe,  and  her  people  give  fome  information 
againB  him  to  conceal  their  own  crime. 

On  the  4th  of  January  1493,  the  admiral  left 
tne  port  of  the  Nativity ,  failing  eaBward  till  the 
6th,  when  he  dilcovered  the  caravel  Pinta  failing 

toward 
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toward  him  before  the  wind.  They  returned  to¬ 
wards  IBfpaniola,  and  Martin  Jlonfo  Ptnzon  made 
his  excufe  for  having  parted  company,  pretending 
to  have  been  forced  away  by  ltrefs  of  weather : 
but  the  admiral  thou  ght  it  improper  to  enter  into  a 
difpute  about  the  matter;  though  he  knew  he  left 
him  voluntarily,  and  underftood  he  had  got  a  great 
deal  of  pold  by  bartering  with  the  natives  of  Hifpa- 
niola  fef  trifles,  half  of  which  the  captain  took  for 
himfelf,  and  gave  the  other  half  among  his 

learnen. 

The  admiral  was  now  in  fpirits,  on  being  hap¬ 
pily  joined  by  the  other  (hip  ;  and  continued  for 
feveral  days  failing  along  the  ifland,  giving  names 
to  feveral  capes  and  harbours.  He  fent  feven  men 
with  the  boat  for  water,  on  the  12  th  of  January, 
who  faw  fifty-five  naked  Indians,  with  long  hair, 
like  the  women  in  Spain,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  fwords  made  of  hard  palm  wood,  and 
heavy  fpears  ;  their  heads  being  adorned  with  a 

kind  of  coronets  made  of  beautiful  feathers.  They 

were  at  firft  prevailed  on  to  fell  two  of  their  bows  to 
the  Spaniards ;  but  were  fo  tar  from  felling  any 
more,  that  they  began  to  offer  them  violence ; 
upon  which  the  Spaniards  fired,  and  wounded  t  iree 
of  the  Indians,  who  immediately  fled,  and  left  then- 
arms  behind  them.  This  was  the  firft  time  that 
the  Spaniards  received  any  aft  of  hoft.l.ty  from  the 
Indians  of  Hifpaniola ,  which  gave  the  admiral  feme 
uneafinefs;  though  he  knew  it  would  make  them 
fenfible  of  the  weight  of  the  Spanijh  arms. 

On  the  14th,  a  great  number  of  Indians  .ap¬ 
peared  on  the  fhore,  and  the  admiral  ordered  the 

boat’s  crew  to  be  upon  their  guard :  but  the  Indians 

jp  ^  came 
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came  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  their  ca 
7-.que  went  on  board  the  caravel,  where  hTw« 

W‘th  rerPea>  and  prefented  the  admi- 
ra  wtth  h.s  crown  of  gold.  The  next  dav  four 

yonng  Indians  ^  to  the  caravel  in  canoes"  who 
acquainted  the  admiral  with  manv  “  ’  , 
fhewed  him  the  ifland  of  St  "f,.!  1  partlcuIars> 

advancing  fixteen  leagues  with  the  wind  at  lift’ 

north-weft ;  when  the  Indians  he  had  on  board’ 

pointed  to  the  iflands  of  St  Ifohn  l\/r  +•  ■  * 

the  Caribbees :  but  though  Vl  i  Martinico,  and 
•  uuu,  tnough  the  admiral  was  defir 

ous  of  talcing  a  View  of  thofe  iflands,  he  was  afraid 

of  difpirmng  his  men,  as  the  wind  f  efliened  td 

therefore,  fleered  direftlv  for  ^  j  ’  and> 

cefsfully  for  feveral  days  ^  fuc' 

JtS:"  r  g°od  on  a  bowl- 

r l  ,  had  IlCtJe  benefit  of  her  mizen 
maid,  fo  that  they  made  little  way  as  the  a  • 

to  the  winds,  they  endeavoured  to  keep  theTl^f 

they  really  failed,  bein^  entirelv  J?SUeS  than 

way  **  ™de  ;  the  northward^;  ££ 

wTalftn  t  Syj  7"  -re  probably 

leagues  lefs  than  the  others.  !K‘ndred  and  fi% 

C.’y 
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Ou  the  1 2th  of  February ,  the  fea  began  to  (well 

•  v.  „.,r  and  dangerous  ftorms  ;  which  oblige 

Ihe  (hips  w  drive  without  any  fail,  during  the 

Si^The  next  morning  the  wind  tokened; 

but,  on  the  ,3«h  at  night,  it  arofe  again,  with 

r  .  rn  tuat.  as  the  danger  was  imrm- 

dreadful  waves :  fo  that,  as  me  0 

nent  and  as  there  was  no  other  way  to  avoid  it, 
the  admiral  let  his  (hip  run  before  the  wind;  h. 
example  being  followed  by  the  captainrf the 

Pint  a  who  foon  after-  difappeared. 

Sun-rifing,  the  wind  blew  fiercer ;  and  the :  ad^ 

miral  was  now  the  more  afraid  of  penftmv 
his  people  believed  the  Pinta  was  already  loft. 

The^ admiral  thought  it  was  impoffible  to  fur- 
Vive  the  danger  of  this  terrible  form  »  but,  that 
feme  knowledge  might  come  to  their  Catholic  m  - 
fties  of  what  he  had  done  in  their  fervice,  he 
wrote  a  narrative  on  parchment  of  what  he  had 
difcovered  in  how  many  days  he  performed  the 
vovave  and  what  way  he  had  done  it ;  with  an 
account  of  the  nature  of  thofe  lands,  and  or  the 
n  h  rants  •  as  alfo  informing  them,  that  their 
majefties  fubjedts  were  left  in  pofleffion  of  what  he 
had  difcovered.  This  writing  was  folded  up, 
fealed,  and  addreffed  to  them  Catholic  majefties ; 
with  the  promife  of  a  reward,  on  the  outfide,  of 
a  thoufand  ducats,  to  any  perfon  who  fliould  de  i- 
ter  it  to  them  fealed ;  becaufe,  that,  if  any 
foreigner  found  it,  the  promifed  reward  might  in¬ 
duce  him  not  to  give  it  to  another  The  admira 
then  wrapped  the  writing  in  an  oiled  cloth,  melded 
in  a  ball  of  wax,  which  he  put  into  an  empty  cafi, 
bunged  it  clofe  up,  and  threw  it  uitt .the fea  H 
alfo  placed  another  calk  on  the  h.gheft  pan  ot  the 
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Aip,  with  a  copy  of  the  fame  writing  inc,  { y  . 
the  fame  manner ;  fo  that  if  the  n  c  i  w 
caft  might  ftUI  remain  above  tt.  P  ^ 
All  the  feamen  expefted  to  periih  in  tf,»  a 
and  went  to  their  devotions  ?Z 
caft  lots  who  ihonld  go  on  pilgrimage  t0  £  £ 

Guadalupe,  if  they  efcaped,  and  the  lot  fell ,  7 
on  the  admiral.  Then  thev  H,-„  •  e‘  lP' 

ihould  go  to  the  ladv  J  T  d  aSam’  wh° 

,  •  r-  dy  °f  Loretto  *n  It  ah,  on  their 
arrival  in  Europe,  which  fell  on  Peter  de  VW 

mariner.  As  the  ftorm  ffiu  increaftd  t£\n 

made  a  vow  to  go  barefoot,  in  their  Ihim  at  th 

landing,  to  fome  church  dedicated  m  f  K  t  h 
Mary ;  befides  which,  every  one  ma  V  ^ 
for  himfelf.  But  h  -v  PnBtevws 

•i«  dir™,,  ;™« 

its  difcoverer  :  the  ftorm  began  to  abate 
ther5thof  February,  they  faw  land  a-head  b  °" 
ing  from  them  eaft-north-eaft  .  wV  u  r  ’  b 
for  the  iftand  of  Madeira,  and  otht  “7 
or  the  rock  of  Titian  ■  ,h  ,  *  °  pe 

-r  -» 

were.  1  tne7  really 

They  plied  to  and  fro  with  ereaf  rT.‘flr  t 
and,  on  the  1 8th,  came  to  an  Inrl  fCuIty  i 
lide  of  the  iftand  of  St  Mery  1  Z  n°rth 
men  made  a  fignal  to-the  carfvel  ^7’  three 

admiral  fent  the  boat  for  them  whoT  the 

retrefhments  of  bread  and  f  ir  °  °10ugJlt  him 

whofe  name  was  Don  John  S°Vernor> 

<%,  he  ordered  one  half  of  J  J'  Ihenext 
proceftion  to  an  adWnr  I,  ^  men  t0  §°  out  in 
chapel,  dedicated  to  Ihe  P^Zm’  ^  7*  * 
their  vow  3  telJino-  them  ,?  \  t0  Perf°rm 

°  ^iat  when  they  returned, 

•  he 
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he  would  go  out 

the  Poriuguefe,  to  barefoot,  and  in  theff 

brate  mafs. ,7 ermita„e >  where  the  Pcrtuguefe  go- 

mirtS’  fel  upon  Them,  hd  made  them  pritbners. 
vemor  fell  upo  feveral  Porluguefe,  then  came 

The  governor  and  feve  a  ^  Jt4  admiral,  to 

T0  offered  him*  butthe 

demand  holtages,  .  r  The  ad- 

governor  would  not  venture  h. 

»i»i  *»  S.  h  m* 

refreihments,  an  '  notwithftanding 

fo  bafely  detamed  J  ”>  were  ac 

peace  ?  He  alio  ^  Wm  that  he  was  employed 

comm.ffion,  to  CathoUc  majefties :  but  the 

m  the  fenT  <t  He  knew  nothing  of  them, 
governor  anfwered  H  fear  them ... 

4t  „r  t-Vieir  commifilons,  nor  ui  .  ,  ^ 

He  likewife  told  ^TheTierTf  his  pcrtuguefe 

d0neftTS  wheT'he  admiral  replied,  “  That,  if 
majefty  ;  wher  immediately  reftored, 

“  men,r  l  a  TcTTaway  double  the  num-f 
he  would  take  and  «-  y  c  •  ”  Eut 

..  ber  of  Pcrtuguefe  prifoners,  mto  Spa ,n 

3  Vrrtuvuefe  governor  lent  the  boat, 

ThTvoTeraymen,  a  notary,  and  five  feamen. 
With  two  i  feruritv  to  come 

to  the.  admiral,  who  gave ^^them  Iris 
on  board  the  caravel, ,  whe he  releafed 

commimon^  ttpon  wh  ch  o^y  wfenthe  admiral 

his  men,  and  "  had  fertt  or- 

Xi'i  L  dJta,  »  *™= 

* ’pia™  rf  *' *a“J  b' 


power. 
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Having  recovered  his  rrw=n  „  4  7. 
being  fit  to  fail  for  9*  •  i  >  the  weather 

24th  of  ^ 

ble  itorm  ,  whenThev  a»  7  WKh  an0ther  terrf- 
and  f 

with  all  Jheir  L  Trff;  S’  Tf^  drove' 
till  the  4th  of  ifj./  i  ’  “  the  gr'«eft  danger, 

to  put  into  harbour  totSe’  ft  *  7  « 

able  to  continue  J  r  7  h  ftorm  ;  bcin8  un' 
mouth  of  the  rive  t”’  3  t0Wn  btuated  at  the 

Tut  hint  "J V  ,  I7mileseaft°f  Lijbon. 

::  2»  -«« of  &£* 

“  ports  l^mugat to  n0t  ^  CnterinS  the 
“  1.0  The  ,dX,"  ‘,£  ifcT"  *' 

r/ i  -  -  “;d -- 

med  boat,  and  ordered  him  to  go  up  with  him 

of  S  but °cm  1  Wm/elf  bef°re  theoffi“ra 
“  admiral"  to  ^&&“t3nf';'ered’  “Thathewas 

«  r  „  l  m3Jeft,eS  0f  and  that  it 

'V-s  no,  incumbent  upon  him  to  give  fuch  an  ac 

I  “unt  of  himfelf ;  nor  would  hf  g<v  out  0f  hl‘ 

fiup,  Un.eis  he  was  compelled  by  force.”  The 

would  colder  a  h?  deflred  that  the  admiral 

wShe  refdt  *?  ^  him  his  “otmiffion  ; 

f  produced :  whereupon  the  matter 
returned  to  the  aaV^n  „  a  F  me  maiter 

°  Jeon’  and  reported  what  had 

paffed ; 
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paired-,  when  the  captain  went  on  boarf*e«m- 
vel  with  drums,  trumpets,  and  hautboys  ,  of 
■  ’  t0  ferve  Columbus ,  in  whatever  he  fhould  com- 

m  As  foot!  as  it  was  publickly  known  at  Lijbon, 
that  the  admiral  came  from  the  Indies ,  and  had 
feme  Indians  in  the  Ihip,  the  citizens  crouded  on 
board  to  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  fo  enterprizing 
a  man,  and  fo  ftrange  a  people  ;  fome  of  them  ap- 
olaudinci  the  glorious  undertaking  -,  while  others 
reviled  °the  minifters  of  Portugal ,  whofe  avarice 
and  incredulity  had  loft  their  king  and  country  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  the  difcovery. 

The  next  day,  the  admiral  received  a  letter  from 

the  king  of  Portugal,  giving  him  an  invitation  to 
come  to  his  palace  of  Valparaifo-,  which  the  admi¬ 
ral  was  obliged  to  do,  to  avoid  Ihew.ng  any  m.f- 
truft.  The  nobility,  and  officers  of  ftate,  were 
ordered  to  attend  the  admiral,  and  conduft  him  to 
the  king,  who  received  him  with  much  honour, 
admitted  him  to  fit  covered  in  hts  prefen^ 
expreffed  great  fatisfaAion  at  the  fuccefs  of  his 
vovave.  His  majefty  then  allied  him  fome  parti- 

cuLs  concerning  his  expedition  ;  faying,  he  was 

of  opinion,  that,  according  to  the  arddes  ftipulated 
with  the  kings  of  Caftille,  the  conqueftof  the  new 
difcovered  country  belonged  to  the  kings  0  "r 
gal,  rather  than  to  thofe  of  Caftille.  Tow  ic  tie 

ilmiral  replied,  “  He  had  not  feen  thofe  an.cles  ; 

nor  knew  any  more,  than  that  their  Catholic  maje- 
fties  had  commanded  him  not  to  go  to  the  gold 
mine,  nor  to  Guinea  -,  which  had  been  proclaimed 
in  all  the  ports  of  Andalufia,  before  he  fet  out  up¬ 
on  his  voyage.”  The  king  gracioufly  anfwerg. 
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«  SeuW”Ved^rntedJn°  Vouchersin  thatpar- 
iculai ;  and  then  ordered  the  prior  of  Cw 

who  was  the  principal  perfon  attending  his  majefty 

to  entertain  the  admiral.  The  next  day,  the  king 

heqZuld  h  mir,3i’  that  wanted  any  thing 
he  dioiild  have  it:  he  then  made  him  fit  down 

and  alked  many  queftions  relating  to  the  voyage’ 
otLneLC°Untf’  t  iadWdeS’  the  people,^  and 
concern  for  having  loft  the  good  fortune  of  fit  a 

h  :  t  thr  rrc  aif° p«*ns  ab:: 

2iat  he  1  ^h?.r0ffered  £0  ki!!  the  admiral,  that 
^hat  he  had  difcovered  might  be  concealed:  but 

horredftH  y'rdained  {o  a  thought,  and  ab- 

hoi  red  fo  infamous  an  aftion.  However,  the  kin  v 

m  .mated  to  Columbus,  he  thought  the  difcovery 

belonged  to  Portugal ;  becaufe  the  admiral  had  r l 

ided  moft  of  his  life  in  that  kingdom.  To  which 

the  admiral  anfwered,  that,  as  his  majefty  would 

not  accept  of  the  overtures  he  had  made  him  he 

w^out  with  a  commifiion  from  their  Catholic 

ofSer6  ffarch’  the  admWi  took  leave 
of  the  king,  who  had  ordered  feveralof  his  nobility  to 

attend  him  to  UJlm.  They  conduced  him  through 

^  where  the  queen  was  in  the  monaftery 

ot  it.  Anthony ,  wliofe  hand  Columbus  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  kifs,  and  gave  her  an  account  of  hi 


-  a  ■  -  mi  auufuih.  or  lliq 

oyage.  Upon  his  departure  from  the  queen,  the 
Ung  rent  a  nrfenger  to  inform  him,  ‘that  if  he 

order  him  to  t°  §°  ‘"‘f  Cajm  by  knd>  i,e  would 

rites  an attended>  find  car¬ 
nages,  and  every  thing  elfe  he  had  an  occafion  for 

IS  journey.  But  the  admiral  chofe  to  return  by 

lea. 
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fcjthat  their  Catholic  majefties  were  at  Barcdom^ 
the  capital  of  Catalonia  :  upon  which,  he  feem 
Alined  to  ™  to  them  by  fea  in  his  caravel.  How¬ 
ever  he  was  prevailed  on  to  land  at  Palos,  where 
the  ’inhabitants  received  him  with  a  folemn  proce  - 
fion  and  thankfgiving,  for  his  return ;  all  admin  g 

fo  great  an  aftion,  which  they  never  imagined 

the  admiral  would  have  been  able  to  Per  <^ 

The  admiral  received  information,  that  Martin 

Alonfo  Pinzon,  the  captain  of  his  other  fhip,  w* 
rived  in  Galicia,  and  had  given  nonce  of  has  a.n- 
val  to  the  court  of  Spain  ;  propofing  o  have 
brought  the  firft  intelligence  of  the  important  c 
covery,  whereby  a  new  world  was  to  be  made 

l-  xm  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  old  ,  and 
particularly  for  the  “advantage  of  the  Spanijh  na- 
rion  but  their  Catholic  majefties  fent  him  orders 
to  attend  on  the  admiral  •,  which  gave  Pinzon i  fuch 
mortification,  that  he  retired  indifcontent  toPalos^ 
where  he  foon  afterwards  uied  wit  g  - 

VeTHBnadmiral,  having  altered  his  former  refolu- 
tiJof  going  by  fea  to  Barcelona,  fent  advice  ot 
hTs  arrival  uftheir  Catholic  majefties,  with  afum- 
mary  account  of  what  had  happepea  to  him,  dur 
his  voyage  ;  referving  a  more  ample  relation  to  be 
^ven  in°  perfon.  Their  majefties  returned  him  a 
gracious  anfwer,  purporting,  that  they  rejoic 
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his  fafe  return,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprfze  - 
ordering  him  to  be  expeditious  in  coming  to Bar* 
cdona  that  a  conference  might  be  held  concern¬ 
ing  this  great  difcovery,  and  to  confult  of  the 
moil  “n1veme«  means  for  advancing  what  had 
been  fo  happily  begun.  The  fuperfcription  of 

our  ad"  Wa.S’  7  1°  °0n  CWvier  Columbus, 
«(  dm'raI  ,of  the  ocean>  vice-roy  and  gover- 
«  n°r  °f  the  iflunds,  that  have  been  difcovered 

that"  A  e-  7*f “ for  !t  was  then  imagined 

Their  cl7hVay  C°"t,SU°US  “  the  Eafi  Mies. 

confider  ? "lmaJ  eS  ^  °rdered  Columius  to 
confider,  whether  it  was  proper  to  leave  any  or- 

-  e" [MSev’lle>  before  he  came  to  Barcelona  /and 

m  his  anfwer,  he  fern  a  memorial  of  the  lhips’ 

men,  ammunition,  and  provifions  that  were  pro-’ 

p-r  to  return  to  the  Inches :  after  which,  he  fet/ut 

mr  Barcelona,  with  feven  Indians;  ca/inZ/d/ 

him  fome  party-coloured  parrots,  and  other  things, 

which  had  never  before  been  feen  in  Europe. 

The  joy  of  their  Catholic  majefties  was  inex- 
preffible  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  whole  court  was 
unparalleled,  and  the  admiration  of  the  people 

7lv  fffeft  d°  h 10  1”p0rtant  a  dircovery  thuf  hap¬ 
pily  effefted,  when  the  generality  of  men  entertain- 

ed  n°  manner  of  hopes  about  the  expedition.  As 

the  admlral  drew  near  fhe  d  Qf  ^  ^ 

xvhole  court  went  out  to  meet  him,  the  city  was 
crouded  with  fpeftators,  their  majefties  ordered 
their  throne  to  be  placed  in  public,  and  received 

princemiHW‘th  a"  thC  h°n0UrS  due  to  a  foreign 
prince.  He  was  attended  by  a  multitude  of  „en- 

kie”e"  ;  and>  as  he  aPproached  the  throne, “the 

h  m  r  ZP’  /aVe  him  his  lland  to  kifs>  bade 
ri  e,  ordeied  a  chair  to  be  brought,  and  de- 

fired 
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fired  him  to  fit  down  in  the  royal  prefence,  where 
He  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  his  voyage 
andgdifcovery  ,  as  alfo,  of  the  hopes  he  conceived 
of  finding  greater  countries :  nor  was  t  eafy 
to  determine,  whether  their  majefties  had  more 
fatisfaftion  in  hearing  of  thefe  difcovenes,  or  the 

admiral  in  relating  them. 

As  the  articles  concluded  with  the  adnural, 

were  only  in  the  form  of  a  contrail,  which  he  had 
performed,  their  majefties  ratified  the  agreemen 
concluded  at  Santa-Fe  ;  and,  by  their  charters,  ap¬ 
pointed  Columbus ,  admiral,  vice-roy,  and  g 
oeneral  of  all  the  ifiands,  and  continent  to  the  we  - 
ward  of  the  Azores,  and  the  Cafe  VerM,  which 
he  already  had  difcovered,  or  ftiould  d>  cover  and 
conquer,  with  power  of  appointing  a  ’ 

both  civil  and  military.  Their  majettie  alfo  gave 
him  the  royal  arms  oiCafiile  and  Leon  to  bear  to¬ 
gether  with  thofe  of  his  family,  with  other  a 
Sons,  expreffing  his  difficult  and  wonder  u  difco- 
verv.  The  king  always  had  the  admiral  by  his 
hde7,  as  he  went  along  the  city  of  Barcelona,  an^ 
the  grandees  contended  who  fiiould  give  ini 
moft  honourable  reception  at  their  tables , 
which  was  due  to  the  merit  of  this  illuftrious  man 
by  whofe  enterprizing  genius  the  Spamjh  monarc  y 
became  the  moft  formidable  of  any  in 
till  their  opulence  in  America  damped  all  thefpn.t 
of  induftry  among  the  Spaniards  •,  whic  i  gave  a 
opportunity  to  other  nations,  to  ftnke  out  a  grand 
^  new  trail  of  commerce,  whereby  they  enriched 
themfelves  at  the  expence  of  Spam,  whom  ey 
drained  of  her  treafures,  in  the  purchafe  ol  their 

commodities.  Their 

Von.  I.,  ^ 
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I  heir  Catholic  majefties  acquainted  pope  Alex¬ 
ander  Vlth,  with  the  particulars  of  this  difeovery  of 
a  new  world  ;  informing  him,  that  it  had  been 
made  without  encroaching  on  the  crown  of  Por¬ 
tugal  j  and  defiring  his  holinefs  to  grant  to  the 
ungs  of  Cafiile  and  Leon>  the  lands  already  dif¬ 
fered,  or  that  fhould  be  difeovered,  and  to  ex- 
-  Pedlte  hls  buds  accordingly.  The  pope  readily 
gi  anted  this  requeft,  and  gave  their  Catholic  majef¬ 
ties  the  fbvereign  dominion  of  the  Indies, ,  with  fu- 
preme  junfdidion  over  all  that  hemifphere  ;  for 
w  rich  purpofe,  a  bull  was  palled,  with  the  confent  . 
and  approbation  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  on 
the  2d  of  May  r493)  containing  the  fame  forma¬ 
tes,  prerogatives,  and  powers,  which  had  been 
x-rore  granted  to  the  kings  of  Portugal,  in  relation 

XATA I  AAIndies-  Be&Ies> 

tJ  .  he„3d  °f, May'  the  P°Pe  Sranted  'heir  Ca¬ 
tholic  majefties  all  the  iflands  and  continents  abroad 

dif  overed,  or  that  fhould  be  difeovered,  drawing' 

me  from  pole  to  pole,  at  the  diftance  of  a  hundred 
t0,the  Wef?rd  °f  the  and  the  Cape 

vivid  t J  r  1  3,1  Which  ftould  be  dif“- 

appertain  m  '  “  the  Weff>  °r  fouth’  ftould 

appertain  to  the  navigation  and  difeovery  of  the 

mgs  of  Cajhle  and  Leon,  if  they  were  not  in  the 

po  te.iion  of  any  chriftian  prince  before  Clmftmas- 

day}  and  that  no  Perfon  fhould  pafs  into  thofe  parts 
under  penalties  and  cenfures.  > 

In  the  mean  time,  the  neceflary  preparations 

vo‘!  made  fjr  fendln8  the  admiral  out  on  another 
,  '  .  '  Indians  he  had  brought  with  him 

T efe  “Pty ;  the  king,  and  his  fori  prince  John , 
tang  godmta  j  after  which,  the  admiral  wal 

ordered 
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Ihich  he  had  called  Juana,  was  a  continent  or  art 
ifland.  Columbus  took  leave  of  their  majefties,  an 
fhe  whole  court  attended  him  out  of  the  gate  of 
Barcelona.  When  he  came  to  Seville  he  found  A 
ieventeen  fail  of  Ihips  were  fitted  out,  well  furn.ftied 
for  the  voyage,  with  great .  ftorer 1  of  provifioi H  - 
munition,  artillery,  corn,  feeds,  horfes  and  mar  , 
with  tools  to  work  the  gold  mines,  and  great qu 

dries  of  merchandize  to  barter,  as  a  o 

miralto  give  to  whom  he  thought  propel.  Th 
™w!  of  this  dil'covery,  and  of  the  gold  which  was 
to  be  found,  incited  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
men  to  undertake  this  fecond  expedition  with  t 
admiral  •,  feveral  of  whom  were  gentleme  ,  7 

were  handicrafts  of  different  trades,  and  a  great 
number  were  labouring  people  to  dig  an 

majefties,  by  a  new  commiffion,  appoint^ 

ed  the  admiral  commander  in  chief  o,  the  five  , 
captain-general  in  the  Indies:  Anthony  de  Torre  , 
was  'to  command  the  (hips  that  fhould  return : 
Francis  de  Penaloza,  and  Alonfo  de  Vallejo,  weie 
made  commanders  of  the  land  forces :  Berrnl 
de  Pifa,  was  made  accomptant  of  the  Indies  ,  an 
James  Marques  infpeftor :  with  whom  eve™  P™..f 
were  fent  for  the  converfion  ox  the  Indians  to  clu  - 
tianity,  who  had  particular  orders  to  draw  them 
over  to  religion,  by  making  them  Pre  en  s> 
treating  them  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs.  Befides, 
the  whole  body  of  thefe  adventurers  feverally  took 
a  folemn  oath,  to  be  obedient  to  their  majefties, 

G  2 
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and  to  the  admiral,  in  their  names,  as  alio  to  his 
jnihce,  and  to  be  careful  of  the  royal  revenue 
As  .t  was  apprehended  that  the  king  of  Portugal 

°f  mtem,pting  “JminS 

chart  to  be  drawn,  with  the  rhumbs,’ and  otlerpar' 
whkhhedrefiredmfhr,the  ™yage  t0  the  i 

than  was  at  firft  imagined  Th  «  come<3u>mce 
bled  at  Cadiz,  where  the  adm^tT  W  affim- 
board  with  all  the  demonftrations  'of  0n 

people,  full  of  the  m off  f  •  °  J  ^  that  a 
could  exprefs  at  the  appearance81""6  exPe(5lations, 
pedition  was  to  be  the  foil  '  *  ^  ex‘ 

ble  fund  of  wealth  to  the  S'/  a  “  “  lnexhaufti- 
and  more  particularly  to  the  dtizensl 

&  - 

and  all  kinds  of  need  fn  ^  Y’  °atS>  ^ 

The  men  being  all  embarked  , planting, 

fail  from  the  bay  of  CM*,  on  ^  2  tlpll'l' 
>493.  with  orders  to  fteer  fouth-  weft  Jthe C  ' 
Ties,  where  they  arrived  on  the  2d  of  of  7  I 

on  the  5th  anchored  at  Gomera  Tl  ’  and 
tinued  two  days  at  fiis  iZd  ^  tet 

ansi  :hfi"  -s 

Each 
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Each  pilot  had  fealed  inftruftions  given  him  how  to 
Lrhis  courfe  to  the  dominions  km| 

CeVeparated  from  the  admiral  by  ftrefs  of  wea- 
7her;  becaufe  he  would  not  have  them  know  that 
courfe  without  fuch  neceffity,  for  fear  it  lhoulc 
communicated  to  the  king  of  Portugal  who  » 
defirous  of  making  fome  acquifition  in  the  new  dif- 
covered  regions,  which  he  afterwards  obtained  m 

His  Portugueze  majefty  was  fo  much  concerned 
that  he  had  rejefted  the  propofals  of  Columbus,  and 
thereby  deprived  himfelf  of  the  benefit  of  a  new  em¬ 
pire  that  he  was  unable  to  conceal  his  inquietude  . 
therefore,  he  pretended,  that  the  fame  belonged  to 
him  and  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  to  take 
poffeffion  of  thofe  new  countries,  before  Columbus 
undertook  his  fecond  voyage.  In  the.mean  tune 
he  fent  an  ambaffador  to  their  Catholic  majefties, 
to  inform  them,  “  How  well  he  had  treated  the 

-  admiral  at  Lijbon,  and  how  much  he  was  re¬ 
al  ioiced  at  the  fuccefs  of  his  expedition  :  a  alio, 

-  that  f.nce  countries  were  difcovered  which  be- 
«  longed  to  him,  he  confided,  that  they  would 
“  dea?  as  honourably  and  amicably  towards  him, 

as  he  would  towards  them  upon  the  fame  occa- 
.1  fion  :  therefore,  as  he  underftood  they  intended 
'  «  to  continue  the  difcovery,  from  the  Canaries  di¬ 
ce  rectly  weft,  without  turning  to  the  fouthwa  - , 
-  he  rJquefted  them  to  command  the  admiral  to 
.  obferve  that  order  ,  and  he  would  d.recft  his 
“  fhips,  when  they  went  itpon  any  difcovery,  ^ 
“  incline  as  little  as  poflible  to  the  nort  twar 
Their  Catholic  majefties  alfo  fent  an  ambalMom 
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Lijbon,  to  defire  that  the  king  of  Portugal  would 

newrf  f  1,5  fUi,eftS  fr°m  S°in&  0r  rcnd^S>  to  the 
new  difcovered  countries,  becaufe  they  belonged  to 

he  crown  of  Spain.  But  his  Fortune  n°yefty 

endeavoured  to  deceive  the  Spanijh  ambafiador  by 

rs  t fleet  intended  -  ^ 

bus,  was  deftined  for  an  expedition  againft  the 

the  court  of T  '  ^  a!f° /referred  a  complaint  at 
all  J  aSamft  their  Catholic  majefties 

a  edgtng,  that  they  had  prevented  the  progrefs  of 

SanSTT  umt  fXCepted  bulls 

broke  .n  upon  his  limits,  and  that  it  L 

to  ,et  boundaries  to  prevent  the  troubles  Ihich 

.  .  ght  omerwiie  happen  between  the  fubiefts  of 

Z  ZZZZ  T1POpe’  for  the  prevention  of 
f  y  °jCafi0n  °f  complaints,  marked  out  what  be- 

01'derinS  line  to  be 
wn  from  pole  to  pole  ;  and  again,  granted  to 
the  kings  of  Cn/t/r,  all  that  fhould  be  conquered 
m  the  .Hands  to  the  eaft,  weft,  and  iouth  not  in 

the  poiTeffion  of  any  other  prince;  for  which  pur 

uX  bUli  W“  Paffcd  on  che  26£h  of  %. 

JZ"  crp  the  king  of  Portugal  was  ftill  difia- 
tisfied,  pretending  that  he  was  injured,  becaufe  the 

0f  partmon  ought  to  be  drawn  farther  on  to  the 
~  Ke  then  propofed  a  method  to  divi^  tie 

reffl"  ^  tW°  Cr°WnS’  by  3  iine  *a™  di- 

,,,>  ;rom  theC«*3ryiflands  to  the  weftward-  that 
-lthefeas,ifiands,and  countries  from  that  ftrait  h, 

ma:eLn°^.“  «  Catholic 

of  Jf|\  j’.  ■  tePt  the  .Hands  then  in  the  pofteflion 

°f  the  tln§  **"»£*:  and  that  all  .he  feasi 

v  illands. 
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Blands,  and  continents,  from .that,  land  to 
war,  dfhould  belong  to  Porugah  exceP 

i  (lands,  wh ich .  bdog  ^“^ered,  that 
To  which  their  C«ho be  ®  J  1  f  ir;cat;m! .  be- 

what  ^othin^belonged  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
caufe  nothing  oei  &  However,  com- 

but  what  they  had  men  ‘O  .  ^  differepce, 

miflioners  were  aPPoint^ 1  ^rth  and  fputh,  or 

either  by  letting  °  n  as  they  Ihould 

from  eaft  to  writ,  or  ^  .  who,  on  the 

think  proper,  either  by  1  t;  ..  That 

7thof^  i49jb  ^"boundaries  Ihould  be 
“  the  line  for  fettl  o  ,  leagues  farther 

“  drawn  two  hundie  Jj  bull,  from  the 

«  than  that  mentioned  in  th  p  r  d 

«  Cape  Verd  iQands  weftjard .  ^ hat^l^  J  ^ 

“  that  meridian  weftward,  ^  eafty,ard  fhtiuld 
-  kings  of  an  conquefts,  and 

“  aPPerta'a  t0f  the  maiof  Portugal y  but  that 
“  difcovery  of  the  k  g  _  J  fail  trough 

-  “  their  Catholic  may majefty,  on 

“  thefaS  rftoC  «  com*.”  This 
“  condition  of  holduig  CathoUc  and  Per- 

it  “Ver  Carrfed  ““ 

tagueze  J  .  he  partidon  •,  nor  was  it  of 

execution,  by  mal  0  P  Mtions  would  not  ac- 

any  conference  xdu(_on  ^  ^  ^  ftates,  >nd 

r^Ld  both  the  5^^:; 
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W  fome  other  of  the  Doi™ica, 

f  *  vigi-mL:  S  p‘  ;'S‘  ‘  s. 

His  difcoveryof  Jamaica.™  ^ 

to  anfwer  fij Lpladfs  e  fb  f  T*™ Spain> 
their  Catholic  majefties  •  with  'the  t0 

they  gave  him  and  ,u  *  option  which 

^  J  ^d!2t:- fr he 

discover  the  continent  of  America  .2  J°^e  t0 
there  and  return  to  Hifpaniola  J  j  * 
of  the  voyage,  undertaken  fo  '  Auf  a  a"eunt 
and  Americus  Vefputiuc  3  ,f  "  te  °Jeda, 
Nino,  Vincent  Yanez  Pin '  *  Peter  Aior‘fo 

Lepe,  for  the  fact  fr  ’  James  de 

ttsrzsz*?  «~rs 

M' ;i  P«/w  P  Spain  pi 

a  f0Urth  expedition :  with  his  f  ZT  2°^  W 
on  the  continent  •  ,w  i  farther  dtfcoveries 

at  Jamaica  ^  Z  fjf&f . h*  «** 

what/ condition  he  found  the  ifanff  *  ***  “ 
Spain  ; 

.  “J&W  his  death  at  v alladoM  T  T"’ 

«*</  epitaph.  d'  oharalier, 

W----- “d  Portugal 

admiral,  Columbus''  atl0ll!:  tlle:l"e  limits>  the 

voyage  o  theTetd’c™5  P“ng  on  his  fecond 
•  S  tde  newdifcovered countries.  He  departed 

from 
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from  the  Canaries ,  on  the  7th  of  Odober,  1493  '> 

„d  after  failing  between  750  and  800  leagues, 

\tL  to  their  reckoning,  difeovered  land  on 
“f!  ,d  of  November,  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
i .  raribbee- Bands.  The  admiral  called  this  illand 
•  as  it  was  dilcovered  on  Sunday,  whic 
TZ  staniJh  language  is  called M«So.  Soon 
after  they  faw  feveral  other  Hands ;  and,  as  the 

convenient  harbour  in  Dominica,  the  adm  - 
rffX  to -other  illand,  which  he  called  Mari- 
1  ,  ‘  ‘  after  the  name  of  his  Ihip.  He  landed, 

S  A  formally  took  poffeflion  of  this  Hand  for  their 
Catholic1  majefties  •,  and  then  ftruck  over  to  another, 

K  rh  he  have  the  name  of  St.  Mary  of  Guada- 

of  t„™  pMi.  ww* 

r  d  t|nt  there  was  a  continent  thereabouts,  and 

figns,  •  they  diftinguilhed  by  their  par- 

many  lflands  which  tl^y  S  for  Hifpamola> 

ticular  names  a ub T  ■  o  they 

which  m  their  language  alrQ 

;timated  to  the  Spaniards,  that  the  natives  of 

an  j  1  «rpre  Caribbees,  or  Canibals .  The  admi- 
Guadalupe  w  he  faw  many  hawks, 

ral  alfo  went  afhore,  where  new^  ; 

geeie,  nighting  .  ,  fome  0f  the  houfes, 

great  quantities  of  cotton  ,  with 
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wit],  looms,  in  which  the  natives  wove  it  •  and 

sms*  £ 

he  had  difcovemdtn theTrft  v^t ’fiu^thett 
‘tue  probability  that  the  natives  “of  thefe  ilkLis 

nSwithftanding°r£d  hUm3n  flf  * 

, Hands  were  afterwards  called  the  Caribbees  ■  they 
migh,  indeed  facnfice  feme  of  their  prifoners*  to 
idols,  which cuftom  is  not  only  ftjf]  continued 

bStnralTf'r7^  of  A^ua, 

primitive  5  eil  as 

On  the  loth  of  November,  as  the  admiral  was 
coaiting  alono- the  j  7  was 

1  °  ' °  f  “'fnd  of  Guadalupe,  towards  the 
north-weft,  ,,,  fearch  of  Hifpaniola,  hedifeovered 
a  very  igh  ill  and,  which  he  called  Montferat  •  be- 
ert  ,t  appeared  1  ike  the  mountain  o .f  Antferati, 

Sid  th’ t'ni  Td  HC  "eXt  C3me  t0  a  very  round 
:  ..nd,  that  looked  to  be  inacceffible  ,  for  which 

‘,  ;f0n  „he  ,flled  !t  Santa  la  Redonda ,  or  * 

I  a, y  the  Uound.  He  named  another  iiland  Santa 
‘  “  la  Antigua  -,  feveral  others  appeared  to  the 

northward,  and  he  anchored  in  one  which  he  called 

‘  ?am”-  He  afterwards  difeovered  a  creat 
rnimoer  of  , Hands,  lying  contiguous  together  the 

others,  the  Eleven  Thoufand  Virgins.  He  then 
arrived  at  the  iiland  pf  Berrien,  to  which  he  vave  ' 

rvTt,  VrT  ^ and  -^dir: 

y’  0,1  £he  weft  ,lde  it,  where  he  met  with  fe- 

veral 
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veral  houfes  pleafantly  fituated,  built  with  timber 
1  r hatched  with  a  fquarein  the  middle  of  them, 
and  the  walls  of  canes  interwoven  with  green5  ar- 
tificially  wrought-,  but  the  inhabitants  were  Bed 
UP  the  country.  On  the  aad  of  November,  the 
admiral  arrived  at  Hifpaniola,  and  landed  one  of 
the  Indians  he  had  brought  back  from  Spam,  t  h 
he  might  inform  his  countrymen  what  great  things 
he  had  feen  among  the  Spaniards,  and  induce  them 
to  be  their  friends  :  on  the  27th,  the  fleet  carne  to 
an  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  port  ot  Na-vulad, 
or  the  Nativity. ;  when  fome  Indians  came  on  board 
the  admiral,  and  acquainted  him  that  the  Spaniards 
he  had  left  behind  him  in  the  fort  were  all  dead, 

which  gave  him  great  uneafinefs.  _ 

THE  admiral  faw  tjie  fort  in  turns,  and  the  In 
dians  at  firft  fecreted  themfelves :  but  the  bi  other 
of  king  Guaca, lagan,  and  fome  Indians,  who  had 
learnt  a  little  Spanijh,  came  to  the  admiral,  and  ^ 
formed  him,  that  the  Spaniards  he  had i  left .  beh. 
him,  foon  difagreed  among  themfelves,  and  d  f- 
obeyed  their  commander  going  about  m  an  info- 
len/  manner  to  take  what  women  and  gold  they 
pleafed  from  the  Indians that  eleven  of  them  went 
into  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  governed 
by  the  cazique  Caunabo,  who  was  lord  of  the  mines, 
and  put  all  thofe  Spaniards  to  death  -,  after  which, 
he  went  and  demolilhed  the  fort,  where  he  drove 
fix  Spaniards  into  the  fea,  who  were  drowned,  and 
the  reft  were  difperfed  over  the  country :  as  dfo 
that  Guacanagan  come  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  received  fome  wounds,  from  which  he 
was  not  recovered. 

The  admiral  went  to  the  town  where  Cuacana - 

gan 
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gan  refided,  who  convinced  him  thnt-  u  u  ■, 
the  Spaniards ,  by  Ihewine  him  h'  ^  ^  affifted 
were  made  by  /*L  JeZn  a^  which 

what  his  brother  had  f„lL  ’  j d  he  colT°borated 
prefented  eight  hundred  finau‘bSla*3r 

a  large  ™ta,> 

admiral  made  a  return  to  The  w'  l  ^  the 
tome  glafs  trinkets,  knives  h™ 

P“-  "»*•■  «  lU  kSi  “  if ' "l"“' 

The  admiral  obferved  rht 
country  was  very  low  1,  a  “  , hls  Part  of  the 

other  materials  for  buildinl’  tl  ft°ne’  or 

harbours,  and  frelh  water  °he  th^f  ^  Td  S°°d 
torn  back  along  the  coaft  to  th  ^  t0 

out  a  more  convenient  ni  a  ^  to  find 

andeftablifoinga  fettlemenT  Adjlcentla  ^ 

tarn,  Which  he  had  namedfcS  T’^ 
a  commodious  harbour  near  the  mouth  of  ,eiTnd 
and,  perceiving  there  was  a  rock  which  would If  **  5 
a  good  natural  fortification  h  A-r  ,  d  form 
men,  and  laid  out  he  ptn  of  his 

there  were  fuch  prop  Tceffal  ‘  fT’  *r  Which 
that  it  was  foon  P"  “ceffan“  °f  lime  and  ftone, 

honour  of  the  queen  of  IJ’abeUa^  m 

golImTtrS  fifteen  tf”  1  *«* 

Of  Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  to  examined  C°mmand 
travelled  as  far  as  the  “of  r  ,  T !  Wh° 
miles  diftant  from  rh.  OAw>  about  fifty 

returned  with  fuch  fDPr-neW  t0W?  Vahella  '■>  and 
•cnt  toprove  theTTf  ;menS  ?  he  thouSht  Tuffici- 

gave  great. fatisfaftion  » the  admiTl  m  ^  ’ 

In  the  mean  time  the  adm  i  r  “d  T  pe0Ple‘ 

5  tile  acJmiral  fent  twelve  of  the 

Ihips 
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fliros  back  again  to  Spain,  under  the  command  of 
jlhony  H  Torres,  with  all  the  gold  he  was  able  to 
for  their  Catholic  majefties  ;  referring  for  him- 
fclf,  in  the  Indies,  two  large  fhips  and  three  caia- 

vcls* 

The  adventurers  flattered  themfelves,  that  they 
fhould  immediately  come  into  the  pofleffion  of 
mountains  of  gold  :  but,  as  they  found  it  would 
be  attended  with  much  labour  and  difficulty,  feme 
of  them  repented  of  undertaking  the  voyage,  and 
entered  into  a  confpiracy  againft  the  admiral,  to 
feize  the  remaining  five  ihips,  and  return  to  fain. 
Bernal  Diaz  de  Pifa,  accomptant  of  the  Indus, 
was  the  chief  of  thefe  confpirators  :  but  the  ad¬ 
miral  difcovered  the  plot,  ordered  Pifa  to  be  lent 
home  on  board  one  of  the  Ihips,  and  punithed  the 
reft  of  the  mutineers :  After  which,  he  ordered  the 
great  guns,  ammunition,  and  naval  ftores  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  four  fhips,  to  be  all  Drought  on  board 
hk  own  fhip,  and  placed  under  the  guard  of  foci 
perfons  in  whom  he  could  moft  confide. 

The  admiral  then  fet  out  for  the  country  of 
Cibao,  with  a  ftrong  party  of  men  ;  leaving  his 
brother  James  Columbus,  to  command  in  his  ab- 
fence  at  Ifalella.  The  admiral  marched  his  men 
through  feveral  towns  in  military  order  ;  whici 
ft  ruck  a  great  impreflion  upon  the  Mum,  who 
were  aftonifhed  to  fee  the  horfes  and  mules.  The 
Spaniards  entered  the  country  of  Ctbao,  which  hey 
found  full  of  high  mountains,  with  a  great  num 
ber  of  rivers  and  brooks,  where  they  got  confi- 
derable  quantities  of  gold,  but  chiefly  in i  nw 
grains.  The  Indians  came  out  to  receive  the  ad¬ 
miral  ,  bringing  him  provifions,  and  gold  duft. 
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when  they  faw  it  was  fo  acceptable  amomr  the 
patua,  ds ;  who  alfo  difcovered  fever al  min°es  of 
go  a,  one  of  fine  blue,  and  another  of  amber 
But,  as  the  country  was  bad  for  travelling  die 
admiral  erefted  a  fort,  which  he  called  *.  rW 
on  an  eminence,  almoft  furrounded  by  the  river 
*aye;  where  Wi  a  garrifon  of  fifty.fi*  meR 
under  the  command  of  Pedro  Margarle,  for  the 

ondtl  01'  f  '  2nd  retUrned  t0  VMU 

on  the  29th  of  March.  The  admiral  found  many 

Of  his  men  dead  at  Ifabella,  and  the  reft  in  a  very 
declining  condition  ;  occafioned  by  the  heat,  and 
dampnefs  of  the  country,  which  was  rendered 
moie  intolerable  by  a  fcarcity  of  provifions.  This 
caamity  was  mcreafed  by  advice  from  St.  Thomas 
that  the  Indums  had  aoandoned  their  towns  ;  and 
that  the  cazique  Caunabo  was  making  preparations 
to  attack  the  fort  :  upon  which  the  admiral  “ 
diately^  ftnt  flirty  of  the  moft  healthy  men,  to  rein¬ 
force  the  garrifon,  who  were  foon  followed  by  all 
ti  e  others,  except  the  mechanics,  commanded  by 
siler.Jo  de  Ojeda ;  die  whole  amounting  to  four 
hundred  men.  Ojeda  took  fume  Indians^ Toners'; 
ana  the  reft  were  fo  much  afraid  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  one  horfeman  drove  above  four  hundred  In 

mans  before  him  ;  though  they  would  venture  to 
engage  any  Spaniard  on  foot. 

On  the  fuppreffion  of  the  troubles  which  were 
apprehended  in  Hifpaniola,  the  admiral  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  upon  new  difcoveries.  After  appoint¬ 
ing  a  council  of  his  principal  officers,  in  which 
his  brother  James  was  prefident ;  and  having  given 
proper  directions  for  the  fecurity  of  the  ifiand,  he 
iaiied  to  the  weftward,  on  the  24th  of  April,  with 

one 
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one  fhip,  and  two  caravels  ;  for  the  more  particular 
difcovery  of  Cuba  ■;  becaufe  it  was  not  yet  ceitain  y 
known,  whether  it  was  an  ifland,  or  a  part  of  feme 
continent.  He  difcovered  feveral  excellent  har¬ 
bours,  and  many  rivers, on  the  coaftoi  Cuba-,  frorn 
the  fouth  fide  of  which  he  obferved  the  ifland  of 
Jamaica ,  and  arrived  there  on  the  14th  of  May  , 
when  a  great  multitude  of  Indians  retorted  to  the 
ihips,  in  their  canoes  :  but,  when  the  admiral  fent 
out  his  boats  to  found,  and  find  out  iome  harbour, 
many  armed  canoes  came  out  to  prevent  the  Spa¬ 
niards  from  landing  :  upon  which  the  admiral  re¬ 
turned  to  Cuba ,  where  he  met  with  fuch  bad  wea¬ 
ther,  and  fo  many  Ihoals,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
cuit’ his  difcovery,  and  return  to  Hifpantola,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  September-,  after  having 
failed  above  three  hundred  leagues,  and  being  in 
great  want  of  provifions ;  though  well  affuredthat 

Cuba  was  a  large  ifland.  .  .  , 

On  his  return  to  Hifpantola ,  the  acimiral  received 

the  agreeable  intelligence,  that  his  brother,  Bartho¬ 
lomew  Columbus,  was  arrived  there  ;  who  informed 
him  of  his  tranfaftions  in  England,  and  tnat  t  ten 
Catholic  maiefties  had  fent  him  over  with  three 
flaips,  laden 'with  provifions.  The  admiral  gave 
his  brother  Bartholomew  the  title  of  adelantado,  or 
lord  lieutenant ;  which  their  Catholic  majefties  very 
much  Rented,  faying,  that  it  belonged  only  to 
them  to  confer  that  title ;  though  feme  years  aftei 

they  confirmed  what  the  admiral  had  done. 

However,  the  joy  which  the  admiral  received 
on  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  was  greatly  inter¬ 
rupted,  by  finding  the  ifland  in  a  general  con- 
fufion  :  for  Don  Pedro  Margmte ,  had  permitted 


tiie  foldiers  to  live  without  any  order  or  Hi i 

d“°dnS  tn/KfanS'  Wh°m  Aey  pt 

the  tdef  of ^ ScolS  Tifted  ^ 

with  feveral  of  his  partv  inti/  ''etU™ed  t0  sP“tn, 

tltrx  ‘Srt-  <tt5 

fuch  an  ill  re/ort//  1(lll,ed  b>’ the  Indians-,  and 

that  they  leXtedlvr  ■*  thdr  beh~* 

becbtco,  and  Higuanama,  the  four  mnZl  L 
of  the  tfland,  and  their  fobjefos  who  P  §S 
tient  to  exnei  the  T  ’  h°  Were  lmPa~ 

<2^ssrtssr 

with  great  friendfoip  and  affeffion  them 

ant  prince  upon  the  ifland  s  which  made  th"d P  •" 

rai  principally  aim  at  making  him  his 

but,  as  this  could  not  be  readily  effSted  K  f  ’ 

Cauwia.  On  "h?S  ,  „  /  ‘*7"«  >  i”fa.  » 

on  lo  LT"  “  "  “  fa  to. 

fetters. 
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fetters,  bright  and  well  polifhed,  that  looked  like 
filver.  Ojeda  told  Caunabo ,  that  the  kings  of 
Spain  wore  fuch  ornaments,  becaufe  they  came 
from  heaven  :  that  they  put  them  on  at  feftivals  *, 
and  that  Caunabo  would  look  like  the  kings  of  Spain 
if  he  wore  them  in  the  fame  manner,  and  returned 
from  bathing  on  horfeback.  The  Indian  prince 
had  no  fufpicion  that  fo  fmall  a  number  of  men 
fhould  have  any  defign  upon  him,  in  a  place  where 
he  was  fo  formidable  by  the  multitude  of  his  fub- 
je<5ts ;  and  therefore  went  to  bathe  himfelf  in  a  river, 
attended  with  Ojeda ,  and  a  few  or  his  own  fer- 
vants.  After  refrefning  himfelf  in  the  water,  he 
ordered  his  attendants  to  keep  at  a  diftance  j  when 
the  Spaniards  fet  him  on  horfeback  behind  Ojeda , 
put  on  the  fetters  and  hand-cuffs*  and  Ojeda  rode 
off,  with  the  Spaniards  about  the  horfe,  till  they 
loft  fight  of  the  Indians.  They  then  bound  him 
with  cords,  and  carried  him  to  Ifabella ,  wheie 
they  delivered  him  to  the  admiral,  who  embarked 
him,  with  feveral  other  Indians i  for  Spain  *  but 
they  were  fhipwrecked,  and  all  of  them  perifhed  in 

the  paflage.  , 

The  feizing  of  Caunabo ,  gave  the  admiral, 

a  profpecft  of  great  inquietude  becaule  the  bro¬ 
thers  of  that  prince  were  highly  irritated  at  fuch 
an  unexpected  proceedure,  and  were  detei  mined  to 
make  war  upon  the  Spaniards ,  with  the  utmoft  of 
their  abilities.  They  affembled  about  one  hundied 
thoufand  men  together  :  but  the  admiral  took  the 
field  with  two  hundred  root,  twenty  horfe,  and 
twenty  wolf  dogs  •,  which  came  up  with,  and  en¬ 
tirely  routed  the  Indians  ,  a.  great  number  of  whom 
were  flain,  many  taken  prifoners,  and  fome  of  them 

vol.  i*  n  '  fen* 
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fent  to  Spain :  for  what  were  the  unarmed,  and 
undifciphned  multitude  of  naked  Indians ,  to  a 
^£ll  formed  troop  of  Spaniards ,  armed  with  wea¬ 
pons  unknown  and  horrible  to  this  innocent  peo¬ 
ple,  who  dreaded  the  fight  of  a  horfe,  and  were 
mangled  to  pieces  by  the  dogs  ?  The  admiral  con¬ 
tinued  ranging  about  the  ifland  nine  or  ten  months* 
and  feverely  punching  thofe  who  made  any  re- 
fi fiance  ;  though  the  refiftance  was  only  the  law  of 
nature,  exerted  againfl  the  rapacity  of  foreign  in¬ 
vaders,  The  brothers  of  Caunabo  had  feverai 
other  encounters  with  the  Spaniards  :  but,  confci- 
ous  that  their  power  was  ineffectual,  they  at  lafl 
fubmitted  to  the  admiral,  who  impofed  a  tribute 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  and  exacted 
obedience  fiom  them  to  their  Catholic  majefties-. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  province  oiCibao  were  each  of 
them  topay  a  fmall  hawks- bell  full  of  gold  everyquar- 
ter  of  a  year-,  and  every  other  perfon  was  to  pay  a 
quarter  of  a  hundredweight  of  cotton:  ’but  this  tri¬ 
bute  was  too  heavy  to  be  paid  ;  which  made  feverai 
Indians  fly  to  the  mountains,  or  efcape  into  the 
other  provinces ;  fo  that  above  one  third  of  the 
natives  perifhed  with  hunger,  and  fatigue. 

The  return  of  Anthony  ds  Torres ,  with  the 
twelve  fhips,  into  Spain ,  gave  infinite  fatisfa&ioa 
to  then  Catholic  majefties,  who  lent  a  letter  to 
Columbus ,  again  repeating  their  thanks  for  his  good 
fervices,  promifmg  to  promote  his  intereft  to  the 
utmoft  of  their  power ;  becaufe  every  thing  he  had 
advanced  was  now  evidently  demonflrated  :  they 
alfo  delired  he  would  give  them  an  explicit  account 
of  all  his  later  difcoveries ;  and, '  that  they  might 
fiequently  hear  from  him,  they  acquainted  him 

that 
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that  a  fhip  fhould  be  fent  from  Spain  every  month, 
and  one  return  from  the  Indies ,  as  the  affair  with 
Portugal  was  adjufted :  but  defired  he  would  be 
prefent  at  drawing  the  line  of  partition,  or  fend  his 
brother  Bartholomew  with  draughts,  and  his  opi¬ 
nion  what  ought  to  be  dorie  in  fo  difficult  a  matter; 

However,  Don  Pedro  Margarite ,  and  fome 
others  who  had  deferted  the  admiral,  combined 
together  in  alledging  many  things  prejudicial  to  his 
character,  on  their  arrival  in  Spain ;  which  occa- 
fioned  their  Catholic  majefties  to  fend  John  Aguado^ 
one  of  the  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber,  to  Hifpa- 
niola ,  to  give  an  account  of  the  fituation  of  affairs 
in  the  ifland.  Aguado  arrived  at  Hifpaniola ,  in 
October  1495?  while  the  admiral  was  carrying  on 
the  war  againft  the  brothers  of  Caunabo  :  but,  hav¬ 
ing  information  that  Aguado  began  to  affume  too 
much  authority,  he  came  to  Ifabella  ;  where  he 
found  that  his  people  were  in  great  diftrefs  for  pro- 
vifions,  and  other  neceffaries  j  which  occafioned 
them,  as  well  as  the  tributary  Indians,  to  make  their 
complaint  to  Aguado ,  who  behaved  with  fuch  pre- 
fumption  to  the  admiral,  that  he  found  it  neceffary 
to  return  to  Spain ,  with  a  view  of  vindicating  him- 
felf  before  their  Catholic  majefties,  and  to  give 
them  his  opinion  about  the  partition  that  was  to 
be  made  of  the  ocean  between  the  two  crowns  of 
Cajlile  and  Portugal  The  admiral  eredted  the 
forts  of  Magdalen ,  St.  Catharine ,  and  Efperanza , 
for  the  protedlion  and  fecurity  of  the  ifland  :  he 
then  appointed  his  brother  Bartholomew  Columbus 
lieutenant-governor,  and  fet  fail  on  the  10th  of 
March  1496,  in  one  of  the  caravals,  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  Aguado  in  another,  and  both  of  them 

H  2  carried 
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carried  over  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  who* 
were  defirous  of  returning  to  Spain.  The  contrary 
winds,  and  the  currents,  obliged  the  admiral  to 
make  ior  the  eaftward ;  lb  that  it  was  the  icth  of 
April,  before  he  could  arrive  at  the  Caribbee  Hands 
when  he  fupplied  himfelf  with  provifions  at  Gua~ 
dalupe.  On  the  20  th  of  April ,  he  continued  his 
voyage  :  but,  being  then  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  trade-winds,  which  conftantlv  fit 
from  the  north-eaft,  or  thereabouts,  near  the  tro¬ 
pic  ot  Cancer ,  he  made  it  the  19th  of'  June,  before' 
he  came  upon  the  coaft  of  Spain ,  when  he  entered 
the  bay  ot  Cadiz  ;  having  fpent  three  months  in 
the  voyage  :  though  if  he  had  run  up  at  lead  to 
thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  on  his  departure  from 
Hijpaniola ,  he  would  have  met  with  the  trade- 
winds,  which  might  have  carried  him  to  Spain , 

in  the  fame  time  as  he  fpent  in  getting  to  the  Ca- 

ribbees. 

The  admiral  repaired  immediately  to  the  court, 
which  was  then  at  Burgos ,  the  capital  of  old  Caftile  ■ 
wheie  he  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  their 
majefties  *,  though  they  fignified  to  him,  that  he 
ought  to  have  ufed  lefs  feverity.  He  acquainted 
them  with  the  condition  of  the  Hand  ;  as  alfo, 
with  the  difeovery  of  Cuba ,  and  the  mines,  pre¬ 
ferring  them  with  fome  gold  plate,  and  gold  duft, 
among  which,  there  were  fome  grains  as  big  as 
peas,  others  like  beans,  and  fome  like  walnuts. 

d  he  admiral,  very  fatisfacftoril'y,.  cleared  up  his 
character  and  conduft,  againft  all  the  informations 
that  had  been  made  againft  him  by  his  enemies, 
fie  then  affured  their  majefties,  that  he  could  dis¬ 
cover  another  continent  adjacent  to  his  other  dif- 
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cowries,  and  demanded  fix  fhips  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion  •  but  he  was  two  years  before  he  cou.d  pro¬ 
cure  them  ;  becaufe  he  had  not  brought  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  gold  to  fatisfy  the  great  expeditions  of 
his  employers.  However,  it  was  agreed,  by  the 
advice  of  the  admiral,  that  three  hundred  and 
thirty  men  fnould  be  always  kept  on  the  royal  pay 
at  mfpamola.  Their  majefties  Iikewife  granted  to 
all  thofe  who  would  voluntarily  fettle  there,  a  time 
part  of  all  the  gold  they  fhould  get  out  of  the 
mines-,  and  that  they  Ihould  pay  only  a  tenth  of 
all  other  things  to  the  crown.  The  admiral  a  fo 
obtained  permiffion  to  tranfport  all  criminals  in 
the  Indies,  to  ferve  there  for  a  certain  number  o. 
years :  but  this  was  a  very  imprudent  ttep  ;  be¬ 
caufe  infant  colonies  fhould  be  fupported  by  a  bet¬ 
ter  foundation  than  the  refufeof  mankind.  Their 
maiefties  empowered  the  admiral  to  make  a  divifion 
of  the  lands  in  Hifpaniola,  among  the  colomfts; 
■referving  to  themielves  all  the  gold,  filver,  an 
other  metals.  They  alfo  promifed  to  fupply  the 
admiral  with  fix  millions  of  maravedies,  or  2100  . 
fterlin°\  for  the  intended  expedition  to  difcover 
-  the  continent,  and  viftuaUing  the  fleet ,  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  he  received  the  money . 

In  the  account  which  the  admiral  gave  to  their 
maiefties  of  the  natives  of  Hifpaniola,  he  informed 
them,  that  all  their  kings,  or  caziques,  had  a  houte 
at  feme  diftance  from  their  towns,  where  there 
were  feme  uncommon  images  made  of  ftone  01 
wood,  and  fometimes  painted-,  which  they ■  ca 
Cemis,  and  honoured  them  with  the  names  of  tl 
anceftors.  The  people  paid  great  adoration  to  tnele 
images,  praying  to  lomefor  health,  and  wothe's a 
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prizes  :  yet,  they  confidered  them  only  as  inferior 
deities,  having  much  greater  veneration  for  the 
iun  Each  cazique  was  a  kind  of  chief  prieft,  as 
well  as  fovereign  of  his  people,  whom  they  kept 
in  lubjedion  by  many  religious  impoltures.  Moll 
o  t  e  caziques  had  alfo  three  Hones,  to  which  they 
paid  much  devotion  ;  the  one  they  held  good  for 
the  growth  of  the  land,  another  for  the  eafy  de¬ 
livery  of  women  with  child,  and  the  third  for  rain 
01  fun-fhine,  according  as  they  had  occafion. 

i  "n  I  Cazic^e  died>  he  was  opened  and  dried 
y  the  fire,  for  the  prefervation  of  his  body*  which 
was  interred  in  a  cave,  together  with  his  arms,  and 
p  ovi  ion  ;  the  wife  who  bore  him  the  greatell  af- 
e  ion,  being  alfo  fhut  up  with  the  corps  till  the 
ied.  It  was  cuftomary  to  ftrangle  all  people  at 
e  pomtof  death:  but  they  only  preferved  the 
heads  of  the  common  fort.  They  were  of  opinion 
iat  after  death  they  went  to  a  valley,  which  every 
great  cazique  believed  was  in  his  own  dominions  - 
where  they  imagined  they  Ihould  find  their  parents 
and  predeceflbrs,  be  bleft  with  the  moft  beautiful 
wives,  the  moft  delicate  food,  and  enjoy  an  eternal 
icene  of  uninterrupted  pleafures.  They  thought 
their  idols  were  immortal,  and  that  the  dead  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  living  ;  on  which  account  every  In- 
dlan  was  afraid  to  go  any  where  alone  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  night.  Their  phyficians  pretended  to 
eueL.  cures  by  the  afllftance  of  demons.  The  men 
were  addi&ed  to  fodomy,  which  was  abhorred  by 
the  women,  who  were  continent  with  the  natives, 
mt  wwd  with  the  Spaniards.  Mothers,  fillers, 
and  daughters  were  excepted :  but  the  men  had 
no  regard- to  any  other  degrees  of  confanguinity. 

DuRIxXQ 
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During  the  refidence  of  the  admiral  in  Spain, 
his  brother  Bartholomew  had  great  troubles  to  en¬ 
counter  with  in  Hifpaniola  :  but  them  Catholic  ma- 
'  iefties  confirmed  the  title  of  Adelantado ,  which  had 
been  conferred  on  him  by  his  brother.  The  death 
of  his  Portugueze  majefty,  and  of  the  infant  !  1 

John  of  Spain,  with  fome  other  accidents,  deferred 
the  departure  of  Columbus,  on  his  third  voyage, 
to  difcover  new  lands,  till  the  goth  of  May,  i498’ 
when  he  fet  fail  from  St.  Lucar,  the  port  town  o, 

Seville,  with  fixfhips;  having  been  detained  almoit 

two  years  in  Spain. 

The  admiral  received  intelligence  that  a  or 
uueze  fieet  lay  in  wait  for  him  at  Cape  St.  Vincent ; 
upon  which,  he  failed  direftly  to  the  Madeira! ,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Canaries ;  from  whence  he  lent 
three  of  his  fhips  laden  with  provifions  to  Hifpamo- 
la,  and  then  proceeded  himfelf  towards  the  Cape 
Verd  iflands.  He  intended,  in  the  name  ot  tie 
mod  Holy  Trinity,  as  he  was  always  u led  to  lay, 
to  fail  to  the  fouthward,  till  he  came  undei  t  re 
line  -  and  to  proceed  to  the  weltward,  till  Hifpan.o 
la  bore  north-weft  from  him  ;  for  he  wanted  to 
fee  what  iflands  or  continent  were  in  that  part ;  it 
being  his  own  opinion  no  man  had  ever  failed  tha 
courfe,  and  that  the  fea  there  was  entirely  unknown: 
in  which  conjecture  he  was  very  right and  by  me 
fame  courfe  Brazil  was  afterwards  accidentally  dil- 
covered  by  the  Portugueze.  King  John  of  Portugal 
had  affirmed,  there  was  a  continent  to  the  lout . 
ward  •,  and  Columbus  was  determined  to  try  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  ftich  an  aflertion : 
befides,  by  holding  fuch  a  courie,  the  admiral  ue- 
fioned  to  find  out  the  truth  of  what  the  Indians  ot 
1 0  PI  4  IiifpamUi 


Hifpamola  reported ;  which  was,  that  a  black  people 
from  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  had  come  »  that 
ifland,  who  had  the  heads  of  their  javelins  made 

hJ  Zt  2  CaI‘fd  fo™  0^  which  he 

to  be  of  ,,  7  T  "  appeared  on  the  a% 

Copper,  3  ParB’  °f  S°ld’  6  °f  Drafs>  §  of 

AraKKSSRffs*- 

the  1 3th  of  July,  the  heat  of  the  weather  was  fo 
io_ent  that  he  was  afraid  the  fhips  would  take 
fire,  and  the  men  perilh  :  but,  on  the  toth  they 
met  with  a  fair  gale,  and  failed  feventeen  davfZ 

fo'th  fwr  d’  df 1 gn'ng  “  turn  aeain  M  the  fouth 
fo tha .  Hppamola  might  bear  north,  where  the  ad 

m.ral I  believed  he  ibould  find  land,  either  before 

7/  T  ^rCame  W  th3t  P°int'  °n  the  31ft  of 
July,  he  difcoverect  land  to  the  fouth-eaft  ^and  it 

^iTor  Zrnd’  'T  the  admiral  « 

the  admiral  a  friendly  reception  ;  who,  from  ^enc? 

a^TalkdT //'f  WhKh  ^  t0°k  for  “  ^ 

T  ,'h'  5"' -*«*  '«  JKovmd 

£?,;Pr  tr,i 

’  PI  ’  and  a  lort  of  fruit  that  looked  like 

oranges. 
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oranges,  but  had  figs  within.  The  Indians  came 

Sft  "”"bf  ■  -  5 

fnr  S 'Danifh  toys  :  they  had  iome  littl  p 
gold  about  their  necks,  which  they  laid  was  very 
plentiful  in  thofe  parts,  and  fhewed  how  they  ga¬ 
thered  it  :  they  wore  collars  and  beads  of  eveia 
forts  having  their  hair  cut  Ihort,  with  little  caps 
and  aprons  made  of  cotton,  for  covering  then 
heads  and  their  privities.  The  admiral  obierved, 
that  theft  Indians  were  a  polite  and  warlike  people 
he  difcovered,  and  gave  names  to  feveral  capes  and 
harbours,  as  alfo  to  four  ifiands  and  he  was  now 
lell  affured,  that  this  land  was  the  comment :  but, 
as  his  men  grew  uneafy,  and  as  they  wante ;  pro- 
vifions,  he  defifted  from  making  any  farther 
lovery  at  prefent;  and,  on  the  .5*  of  Augufi, 
fleered  his  courfe  for  Hifpamola ,  where  e  arl-ive 
on  the  eid  at  the  town  of  St.  Domingo,  which  his 
brother  Bartholomew  had  built  on  the  fouth-fide  o 
thetfUnd  ;  giving  it  this  name  in  memory 

fatTn  flddantado,  in  the  abfence  of  his  brother 
the  admiral,  had  contrafted  a  friend  hip  ™ 
Bohechio,  king  of  the  provmct iof  Xaragua  d £ 

vailed  upon  him  to  pay  a  tribute  to  their  M 
maiefties.  But  Guannoex ,  king  of  the 
'  about  Cibao,  took  up  arms  againft  the  Spamards, 
and  affembled  fifteen  thoufand  men  together, 
were  defeated  by  the  adelantado  ;  when  Guarmoex, 
and  feme  of  his  caziques  were  taken  pn  onei  s :  , 
rhnup'h  thev  were  foon  afterwards  fet  at  Ubeity. 
This  revolt  of  the  Indians  was  followed  by  an  m- 
furreftion  among  the  Spaniards,  h»ded^y  f  raw 
Roldan,  the  chief  a.calde,  or  chi  J  -  ^ 
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intimated  to  feveral  feamen  and  Uh 
the  adelantado,  and  his  brother  it  m’  ^ 
to  pay  no  obedience  to  their  Cadtr ’  *nte”ded 
but  to  keep  the  ifland  tn  th  r  1  ^ IC  maJeftles  i 

forts  and  houfes  and  ;n  ^  a-  n  ^  lidlnS  tbeir 

The  mutineers  lot  open  f  ^  tribut- 
JMeHa,  from  whence  to7k * 

and  ammunition  he  thonodn-  .  „  £  lc  arms 

lowers ;  as  alfo  feveral  r&  l31°Per  tor  his  fol- 

with  which  he  went  aboutthe’  hd™'  ^  C°ItS’ 
perfuaded  the  Indians  to  difconW  1°"™’  ^ 
of  their  tribute.  Roldan  afpj^to  tl^  ^ment 

thority,  imagining  the  admiral  would not  re/11' 
again  to  Hi/paniola ,  after  the  inf  •  eturn 
laid  againft  him  iy  ^ormzno  were 

men  well  armed,  whfch  were  afr  H  ^  feVentJr 
by  other  revolters,  who  intended  to  *  I S  r"0^^ 

as*  *1  &r-  “:sys 

them  by  repairing  to  &.  IW^,  where  ,  Wed 

ollowed  by  Roldan,  who  alfo  intended  to  ‘get  The 

proyilions  into  his  poffeffion.  Thefe  difturbanct 

among  the  Spaniards,  occafioned  Guarinocx  to  "u 
bis  country,  and  retire  inm  to  cluit 

bane-  hint  of  t  t  the  terntory  ^  Mayo- 
*’  k,nS  of  the  Ciguayos,  who  inhabited  the- 

mountains,  wore  their  hair  down  to  the  waiit  and 

!^rn-Jr?r  tthe  braveft  ^4- 

j  i-  ‘  ^  adelantado  marched  ao-ainft  thefe 

« 

i  ^  ‘  ehyei  up  Guarinoex,  becaufe  he  had 

abiconded,  and  refufed  to  pay  his  tribute  but  tte 

a'liWered)  tilat  he  delpifed  the  friend/lrip  of 

tiie 
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banex  a*  .  ,  u  r  fRev  Were  fo  much  ter- 

nnnofethe  Spaniards:  but  tney  were  1 

rified  a  iht  Spanijh  arms,  that  they  defcrted  there 

prince  who,  with  a  few  faithful  attendants,  re- 
to  tte  mountains,  where  he  was  foon  after¬ 
wards  taken  prifoner,  together  with  hrs  wife  and 
children,  Guarimtx,  and  feme  others,  who  were 

all  concluded  to  the  Conception.  _  , 

In  the  meantime,  the  three  Ihrps  which  the  ad- 

lome  or  the  admjral  amved,  Rol- 

hrs  peop  e  >  on  receiving  a  general 

trdon  and  a  confirmation  of  his  office  as  chief 
fndfoTndffich  plenty  of  gold,  that  his  family 

foon  accumulated  abundance  of  riches. 

The  commandersof  the  (hips  whrch  the  admrra 
had  fent  to  Spain,  delivered  an  account  to  their 
Catholic  majefties  of  the  difeovery  he  had  made  of 
fhe  continent!  and  of  the  pearls  he  had  found 
, .  ,  ,  >  not  been  expected  from  thole  parts. 

Great  rejoicings  were  made  upon  this  information, 

SSS**-«  rf;  “ '  SC 

-h.  tad  to  Wf.  tod  «. 

L  die  merchants  of  Seville,  and  fet  fail  from  port 
St.  Mary ,  on  the  loth  of  May  ,  1499,  beinS 
companied  by  Amricus  Vefputius.  A  terJ^ 


^ . .  ... 
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with  the  Minx:  along  the  coaft  c.l|  the'yeame 'to 
o  go  from  one  houfe  to  another  'Th 

SZftl Were  ,in  3  great  COnft™«-  «The 
<ired  i  Sou ^  i;tbfSeS’  ^  - 

%ns  of  friendihip,  and  they  foo ITT**  made 

enough  to  venture  on  board  the  ihips  ZhicT™^ 
ceeded  down  the  coaff  nf  P  •  ,  ^  5  1  *-h  pio- 

had  been  before  t  ^ 

afterwards  landed  ^ 

,  1  lome  °r  the  Caribbee  iPandc 

^  re  they  met  with  oppofition,  and  killed  S 
Of  the  nattves:  after  which,  they  went  to  Tul 

mda ’  and  carr*ed  with  them  Jo  hundred 
twenty  two  Indian  Haves  1  d 

ALONSO  de  OJEDA,  on  his  arrival  at  mia 
mola,  i  efuied  to  pay  any  fubmiffion  to  the  admiral 

and  crtai-d  an  .nhirreftionmoreformidable  than  that 

which  had  been  lately  fupprefied.  However  this 
aen  ftorm  foon  fublided,  and  Ojedo  returned  to 
■  pain  .  tnough,  after  his  departure  Her  nan  sin  j 
Gne-M-u,  kindled  another  commotion,  which  w4 
loon  fupprefled  by  the  bravery  of  the  admi.  nl  f 
ordered  feme  of  the  mutineers^  be  JetS’  ^ 
The  inhabitants  of  Seville  were  informed  '  that 
Ojeda  was  direfted  in  l,is  voyage  bv  the  ,)  ’  r 

vered  on  the  continent;  and  therefore feveral  others 
followed  his  example,  by  undertaking  J  difc0 

veries. 
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.  Peler  Alonfo  Nino,  who  was  with  the  ad¬ 
venes.  teter  yumj  d.  obtained  the 

royal  lSnce  to  uptake  a  voyage  on  condition 

brother  Chrifiopher  captain  of  the  ^ho^ 

fail  foon  after  Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  an 

^  coaft  of  Park,  where  he  was  well 
alonD  j  Vtavino-  1200  ounces 

tertainedbythe  natives  •,  and  hav.n  it  a 

of  beautiful  pearls  given  him  m  exch  ^ 
few  toys,  he  returned  to  Spam, 

FermCENf'rJNEZ  PINSON,  who  accompa- 

fes  assjw  sB 

SS.3T5 

°n  Shore,  l  _  ^  he  met  with  great  oppo- 

the  natives,  who^oHed  and  wounded 

alon|  . ' ;  CariWf«  ;  but  two  of  his  (hips  were 
f;ti  the  Sffate  with  all  the  men,  and  the  others 
arrived  in  Spain  ^  the  end  of  September,  hav- 
tng  difeovered  fix  hundred  leagues  along  the  coaft 

0i  V  AMES  de  LEPE,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
^  on  fet  fail  from  Palos  with  two  ihips  up - 
1  d^ov^ry^and0 ptirfued  the  fame  courfe  a, 

Tinfon  had  done  :  but  met  with  more  ob^^°“ 
from  the  Indians. 


•Though  Columbus  had  o-iven  i  , 

•f  Win.  difcovtred  a  d,"™.  £,"*  J  “» 
court  treated  this  m-eai-  mo  •  ,  ,  th  sPa™fi 
gratitude.  The  account  h  t"?  L  greateft  in” 
of  the  infurreftion  of  m!*  he  had  tranfmi«ed 

by  comp]aints  againft  thei r^Zr£S 

-  •>«  l» 

nv:r,“ ‘if?  “  “«  -  ♦si*: 

menfe  ,X  h  '  Jad  polTeffion  of  im- 
™es  from  the 

plaints,  and  malicious  Wceffiof, ldl  un->L,ft  c°m- 

Sitidt  s: 

Catholic  majefty  was  Ws 

dXntTofo  5  th°Ugh’  Perh3pS’  his  greateft  in" 

Port  of  rimri^tS;  aT  ^ 
he  mquefted  that  a  judge  JghlTZtovvt 

comred  by 

admiral  alfo  defired  that  rh™  ack"owIedged>  the 

■w  4 “»  it! LSKr  T“  «• 

and  that  no  incroachmmr A  u  V H  Performedi 
rights :  which  h  a  fl-  °l'ld  be  made  uPon  W* 

of  being  neglected  inj8  ^  he  Was  afraid 
S  o1&-ted,  and  of  meeting  with  injuftice, 

when 
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w,«n  he  had  merited  all  the  favours  that  royal 

munificence  could  beftow. 

FRjNCISdeBOVJDILLA ,  commendary  of  the 
order  of  Calatrava ,  was  appointed  by  their  majefties 
to  to  over  to  Hifpaniola,  with  the  title  and  com- 
miffion  of  examiner,  as  alfo  of  governor;  giving 
him  feveral  blank  warrants  to  fill  up  as  he  though 
proper ;  as  alfo  an  authority  to  apprehend  the  ad¬ 
miral,  and  fend  him  to  Spain,  if  the  cQmpUints 
alledged  againft  him  were  put  into  proof.  All  the 
officers  and  commanders  of  the  lflan  ^eie  or  er 
to  affift  Bovaiilla  ;  and  a  letter  was  alfo  fent  to 

ad^al.commandinghimtoobeythenew  governor. 

ON  the  23d  of  Auguft,  1500,  Franas  de  Bova- 
dilla  arrived  at  Hifpaniola  ;  at  which  time,  the  ad- 

S his  JL  ,h.  ~ 

inf  feme  of  the  mutineers,  and  k-tdiiv  „ 

ouility  of  the  ifiand,  fo  that  the  Ind,ans  might 
L_  be  brought  to  pay  their  tributes.  Bovadil  a 
immediately  exerted  all  the  force  of  his  comm.f- 
fion  ;  demanded  all  the  royal  ftores,  jsj 
orovifions  to  be  delivered  up  to  him ;  took  poliel 
fion  of  the  fort,  and  feized  upon  every  thing  be- 
1on<nnCT  to  the  admiral ;  who  could  not  imagine 
that  thdr  majefties  would  have  fuffered  him  to  be 
rear  d  with  fuch  injuftice  and  indignity.  Btrua- 
Ma  foon  ingratiated  himfelf  into  the  afteftaons  of 
many  difcontented  people,  whom  he  countenanced 
in  their  complaints  againft  the  admiral.  The  ac 
cufers  alledged,  that  the  admiral  treated  the 
ards  with  great  feventy,  by  compelling 
work,  when  they  were  afflifted  with  lllnefs,  ant 
periihina  with  hunger  :  that  he  had  refufed  to  a  low 
them  provifions,  and  would  not  permit  the  Indm^ 
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to  be  baptized,  while  he  made  war  nn  f|  „ 
juftly,  and  took  many  (laves  to  7  ,  nn' 

and  that  he  would  no ZL J 
^ng  of  gold,  becL[eSWasnyw^™m0n  ** 
ceal  the  wealth  of  the  /^„,  with  a  v"L  of 

fomengot£  Sh  °  AhThf7  If 

in's  » ‘im  Wii“'  14  *  ““8  «  »=k- 

-V*.  i««T»  ZSZiTT-  si 
~r”  -  "“"Sis;,’ ;; 

of  the  perfon,  and  the  ineftimable  fervice  he°had 
wa  dVktr;  ***  t*lat  the  admiral^after- 

bi^fed  ^h  himtem  t  dd°rdered  **  “  be 
1-  had  received**  the  ingratitude 

and  his  brottewere  ttCc°rif0n’  theadmiral 

ordered^to  °f ^  de  ^,“who^ 

arrived  J  r*  as  focn  »  he 

Spanijh  bidl^  “/f  *  a 

only  to  win  the  favour  of  that  prelate  The  'ri 

^“sd  fro?  ab°«  ^ 

?  7  0Mer’  when  Vallejo  offered  to  (hike 
ft  them  fetters ;  which  the  admiral  would  not  fuf- 

T  WaS  d™e  by  the  °rder  of  their  ma/eftt 
,  ThE  7P  fmved  aC  Cadiz  on  the  25th  of  7Vcw„ ' 

but'  beW  f  tlm7th“r  maJ£fties  wore  at  &„A  . 

they  ordemd  h™  7  theadmiraI  was  treated, 

thoJffand Scat"  ctvV^’  a"d  »  ha-a 
met  with  i  t  .  V Y  hlm  t0  court>  where  he 
Cry  fayourabIe  reception  5  their  mar 

jellies 
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jeftieS  alluring  him,  it  had  never  been  their  defign 
that  he  fhould  be  any  way  molefted,  and  promifing 
to  redrefs  all  his  grievances ;  but  particularly  the 
queen,  who  had  always  been  more  favourable  to 
him  than  the  king.  The  admiral  was  upon  his 
knees  a  co/ifiderable  time  before  their  majefties  ; 
being  unable  to  utter  a  word,  through  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  concern.  They  ordered  him  to  rife, 
when  he  made  a  pathetic  fpeech,  protefting  that  it 
had  always  been  his  intention  to  ferve  their  majef¬ 
ties  with  the  utmoft  fidelity  *  and  that,  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  any  miftakes,  they  proceeded  from 
his  want  of  knowledge  in  the  art  of  government, 
not  from  a  want  of  zeal  to  their  majefties,  or  any 
difaffe&ion  to  their  fubje&s,  notwithftanding  they 
had  treated  him  with  the  utmoft  difrefpeft  and  in- 
folence. 

The  admiral  exhibited  feveral  complaints  againft 
Bovadilla ,  upon  which  their  majefties  refolved  to 
fend  another  governor  to  Hifpaniola ;  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Nicholas  de  Ohando ,  knight  of  the  order 
of  Alcantara,  to  hold  the  government  for  two 
years.  Among  his  inftru&ions,  he  was  ordered  to 
bring  Bovadilla  to  a  trial ;  and  to  examine  into  the 
infurre&ion  of  Roldan.  He  was  alfo  particularly 
charged  by  the  queen,  that  all  the  Indians  of  Hif¬ 
paniola,  fhould  be  free  from  feryitude,  be  protected 
like  the  Spaniards ,  and  be  carefully  inftrudted  in 
the  chriftian  faith.  All  that  the  admiral  and  his 
brothers  had  beeii  difpoftefled  of  by  Bovadilla , 
was  ordered  to  be  reftored  by  Obando  \  but  no  Jews , 
Moors ,  of  new  converts,  were  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
.. Indies . 

The  fleet  appointed  to  carry  over  Nicholas  de 

Yol.  I  I  Obando% 
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Obando ,  confined  of  thirty  two  fail,  commanded 
by  Anthony  de  Torres  ;  having  on  board  two  thou- 
land  five  hundred  men,  with  ten  Francifcan  friars. 
They  fet  fail  from  St.  Lucar ,  on  the  13  th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1502  and,  after  meeting  with  a  terrible 
temped,  the  new  governor  arrived  at  Hifpaniola  on 
the  15th  of  April ,  where  he  immediately  put  his 
orders  into  execution,  by  fending  Bovadilla  on 
board  the  fleet,  together  with  Roldan ,  and  all  the 
men  who  had  been  concerned  in  his  infurreftion  ; 
as  alio  the  cazique  Guarinoex ,  and  two  hundred 
thoufand  caftillans,  or  two  thoufand  pounds  weight 
of  gold  :  but  ail  of  them  were  loft  in  their  paffage. 

.  ^HE  rePort  was  daily  increafmg  among  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  that  peails  and  gold  were  brought  from 
the  new  difcovered  continent,  in  exchange  for 
ha w^s- bells,  and  other  things  of  inconfiderable 
value  :  which  excited  feveral  enterprizing  perfons 
to  continue  the  difcovery.  Roderic  de  Bajlidas 
obtained  a  licence  for  fitting  out  two  fhip.s  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  1501,  and  failed  to  the  continent,  where  he 
touched  at  feveral  places  to  trade,  with  the  Indians* 
who  came  down  in  great  multitudes  to  barter  with 
the  Spaniards ;  particularly  along  that  part  of  the 
coafl:  which  was  afterwards  called  Terra  Firma. 
Bajlidas  then  went  to  Hifpaniola ,  where  he  was  im¬ 
prisoned  by  Bovadilla ,  who  pretended  he  had  bar- 
teied  for  gold  with  the  Indians  of  Xaragua :  but. 
e  oon  releafed  him  ;  when  Bajlidas  returned  to 
w^ere  Paid  their  majeflies  the  fifth  part 
t  e  gold  and  pearls  he  had  brought  j  and  the 
whole  court  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  he  got  them 
on  the  continent.  About  the  fame  time,  Alonfo  de 
Ojeda  failed  from  Cadiz,  on  his  fecond  voyage ; 

beins:. 
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being  again  accompanied  by  Americus  Vefputius , 
who  ftill  perfifted  in  arrogating  to  hvmfelt  the  ho- 
nour  of  having  difcovered  the  continent;  thoug  1 
he  was  fenfible  that  honour  was  due  to  the  admi¬ 
ral  Columbus.  They  followed  the  fame  courfe  that 
Ba(lidas  had  taken*  and  coafted  along  the  fame 
Ihore,  without  knowing  that  he  had  been  theie  *, 
but  they  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  their  expedition 
,  Notwithstanding  the  admiral  Columbus  had 
fully  proved  himfelf  innocent  of  what  he  had  been 
accufed  by  his  enemies,  he  was  deprived  of  us 
government  of  Hifpaniola  ;  though  he  retained  the 
titles  of  admiral  and  vice-roy  of  the .  Indies.  He 
ftill  follicited  to  be  reftored  to  his  full  rights  and 
prerogatives-,  fince  he  had  performed  all  he  had  pro- 
mifed,  and  had  been  fo  great  a  fufferer  m  the  fer- 

vice  of  the  crown;  offering  to  make  confiderable 

difeoveries,  without  regarding  his  age  and  infirmity; 

becaufe  he  was  ftrongly  of  opinion,  that  he  migit 
find  aftraight  or  paffage,  about  that  part  which  was 
called  the  ifthmus  of  Darien.  Their  majefties  amu  i  e 
him  only  with  promifes,  till  they  could  hear  what 
account  Obando  would  fend  them,  about  the  affairs 
of  the  ifiand ;  when  they  granted  the  admiral  tour 
fhips,  and  provifions  for  two  years;  with  an  al- 
furance,  that,  if  he  died  in  the  vogage,  his  fon 
Don  James  fhould  fucceed  him  in  all  his  rights  and 

P  The  admiral  fet  fail,  on  his  fourth  expediuon 
to  the  Indies, ,  from  Cadiz,  on  the  9th  of  May , 
i  £02  ;  the  largeft  of  his  fhips  being  not  above 
feventy  ton,  and  the  leaft  not  under  fifty ,  havin^ 
one  hundred  and  forty  men  on  board,  with  his 
brother  the  adelantado.  The  admiral  arrived  at 
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the  grand  Canary  on  the  20th,  where  he  took  rft 
wood  and  water  :  from  whence  he  failed  on  the 
25th,  and  on  the  2d  of  June ,  landed  his  men  at 
Martinico ,  one  of  the  Caribbee  illands,  where  they 
refrefhed  themfelves  for  three  days,  and  then  con¬ 
tinued  their  voyage  among  a  great  number  of 
very  delightful  illands,  whofe  verdure  made  them 
like  fo  many  beautiful  gardens  :  but,  as  one  of 
his  flaps  was  difabled,  the  admiral  was  obliged  to 
make  towards  Hifpaniola ,  and  came  before  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  on  the  29th.  He  fent  Peter  de  Perreros ,  one 
of  his  captains,  to  acquaint  the  governor  with  the 
neceffity  he  was  under  of  leaving  his  difabled  Ihip 
in  port  ;  and  to  defire  he  would  permit  him  to 
enter  the  harbour  with  his  fhips,  not  only  to  get 
another,  but  alfo  to  fhelter  himfelf  from  <a  great 
ftorm  which  he  was  certain  would  foon  happen, 
from  the  porpoifes  playing  upon  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  other  oblervations  made  by  mariners 
on  fuch  occalions.  Obando  refufed  this  requeft, 
and  informed  the  admiral,  that  the  fleet  of  thirty- 
two  fail  was  ready  to  put  to  fea  :  but  the  admiral 
advifed  him  not  to  permit  thefe  fhips  to  go  out  in 
lefs  than  eight  days,  becaufe  he  was  certain  a  dan¬ 
gerous  tempeft  was  approaching;  for  which  rea- 
fon  he  was  going  to  put  into  the  next  harbour  he 
could  find.  The  governor  rejected  this  admoni¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  pilots,  in  deriflon  of  the  admiral, 
called  him  the  prophet :  but  moll  of  them  loft 
their  lives  by  their  folly  and  obftinacy  ;  for  they 
fet  fail  on  the  1  ft  of  Julyy  and  within  forty  hours 
there  arofe  a  violent  ftorm,  which  feparated  the 
fleet,  and  caft  away  twenty  of  the  fhips,  wherein 
Bo  1  adilla  and  Roldan  perifhed,  with,  many  others : 

while 
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while  the  admiral  fecurely  Yielded  himfelf  from 
the  danger,  by  getting  into  the  little  creek  of 
Porto  Hermofo.  A  great  mortality  alfo  happened 

among  the  Spaniards  upon  the  lfland> 
by  their  exceffive  fatigue  m  opening  the  mines , 
with  which  employment  they  were  “tire  y  u  - 
acquainted  -.  befides,  Ohanio  was  alfo  difturbed  by 

an  infurredion  among  the  Indians.  , 

The  admiral  failed  from  Hifpamola  on  the  H- 
of  July ,  and  made  towards  the  continent ;  paffing 

by  the  fouth-fide  of  Jamaica,  from  whence  he  co„ 

tinned  his  courfe  till  he  arrived  at  the i  ifland  of 
Cuayana,  in  the  gulph  of  Honduras.  An  M tan 
canoe  came  to  the  admiral,  being  as  long ;  »  » 
galley,  and  eight  feet  broad  :  m  the m  ^  £ 
which  was  an  awning  made  of  mats  o  p 
leaves,  and  under  it  were  twenty-five  men,  w 
feveral  women  and  children,  who  had  been  tradin 
upon  the  coaft  of  Yucatan,  and  were  return,  g  to. 
the  coaft  of  Mexico,  with  great  quantities  of  large 
pieces  of  cloth,  quilts,  and  quilted  -floats  of  fe¬ 
veral  colours.  The  admira  treated  hem  with 
great  civility,  and  difmiffed  them  •» 
elderly  man,  whom  he  detained  to  give  him  ,  an i 
count  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  and 
him  as  an  interpreter  among  the  natives. 

Z  was  aflced  by  figns,  if  he  knew  where  he  e 
was  any  gold  ?  and  he  pointed  to  ftiew  that  there 
was  feme  to  the  eaftward:  fo  that  the  adm.ral  ima¬ 
gined,  he  Ihould  either  hear  of,  or  diicover  China, 
5-  he  continued  along  that  coaft ,  and,  therefore,  he 
forbore  proceeding  °to  the  weftward  s  though  m 
returning  back,  he  laboured  agamft  the  trade 
winds  and  currents,  which  conftantly  fet  ^ 
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weft  in  the  north  fea.  However,  he  ran  up  as 
far  as  the  prefent  town  of  Porto  Bello ,  to  which  he 
gave  this  name,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  fttua- 
fion.  He  landed  at  feveral  places,  and  traded 
with  the  natives,  who  gave  him  large  quantities 
of  gold  plates,  for  a  few  hawks-bells  and  other 
tovs  .  they  alfo  furnifhed  the  Spaniards  with  feve¬ 
ral  kinds  of  proyifions,  and  feemed  a  well  civilized 
people.  Upon  many  parts  of  the  coaft,  were  dif- 
covered  an  infinite  number  of  pine  trees  and  oaks  ; 
as  alfo  fix  or  feven  forts  of  palm,  and  many  myra- 
bolan  trees  bearing  apleafant  and  odoriferous  fruit. 
Some  of  the  natives  were  entirely  naked,  others  only 
covered  their  privities,  and  others  wore  jackets 
without  fleeves  which  reached  down  to  their  navels. 

Theie  were  many  who  had  their  fac.es  and  bodies 
painted  with  feveral  colours:  a  few  of  them  were 
diftinguifhed  by  a  kind  of  coloured  cotton  turbans 
on  their  heads,  inftead  of  caps  ;  and  feveral  of  them 
adorned  their  ears  and  nofes  with  thin  plates  of 
gold  ;  but  thofe  who  hung  them  to  their  ears, 
ftretched  them  to  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  that  the 
admiral  called  their  country  La  Cojla  de  la  Orejas , 
or  The  Coaft  of  Ears .  The  houfes  in  fbrne  towns 
were  built  with  timber,  and  thatched  with  reeds  i 
having  tombs  adjacent  to  them,  wherein  dead  bo¬ 
dies  were  embalmed,  and  wrapt  in  cotton  cloths, 
without  any  difagreeable  fcent  :  over  which  were 
planks  carved  with  the  figures  of  beafts,  and  on 
iome  the  refemblance  of  the  perfcn  deceafed.  In 
lome  parts,  the  Indians  came  down  armed  in  great 
numbers,  with  bows,  arrows,  fpears,  and  clubs,  as 

f  ^hey  intended  to  prevent  the  'Spaniards  from 
ian ding  :  but  they  were  foon  pacified,  and  traded 

very 
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tery  civilly  afterwards  :  though ”o- 
ral  allied  them  feme  queaion  ,  .  ;  they 

tary  to  takedown  their  «nf«"  pJ, 

were  in  fuch  a  confternation  at  feeir  D  V 
Tnk,  and  paper,  that  -oft  of  them  «n  away,  ima 

** '  on  the  9th  of 
jWer,  and  a  little  to  the  eaftward 
vered  feme  fmall  ^caU  them  de  pp- 

refixlhments  i  wh  ch^ade  h  ^  ^  ^ 

me,rn,  0. ■Jhe  IJl2al°U  winds  obftructed  him 
ftormy  eaft  and  n  ,  ,  ourfe  he  returned 

from  proceeding  in  his  in,.  j  f  December, 

again  to  the  weftward,  on  the  5**^  the 
being  informed  that  ^wcre^  bad  weather, 
province  of  Veragua.  H  ■  •trv  ja  Cojia  de  Us 

that  he  called  this  part  of  the  0„ 

Comraftes,  or  Ccafl  cfOppof^  ^e  ^ 
the  6th  of  January,  'f  ^  f  P  hich  the 

coaft  of  Veragua ,  and  entered  ^  na_ 

admiral  called^  e  t  quantities  of  gold  v 

tives,  who  broug  &  Qf  the  country, 

particularly,  one  ,  i  0  alfo  concluded 

whofe  name  was  ^ where  the  Spaniards 
them  to  the  mines  of  Unra  , J  the  treeS  5 

gathered  feme  gold  areat  fatisfaaion  at 

returning  to  then  P  furface  0f  the 

finding  the  precious  metal  lo  neai 

eatt  admiral  likewife 

there  were  very  come  to 

up  the  country  ;  which i  occ  the  n- 

the  refolution  of  eftab  i  >ng  dcd  t0  leave  his 
ver  of  Bethlehem ,  whe-m  c  brother 

I  4 
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brother,  with  moft  of  the  men,  while  he  returned  to 
spam  for  farther  reinforcements. 

Accordingly,  fome  houfes  were  built,  a  fort 

l  9 a  and  a  garnfon  eighty  men  appointed  ; 
w  o  had  proper  fupplies  of  arms,  flores,  and  pro- 

vmons.  This  was  the  firfl  colony  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  planted  on  the  continent,  though  it  was  of 
ort  duration :  for  the  adelantado  being  appre- 

“  IIfrt,at  tIie  cazi(iue  Quibia,  was  preparing  to 
ilpoffefs  him  of  his  fettlement,  fent  a  body  of  men 
to  ecure  him  and  his  family ;  which  was  expedi- 
tioufly  pertermed,  and  all  of  them  carried  on  board 
one  of  the  fhips,  except  the  cazique,  who  made  his 
efcape,  returned  to  his  people,  and  affembled  a 
numerous  body  of  them  to  attack  the  Spaniards. 

ho  Indians  wore  as  private  in  coming  to  attack 
the  Spanijb  forts,  as  the  Spaniards  were  in  feizing 
th^  Indian  prince  ;  but  they  were  not  equally  fuc' 
celsful,  being  repulfed,  and  many  of  them  Haim 
.However,  the  Indians  afterwards  killed  feveral  of 
the  Spaniards  ;  which  fo  much  intimidated  thofe 
in  garnfon,  that  they  abandoned  the  fort,  and  re¬ 
turned  on  board  the  fhips  •  leaving  the  hulk  of  one 
ihip  behind,  which  was  all  worm-eaten.  They  re- 
turned  to  Porto  Bello ,  where  they  left  another  of 
-ie  ups,,  and  proceeded  to  Cuba ,  where  they  ef- 
Caped  a  violent  florm,  and  refrelhed  themfelves  : 

,  which,  they  flood  for  Jamaica, ,  and  arrived 
there  on  Midfummer-eve.  The  two  remaining  fhips 
were  o  leaky,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  keep  them 
afloat ;  and  therefore  the  admiral  ran  them  both 
gmund,  in  a  fmall  creek,  called  Santa  Gloria, ,  as 

i  °?CtAfr’  an<^  as  near  t^ie  ^ore  as  poflible  ; 

;  ere  they  fupported  and  fhored  up  the  fhips  with 

timber. 
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timber  to  prevent  them  from  bulging .  but,  as 
they  were  filled  with  water  almoft  to  the  decks 
cabbins  were  made  on  the  heads  and  fterns,  to 

fhelter  the  men  from  the  weather.  .. 

When  the  fhips  were  tlius  fecured,  tie  n  tan 

came  in  their  canoes  to  fellprovifions,  and  a  very 

friendly  intercourfe  was  carried  on  between  them 
inena  y  admiral  kept  onboard 

the  fhips,  for  fear  they  fhould  go  up  the  conn  y 

and  difoblige  the  natives.  The  admiral  then  con- 

fulted  with  his  officers  about  the  beft  means  of  ge 

ing  away  from  the  ifland  »  when  it  a§reed 

fend  advice  to  the  governor  **££«*& 

unhappy  condition,  and  ^  r»  1t.  .a.-,, 

fcnd  a  ffiipto  convoy  them  all  away  But  this 

tas  an  affair  which  muff  neeeffarily  be  attended 

with  the  utmoft  danger  and  difficulty ,  becaufe  the 

diftance  between  the  two  neareft  points  o  Jamat 

f,des  thirty  more  to  the  points  where  it  was  proper 
to  crofe  over ,  and  this  paffage  was  to  be  under¬ 
took  in  canoes,  made  of  one  piece  of  timber,  whic 
are  in  danger  of  being  overfet  by  any  violent  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  waves.  James  Mendez  dc  Segura  ^ 
notary  of  the  fleet,  and  Bartholomew 
appointed  to  undertake  this  paffage,  wit  i  ^  - 
riord’  and  ten  Indians  to  row;  who  underwe 
great  fatigue  for  ten  days,  before  they  arrived  at 
%ani0l a.  James  Mendez  waited  upon  .to ff - 
vernor,  who  was  very  dilatory  in  d.  patch  mg  the 
bufinefs  which  the  admiral  requefted :  however, 
Mendez  bought  a  fhip  at  St.  Domingo ;  though  it 

rrconfilerable  time  before  he  was  able  to  fend 

it  to  Jamaica.  The 
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feJ?E  ^ ifa!  m^Mendez  fomedifpatches  to  be 
fent  immediately  to  their  Catholic  majefties  con 

taimng  a  full  relation  of  his  voyage,  die  dangers' 

^nd  troubles  he  had  undergone,  and  of  his  difcovery 

cofUfm7\*VeragUa:  3t  the  Pame  time 
.  ,F  "gof  the  ungenerous  treatment  which 

r?J™frhhim«  oy  hiS  imprifonme«,  and  the 

lamentinl  H  "f  V  P.rayinS  redrefs  ■  as  alfo 
•  ‘  th  r  g>-  t  iat’  a^ter  iaving  fpent  twenty  years 
the  fervice  of  the  crown,  he  had  not  any  habi¬ 
tat, on  to  take  Ihelter  in,  when  he  Ibould  reLn  to 
Spam,  and  mull:  be  obliged  to  take  up  his  lodgings 
at  a  public  mn.  But  the  admiral  had  Ml  greatlr 
d,fficult,es_to  encounter s  ft r  the  fuccour  which  he 
.  xpefted  from  Hifpaniola,  was  fo  long  in  coming 
over  that  „  men  began  to  be  difcontented,  and 
tod  (pam  of  their  fafety.  Francis  de  Porras,  one 
of  his  captains,  was  at  the  head  of  the  mutineers 
and  pubhckly  told  the  admiral,  that  if  he  would 

him  hi?  '1?nd  ™mediately>  t^y  would  leave 
him  bemnd:  after  which,  they  feized  feme  canoes 

^  uch  the  admiral  had  bought  of  the  Indians ,  and 

white  ihtnem  t0  6  eaften’  P°int  0f  7™«ica> 
ey  weie  unable  to  make  their  intended 
paffage  to  Hifpaniola. 

i  he  admiral  found  about  half  the  people  faith- 

t0,thei^  commander  ••  but  the  Indians  began  to 
Aewhimfomedifrefpea,  when  they  found  fuch  a 

thonuahri  n?ber  °f  WS  m“  had  revoJted  : 

he  follov6  WaS  reHeVed  fr0m  tWs  diftr<*  i" 
r  He  knew  there  would  be 

who  could  f  ,'V  dayS’  and  fent  an  Indian> 
with  the  ml  Peak-^*^’  t0  mvitt.  the  caziques, 
with  the  other  principal  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts, 

to 
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•r  Thev  accepted  the  invitation, 

O  pay  him  avifit.  J^.ral  Pche  day  before  the 

lnd  waited  upon  toldthem,  that  the  re- 

eclipfe  happene  •  h  0ffended  heaven,  that 

volted  Spaniards  1  fervants,would 

the  Great  God,^whom  they  w^  ^  ^ 

n0t,PCr  He  l  Acquainted  the  Indians,  that  they 
niola.  He  ai  4  the  difpleafure  of  this 

themfelves  had  alfo "dd^ddp  ^  ^ 

Great  God  of  the  chrifuans,  w  ^  refolved  £o 

Lord  of  the  whole  univeg  ,  „tber  calamities, 

chaftife  them  with  tamin  ^  whh  pr0vifions 

becaufe  they  would  not  fuPP  ?  And  he  further 
in  exchange  for  his  commodities.  A_  ^  ^ 

told  them,  that,  to  convm  j  plealed 

what  he  affected,  his  Omnipotent  God  ^  ^ 

they  ihould  fee  a  certain  _fi@» 

fky  ;  wherefore,  they -  m*  &  bloody  hue  foon 
that  the  moon  would  appe  ithment  which 

after  Ihe  rofe,  to  ^  When  the 

God  would  inflift  P  p  the  Indians 

admiral  had  made  this  .f^h,  *>"*  <>  derided  the 
went  away  greatly  terrified,  and  othe  ^ 

prediction  :  but  the  atter  we  tge  edipfe 

equalconfternauonwrth^fe  ^  and  inweafed 

began  as  loon  as  .  h  which  gav?  all 

as  lhe  advanced  -mnrehenfions  of  the  an- 

the  Indians  fuch  horn  ^  PP  tb  had  offended, 
ger  of  that  deity  they  im  c  t^e  admiral,  in- 

that  they  expedition  y  pardon  them  . 

treating  him  to  pray  to  hi God  t  p 
and  affuring  him  they  admiral 

the  ptovifions  he  would  to  God-, 

^"^^tilltteeClipfeWaSS 
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its  greateft  height :  when  hp 

the  Indians ,  telling  them  that  G  d  ^  “ 

them,  on  his  forgiven 

Chriitians  for  the  future  •  andy  d  fUPP  7  the 

this  pardon  was  obtained,  they  wo“ldT°f  ^ 

moon  would  be  gradually  append  and  ' 

her  ufual  complexion  The  d  return  to 

the  eclipfe  toP  rff.  The  Indians  foon perceived 

the  God  of  the  chriftn'  UP°n  W  K  '’  t*le)'  achtlired 
-oft grateful  the 

afterward,  plentifully  fupplied  him  with  provilio^ 

of  their  arrival  at  HifSf  ^made  £? 
who  continued  with  the  admiral  dV  rtl,ofe> 
-ceiving  any  relief,  and  wh Se  tt'mu^ 
under  iW  were  committing  grew  raZ 

on  the  /»&*,  in  the  eaftern  pan  of  theTflan^ 
another  mutiny  was  ready  m  k  i  1  ™  °  d> 

■“  ™  siss^str* 

E™  ^  ‘ht  afr'Val  °f  a  rmal1  «rav, 

caravel  was  too  fmall  to  carry  them  .11  t-  ’ ,  ^ 

But  t0  t,heir  obedience- 

leader  prifoner  ;  after  which* the^al/hibmitmd!'^1' 

TH£ 
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The  iov  of  the  admiral  for  this  fuccefs  was  in- 
creafed  by  the  arrival  of  a  Ihip  and  caravel  from 
manJa,  freighted  by  James  Mendez  wtthout 
any  affiftance  from  the  governor ;  on  board  of 

which  the  admiral  embarked,  with  all  his  people, 

on  the  28th  of  Jane,  1 504,  and  arrived  at  or.  Do¬ 
mingo,  on  the  1 3th  of  Augujt.  .  c  , 

He  found  the  illand  in  peace ;  but  was  imormed 
of  many  cruelties  which  the  Spaniards  had  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  Indians,  before  this  tranquility  en- 
fued :  particularly,  by  the  barbarous  murder  of 
Anacaona,  a  woman  of  great  authority  ,  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  her  fubordinate  caziques,  who  were  furround- 
ed  and  burnt  in  one  of  their  principal  houfes,  as 
they  were  preparing  an  entertainment  for  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  Cotuianama,  the  principal  cazique  in  the 
iiland,  was  alfo  taken  prifoner,  and  hanged  by  the 
order  of  the  governor,  who  had  taken  iuch 
precaution  to  fupprefs  the  Indians,  that  the  admi¬ 
ral  now  found  there  were  feventeen  Spamjh  towns 
on  the  Hand  ;  as  alfo,  that  their  Catholic  majefties 
had  granted  liberty  for  the  Spaniards  to  make  flaves 
of  the  Indians,  though  they  had  formerly  ordered 
that  no  violence  fhould  be  offered  to  thefe  now 
truly  unhappy  and  miferable  people. 

The  governor  paid  the  admiral  all  maiks  o  ex 
ternal  refpea but  privately  infringed  upon  his 
iurifdiflion  and  authority,  by  releafing 
and  threatening  to  punilh  thofe  who  had  flood  ho¬ 
nourably  by  the  admiral.  But  the  admiral  fettled 
his  affairs  in  the  Hand,  where  he  had  a  noble  eft  > 
and  many  valuable  effefts :  after  which,  he  fet  fail 
for  Europe,  on  the  12  th  of  September ,  and  arrived 
fafely  at  St.  Lucar  •,  from  whence  he  went  to  the 
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court,  which  was  then  at  Segovia  in  old  Cafiile. 
The  king  gave  him  all  the  appearance  of  a  gracious 
reception  :  but  the  admiral  foon  had  the  mortifi- 
cation  to  perceive  that  all  his  fervices  were  neg- 
lefted.  His  great  patronefs,  queen  Ifabella,  was 
dead  .  the  courtiers  envied  him  the  wealth  and  ho¬ 
nours  he  had  acquired ;  while  the  king  con¬ 
tinued  his  old  practice  of  amufing  him  with  fair 
and  delufive  promifes.  The  admiral  prefented  fe- 
veral  petitions,  fetting  forth  his  great  fervices  and 
bufferings ;  as  alfo  defiring  the  performance  of  what 
iad  been  promifed  him  by  their  majeilies  :  but  the 
'ing  was  fo  far  from  having  any  intention  to  fulfil 
his  engagements,  that  he  caufed  his  minifters  to 
ofter  the  admiral  a  large  eftate  in  Spain,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  his  pofiefilons  in  the  Indies.  This  o-aVe 
the  admiral  fuch  perplexity,  that  he  complained  of 
his  injuries  to  the  archbilhop  of  Seville,  and  retired 
to  Valladolid,  where  he  died  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1506,  with  all  the  refignation  of  a  man,  under  a 
fenfe,  that  the  molt  important  fervices,  attended 
by  the  molt  unexpefted  l'uccefs,  were  thrown  away 
upon  an  ingrateful  nation. 

Thus  obfcurely  died  the  glorious  Chrifiopher 
Columbus,  the  difcoverer  of  a  new  world  ;  whofe 
name  'will  ever  appear  more  illuftrious  among 
mankind,  than  the  names  of  any  of  the  heroes 
of  antiquity  ;  for  their  greateft  glory  was  to  form 
a  city,  or  conquer  a  ftate;  but  Columbus  paved 
the  way  for  the  conqueft  of  a  world,  and  the  ci¬ 
vilizing  of  nations.  He  in  perfon  difcovered  the 
Bahama  Hands  ;  the  great  illands  of  Cuba,  Hifpa - 
niola,  and  Porto  Rico,  with  feveral  of  the  Caribbee 
Hands :  he  afterwards  difcovered  a  great  part  of 

the 
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■  .  ,  ,n(i  received  feme  intelligence  of 

the  contine  ,  .  adventurers,  who 

ll'e  foU1s  extended  the  difcoveries  of  the  Sp* 

afterwar  improvements  upon  what  the 

gre^Wtohad  begun ;  though  AmericusVef- 
53  .  v  j  the  aood  fortune,  and  the  great  vanity, 

f  T  this  meat  region  called  after  his  own  name, 
to  have  ■  o  | :  f  the  honourof  the  real  dif- 

c°o*rer.  However,  if  Columns  had  performedfuch 

■  "S  i*  r  “ly  hr 

had  temples  and  ftatues  erefted  to  his  honours  but, 
had  tempi  ,  fome  ftar  would  have 

^**sssbmsb 

honourably  interre  ‘n  .  .  f  ;uft  t0  the  memory 
his  Catholic  majefty  S  conferred  many  ho- 

sfifrid .  b=iw 

fcription  to  the  following  effeft. 

,,  chriftopher  Columbus,  the  firjl  difcoverer  of 
Am  ica  W  torn  at  Nervi,  rnthefiaU 

f/Genoai  and  died  in  Spain  in  .*>6  t  ** 
hurled  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Seville. 

COLUMBUS,  bom  on  the  Ligurian  foil, 

IrfpTr-d  by  Heav’n,  fit*  bore  the  feaman  s  toil, 
Advent’ rous  o’er  the  vaft  Atlantic  main. 

To  find  another,  richer  world,  for  Spam  : 

Iccefs  his  labours  crown’d,  yet  fell  remain  d.  . 

Great  deeds,  by  men  as  great,  to  e  a  a  £  jj  ^  p_ 
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•  \  - 

In  what  manner  Americus  Vefputius  get  the  new 
■world  called  America,  after  his  own  name,  in 

vmw.p  thf  °(  Columbus-  Hm>  king  Henry 
,  n'h,  ^ En'oland>  John  Cabot,  for 

oebailtan,  to  make  difcoveries  on  the  north 
coaft  of  America.  The  difcovery  of  Brafil,  by  the 
Fortuguefe.  The  expedition  of  Vafco  Nunez  de 
Bnboa,  to  the  comment  ./America  ;  and  the  dif¬ 
covery  of  the  fouth  fea.  A  fort  account  of  what 
was  dtfcovered  by  other  adventurers ,  particularly, 
the  pajjsge  of  rerdinand  Magellan  into  the  fouth 
J£a\  p  Aw  circumnavig  at  ion  round  the  globe 
and  what  other  commanders  alfo  performed.  With 
a  reprefentation  of  the  different  attempts  to  find 
cut  a  north-eafi  and  north-wefi  paffage  to  Ame¬ 
rica  :  as  like  wife,  what  parts  of  that  country  are 
now  enjoyed  by  the  different  European  powers. 

'  **  E  enemies  of  Columbus ,  not  fatisfied  with 
having  given  his  Catholic  majefty  an  ill 
opinion  of  his  merit,  foon  after  he  had  difcovered 
the  new  world,  prevailed  upon  him  to  invite  Ame¬ 
ricus  Vefputius,  a  Florentine ,  over  from  Lifbon 
and  to  employ  him  in  the  fame  difcoveries  :  but’ 
thougn  he  made  two  voyages  in  the  years  i4q7’ 
and  !498,  he  neither  improved,  or  enlarged  upon 

A  afteJ^'d  °f  -  However,  Americus 

W  of  P  7Pu°yed  "  th£  fervice  of  Emanuel 

out  with  I  “A-  Wr°’  “  May'  '5°'’  fen£ 

Zd  t  P$  fmm  LiJbtn ;  when  coafted 

along  the  continent  of  fouth  America,  from  five  to 

fifty- 
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fifty  degrees  of  fouth  latitude  ;  from  whence  the 
cold  and  tempeftuous  weather  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Portugal ,  where  he  publifhed  his  voyage  5 
and  made  known  that  there  was  a  continent  in  the 
new  world,  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  old,  for  its 
dimenfions,  he  was  fo  happy  as  to  give  his  name  to 
the  whole  regions  of  this  new  country,  which, 
from  him,  has  ever  fince  retained  the  name  of  Ame¬ 
rica  \  though  he  never  attempted  to  make  one  fet- 
tlement  in  it,  either  for  the  crowns  of  Spain  or 
Portugal :  while  Columbus ,  who  was  the  original 
difcoverer  of  the  continent,  and  who  made  fuch 
acquifitions  among  the  iflands  for  the  Spaniards , 
had  not  the  honour  to  have  a  fingle  place  nomina¬ 
ted  to  his  memory. 

In  this  manner,  the  great  continent  of  America 
was  difcovered,  within  the  fpace  of  about  ten  years, 
from  67  degrees  of  north  to  52  degrees  of  fouth 
latitude.  In  the  mean  time  the  report  of  thefe  great 
advantages  accruing  to  Spain ,  from  the  difcoveries 
made  by  Columbus ,  excited  other  princes  to  make 
fome  fimilar  experiments,  and  particularly  king 
Henry  the  Vllth  of  England ,  who  had  before  de¬ 
clared  his  intentions  of  embarking  in  the  enter- 
prize.  This  prince  had  a  Venetian  in  his  domi¬ 
nions,  whofe  name  was  John  Cabot ,  of  a  bold  en- 
terprizing  genius,  and  of  great  experience  in 
navigation :  therefore,  he  refolved  immediately 
to  employ  him,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  fome 
fhare  of  the  wealth  of  the  new  Indies ,  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  his  own  fuhjecls.  Accordingly,  on  the 
5th  of  March ,  1490,  the  king  granted  his  letters 
patent  to  John  Cabot ,  and  his  three  fons,  Lewis , 
Sebafiian,  and  Sancius ,  for  making  difcoveries  in 

V0L1  I.  K  •  any 
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any  part  of  the  world,  pofiefted  by  heathens  or  in¬ 
fidels,  and  to  get  the  poflefiion  of  them  under 
his  title  and  jurifdiftion,  referving  a  fifth  part  of 
the  profits  thereof  to  the  crown.  By  virtue  of  this  pa¬ 
tent,  John  Cabot ,  and  his  fon  Sebajlian ,  fet  fail  from 
Brijlol ;  and  in  June,  1497,.  difcovered  the  ifland 
of  Newfoundland,  from  whence  they  brought  home 
three  of  the  natives,  and  named  a  port  there  San- 
tius  Haven.  Upon  the  death  of  John  Cabot ,  his 
fon  Sebajlian  was  employed  by  king  Henry  Vllth, 
£0  find  out  a  paflage  to  China  and  the  Eqfi  Indies y 
by  the  north-weft  :  in  confequence  of  which,  he 
fet  fail  from  England  in  1498,  and  proceeded  as 
far  as  58  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  from  whence 
he  coafted  it  all  the  way  to  the  fouthward,  along 
the  continent  of  north  America,,  as  high  as  Florida , 
where  his  provifions.  fell  fhort,  and  obliged  him  to 
return  to  England.  The  commotions  between  the 
Englijh  and  the  Scotch ,  poftponed  the  further  pro- 
fecution  of  thele  difcoveries  :  upon  which,  Sebaf- 
tian  Cabot  went  to  Spain,  where  he  was.  made  chief 
pilot  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  highly  carefled, 
to  prevent  his  engaging  with  any  other  court  i 
though  he  received  an  annuity  of  166  l.  13  s.  4  d. 
from  the  king  of  England ,  as  a  reward  for  his  fer- 
vices  ;  becaufe  he  was  juftly  reputed  the  firft  dif- 
coverer  of  the  continent  in  thofe  parts. 

PETER  ALVAREZ  CAPRA  LIS ,  an  admi¬ 
ral  in  the  fervice  of  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal , 
was  fent  with  a  fleet  to  the  Eafi  Indies ;  but  was 
carried  by  a  ftorm  on  the  coaft  of  Brafil,  which  he 
firft  difcovered,  and  which  has  fince  proved  of  in¬ 
finite  benefit  to  his  nation.  From  whence  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  believe,  that  if  Columbus  had  not  exprefslv 

gone 
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crone  in  fearch  of  the  new  world  eight  years  before, 
a  paflage  to  it  would  now  have  been  opened  by 

means  of  this  accidental  difcovery.  . 

The  Pinzons ,  and  others,  who  had  accompanied 

the  admiral  Columbus  in  his  voyages,  alfo  made 
fome  further  difcoveries  at  their  own  expence,  by 
virtue  of  commiffions  given  them  by  king  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  who  gave  little  encouragement  to  Columbus  ; 
becaufe  he  was  jealous  of  the  authority  which  that 
great  man  had  acquired,  on  account  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  made  with  him,  when  he  firft  failed  in  fearch 
of  the  Indies  :  which  appears  the  more  probable, 
from  the  condud  of  the  king,  after  the  death  of 
the  admiral  ;  for  his  majefty  then  readily  granted 
commiffions  for  new  difcoveries,  and  treated  all 
fuch  as  made  them  very  favourably.  But,  after 
the  death  of  Columbus ,  there  were  two  caufes  which 
principally  prevented  the  progrefs  that  might 
otherwife  have  been  expeded  in  thefe  parts  from 
the  diligence  of  the  Spaniards.  The  firft  was,  the 
avarice °of  the  Spanijh  government,  which  calcu¬ 
lated  the  worth  of  adventures  barely  by  fuch  re¬ 
turns  of  wealth  as  they  fent  into  Spain  whereby 
they  were  induced  to  ad  fo  rapacioufiy,  as  fre¬ 
quently  to  hazard,  for  the  fake  of  a  little  gold,  the 
pofteffion  of  whole  countries  full  of  commodities 
of  great  value.  And  the  fecond  caufe  was,  the  dif- 
tance  the  Spaniards  were  at  from  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  neceffity  there  was  of  trailing  feveral 
commanders  with  independent  commiffions  :  which 
not  only  occafioned  feveral  mutinies,  but  infpired 
the  Spanifh  officers  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  cruelty 
againft  the  native  Indians ,  as  tended  to  the  depo¬ 
pulating  of  thofe  well  inhabited  countries,  and 
r  K  2  rendered 
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rendered  them  far  lefs  beneficial  than  they  otherwife 
would  have  been  to  the  barbarous  invaders. 

COLUMBUS  died  in  a  full  conviction,  that 
what  he  had  difcovered  on  the  coaft  of  Darien ,  was 
the  fame  continent  with  the  Eaft- Indies  :  for  the 
natives  confirmed  him  in  his  miftakes,  by  their  re¬ 
ports  ;  becaufe,  whatever  queftions  he  afked,  they 
anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  from  a  mean  defire 
of  flattering  their  new  mafters.  But,  when  the 
,  .  ^miral  was  dead,  the  fucceeding  adventurers  were 
ed  by  chance,  or  reports,  never  pretending  to 
make  difcoveries  by  rule  or  reafon ;  which  fome- 
times  was  attended  with  happy  confequences  ;  and 
at  others,  drew  them  into  great  inconveniencies ; 
ior,  being  ignorant  in  what  manner  to  proportion 
their  forces  to  the  exploits  upon  which  they  went, 
the  Spanijh'  commanders  frequently  loft  thegreateft 
part  of  theii  men  by  war  and  ftcknefs  j  fo  that  they 
were  fometimes  brought  to  ruin,  inftead  of  making 
any  acquifitions  either  of  wealth  or  territory. 

I  US  CO  NUNEZ  de  BILBO  A,  was  the  next 
confiderable  difcoverer,  being  a  man  of  great  parts, 
and  high  fpirit.  He  made  an  entire  conqueft  of 
Cuha\  and  found  it  to  be  an  ifland  :  after  which, 
he  failed  to  the  river  of  Darien ,  on  the  ifthmus 
of  America,  where  Columbus  had  ineffectually  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  a  fettlement.  Nunez  ereCted 
a  fort,  and  built  a  town,  which  he  called  Santa 
Maria  del  Antigua ,  or  Old  St.  Mary's  :  he  alfo 
cultivated  a  friendffiip  with  the  caziques,  or  Indian 
princes  ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  one  of  them,  un¬ 
dertook  a  very  troublefome  march  through  the 
mountains  that  run  along  the  middle  of  the 
ifthmus,  parallel  to  the  north  and  fouth  feas.  After 

travelling 
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travelling  25  days,  on  the  25*  of  September, 
t ,  he  difcovered  the  South  Seas,  whic  no 
European  had  ever  feen  before,  and  received  an 
imperfeft  account  of  the  great  empire  of  Peru  -, 
which  opened  a  new  field  for  difcover.es  -  being  m 
itfelf  a  much  greater  exploit  than  any  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  had  yet  undertaken.  But  the  Indians,  who 
raifed  his  hopes  by  reporting  P;od.g.ouS  thmgs  of 
the  wealth  of  the  great  kingdom  as  they  called 
it  •  at  the  fame  time,  greatly  embarraffed  him  y 
Dofitively  afferting,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  a  numerous  and  warlike  people  ;  an 
that  t  was  in  vain  for  him  to  think  of  the  conqueft 
of  that  country,  with  the  handful  of  men  under  his 

“uTo^this  information,  Nunez  refolved  to  at¬ 
tempt  nothing,  till  l'uch  time  as  he  received  a  con  - 
miffion  and  a  reinforcement  from  Spam .  but  1  eta 
Arias  was  fent  over  as  governor  by  long  Ferdinand, 
who  alfo  appointed  Nunez  adelantado,  or  lieutenant 
of  the  South  Seas.  This  naturally  produced  bad  con- 
fequences,  as  Nunez  and  Arias  were  always  at  va 
riance  •  though  they  came  to  a  reconciliation, 
Nunez  was  fent  with  three  hundred  men  to  make 
difcoveries  in  the  South  Seas;  who  fettled  in  that  part 
of  the  country  where  Panama  was  afterwards  bu.lt 
The  confidence  the  Spaniards  had  in  the  conduft  o 
this  commander,  occafioned  every  thing  to  g  V 

chearfully,  and  great  expeditions  were  formed  fiom 
the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprize,  when  he  was  fuddenly 
recalled  to  where  he  was  brought  to  a  fo.  mal 

trial,  upon  a  charge  of  treafonable  exprefiions,  fup- 
Forted  by  falfe  witneffes,  whofeperjury  gave  An* 
colour  for  flriking  off  the  head  of  his  rival ;  though, 
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at  the  fame  time,  he  blafted  the  hopes,  and  broke 
the  fpirits  of  his  people. 

.  RICO  was  difcovered  by  Columbus ,  but 

it  was  not  fettled  till  1 509  ;  when  John  Ponce  de 
Leon  caufed  it  to  be  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  and,  in  1512,  failed  upon  new  difcoveries 
to  the  continent,  where  he  went  on  Ihore,  took 
pofleffion  of  a  large  trad,  and  called  it  Florida. 
However,  he  was  no  more  than  a  bare  difcoverer, 
or  at  mod:  he  took  but  a  nominal  pofleffion  of  the 
country  :  for  the  natives  obliged  him  to  reimbark 
his  foices,  and  return  to  Porto  Rico ,  without  being 
able  to  make  any  fettlement  upon  the  continent. 

Nor  was  Ferdinand  de  Soto ,  who  undertook  the 
conqueft  °f  Florida  feveral  years  afterwards,  more 
fuccefsful,  though  he  had  a  much  fuperior  force  : 
but  the  Spaniards  were  not  fond  of  planting  colo¬ 
nies  upon  this  part  of  the  continent,  leaving  it  to 
the  Englijh  and  French ;  the  former  beginning 
t  eir  fettlements  in  1584,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  \  and  the  latter,  in  1534,  firfl 
appeared  upon  thefe  coafts,  under  the/command  of 
James  Carthier  of  St.  Male,  who  firfl  difcovered 
the  river  of  St.  Laurence. 

FERDINAND  CORTEZ ,  who  was  born  at 
Medellin,  a  finall  town  of  Eftramadura  in  Spain , 
in  1485,  was  the  moft  illuftrious  perfon  of  all  the 
adventurers,  who  fucceeded  the  admiral  Columbus ; 
and  diftinguiffied  him felf  moft  in  America, ,  by  the 
reduction  0f  the  great  empire  of  Mexico ,  which  he 
began  in  1518,  and  compleated  in  1521. 

In  1525,  Francis  Pizarro ,  and  Diego  de  Alrna- 
gro >  undertook  the  conqueft  of  Pm*,  which  they 
accomphffied  in  1532. 


And, 
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•  ,c„o  Don  Baldivia,  entered  upon  the 
AND;‘of  Chk  in  which  he  partly  fucceeded, 

conqueft  of  .  ffefflon  of  the  whole, 
but  was  unable  rgp  c  l  ius  firft  thought 

“7^54  a  new  world  was  prafti- 
the  defign  Of  d  o  the  difcovery  -, 

cable,  and  how gW  ?  centuries,  had  been 
after  thts  op-on  for  iMd  ^  ^  exploded  by 

^  Nulez  afterwards  obtained  a  knowledge 
S^borofa^to^oft^ 

new  difcovered  contment ,  J^deMagallaMS, 

after  made  into  "  \gelUn,  and  Ruy  Falero, 
who  is  gene^  y  *  d  men  of  very  great 

both  natives  or  rorm^cu,  . 

experience  in  the  art :  of  n^Sa‘T' '  made  under  the 
From  the  time  of  the  d'lcover  ^  the 

commifiions  grante  yt  .ei  their  poffef- 

Pcrtuguefe  grew  extremdy  je  Jus 

fions  in  the  Eaft-Ind.es,  «1  *  authority 

and  by  a  bull  decreed  ail 

among  princes  oH  ^  p„r^/,  and  all 

countries  difcmere  w  Spain,  But  this 

fuch  as  were  foun  nguilhed  the  flames  of 

rather  fathered,  dian  ^  ^  to  give  the 

contention;  both  pot  oporltions,  as 

gred  f  tolte  aggraSement  of  the  one  at  the 
tended  t0  “e  =*  which  encouraged  fuch  en- 
expence  of  the  oth  >  ^  ;fied  at  0ne  court, 

terprizing  men,  as  °ions  t0  the  other ; 

t0  make  immedia^r  ^  be  determined,'  whether 

though  it  is  n  to  their  .princes  in  par- 
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and  Falero,  onli  vv^rtthiT^  b°th  mgeUm 
P  -tired  to  Sfain,  and  made  propofidonT 

then 

king  Ferdinand  ;  who  gave  the’mTi°  nro  6  °r 
ragement ;  notwithftandinl  Z7  ’  T 
ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  rn  r\  rniniftr^ 

SSin'tdh  merk  °f  th°fe  men  wh°e^7had  net'. 

Jected  in  their  own  country.  ' 

The  pofition  which  Columbus  had  laid  f 

ie  *- » 

daaon  upon  which  Magellan  formedhTsdehgn  7e 

iflands  J  and  that  it  was  very  probable  I  f  r 
lected,  it  would  fail  exnrefcl^  . 

S  ^  ”r  "»  p»«. ‘f 

tha7  rfeqU;nCe,  °f  thefe  ProP°ra,s>  “  was  agreed 
that  the  undertakers  Ihould  have  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  dear  profits  •  that  the  ntluh 

any  iflands  they  ihould  difcover  lhoulThT™  °f 
them  and  their  Heirs  for  ever,  with^he  title  offd^ 

with  five  ftbl that-  Cr°Wn  lll0U)d  fumitb  them 
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The  fleet  failed  from  Seville,  on  the  10th  of 
,  „  ,  ,IQ  under  the  foie  command  of  Ferdi- 

tAjuall  who  arrived  on  the  coaftof  Brajll, 
and  proceeded  fouthwards ;  carefully  examining 
“e  rivers  and  bays  he  could  difcover  :  but,  being 
harraffed  with  continual  florins,  the  failors  giew 
very  uneafy  >  and  his  officers,  when  they  perceived 
that  Magellan  intended  to  proceed  towaids  the  a 
tarftic  pole,  remonftrated  againft  what  they  took  to 
be  a  romantic  proceeding.  On  this  occafion, 
Magellan  imitated  the  example  of  Columbus  ;  lat¬ 
ino-  himfelf  both  a  brave  and  fki hul  officer.  H 
called  all  his  people  together,  to  whom  he  addreffed 
himfelf  in  a  long  and  fpmted  fpeech  ;  infiftm0 
much  on  the  bravery  of  th e-SpaniJh  nation,  as  al  o 
on  the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  from 
their  going  through  with  this  underta  ing.  y 
this  means  he  acquired  great  popularity,  and  autho¬ 
rity  fufficient  to  puniffi  fome  of  the  mutineers  witn 
remarkable  feverity  :  after  which,  he  proceeded  on 
his  enterprize,  fuffering  incredible  hardffi.ps  till  the 
beginning  of  November,  when  he  arrived  in  fifty- 
two  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  and  d.fcovered  thofe 
ftreivhts,  which  have  been  fince  called  by  his  name, 
and  will  perpetuate  his  fame  with  the  memory  of 
Columbus.  Through  thefe  ftreights  Magellan  came 
into  the  South  Seas,  on  the  27th  of  November  ■,  and 
continued  his  courle,  for  three  months  and  twenty 
days,  through  this  vaft  ocean  towards  th t Moluccas: 
but  in  his  paffage,  he  difcovered  the  Philippines^  and 
landed  on  the  ifland  of  Cebu,  where  he  met  with  a 
friendly  reception  by  a  pagan  prince,  whom  he 
converted  to  chriftianity  :  though,  by  endeavouiing 

to  reduce  the  whole  ifland  to  the  obedience  of  that 
L  -crince. 
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prince,  Magellan  was  unfortunately  killed  inabatrl, 
on  the  27th  of  April,  x521.  The  dea’th  of  £ 
great  man  was  of  bad  confequence  to  his  people  * 
who  affumed  a  power  of  appointing  and  depoW 

deftrru“^anH  S>  WWch  br°l,Sht  moft  °f than  to 

who  rn  aTer’  J°htt  **»**»  del  Cano, 
who  commanded  one  of  the  (hips  called  the 

PP %  CTdUfted  tHat  VC®>  with  ab0« 

thirty-five  men  on  board,  fafe  to  the  port  of » 
Lucar,  on  the  6th  of  September ,  1 52  2  ;  having  fpent 
three  years,  and  twenty-feven  days,  in  this  rircum 
navigation  of  the  globe  ;  being  ll 

formed  fo  extenfive  a  voyage  ;  which  now  fully^e- 

Snof  th  X  f  th°fe  Perf°nS  Wh°  held 

pm.on  of  the  antipodes,  as  fi<5titious  and  heretical. 

the  Z °ffpices  brougbt  *home 
he  VtBoty,  and  a  profpefl:  of  carrying  on  a  molt 

beneficial  trade  to  the  Indies,  by  this  new  route  en 

gaged  the  Spanijh  government  to  fend  Garcia  de 

.  ovtfa,  with  feven  Ihips,  and  45o  men,  to  acquire 

LTthTJ  H  f ' ’  §e  °f  thefe  ftreiShts  ^  which  he 

had  the  g00d  fortune  tQ  pa6  .  though  ,t  ^ 

moft  unfortunate  voyage  ;  for,  by  one  accident  or 

o.  loft  n  thfti^Tere  dther  ft°pPed  in  ^eriea, 

A.  °&  "  'he  Mol“ecas.  Sebaftian  Cabot,  and 
auriLUs  p efputius,  were  neither  of  them  able  to 
1  cover  the  ftreights  of  Magellan ;  though  they  were 
botn  employed  for  that  ptirpofe  by  the  kin  T of 
Portugal.  Many  other  misfortunes  alfo  happened 
“  the  ptoh’cution  of  the  fame  defign  ,  fo  Z  ‘  ft 

happfiefn^H  w  '578’  When  Sir  Francil  Drake  ' 

S yin  wV?feftreiShtS’  and  r“d«*  *he 

at  different  Z  ^  WaS  followed  bf  Several  others 
at.  different  times }  particularly,  by  Sir  Thomas 

C  avendijh 
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„  bv  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  in  1 593. 

Cavendijh  in  1 5  5  hv  George  Spilbergen 

i  nlinier  Van  Noort  in.  1599’  T/ 

by  01*  r  andin  x6i6  by  JVilUam  Cornelius  Van 

l£?  This  laft  adventurer  had  James  le  Maine 

n  hoard  his  ftiip,  Whofe  name  was  given  to  a  new 

(freight  that  they  difeovered  on  the  iotho{  January, 

ffi  6  fmee  which  time  the  ftreights  of  Magellan 

have  not'been  fo  much  frequented  -,  becaufe  the 

ftrd§htS  d '  therefore6  trf"  trough 

Tern  onth  M  March,  1 74.,  when  he  made  his 

-  i.  VP“"„D,X  s 

?68,.  by  captain  JVcodes  Regers  m  1708  ,  Py 
'  captain  Clipperton,  and  captain  Shelvoc  e,imj  9  » 

and  by  commodore  Roggewem  in  1 72 1  ■ 

IF  [he  difeovery  of  had  not  been  made 

the  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies  muft  have  eat  up  and 
deftroved  the  people  of  Europe  in  general  .  for, 
tfatever  may  be  gained  by  the  European  powers, 
h'iHn  incontrovertible  point,  that  immenfe  fums, 

•n  filver  are  annually  fent  from  Europe  to  the  Eajl- 
“  9  ’  Ike  up  the  ballance  of  trade  in  favour 

of  the  latter  Upon  this  account,  it  was  proved 
t  make  ^dilcovery ,  by  a  north-eaft,  or  north-weft 
affa^  to  India  and  America  :  for  it  was  then 
££  as  ungenerous,  and  dilhonourable,  to  en¬ 
croach  upon,  or  fupplant,  any  other  nation  in  trade, 
to  take  the  advantage  of  their  dffcovenes. 

The  many  attempts  that  have  b^n  "iade  t0  fi  d 
out  a  north-eaft  paffage  to  Japan  and  China, ,  foffi 
ciently  prove,  that  the  trading  nations  ot  Europ^ 


•  orwhS  fffi,;0®: round  the  ^  '/<** 

JSS  of  ^”E;  52 

pairage  cou,d 

?f«,  and  C,L  rL4  fnto  tt  l  oAT*  °f 
little  more  than  a  three  fL  ?  °f  Japan ’  m 

flir'K  jt  tmee-months  voyage.  Befides 

the  V,  r0;^  W°UM  ChMSe  theory  nature  of 

to  EuL  "  l  r3 dC’  ^  bri”ging  the  ba!iance  over 

a!  tfh  IT*  might  then  h°Pe  t0  gain 

42.  7  d0a£h,ng  the  inhabitants  of  “the 

merce  vvithd"? aS,wouid  balJan«  their  com- 
difcoveries  were  made  a  the  charl  of  a  n°rd,ern 
°*  E»iW  merchants,  incorporated  in  rh  P2 

«*.  - »»«'.  ,i:r; 

tempt  tl/:  I5f3’  t0  make  the  firft  at- 
mpt  ,  but  himielf,  and  all  his  company  were 

tozen  to  death,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arfma  in 

Lapland  ■  where  they  retired  for  fafety  from  £  A 

after  havmg  advanced  as  far  as  ya  dlgreesofn^h 

deaTours^f  C°mpany  ftiil  Perfifed  in  their  en- 
,  -6  '  t0  d‘rcover  a  notth-eaft  paffage  ;  and,  in 

captain  ft  °?  3  A'P  Under  the  command  of 

JdTjrZlTf 1^°  <fircoVBred  ***&,  ' 

iVroa  ZemhlafZ  l{?,SatZ:0lfFaigatsM\i&<iiv\Ae 

BuZu2il7  tbe  contment  Ruffia.  Captain 

3rf£^tev,‘,“  f  s"'>*  -  *. 

occafioned  a  third  voyao-e  in  '  of  T"  ^  !  W„hich 

7  ln  by  captain  TV//, 

and 
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lnd  captain  Jackman ;  but  they  were  both  unfuc- 
ceTL<\  the  former  was  loft  in  his  return  home  ; 

-^SS=SS^3s 

out  this  paffage  ;  notwithstanding 

and  captain  RyP,  failed  as  far  as  8  o 

riifcovered  Spitsbergen,  or  Greenland.  T 

tv  in  making  a  north-eaft  paffage  to  America,  ap- 

i«ars  to beeTther  in  failing  through  the  ftretghts  of 

^Veiratz  or  round  Nova  Zembla ,  or  more  nmt 

— nd  — 

SXy,  wS  will  enable  them  to  trade  with  more 
facility  to  Japan ,  China ,  and  the  Eafi-Indies,  as 

®  ■>  where  “L  .  .  aufe  the  difficulties  would 
beTefs  "SandP^adiftance  no  way  fo  great  between 

Hudfin’s  Bay,  as  between  X« 

iemUa,™*  the^fuppofed  ftreights  of  aftfe*.  near 

7"there  are  feveral  arguments  urged,  not  only  to 

rove  the  probability,  but  even  the  reality  of 
prove  tne  P  '  the  South  Sea>  or  Pacific 

oi'W1orPit  ^thought  probable,  there  muft  be 
a  free  communication  of  the  wa.ers  at  t 
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becaufe,  if  it  was  otherwife,  it  wouid  be  difficult  m 
apprehend  how  the  equilibrium  of  land  and  water 
is  maintained  }  or  that  regularity  which  is  obferved 

“  thf  tldeS,’  where  the  *ores  are  not  covered  by 
iflands,  rocks,  or  broken  lands.  Befides,  if  there 

was  no  fuch  paffage,  there  would  be  much  greater 

th tide$  t0,Wards  the  P°l« »  as  is  feen  in 
the  Medtterrdnean,  and Baltic,  which  are  clofe  feas 

and  therefore  differ  from  the  ocean  ;  there  being  a 

fenfible  tide  only  in  fome  parts  of  the  former  and 

none  at  all  in  the  latter :  but  the  tides  are  hmh 

and  very  regular,  in  the  mot  northern  feas  s  whtch 

g.ve  the  ftrongeft  probability,  that  there  ™ft  be 

fome  paffage,  or  communication,  with  the  reft  of 

tie  ocean.  And  this  argument  has  the  greater 

C°.nfined  t0  Bay,  where  there 

are  fuch  .rregular  tides,  in  fome  places,  as  feem  to 

indicate  a  greater  reception  of  water  into  that  bay 

ian  comes  from  Hudfin's  Streigbts,  or  any  other 

known  paffage  mto  the  bay  :  but,  from  the  nature 

and  height  of  theie  tides,  as  alfo  from  thefituation 

™.  PJaces  where  the7  are  obferved,  it  feems  al- 
moft  indifputable  that  they  come  by  the  weft,  either 
through  fome  large  and  prafticable  paffao-e  or 
through  fome  icy  and  impaffable  channel :  the  for¬ 
mer  being  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dobbs ;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  having  been  afferted  by  captain  Middleton.  In¬ 
deed  from  the  difcoveries  already  made  on  the 

ofan"affeftC°a?S5 America'  the  general  opinion 
oi  a  paflage  is  fo  ftrong  and  prevalent,  that  in  the 

Charter  granted  to  the  Hudfin’s  Bay  company,  which 

mvefts  them  with  very  extenfive  privileges,  fuch  as 

and  I  7^  makmg  Pea“  °r  War’  raiflnS  troops, 
and  the  fovere.gnty  of  the  lands  they  ffiould  dif- 

cover. 
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cover  not  poffeffed  by  any  chriftian  power  ;  it  is 

redted  as  a  chief  motive  for  the  grant,  that  they 

Ihould  ufe  all  means  for  the  difcovery  o  uc  a 
callage  ;  to  the  fuccefs  of  which,  it  was  foppofe  , 
that  foeir  fettlement  and  trade  in  Hudfon  s  Bay , 
would  neatly  contribute  :  but  it  is  now  more  rea¬ 
sonable^  imagine,  that  the  company,  who  mono¬ 
polize  the  rich  fur  trade  to  themfelves,  would  be 
very  unwilling  to  fuffer  any  great  diminution  of 
foch  a  private  beneficial  branch  of  commerce 
which  will  certainly  be  the  cafe,  if  foch  a  difcovery 

^sTMar^ForiiJher  was  the  firft  perfon  that 
attempted  to  find  out  a  north-weft  paffage  into  Ame¬ 
rica  ;who,  in  1576  «57».  made  feveral  new 

difcoveries  of  large  bays, ftreights, Hands  and  capes  ■ 
m  which  he  save  different  names,  and  took  poffe  - 
fion  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
calling  it,  Meta  incognita.  He  was  followed  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert ,  in  15S2;  by  captain  to 
Davis,  in  1585  and  15S6,  who  failed  as  high  as  72 
des  I  2  min.  of  north  latitude  by  captain  Henry 
Hudfon  in  1610,  who  proceeded  100  leagues  far¬ 
mer  thin  any  had  done  before,  and  gave  feveral 
names  to  many  places,  befides  the  (heights  and  bays 
that  ftill  bear  his  own  name ,  by  Sir 'Thomas  Button, 
in  161 1,  who  fearched  out  the  whole  bay  known 
by  his  name,  and  difcovered  a  large  continent, 
which  he  called,  New  Wales  -,  by  captain  Will, am 
Baffin,  in  1 6 1 2  and  1 6 1 6  ;  as  alfo  by  feveral  others 
and  particularly  by  captain  James,  m  1631,  wh 
publifhed  an  account  of  his  difcoveries,  by  the  p  - 
dal  command  of  king  Charles  Ift,  and  declared  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  no  paffage  could  be  found  ^y 
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the  north-weft  ;  or  that,  if  it  was,  it  would  prove 
or  very  Jittle  advantage.  r 

However,  fomepublic-fpirited  gentlemen,  from 
c  ofe  obfervat.ons,  ftffl  retained  the  opinion, 
tat  this  paffage  was  practicable,  and  to  be  dif¬ 
fered  :  but  no  one  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo 
mucli  in  this  affair,  as  Arthur  Dobbs ,  Efq-  the 
prefent  governor  of  North  Carolina  ;  who,  in  V7,o 

1  rew  l'f  his  reafons  for  maintaining  this  opinion’ 
and  pointed  out  the  many  advantages  which  muft 
aufe  to  Great -Britain,  from  fuch  a  diitovery  Af 
ter  feveral  difficulties,  his  Britannic  majefty  was 

h  n  XPr°Ve  °f  thS  fcheme  “mmunicated 
y  r.  Dobbs  -,  and,  in  1741,  two  veffels  were  fent 
out  on  this  expedition,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Middleton,  who  had  been  feveral  years  in 
the  fervice  of  the  Hudfon'%  Bay  company :  but,  af¬ 
ter  proceeding  to  66  deg.  44  mjn.  0f  N_  ]atitud 

ie  returned  without  making  any  difcovery. 

The  principal  reafons  which  induced  Mr.  Dobbs 
ro  think  there  was  a  paffage  about  the  Welcome ,  on 
the  north- weft  part  of  Hudfetfs  Bay ,  near  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  64  degrees,  were,  ift.  That,  by  all  ac¬ 
counts,  the  coaft  in  thofe  parts  was  broken  land,  or 
ftlands  with  large  openings  between  them.  2d. 

I  hat  there  were  ftrong  tides  from  the  weft  and 
north-weft  ;  alfo  that  large  black  whales  were  feen 
there  in  plenty,  which  muft  come  from  fome  wef- 
tern  ocean,  none  of  thofe  animals  being  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Bay.  Mr.  Dobbs  had  ftill 
ftrong  reafons  to  perfift  in  this  opinion,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  unfuccelsful  expedition  made  by  cap¬ 
tain  Middleton  •  and,  the  probability  of  the  paffage 
being  grounded  on  fuch  proofs,  application  was 

made 
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made  to  the  parliament,  to  have  the  difcovery  en¬ 
couraged  by  a  reward  from  the  .public.  Accord¬ 
ingly, °a  law  paffed  for  that  purpole,  in  1744  ;  the 
preamble  of  which  recited,  that  the  difcovering  a 
north-weft  paffage  through  Hudfon's  Straight,  to  the 
weftern  American  ocean,  would  be  of  great  benefit 
and  advantage  to  the  kingdom and  that  it  would 
be  a  great  encouragement  for  adventurers  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  fame,  if  a  public  reward  was  given  to  fuch 
perfons  as  Ihould  make  a  perfect  difcovery  of  the 
faid  paffage.  It  was  therefore  enafted,  “  That  if  any 
jfhips  or  veffels,  belonging  to  his  majefty  s  fubjedls, 
Ihould  find  out,  and  fall  through,  any  paffage  by 
fea,  between  Hudfon' s  Bay  and  the  weftern  ocean 
of  America ,  the  owners  oi  inch  Ihips,  01  veftels, 
Ihould  be  intitled  to  receive,  as  a  reward  for  fuch 
difcoveries,  the  fum  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds. 

Thus  it  may  be  feen,  in  how  fliort  a  fpace  of 
time,  after  the  new  world  was  difcovered,  the 
whole  of  it,  from  north  to  fouth,  was  not 
only  furveyed,  but  conquered  and  fettled  j  where¬ 
by  great  improvements  were  made  ;  though,  it 
is  highly  probable,  they  would  have  been  much 
greater,  if  the  nobleft  provinces  had  fallen  into  any 
other  hands  but  the  Spaniards *  whofe  indolence 
has  been  adequate  to  their  pride,  and  their  cruelty 
to  their  avarice. 

However,  great  parts  of  America  are  now  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  other  European  powers,  who 
would  not  Hand  idle  fpeftators  of  the  acquifitions 
and  conquefts  made  by  the  Spaniards,  without  endea¬ 
vouring  to  obtain  fome  fhare  in  the  new  difcovered 
countries.  The  Portuguefe  fell  upon  the  fouthern, 

1  and  the  Ettglijh  upon  the  northern  parts  of  America  \ 

Vol.  I.  E  by 
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hY  wMch  the  former  got  pofleffion  of  Brafl-  while 
the  latter  made  ihenifelves  mailers  of  Virginia , 
Maryland ,  Carolina ,  and  Other  provinces  on  the 
continent ;  as  alfo  of  Jamaica ,  Barbadoes ,  Antigua , 
Bermudas y  Newfoundland.,  and  other  iflands.  The 
obtained  a  great  traft  of  land  along  the  ri¬ 
ver  Canada,  and  feme  iflands  :  the  Dutch  fecured 
to  themfelves  a  good  fettlement  at  Curajfow ,  as  alfo 
at  in  fouth  ;  and  the  Danes  took 

pofieffion  of  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 
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CHAP-  I- 


The 


Description  of  CHILI- 


s  E  c  T  I  o  N  I.  .  . 

he  general  divifm  of  Americ  a  :  ***”£“% 
of  the.poffefions  belonging  to  the  Spaniards, 
in  What  manner  their  provinces  are  governed.  _  - 

H  I  S  new  and  extenfive  world,  is  va* 

rioufly  divided  by  geographers,  but  ge- 

nerally  into  continent  and  .flands . 

though  the  former  is  commonly  lubdi- 

.  t  •  m  north  and  fputh  America  •,  which, 

A-(v  nifhpd  bv  the  ■particular  names 
metimes,  a^diftingut^d  by ^  terlit0. 

•  Mexico  and  Peru :  for  theietwo 

1,2  Ml5 
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ries  are  almoft  cut  afunder  by  the  fea,  on  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  fide  ;  being  only  joined  by  the 
ilfhmus  of  Darien,  about  54  miles  broad;  which  le- 
parates  the  north  and  fouth  Teas,  by  a  line  drawn 
acrofs  the  ifthmus  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama ;  the 
one  town  lying  in  9  degrees,  39  minutes ;  and  the 
other  in  9  degrees,  of  north  latitude  :  fo  that  thefe 
two  continents,  being  fubdivided  into  their  feveral 
kingdoms,  diftricts,  or  provinces ;  fouth  America 
contains  the  eight  provinces  of  Terra  Firma ,  Peru , 
the  land  of  the  Amazons,  Brafil,  Chili,  Paraguay, 
Terra  Magellanica ,  and  Terra  Antarctica,  or  Terra 
Aujlralis  Incognita.  And  north  America  compre¬ 
hends  the  five  provinces  of  Mexico,  or  new  Spain, 

new  Mix, co,  or  Granada,  Florida,  Canada,  and 
Terra  Ardlica. 

The  American  iflands  are  commonly  divided  in¬ 
to  northern,  middlemoft,  and  fouthern.  The  chief 
northern  iflands  are  Newfoundland ,  Cape  Breton , 
and  fome  others  of  inferior  note.  The  middlemoft 
are  called  by  the  general  name  of  Antilles ;  which 
are  divided  into  the  greater  or  lefter  :  Cuba,  Ja¬ 
maica,  Hifpaniola ,  and  Porto  Rico,  being  amono- 
the  former;  and  thofe  called  the  Caribbees ,  the Lu- 

etayes,  Sotto  Vento ,  and  Bermudas,  being  amono- 
the  latter.  & 

Upon  the  difcovery  of  America,  the  Spaniards 
pofiefled  themfelves  of  the  moft  extenfive  parts 
and  which  abounded  moft  in  opulence :  from 
whence  they  have  annually  derived  fuch  immenfe 
treafures,  that  it  may  well  be  faid,  the  kingdom  of 
old  Spam  is  entirely  dependent  on  new  Spain,  for 
the  fupport  of  her  finances  ;  fo  as  to  owe  all  her 
former  grandeur,  and  her  prefent  exiftence,  to 
the  American  colonies*  q-* 
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The  Spaniards  have  all  fouth  America  on  the 

T.  r  except  Brafil  on  the  weftero  ocean,  which 
continent,  except  j»  j  ,  irQ  except  feme 

belongs  ro  the  ?eefnge./e.  .,rr,„e  bn  1,  end 

?n  11  ,  auie  t0  bring  under  their  lubjec- 

have  not  yet teen  able ^  bn  g  ^  ^ 

SS5S2r:-i=:« 

^?ssp2.»--s 

the  iflands  of  Cuba,  Per  to  "deration. 

maniola,  ^  name  of 

-  B"T  *  SXfpoM-  £**  a-~. 

Peruviana  to  an  uci  *  jer  one  go- 

410  & 

yernor,  whofe  reliden.ee  ral  Qf  Peru. 

js  that  of  vice-niy  P  made  ^een 

However,  toe  il“,“  f.We., 

are  fometimes  a  vice-roy,  and  a  ditt.net  P 

.Senera!'  ,moft  an  impoffibility  for  one 

As  it  appears  almoft.  R  extent, 

man  to  govern  terr',orl“  .  yke-roy  of  Peru 

and  fo  far  from  each  other  tte"*  ^  ^ 

has  his  government  ^cd  ^ 

trieds  of  Peru,  »  ^"r0  only  enjoys  a 
or  Paraguay  ;  io  that  tne  ;  pre, 

h4 
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Pre-eminence,  with  a  refervation  of  feme  cafes  in 
appeal  and  the  fupreme  direction  of  military  af- 

,‘rs  ; J?r> ‘n  °ther  relPe&,  the  governors  of  the 
Other  diftnfts  feem  independent  of  his  authority 

The  government  is  divided  into  feveral  au- 
lences,  which  are  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  prefent 
parliaments  of  France ;  each  of  them  confiftinv  0f  a 
certain  number  ofjudges,  appointed  by  his  Catho- 
^ic  majefty  with  officers  dependent  upQn  fhem 

and  the  whole  is  under  the  direffion  of  a  prefident, 
who  is  fupreme  throughout  his  jurifdiffion.  Every 
audience  is  divided  into  four  chambers,  or  royal 

:r  is  caiied  the  cha^r  of  juike, 

■  a  3  .  f  m“S  are  tran  fa(T‘d  relating  to  the  ad- 
mimftration  of  public  affairs  :  the  next  is  the  Cri- 
rnnal  Court :  the  third  is  a  kind  of  Royal  Exche¬ 
quer,  lor  the  management  of  all  matters  concerning 
e  levenue :  and  the  laft  is  ftiled  the  Chamber  of 
Treafure,  or  Court  of  Aids ,  which  takes  care  of 

rrTt n°ya  UndS’  ”d  whatever  property  appertains 
to  the  crown;  becaufe  the  exchequer  manages 

nly  the  rents,  duties,  fines,  and  the  current  re¬ 
venue. 

The  vice-roy,  and  the  prefidents,  are  ufuallycon- 
ftituted  for  feven  years  ;  and  the  governors  of  fome 
p  aces  of  importance  for  five  years  :  but  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  governors  enjoy  their  authority 
Un  y  or  three  years,  and  owe  their  preferment  en¬ 
ure  y  to  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  vice-roys.  The 
ettled  appointment  of  the  vice-roy  is  forty  thou- 
an  pieces  oi  eight,  or  about  feven  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  four  pounds  fterling  a  year;  ex- 
Clufive  of  occalional  falaries  and  perquifites  ;  the 
former  of  which  amount  to  double  that  fum,  and 

the 
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the  latter  exceed  all  computation.  But  when  th.s 
hth  office  is  vacant,  either  by  death  or  difmiflion, 
0,°  government  is  adminiftered  by  the  royal 
dience,  which  is  that  of  Lima , 


Section  II* 

Contdninz  a  defcription  of  the  audience  of  Chili  ; 
with  its  boundaries ,  the  face  of  the  country  toe 
feafons,  airs,  and  climate.  An  account  of  the  Andes, 
ir  Cordillera  mountains ;  with  their phcenomena, 
vulcanoes,  Springs,  lakes,  and  rivers  And  a  fo 
a  port  account  of  the  Chilefian  Ind.ans ;  their 
perfons,  cujioms,  and  government . 

THOUGH  Mexico  was  conquered  in  1521, 
by  Cortez,  and  Peru  was  reduced  in  1532, 
by  Pizarro ;  both  of  which  were  before  the  time 
that  Baldivia  made  any  fettlement  in  Chili-,  it  will 
be  more  eligible  to  trace  the  Spanijh ■  territories  in 
America,  according  as  they  geographically  appear 
upon  the  face  of  the  maps,  than  to  adhere  to  the 
method  and  time  of  conqueft,  which  would  neceffa- 
rily  brin<r  confufion  upon  the  face  of  the  hiftory  : 
therefore^  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  the 
province  of  Chili,  which  extends  to  the  molt 
fouthern  part  of  the  continent ;  and  fo  proceed 
down  to  the  northern  provinces,  as  far  as  Florida . 

Some  writers,  particularly  Ovalle ,  extend  this 
country  fouthwards,  as  far  as  the  ftreight  of  Ma¬ 
gellan  ;  and  feme  of  them  alfo  include  the  whole 
ifland  of  Terra  del  Fogo,  as  alfo  part  of  Patagonia, 

in  this  diftrid,  making  it  run  from  26  to  57  dc- 

grees 
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grees  of  fouth  latitude  ;  but  its  real  bounds  are  far 
fi  om  being  fo  exteniive :  for  the  proper  divilioia 
of  Chili,  lies  along  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea ,  be¬ 
tween  26  and  45  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  and 
between  47  and  54  degrees  of  weft  longitude :  be¬ 
ing  bounded  by  Peru  on  the  north,  by  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  La  Plata  on  the  eaft,  by  Patagonia  on 
the  fouth,  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  weft: 
fo  that  it  is  about  twelve  hundred  miles  long,  and 
fix  hundred  broad  in  feme  places  ;  for  though  the 
country, which  is  properly  called  Chili ,  is  not  above 
fixty  or  ninety  miles  from  the  fea,  to  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  called,  by  the  Spaniards,  Cordil- 
lei  a,  or  Sierra .  Levada  de  los  Andes ;  yet  his  Catho¬ 
lic  majefty,  in  the  divifton  of  the  bounds  of  the 
fevera.1  governments  of  America ,  added  to  Chili 
the  large  plains  of  Cuyo  or  Chicuito,  which  extend, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains,  the  whole 
length  of  Chid,  and  aie  above  twice  as  broad 
The  face  of  this  country  is  beautiful,  and  the 
climate  very  temperate.  The  coaft  is  a  high  bold 
fhoie,  and  the  interior  part  of  the  country  abounds 
with  hills  ;  but  above  them  all,  are  the  Andes, 
which  are  the  higheft  mountains  in  the  known 
world,  extending  the  whole  length  of  fouth  Ame¬ 
rica,  through  the  countries  of  Peru  and  Chili,  pa- 
1  add  to,  and  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  •  being  covered  with  fnow  in  the  warmeit 
climate,  and  from  thence  called  the  Sierras  Neva¬ 
da,  or  fnowy  mountains. 

,  As  this  country  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  equator, 
the  feafons  here  are  almoft  oppofite  to  thofe  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  hemifphere:  for  the  fpring  in 
Chili,  begins  about  the  middle  of  Augitjl,  and 

continues 
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SKJ  whfch  lafts  to  the  middle  of  Febru- 
.  then  the  autumn  follows,  and  holds  to  t  e 
May  ■  being  fucceeded  by  winter,  which 
r  d  K  o f  their  leaves,  and  covers  the 
ea'rdr  with  white  froft.  There  is  link  faow  m  the 
vallies,  or  low  ground  :  but  fuch  S-at  ^antnie 
fail  upon  the  mountains,  as  fometimes  to  hit  up  all 
the  hollow  places  to  a  great  heighth  ;  from  whence 
t  afterwards  ftreams  out,  or  fupplies  many  ipr.ngs 
and  rivers,  which  give  fuch  fertility  to  the  plains 
and  "allies,  as  to  make  them  produce  infinite  crops 

of  all  forts  in  their  proper  feafons. 

The  air  is  very  temperate  infummer  v  though  it 
iJfo  near  the  torrid  zone  :  for  it  is  covered  on 
he  eaft  by  the  Andes,  which  are  all  prod.g.outly 

and  cooling  breezes  from  the  fea.  Befides,  the 

*t'g„.r>  «-*- — SS 

intenfe ;  nor  the  cold,  in  winter,  levere  ;  eip.cial  y 
from  about  the  34th  degree  :  for  which  reafon, 

inhabitants  of  the  city  of  CmcetHon^°^^ 
duration,  have  the  fame  covering  fo  their  bed^ 

both  in  winter  and  fummer.  But,  m  1 
parts  it  is  as  cold  as  rnoft  places  in  Europe  ■  which 
Proceeds  chiedy  from  feme  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  chit  fend  out  fuch  (harp  and, m 
winds  as  are  fometimes  intolerable  :  therefore,  the 

fea-coaft  is  more  temperate  and. mild  •, 
expofed  to  vehement  ftorms  than  the  i  l  P 

Sir,  „« 

rive  far  up  the  country.  *  ^eard  i 
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heard  ;  but  it  is  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  up  in  the 
mountains,  that  the  country  is  free  from  lightening. 
There  is  no  hail  in  fpring  orfummer  ;  nor  are  there 
fo  many  cloudy  days  in  winter  as  in  other  parts  - 
but  generally,  after  the  rain  has  continued  two  or 
three  days,  the  Iky  clears  up  with  great  fere nity  : 
ror,  as Toon  as  the  north- wind  ceafes,  the  fouth- 
wind  lucceeds,  and  in  a  few  hours  drives  away  the 
ram  :  or,  if  it  happens  during  the  night,  the  dew 
alls,  and  the  fun  rifes  with  additional  lultre.  Some 
trees  lofe  their  leaves  in  winter,  and  others  prefer ve 
a  perennial  verdure  :  for,  though  they  are  covered 
with  ice  and  fnow,  the  cold  is  fo  far  from  injuring 
them,  that,  when  the  fun  dilfolves  the  froft,  they 
look  more  green  and  beautiful. 

The  country  of  Chili  has  Hill  another  advantage, 
which  con  fills  in  its  being  free  from  poifonous  crea¬ 
tures  ;  fuch  as  vipers,  fnakes,  fcorpions,  and  toads  : 
nor  are  there  any  tygers,  panthers,  or  other  rapaci¬ 
ous  animals,  except  fome  lions  of  a  fmall  kind, 
which  fometimes  prey  upon  flocks  of  ikeep,  or 
herds  of  goats  ;  but  always  fhun  the  appearance  of 

rnen’  only  cultivated  lands,  but  in  woods 
and  lohtudes. 

All  this  mull  be  underllood  of  the  countries 
which  lie  to  the  well  of  the  Andes:  for  what  is  beyond 
thole  mountains,  as  the  land  of  Cuyo,  Tucuman, ,  and 
Buenos  Ayres ,  though  fltuated  in  the  fame  latitude 
with  Chili,  are  very  different  from  it  in  climate.  Jn 
thole  parts  it  freezes  with  fuch  feverity,  that  the 
cattle  will  perilh  with  cold,  if  they  are  left  abroad. 
There  is  no  rain  all  the  winter  ;  for  the  fun  Ihines 
1°  bright,  and  clear,  that  no  cloud  is  to  be  feen  : 
ut,  there  is  fuch  abundance  of  rain  in  the  fpring, 

that 
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rtutt  it  would  overflow  the  whole  country,  if  it  was 
to  continue  as  long  as  in  Chili :  at  which  time, 
fome  thunder-ftones  fall,  as  alfo  hail-ftones  of  an 
incredible  fize,  according  to  the  Spanijh  writers, 
particularly  Ovalle,  who  afferts  that  he  has  feen 
fome  of  them  as  big  as  the  eggs  of  oftnches  ; 
thou  o' h  if  he  had  contented  himfelf  with  a  much 
fmalfer’dimenfion,  he  would  have  obtained  much 
o-reater  credit.  All  thefe  ftorms,  and  varieties  of 
weather,  form  themfelves  in  the  high  mountains, 
which  are  a  kind  of  wall  to  the  province  of  Chili 
and  they  never  come  fo  far  down  as  to  invade  its 
territories,  but  flop  at  them  as  at  a  barncado  :  for, 
in  Chili ,  the  weather  is  always  conflant,  without 
fudden  alterations  all  the  fpring,  fummer,  and 
autumn  ;  though,  in  winter,  there  are  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold,  as  there  is  a  difference  in  the  length 
or  fhortnefs  of  the  days,  according  to  the  degrees 
of  the  latitude,  and  courfe  of  the  fun,  which  caufes 
the  fame  variation  as  in  Europe ,  except  that  it  is  in 
oppofite  months  :  from  whence,  Ovalle  fays,  there 
rnuft  be  a  great  refemblance  between  the  animals 
and  other  productions  of  Chili ,  andthofe  of  Europe ; 
as  alfo,  that  there  is  little  difference  between  their 
climates  and  foils.  Therefore,  he  concludes,  it  is. 
very  remarkable,  that,  in  fuch  variety  of  difcoveries 
made  in  America ,  none  is  fo  conformable  in  every 
thino-  with  the  European  conftitution,  as  this  trabt 
of  Chili :  for,  in  moft  of  the  places  between  the 
tropics,  as  Brafil ,  Carthagena ,  Panama ,  Porto - 
Bello ,  and  thofe  coafts  in  that  fituation,  the  heats 
are  not  only  violent,  but  continue  all  the  year  : 
and,  in  fome  other  places,  fuch  as  Potofi ,  and  the 
mountains  of  Peru,  the  cold  is  as  exceffive  :  in  fome 
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they  have  a  winter  without  rain,  and  have  their 
rain  in  fummer  when  the  heat  is  greateft  ;  others 
have  neither  wine,  oil,  or  wheat,  of  their  own  pro¬ 
duct  ;  or,  if  there  are  fome  who  have  thefe  produo 
tions,  they  are  incapable  of  bearing  the  other  fruits 
of  Europe  :  but  Chili  has  its  four  periodical  feafons 
of  fpiing,  lummer,  autumn,  and  winter,  like  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  the  product  of  Europe  agrees  with  the 
foil  of  Chili. 

The  heavens  and  liars  of  Chili  are  remarkable 
foi  their  clearnels  and  beauty.  If  the  flats  of  the 
arftic  pole,  appear  with  more  magnitude  than  thofe 
of  the  antardic  ;  yet,  as  to  their  fplendor,  their 
numbers,  the  light  they  afford,  and  the  purity  of 
the  heavens  where  they  are,  the  advantage  is  on  the 
fide  of  the  antardic  •,  which  is  owing  to  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  climate  :  for,  as  the  country  o £  Chili 
inclines  to  drynefs,  rather  than  humidity,  the  fun 
raifes  few  vapours  ;  therefore,  the  air  is  clearer,  and 
the  brightnefs  of  the  liars  more  confpicuous.  This 
alio  occafions  the  lun  to  rile  and  let  in  lo  glorious 
and  refplendent  a  manner  ;  though,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Andes ,  the  radiant  beauty  of  its  beams 
are  clouded  and  enfeebled  by  the  vapours  of  the 
earth.  But  the  experience  of  this  is  liill  more  ad¬ 
mirable  to  thofe  who  fail  from  Peru  for  Chili  j  who 
are  immediately  fenfible  when  they  come  to  the 
heighth  of  Chili ,  by  the  azure  beauty  of  the  hori¬ 
zon,  which  they  perceive  difengaged  from  clouds, 
gilded  and  glorious  ;  with  its  lultre  increafing  upon 
them  every  day,  as  they  gain  more  heighth  towards 
the  pole.  Though,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  fail 
for  the  line,  from  Chili ,  the  nearer  they  approach  to 
the  tropic,  that  light  and  Iplendor  grows  duller  and 
•weaker,  PETER 
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PTTER  THEODORE,  a  fkilful  navigator,  and 
a  judicious  aftronomer,  lays,  there  are  fouiteen 
conftellations  in  the  hemifphere  of  Chth  :  the  Came- 
kon,  containing  ten  ftars  ;  the  IndtanAfpu,  f  , 
the  Flying  Fijh,  feven  ;  the  Dorado ,  F,Jh ,  ftv -  , h 
Hydra,  fifteen  ;  the  7 mean,  eight ;  the  Pb<mix, 
fourteen;  the  Cram ,  thirteen;  Noatos  Dove,  e  even  , 
the  Indian  Sagittary,  twelve  ;  the  AM  eleven  ; 
the  Bird  of  Paradife,  or  Maaucodiata,  twelve ;  tne 
Triangle,  five  ;  and  the  Cruzero,  four.  The  Cruzero 
is  the  guide  for  mariners  who  fail  into  the  South- 
Sea  ;  as  the  Cynofura  is  to  thofe  who  navigate  the 

north  fea  ;  but  it  is  thirty  degrees  from  th®  P°  6  £ 
for,  as  there  are  no  ftars  of  that  magnitude  near  the 
pole,  the  Cruzero  is  made  ufe  of  for  that  eheft, 
though  not  for  the  needle  ;  becaufe,  Ovalle  lays 
the  needle  in  either  fea,  whether  fouth  or  noi  t 
latitude,  always  turns  to  the  north ;  notwithftand- 
ing,  when  mariners  are  in  the  South  Sea,  the  who  e 
globe  of  the  earth,  or  much  the  greateft  part  of 
it,  is  between  them  and  the  north,  according 

the  circle  made  by  the  Cruzero . 

The  Andes,  or  Cordillera  of  Chili,  are  oneof  the 

greateft  prodigies  of  nature  ;  being  a  c  lain  o  ig 
mountains,  about  four  thoufand  five  hundred  miles 
lon^,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  broad; 
with  many  intermediate  vallies,  which  are  habitable 
as  far  as  the  tropics,  but  not  beyond  them,  becaufe 
of  the  perpetual  fnows  with  which  they  are  always 
covered.  The  afeent  is  fo  prodigious,  that  three 
or  four  days  muft  be  ipent  in  arriving  to  the  top 
of  th£m,  and  as  many  more  in  the  defeent ; 
as,  what  may  be  properly  called,  from  and  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain  :  for,  otherwife,  «  may 
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be  aTirmed,  that  paflengers  begin  to  mount  evert 
^rom  fhe  fea-fide  j  becaule  the  whole  way  is  one  ex¬ 
tended  fhelving  coaft ;  on  which  account,  the  rivers 
run  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  their  ftreams  are 
like  mill-ftreams,  elpecially  near  their  fources. 

ANTONIO  de  HERRERA  fays,  there  are  two 
chains  of  mountains  in  the  Andes  ;  one  being  much 
lower  than  the  other,  covered  with  flately  woods  and 
beautiful  groves  •,  which  is  owing  to  the  fine  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  :  but  the  cold  is  lb  levere  upon  the 
higher,  that  the  mountains  are  bare  even  of  buihes, 
without  grafs,  or  any  kind  of  plant  upon  them  * 
though  there  are  feveral  animals  on  both  mountains. 
The  Incas  of  Peru  cauled  two  grand  highways  to 
be  cut  through  the  Andes  ;  one  of  them  2700 
miles  in  length  from  Pojlo  to  Chili ,  and  twenty-five 
h,et  oioad  j  being  well  paved,  and  having  noble 
buildings  at  the  diftance  of  every  twelve  miles  ; 
fome  of  which  are  ftill  exifting for  there  are  places, 
called  T'ambos,  fomewhat  like  European  inns,  where 
every  thing  necelfary  is  to  be  found  by  travellers. 

I  he  other  way  went  by  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  ;  being  alfo  twenty-five  feet  broad, 
with  the  lame  proportion  of  buildings  ;  having 
ftreams  and  rivulets,  brought  there  by  art,  for  the 
refrefhment  and  recreation  of  travellers.  But  thefe 
two  highways  are  united  when  they  come  near  to 
Chili,  where  there  are  nothing  but  continual  moun¬ 
tains,  ferving  for  walls  and  fortifications,  on  each 
fide,  to  one  which  rifes  in  the  middle  infinitely 
higher  than  the  reft,  and  is,  properly  called,  the 
Cordillera. 

When  travellers  afcend  the  higheft  point  of  the 
mountains,  they  feel  fo  piercing  and  fubtile  an  air, 

that 
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that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  they  can  breathe. 
Herrera  obferves,  that  thole  who  pafs  the  Andes  in 
Peru ,  are  greatly  affli&ed  with  vomitings  :  but 
Ovalle  aliens,  it  is  otherwife  about  Chili  •,  where 

travellers  are  never  troubled  with  vomitings :  though, 

he  fays,  they  go  through  thefe  mountains  as  if  they 
were  treading  upon  clouds  ;  fometimes  feeing  the 
vallies  without  any  opposition  to  their  light  and, 
when  they  look  up,  being  unable  to  fee  the  heavens 
for  clouds  :  but,  as  loon  as  they  are  afcended  to  the 
higheft  part  of  the  mountain,  they  can  no  longer 
perceive  the  earth  for  the  clouds  beneath  them  y  the 
heavens  being  one  clear  and  unclouded  expanfe, 
through  which  the  luri  darts  out  his  glorious  efful¬ 
gence. 

The  7m,  or  Rainbow ,  which,  in  tne  vallies,  is 
feen  croffing  the  heavens,  from  this  height  is  ex¬ 
tended  under  the  feet  of  travellers  :  nor  is  it  lefs  ad¬ 
mirable,  while  they  travel  over  thefe  hills,  and  per¬ 
ceive  tempefls  and  ftorms  falling  into  the  vallies  at 
a  diftance,  that  the  ferenity  over  their  heads  is  fo 
great,  that  no  cloud  is  to  be  feen  to  difcompofe  the 
beautiful  profpeft. 

There  are  fixteen  vulcanoes  in  this  chain  of 
inountains  ;  which,  at  feveral  times,  have  opened 
with  fuch  horrible  explofions,  as  to  caufe  very  terri¬ 
ble  and  aftonifhing  cffefts  to  all  the  circumjacent 
countries.  The  firfl  of  thefe  vulcanoes,  is  called, 
the  vulcano  of  Copiapo ,  being  in  about  20  degrees 
20  minutes  of  fouth  latitude  ;  in  30  degrees,  is  that 
of  Coquimho  y  in  314-,  that  o { Ligua  *,  in  35,  that  of 
Peteroa  y  in  36,  that  of  Chilian  ;  in  364-1  that  of 
An  toco  y  in  374-,  is  that  of  Notuco  y  in  39,  that  of 
Villarica  y  in  40*  is  that  of  Oforno  y  about  4  a  deg, 

Yol,  L  M  farther. 
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farther,  is  thato  iChuanauca  \  in  42  deg.  -1,  is  that  of 
Quechncabi ;  one,  called  Minchimavida ,  in  44  •,  and, 
in  46,  that  of  Saint  Clement*  Thefe  are  the  known 
volcanoes  of  Chili  j  though  there  may  be  others 
which  extend  as  far  as  T err  a  del  Fogo.  They  are 
reprefented  to  be  as  terrible  as  the  eruptions  of 
Mount  Etna  in  Sicily,  or  Mount  Vefuvius  in  Naples  : 
however,  the  defolation  which  they  caufe,  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  one  happy  confequence  for  the  earth-  * 
quakes  in  Chili  have  always  been  conliderably  lefs 
than  thofe  in  Peru  ;  becaufe  Chili  has  more  vents 
for  the  exhalations  of  combuftible  vapours. 

The  difference  which  may  be  obferved  in  palling 
the  AndeSy  on  the  eaft  and  weftern  fide  of  the' moun¬ 
tains,  make  them  appear  as  if  they  were  in  very  re¬ 
mote  regions  from  each  other  :  for,  on.  the  fummit 
of  the  mountains,  both  horizons  may  be  difeo- 
vered  that  towards  the  eaft,  being  enveloped  with 
fuch  thick  vapours,  as-  prevent  the  flow  of  light, 
and  overfhadow  all  the  country  :  while  the  heavens 
are  fo  bright  and  placid  towards  the  weft,  as  to 
give  infinite  pleafure  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder.. 
There  is  alfo  a  difference  in.  the  trees,  plants,  and 
animals.*  on  each  fide  of  the  mountains.  In  going 
down  to  the  eaftward,  the  fountains. and  rivers  are 
few  and  muddy  the  face  of  the  land  melancholy  ; 
and  no  tree,  ©r  verdure,  to  recreate  the  fight,  un- 
Iefs  in  thofe  parts  where  the  heats  begin  to  grow 
intolerable  :  but,  as  foon  as  travellers  defeend  to  the 
weftward,  they  meet  with  lovely  fprings, umbrageous 
trees,  fragrant  groves,  and  pleafant  vallies  :  the 
mildnefs  of  the  fea  air  is  felt  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  ;  the  harmony  of  the  birds  is  delightful 
to  the  ears,  and  many  other  objedfts  charming  to 

the 
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the  eye.  On  the  eaft  fide,  there  are  no  cultivated 
lands,  nor  any  failure  for  the  feedtng  of  fiocks ^ 
but  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountains  the  iprn.gs 
fertilize  the  fields  below,  keeping  the  earth  fiefh 
and  green  all  the  year ;  nourilhing  fuch  variety  of 
trees,  and  fo  admirably  difpofed,  that  they  appear 
like  a  beautiful  plantation,  many  of  them  being 
loaded  with  the  fruits  of  the  country,  fome  of  which 
are  delicious'  to  eat,  and  others  afford  excellent 
liquors  for  the  Indians  :  the  vallies  are  full  of  odo¬ 
riferous  flowers,  and  phyfical  plants ;  as  a..o  o 
olives,  almonds,  and  all  forts  of  fruit  trees  :  the 
plains  have  flourifiiing- vineyards,  which  make  e  e- 
gant  wines  ;  and  the  little  hills  afford  the  pureft 

hTbS;  mountains  are  fuppofed  to  be  very  rich 
in  mines  s  but  two  caufes  may  be  affigned,  why 

thefe  riches  are  not  difcovered:  thefirft,  being  that 

general  and  inviolable  maxim  among  the  Indians , 
of  concealing  all  their  treafures  from  any  otner  na¬ 
tions  s  for  if  any  one  among  them,  either  out  of 
intereft,  negligence,  or  a  motive  of  convenient)-, 
fhould  difcover  any  thing  of  this  kind,  his  death 
would  be  inevitable,  and  no  power  on  earth  cou 
iave  him  from  the  revenge  of  his  countrymen.  T  e 
other  reafon  for  not  feekiflg  after  theft  mines,  is, 
the  great  plenty  which  Chili  affords  of  all  the  ne- 
ceffaries  for  life :  fo  that  hunger,  which  is  the 
prompter  of  avaricious  defires,  has  no  inducement 
to  run  any  perilous  hazards,  or  attempt  to  pene¬ 
trate  through  extenfive  defarts,  in  fearch  ofhidd 
treafures ;  efpecially,  as  fuch  quantities  of  gold  are 
found  in  the  vallies  and  rivers,  as  to  preten 

inhabitants  from  working  the  mines  ln  “ 

jvj  2  countries . 
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countries  :  but,  if  the  Spanijh  colonies  fhould  in- 
creaie  in  tnis  country,  and  raife  the  price  of  provi- 
fions,  they  might  be  more  ingenious  and  induft- 
rious  ;  which  would  oblige  them  to  feek  for  fufte- 
nance  under  giound,  from ’the  mines  and  treafureS' 
concealed  in  the  bowels  of  thefe  mountains. 

d  he  Andes  begin  to  be  covered  with  fnow,  as 
foon  as  the  find  rains  of  the  winter  defcend.,  which 
Happens  aoout  tne  middle  of  IVlay^  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  aie  Ihut  up  by  it,  five- or  fix  months  in  the 
}  eai  ;  io  that  they  are  imp  affable  till  Odfobev  qy  JShz- 
vernier  :  for,  even  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  when 
tiavelleis  aie  almoft  fainting  with  excefilve  perfpi- 
lation  at  the  ootfom  of  the,  mountains  j  they  are 
obliged  to  put  on  double  cJoathing,  when  they  ar¬ 
rive  near  the  fumrnit ;  as  alfo  to  fortify  the  ftomach 
with  warm  things,  to  wrtMand  the  lharpriefs  of 
the  cold,  and  the  fubtilenels  of  the  air,  which 
penetrates  the  body  if  it  is.  not  well  defended.  It 
is  from  this  feverity  of  cold  in  the  mountains,  that 
the  country  has  received  its  name  ;  for,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Indian  natives.  Chili  fignifies  Cold: 
but  it  is  necefiary  to  obferve,  that,  when  authors 
fpeak  of  the  excefilve  coldnefs  of  the  country,  they 
mean  only  thefe  mountainous  parts,  whereby  the 
truth  of  what  hiftorians  relate  differently,  may  be 
reconciled ;  becaufe,  as  moil  of  them  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  country,  they  made  no  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  mountains  and  the  plains ;  the 
former  having  all  the  bad  effedts  of  cold,  which  has 
been  related  of  them,  particularly  the  Pampas  of 
Cuyo  and  Tucuman ,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Andes ; 
though  the  moifture  of  the  fea-air  tempers  the 
fharpnefs  of  the  blafts  from  the  mountains,  as  they 

rufii 
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rufti  upon  the  vales,  rendering  the  plains  botli  fer- 

"'there  are  frightful  precipices,  and  deep  rivers, 
at  the  Tides  of  the  narrow  paffes  m  the  Andes :  whic 
frequently  occaf.on  the  lofs  of  mules  and  travelers 
The  ftreams  run  with  fuch  violence,  and  lo  far 
below  the  roads,  that  they  bring  a  di^mefs  m  the 
head  by  looking  at  them  :  the  afcents  and  defents 
are  fo  fteep,  that  they  are  difficult  to  pafs  or  foo^ 
but  the  difficulty  of  the  way  is  fomewhat  allcviat 
by  the  beautiful  cafcades,  which  the  water  101  ms 
in  the  rocks  and  mountains :  befides,  the  watei 
naturally  fprings  up  to  a  great  height  in  fome  of 

the  vallies,  like  artiHcial  fountains,  among  odon- 

ferous  plants  and  beautiful  flowers,  whicn  yield 
a  delightful  profpea.  All  thefe  fprings  and  ftreams 
are  fo  very  cool,  that  a  man  cannot  drink  aoove 
two  or  three  ftps  at  once,  nor  hold  his  hand  m 
them  above  a  minute  :  but,  in  feme  places  theie 
are  hot  fprings,  which  leave  a  green  tinSure  in  die 
channel  where  they  pals,  and  are  of  ierv.ee  in  feve- 

r3lTd!frEPare  numerous  fprings,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Andes .  bm  1 >- , 
moft  confiderable  of  the  freffi-water  fakes,  aie 
in  the  plains  and  vallies,  fuch  as  thofeof  tagatagun 
nelr  L  lago;  and  that  of  Puren,  in  whicn  the 
MeLs  had  an  impregnable  fortrefs,  from 
S  ence  they  were  never  expelled  by  the  Spaniards. 
There  are  affio  falt-water  lakes,  which  have  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  fea,  fome  part  of  the  year  : 
for  n  ftormy  weather,  the  fea  forces  a  way  into 

them  and  leaves  them  full  of  fiffi  ,  but  the  com- 

.  r  t'  x  is  <l'opt  in  January^  when 
mumcation  ot  the  lea  1S  J  J  , 

M  3  1  . 
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the  hot  weather  comes  on,  which  congeals  the 
water,  and  leaves  a  cruft  of  fine  white  fait,  about 
a  foot  thick  on  the  furface. 

^  There  are  feveral  falutary  fountains  alfo  in  the 
piams  and  vallies  of  Chili  ;  particularly,  one  that 
riles  at  the  foot  of  the  vulcano  of  Villarica ,  and 
runs  into  an  adjacent  lake :  befides  two  more, 
which  rife  near  each  other,  and  form  the  river  Chi- 
co  ;  one  of  them  being  hot,  and  the  other  cold. 
The  baths  of  Rancagua,  near  St.  Jago,  are  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  cure  of  many  diftempers  :  thofe  of 
May  ten,  IVlapocho,  and  Conltially ,  are  reputed  to 
have  the  fame  healing  virtue  :  but  thofe  fountains 
are  beft  which  are  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the 
Andes, 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  Iprings  and  rivers  rile  more 
in  the  lowlands  of  Chili,  than  in  thofe  of  Peru.  There 
are  upwards  of  fifty  rivers,  which  rife  in  the  Andes , 
and  run  through  Chili ,  into  the  South  Sea  ;  being 
joined  by  many  other  lefier  ftreams,  which  fall  in¬ 
to  them  in  their  courle  :  but  none  of  them  are  na¬ 
vigable,  for  veftels  of  any  confiderable  bur¬ 
then,  fai  beyond  their  mouths  ;  becauft  they  run 
only  a  courfe  of  about  go  miles  from  their  fources: 
all  theft  rivers  which  flow  from  the  Andes  weftward, 
and  fall  into  the  South  Sea ,  being  rapid  torrents, 
generally  occafioned  by  the  melting  of  the  flows’ 
and  the  declivity  of  the  ground.  One  of  thefe  ri¬ 
vers,  called  Mendoca ,  which  falls  from  the  eaftern 
fide  towards  Cuyo ,  has  a  natural  bridge  of  rocks  . 
over  it,  broad  enough  for  3  or  4  carts  to  pafs 
abieaft  :  from  whofe  vault  feveral  pieces  of  ftone 
are  lee h  to  hang,  refembling  fait  j  which  congeal 
like  icicles,  as  the  water  drops  from  the  rock,  and 
am  formed  into  feveral  Ihapes  and  colours. 


The 
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Th  e  other  principal  rivers  are  as  follow,  i  •  The5« 
r  j  or  Rivlr  of  Salt,  which  rifes  on  the  confines  o 
£  and  falls  into  th cScutb  Sea, inabout  twenty-fix 
decrees  of  fouth  latitude  ;  whofe  waters  are  too  f 

m  he  drank.  2.  The  which  rifes  m  26  de¬ 

crees  and  a  half  of  fouth  latitude,  and  runs  about 
fixty  miles  from  eaft  to  weft;  forming  a  bay,  and 
,  y  ,  ir  at  its  entrance  into  the  fea.  3*  lhe 

ns.  1. .« »f  ““i 

- 

degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  where  it  forms  a  noble 
bay  and  port,  with  beautiful  trees  on  the =  banks 

a„d  particularly  myrtles  wh^hn^ 

tif  Chllfa,  Longotoma,  and  La 

Tifua  it.  The  Aconcagua,  a  large  deep  river, 
which"  runs  through  feveral  fruitful  vaft.es,  and 
falls  into  the  fea,  in  about  32  degrees  and  a  half, 
12  The  May  pc,  which  riles  in  about  3  3  degree 
fouth  latitude!  and  runs  with  fuch  rapidity  -  o 

admit  only  one  bridge  to  be  made  over  it  of  cables  - 
ir  enters  the  fea  with  fo  much  force,  that  its  w 
ters  form  a  circle,  and  are  diftinguiihed  a  great 
wav  •  it  is  brackilh,  but  full  of  excellent  trout  ; 
and  the  Iheep  which  feed  on  its  banks,  afford  mu 1 - 
ton  of  a  delicate  tafte.  1 3>  '4.  '  S>  > ' 6-  St. 

Jago,  or  Mafocbc,  the  Peangue  CcUna,^  La mpa 

are  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Maypo.  Th-  St.  Jago 
r  aided  into  feveral  ftreams,  to  water  the  d.f- 
ricft  0  the  fame  name,  which  it  fometimes  over¬ 
flows  The  waters  of  the  Poangue  are  extraordi¬ 
nary  clear  and  fweet ;  flowing  through  veins  of 
S  which  very  much  help  digeftton;  and  it  r  n 

M  4  ICVCa..* 
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fereral  leagues  under  ground,  fertilizing  the 
Und  about  it,  fo  as  to  produce  excellent  corn,  and 
ne  melons.  The  Colma  and  Lampa,  unite  tove- 
ther  at  aboutfortymilesdiftance  from  their  fources 
and  form  the  remarkable  lake  o SCudoguet;  wldch 

15  a°OU"7  kagUeS  in  and  fo  deep  that 

great  veffels  may  fail  in  it :  the  banks  are  covered 

with  trees,  that  have  a  verdure  all  the  year  round  • 
and  tt  abounds  with  trouts  and  fmelts,  which  are  a 
great  conveniency  to  the  city  of  Jagc.  * 

The  Rapel,  is  nothing  inferior  to  the  Maypo,  and 
r  cetvesfeveral other  rapid  ftreams,  as  the  Cacha- 
ical  rmgutnuca,  Malloa ,  and  Chimbanmo ;  after 
Which  it  falls  into  the  fea,  in  about  34  degrees  of 
Jouth  lat,  1 8.  The  Lora,  which  rifes  in 34  deg  Ld 
tnree  quarters  ,  receiving  the  ftreams  of  Tone  Pete- 
roa,  and  Matmito.  19.  Th t  Maule,  a  vreat  ri- 
ver,  which  nfes  m  35  degrees,  20  minutes,  and 
bounds  the  junfdidtiQn  of  St.  Jago :  it  receives  the 

hniW-  R,ve?*nd  the  C“?«“  •  having  a  dock  for 
building  of  fhips,  near  its  mouth  ;  and  a  ferry  be- 

Wsgt°,o  rrgVf0r  the  convenience  of W 
lenders  20.  The  Itata,  a  noble  river  which 

enters  the  fea,  in  about  36  degrees  10  minutes  of 

fouth  latitude  ;  being  three  times  as  large,  and  as 

deep  as  the  Mauk  :  about  the  middle  of  to  courfe! 

l'  ‘SJ01md  by  the  fur“us  torrent  of  the  Nuble- 

Wnit  7ia-  M1'  iS  Paffid  grafts,  but  in 
fome  it  is  forpable.  21.  The  Andalien,  a  flow 

und  filent  river,  which  enters  the  pleafant  and  fpa- 

cious  bay  of  the  Conception,  in  about  36  decrees 

and  three  quarters.  There  is  alfo  another  fmail 

i.vei  that  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city  of 

Concept, on ;  a  little  above  which,  it  falls  from  a 

f-igh  rock,  giving  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity 

of 
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of  forming  all  forts  of  water-works  from  it,  among 
oleafant  groves  of  laurels,  myrtle,  and  other  odo¬ 
riferous  plants.  22.  The  Biobio,  which  is  the 
lamed:  river  in  Chili ,  and  enters  the  fea,  in  37  e 
srees  of  latitude  ;  being  between  two  and  three 
miles  over  at  its  mouth  :  its  waters  run  through 
veins  of  gold,  and  fields  of  Sarfaparilla ,  which 
make  them  very  wholfome,  and  efficacious  in  fe- 
veral  diftempers  :  it  is  alfo  the  boundary  between 
the  Indians ,  who  are  friends  to  the  Spaniards ,  and 
thofe  who  are  their  enemies  ;  for  the  latter  ma.ce 
frequent  incurfions  upon  the  former  •,  though  the 
river  fwells  fo  much  in  the  winter,  that  it  becomes 
impaffable,  and  occafions  a  ceffiation  of  arms  on 
both  fades.  23,  24,  25,  26.  The  Colcura,  Arauco, 
Labapi ,  and  Lebo  which  empty  themfelves  be¬ 
tween  37  and  38  degrees  :  as  alfo  the  Coypo,  or  Ra- 
lemo,  which  reaches  the  fea  in  38  degrees.  27.  The 
Imperial ,  or  Cauten,  which  receives  the  Curarava , 
the  Eyow,  and  the  Ladies  River  ;  falling  into  the 
fea  in  38  degrees  and  40'  min.  of  fouth  latitude. 
28.  The  Polten ,  about  25  miles  from  the  river  Im¬ 
perial  is  deep  enough  for  great  ffiips  where  it  en¬ 
ters  the  fea.  29.  The  Queulen ,  which  is  capable 
of  fmall  barks,  and  difembogues  itfelf  about  24 
miles  from  the  Lolten.  30-.  The  Valdivia,  or  Ba>- 
divia ,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  ocean  in 
about  39  degrees  and  40  minutes  of  fouth  latitude; 
being  navigable  three  leagues  •  from  the  fea  3 1 . 
The  Chaffin,  which  is  deep,  ‘  and  capable  ol  great 
veffels.  Ten  others  called  the  Chico,  Ballena,  Ra- 
budos,  Coronado ,  De  la  Efperanza ,  Riofinfundo ,  the 
-  Gallegos,  the  Martyrs,  thtApcJlles,  and  the  Giants. 

42.  De  la  Camp  ana.  43-  and  44-  Ve  los  Paxaros-, 
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or  the  River  of  Birds ,  and  St.  Victorian .  But  there 
are  feveral  other  rivers  which  run  among  the  iflands 
or  empty  themfelves  into  the  ftreights  of  Magellan 
All  thefe  rivers  run  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  dif- 
charge  themfelves  into  the  South-Sea  but  thofe 
whicn  run  from  the  oppofite  parts  of  the  Andes,  to¬ 
wards  the  north  fea,  are  not  fo  well  known  s  becaufe 

th0ie  Parts  are  Iels  inhabited,  or  not  fo  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  Europeans  :  the  mod  remarkable  beino- 
tliofe  oi  St.  John,  and  of  Mendoca ;  which  are  laro-e 

rivers,  and  empty  themfelves  into  the  lake  of  Gut 
na  cache. 

The  Chilefians  are  of  the  middle  fize,  well-oro- 
portioned,  and  ftrong  limbed  ;  of  a  tawny  com¬ 
plexion,  inclining  to  a  copper- colour,  like  all  the 
natives  both  of  fouth  and  north  America  :  their  hair 
is  black,  and  exceeding  harlh  ;  their  features  are 
tolerably  good  ;  their  teeth  white,  and  found  ;  but 
their  countenance  feems  fomewhat  dejefled.  They 
follow  the  general  practice  of  the  Americans, ,  in 
pulling  the  hair  off  their  chins,  and  other  parts  of 
their  bodies,  as  loon  as  if  appears,  with  tweezers, 

Oi  nippers,  made  of  fhells.  Their  women  are  mo¬ 
derately  tall,  {lender,  and  well-lhaped  ;  who  braid 
and  curl  their  hair  frequently,  letting  it  grow  to 
an  extraordinary  length.  But  the  Chilefians ,  who 
inhabit  the  province  of  Cuyo,  and  the  plains  of 
Pampas ,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Andes  ^  are  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  larger  ftature  than  thofe  of  Chili  •  proper, 
and  or  a  darker  complexion  the  women  painting’ 

their  races,  or  fome  part  of  them,  with  a  green 
colour.  ° 

The  firft  account  that  the  Spaniards  received  of 

Cbhi,  was  from  the  Peruvians ;  who  fubdued  the 

northern 
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Chilefiam  that  the  Incas  determined  to  make  t 
"Zule  the  utmoft  bounds  of  then  empire  , 
and  accordingly  fortihed  the  banks  of  it  agauift 
invafions  of  the  barbarians,  as  they  called  th ,Chk 

government  _  Eve^tnbe :  or  ^f^ded 

RaS^areftre^onhisd.eale: 
but,  when  they  were  invaded,  or  had  wars  w.  h  * 
neighbours,  they  elefted  fome  general,  who ^was  re 

maskable  for  his  military  Ml  b  ^ 

Though  the  Chilefiam,  who  inhabited  that  part 
the  country  which  was  conquered  by  the  Incas, 
obliged  to  conform  themfelves  to  the  religion  and 

J2U  Of  *  S  S 

no  difference  between  them  and  th 
Jubje&s, 
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invafion  ^  Chili  by  Don  Diego  de  Alma- 
gro  .  to  expedition  s  and  death.  The  fecofid  in, - 

Il'T  ft  ■?<’*Pedro  Valdivia  :  the  Settlements 
^JJich  he  eflablijhed his  war  with  the  Indians  , 
and  deatht  The  conduit,  of  Francis  de  Velagra 

«?*  ^e  Indian  general.  The  war 

undertaken  hy  Don  Garcia  Hurtado  de  Mendoca 
jamft  the  Indians ;  and  the  death  of  Caiipolican.’ 
In  what  manner  the  Spaniards  eftallifhed  them - 
feives  rn  Chill,  and  made  peace  with  the  Indians. 

...  rJ.y‘  Dutc.h  and  EngliUi  attempted  to  fettle 
‘c  .  ■  Reflations  on  the  peace  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Indians.  The  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  m  Chill  :  and  fome  farther  account  of  the 
Indians.  / 

• 1  "o  *'  . 

H  I  S  country  was  firft  difcovered  by  Don 

of  it  fUS°  f  Almagr°  ’  Wh°  be§an  the  C0!5queft 
never  abrr  7ear  1535  !  but' Spaniards  were 
"  f-e,to  brmS  ,c  entIre|y  under  their  fubiec- 
non  :  for  there  are  feveral  Indian  nations,  who  have 

-nacie  the  Spaniards  fenfible  they  are  to  be  dreaded  • 
c,p.cialiy  fince  the  middle  of  the  laft  century 
DIEGO  deALMAGRO  had  a  gram  fmm  his 
Catholic  majefty,  of  all  the  country  between  Las 
Chineas  m  Peru,  and  the  freights  of  Magellan  ■  in. 

then  cflltd1^’  a‘ld  all,®*’which  tiie  Spaniards 
^  the  new  km8dom  of  Toledo.  Almano 
was  one  of  the  three  adventurers,  with  Pizarn,  fnd 

Lugne, *  who  undertook  the  conqueft  of  Peru  after 
Peter  de  Arias  had  abandoned  his  enterprize  in 
1 525  ■  lie  was  of  fuch  mean  extraction  that  it  ’was 


never 
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never  known  who  was  his  father  :  but  he  w  as  v  a 

Tian"  Indre  and  merciful  ,  though  lomewhat 
iiaru,  nncer  ,  .  co-adventurer 

haughty,  and  vain-glonous,  H 
Pizcrro  had  been  very  fuecefsful  in  reru,  w  ^ 
he  made  the  emperor  AtaMffa  pnfoner,  and  pm 
h  m  to  death  :  but,  when  Almagro.  received  the 
above- medioned  grant,  he  infilled  that  the  govern 
mentof  Cufeo,  the  capital  of  Peru,  was  unto  his 

jui-ildiction,  and  let  out  to  take  po  '  j 

though  he  defifted  from  that  attempt,  and  turned 

Sms  towards  Cm  ;  for  ■ 

a-naffed  a  prodigious  treafuie,  and  ■ 

..mailed  a  pr  o  and  arms  promifing, 

ZTmJgToZI  army  of  eoo  Sprtfi  horfe, 
300  foot, 

SSSedwil  whiihe  entered  Chili  s  but 
Swhh  a  brave  oppofition  from  the  natives  .  who, 

at  firft,  were.  mU£  iaft‘m‘afer  they  had  lulled 
fome  of  them  in  an  engagement,  they  took  a  - 

tt  and  barren  country,  fuffering  great  diftrefs  for 

want  of  provifions  -,  but  their  affliftion  was  fo  mu  h 

increafed  in  pafling  the  Andes,  that  they  5 

men  and  30  horfes,  befides  10,000  I«d,ans,^ch 
from  Peru  However,  Almagro  defended 
do  the  valley  of  Copup,  where  he  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  tendering  himlelf  popu  ar  among  he 
CUUfiuns,  by  putdng  an  u  urper 
had  deprived  a  young  pnnee  01  o  ^ 
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and  oppreffed  his  fubjefts.  He  then  croceeded 


.  ilIb  men  ;  but  were 

obliged  to  give  way,  at  laft,  to  his  horfe  and  arril. 


ior  that  time;  and  proved  fatal  to  Almagro,  who 


took  Cufco  by  force ;  but  was  afterwards  defeated 
and  took  prifoner  by  Pizarro,  who  put  him  to 
deatn  as  a  criminal ;  which  was  afterwards  re- 

^  die  ^°n  and  friends  -dimagrO)  who 
aliaffinated  Pizarro ;  though  the  affiaffins  were 
punifhed  for  the  murder. 

The  next  Spanijh  general  who  entered  Chili 
was  Don  Pedro  Baldivia ,  or  Valdivia :  he  had  borne 
arms  in  Italy,  and  Peru,  with  reputation  ;  and 
was  therefore  thought  a  fkperfon  tofinilh  this  con- 
qyefl:;  for  which  he  obtained  apermiffion,  in  icon 
from  Francis  Pizarro ,  and  the  vice-roy  of  Peru \ 
He  was  a  whole  year  in  preparing  for  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  began  it  in  1540,  with  a  confiderable 
army  of  Spaniards  and  Indians  ;  who,  after  areat 
difficulties,  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Copiapo.  The 
firft  oppofition  that  was  lhewn  to  Baldivia ,  was  at 
Quillota ,  where  the  Indians  fkirmiffied  with  him 
continually,  but  were  incapable  of  retarding  his 
progrefs  :  fo  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  St.  Jaro 
where  he  erefted  a  fort,  and  founded  the  town  of 
that  name,  as  a  place  of  defgice  againit  the  Indians , 


who 
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who  killed  fo  many  of  his  men,  that  they  talked  of 
returning  again  to  Peru :  but  Bddivm  eafi ly  com- 
pofed  the  mutiny,  by  putting  his  men  m  hopes 
acquiring  immenfe  ftores  of  gold-,  which  they  foon 
difcovered  at  the  mines  of  Smllata,  where  he  eiec 
ed  another  fort  to  proteft  his  workmen.  He  then 
fent  for  more  afliftance  from  Peru,  which  he  re¬ 
ceived,  when  he  had  fcarce  men  fufficient  to  de¬ 
fend  his  forts  :  though,  as  foon  as  they  arrived, 
he  purfued  his  conquefts  further,  particular  y 
aaainft  the  Promocas,  with  whom  he  had  fevera 
fkirmilhes,  which  obliged  him  to  fend  for  fuither 
afliftance  from  Peru. 

BALDIVIJ,  in  the  mean  time,  founded 
city  of  Coquimbo,  and  fortified  it  for  the  fecunty  o 
his  men  :  but,  inftead  of  receiving  any  fupplies 
from  Peru,  his  affiftance  was  defired  there  by  the 
governor,  againft  whom  one  of  the  brothers  of 
| izarro  had  revolted  :  fo  that  Baldtvta  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  return  to  Peru ,  where,  by  his  valour,  and 
chieBy  by  his  condud,  Pizarro  was  defeated,  and 

put  to  death  with  his  adherents. 

During  the  abfence  of  Baldivta  from  Chi  a,  he 

left  Francis  de  Velagra ,  or  Villagra  for  his  lieute¬ 
nant,  who  had  a  mifunderftand.ng  with  Peart 
Sanchez  de  Hoz,  to  whom  his  Catholic  majefty  ra 
granted  the  government  of  the  further  pai  o 
and  Chili ;  but  Velagra  made  him  pnloner,  and 
beheaded  him  1  though  it  is  uncertain,  whether 
this  was  done  by  the  order  of  Baldivta,  who  ap¬ 
peared  very  well  fatisfied  with  his  deat.i -,  becaufe 
this  rival  had  great  prefenfions  to  moil  of  h.s  con¬ 
quefts,  and  looked  upon  Baldivta  only  as  an 

uftlfPer-  While 
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While  the  Spaniards  were  thus  engaged  in  civil 
difientions,  both  in  Peru  and  Chili,  th?  Chilefians 
made  thetr  advantage  of  them,  by  futprizing  the 

tteftf  theT  C«>  purtnj 

hem  to  the  fword,  and  demoliihing  both  the 

defend '  WmSf  ev™ Ilf 'f  ^  2  7^"  ^ 
Knlf  •  ,  ,  n  St-  Ja£°-> till  the  return  of 

fof  T’  Wh°  br0Ught  a  g00d  armX  With  him 

from  Sr;rneyfS.affilirS’  d™/the 

and  i,  -i  ,'eS  °  Cot,aV°  and  Coquimbo  ao-aim 

Afte,  tld  C  T  T™  "T;d‘  the7  had  deft4ed. 
jquerro  whoTf^H  a,  de“chment  under  Frauds 

theToTh  of  TP  and  funded 

the  towns  oiDtaguttas  and  Jures>  QR  ^  Qth 

riSlTT  ;  While  fe/fefo-felf  march- 
d  a£a  nft  the  iWr*,  and  founded  the  city  of 

.onceptwnm  1550 ;  where  he  aifo  erefted  a  fort 

veries  ’Tle'T  ad,men£S  “  difeo- 

He  then  proceeded  fouthward,  in  the  be- 

gmmngof  I551  with  the  ma;n  bod  ^  ; 

and  fubdued  inch  of  the  natives  as  made  any  op 
pofition  :  but  he  was  obliged  to  found  the  cities' 
o f  Imperial,  Baldivta,  and  Villa  Rica,  to  keep  the 

BALD1VU  loft  abundance  of  men  in  this  ex  - 

pedition,  and  underwent  a  o-rmr  r  -r 
and  forirv,^  u  r  j  enr  a  Sreat  deal  of  mifery 
l  fopgue:  befides,  he  built  feveral  forts,  which 
begarn  oned,  to  preferve  his  new  conquefts  •  and 
applied  himfeif  to  the  working  of  the  Told  mines 
m  ope;  of  accumulating  a  great  treaftire^  which 

by  thus  ad  “  “f7  ^  *°  Spain  *  not  doubting, 

but  he  lho4S  th;,We?ht'°f  Ws  S°!d  «  bis  merft, 
out  ne  ihoidd  readily  obtain  fuch  titles  of  honour 

as  t  at  court  nad  bellowed  upon  other  conquerors,’ 

and 
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and  to  return  with  fuch  a  force,  as  might  enable 
him  to  enlarge  his  conquefts.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  employed  twenty  thoufand  Indians?  in  digging 
the  mines  of  Quilacoya  and  Ahgol ,  which  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  opened  before,  and  thereby  en!  iched  both 
himfelf  and  his  foldiers  ;  who  afterwards  grew  fo 
indolent  and  luxurious,  as -  to  encourage  the  Indians 
to  a  revolt,  for  recovering  the  liberty  of  their 

country. 

The  Ghileftdns  had  never  been  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  fo  many  encounters,  if  they  had  not 
been  terrified  and  aftonifhed  at  the  explofion  of  the 
artillery,  and  the  firing  of  the  fin  all  arms  ;  which, 
at  firft,  the  Indians  imagined  to  be  real  thunder 
and  lightening  •,  as  alfo,  that  the  Spaniard*  were 
fomewhat  more  than  human.  But  the  Chilefians 
were  loon  undeceived,  and  found  theii  enemies  to 
be  only  men  like  themfelves  :  thereioie,  tney  were 
determined  to  make  another  attempt  foi  the  reco¬ 
very  of  their  liberties  j,  being  perfuaded,  that,  by 
their  numbers  and  courage,  they  fhould  be  able 
to  expel  the  invaders  out  of  tneir  teiritories.  Nor 
was  this  refolution  founded  in  temerity  ;  for  the 
Spaniards ,  without  confidering  that  the  dread  Oi 
their  arms  and  their  horfes  was  much  abated,  grew 
remifs  and  negligent  in  their  military  difcipline,  at¬ 
tending  more  to  the  acquifition  of  riches,  than  tlie 
fecurity  of  their  conquefts  :  while  they  daily  exafpe- 
rated  the  Indians ,  by  compelling  them  to  dig  in 
the  mines  •,  and,  by  affembling  fo  many  of  them 
together  for  that  laborious  employment,  they  gave 
the  Indians  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  conspiracy, 
and  executing  it  with  better  fuccefs,  than  they, 
V©Sw  h  N  ' 
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could  have  done,  if  they  had  remained  feparated  in 
their  refpedive  villages. 

The  AraucanSy  or  At aucanos  y  were  the  braveft 
nation  among  the  ChileJianSy  and  had  oppofed  the 
Spaniards  with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  but  were  obliged 
to  fubmit .  when  Baldivia  referved  their  country 
for  himfelf,  in  the  diftribution  of  the  lands,  and 
ere&ed  three  caftles  for  the  defence  of  thefe  poflef- 
fions.  He  then  marcned  farther  fbuthward,  where 
he  difcovered  fo  many  rich  mines,  that  he  employ¬ 
ed  fifty  thoufand  Indians  in  working  them  ;  and 
(pent  fo  much  time  in  accumulating  treafure, 
that  the  Araucans  took  advantage  of  his  abfence* 
and  engaged  the  whole  country  in  a  confpiracy 
again  ft  the  Spaniards. 

The  confederate  caziaues  were,.  T ucapely  who 
brought  3000  men:  Angol,  4000  :  Cayocupily  had 
3000,  fiom  the  Cordillera :  Millar apuey  5000: 
Paicaviy  3000  :  Lemoleno,  6000  :  MareguanOy  ' 
GualemOy  and  Leucopie,  each  3000:  Elicueray  6000  r 
Ongolmoy  4000  :  Puren,  6000  :  Lynsoyce,  7000  r 
Peteguelen ,  6000  :  Theme,  5000 :  Audalican ,  4000  : 
and  Caupolicany  8000.  The  whole  Chilefian  army 
confifted  of  about  eighty  thoufand  men,  who  ac¬ 
cording  to  their cuftom,raflembled  at  akind  of  fefti- 
va!  5  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  rife  againft 
t  e  Spaniards :  but  there  was  fome  difference  about 
the  choice  of  a  general,  every  one  defiring  to  have 
that  command,  as  it  generally  happens  in  fuch  elec¬ 
tions.  Each  leader  alledged  fome  particular  merit ; 
the  one  his  valour,  another  his  experience,  a  third  ’ 
is  goo  ortune,  and  none  of  them  feemed  to 
want  a  pretence  of  obtaining  their  defire.  How¬ 
ever,  they  at  laft  concurred  in  eledting  Caupolican , 
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as  the  braveft  foldier,  and  the  ableft  chief:  to 
whom  they  all  fwore  obedience,  and  promifed  to 
execute  his  orders,  for  the  promotion  of  their  com- 

m  The  Spaniards  had  one  of  their  cattles  near  the 
dace  of  this  rendezvous  ■,  which  the  Indians  were 
impatient  to  attack  openly :  but  they  were  prevent¬ 
ed  by  their  general,  Who  took  bY  ftiataS^- 
Baldlia  foon  received  intelligence  of  this  infurrec- 
tion,  and  returned  with  great  expedition  to  the 

valley  of  Arauca  ;  depending  fo  7/°"“ 
courage  and  fortune,  that  he  would  not  wan  for 

reinforcements  from  the  other  garnfons. 

CAUPOLICAN,  with  twenty  thoufand  men, 
met  BaUivia  at  fucafel,  where  he  reprefente to 
the  Indians ,  that  the  Spaniards  were  only  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  men ,  and  that  a  thoufand  o  h 
brave  countrymen  might  eafi  y  mam  ai 
•  ground  againft  fo  fmall  a  number ;  not"rItbfta"  J 
fno-  the  advantage  which  the  enemy  had  in  their 
arms  and  horfes.  Therefore,  he  divided  his  army 
into  battalions,  confining  of  a  thoufand  men m 
each  divifion  •,  ordering  them  to  charge  th  f 
niards  by  turns,  and  to  relieve  each  other  as  there 

X^rftTthefe  orders,  the  firft  battalion 
engaged  the  Spattijh  horfe  with  great  intrepidity, 
and  held  the  engagement  for  a  confident* :  time 
after  which,  they  leifurely  retired 
ceedied  by  another  battalion,  who 

example  of  the  firft,  and  were  alfo  fucceeded  by 

others  in  the  fame  manner,  for  ieven  or  ei^h 
hours,  without  intermiffion  ;  till  th c  Spaniards  be¬ 
gan  ^  fame  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  andj* 
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want  of  refrefhment.  Baldivia  then  attempted  ter 
make  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  ordered  his  men  to 
take  poffeffion  of  a  pafs,  about  a  mile  from  the 
held  of  battle  ;  where  he  imagined  he  Ihould  ftil] 
be  able  to  defend  himfelf  againft  all  the  power  of 
Caupolican.  But  a  Cbileftan ,  whofe  name  was  Lau- 
tar°y  whom  Baldivia  had  baptized,  and  bred  up  in 
bis  own  fervice  as  apage,  went  over  to  th c  Indians, 
and  dire&ed  them  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  pafs 
before  the  Spaniards  could  arrive  there.  He  ani¬ 
mated  them  to  make  ufe  of  the  advantage  before 
them  ;  in  the  following  bold  and  nervous  manner. 

What  is  this,  brave  Arancanos  ?  Do  ye  turn 
“  y°ur  backs>  when  your  liberty  is  concerned ; 
s  when  y°ur  country,  your  children,  your  pofte- 
^  rity,  are  at  (lake  ?  Either  recover  your  liberty,, 
“  or  lofe  your  lives  :  for  it  is  more  happinefs-  to  die 
“  kke  foldiersy  then  to  live  like  Haves.  Do  ye 
^  intend  to  ftain  the  glory  of  your  anceftors,  ac- 
“  quired  in  fo  many  ages  pall,  in  one  hour  ?  Re- 
*  niemker  ye  are  defcended  from  thofe  who  gained 
“  that  renown  by  refilling  their  enemies,  and  not 
“  flying  from  them  •,  fuch  as  feared  neither  life 
4  4  or  fortune,  to  preferve  their  fame.  Generous 
foldiers,  baniih  all  fear,  and  either  live  free 

“  or  die  honourably.”  After  which,  he  put  himfelf 
at  tbe  kead  of  a  company  of  Chilefians ,  and  attack¬ 
ed  Baldivia  ;  while  another  detachment  of  Indians 
fecured  the  pafs,  as  they  were  directed  by  Lautaro, 
w  io  gave  fuch  courage  to  his  countrymen,  that 
they  foon  cut  all  the  Spaniards  in  pieces,  except  the 
genera \  Baldivia,  whom  they  took  prifoner,  hound 
lus  hands  behind  him  ;  and  conducted  him  to  Cau¬ 
pohcan.  The  Qhilefian  general  ordered  Baldivia  to 

be 
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be  tied  to  a  tree,  that  he  might  be  executed  with 
more  ceremony  than  thofe  that  periled  in  the 
field:  when  the  Spanijh  general  petitioned  for  his 
life;  which  Caupolican  would  have  granted  him, 
out  of  efteem  for  his  courage  ;  efpecially  as  Baidu 
via  promifed,  upon  oath,  that  he  would  retire 
from  the  country,  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops. 

But  one  of  the  confederate  caziques  was  fo  much 
exafperated,  to  find  the  leaft  attention  given  to 
fuch  a  propofal,  that  he  gave  Baldivia  a  violent 
blow  on  the  head,  with  a  club  :  after  which,  they 
ferved  him  as  the  Parthians  did  Cr^efus,  by  pour- 
mo-  melted  gold  down  his  throat  ;  bidding 
him  .content  himfelf,  in  this  manner,  with  his  infa- 
tiable  third:  after  that  metal.  Then,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  Indians ,  they  made  flutes  and 
trumpets  of  the  bones  of  his  arms,  legs,  and  thighs ; 
keeping  his  head  as  a  teftimony  of  their  victory, 
and  to  animate  their  pofterity  againft  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  Befides,  they  inftituted  public  games  of 
wreftling,  running,  leaping,  and  other  proofs 
of  their  ftrength  and  agility  ;  in  commemoration 
of  this  conqueft  over  the  Spaniards ,  and  their  In¬ 
dian  allies ;  of  all  whom, .  only  two  Indians  eft 
caped,  and  returned  to  the  city  of  Conception ,  with 

the  news  of  this  fatal  event. 

CAUPOLICAN  made  Lantaro  his  lieutenant- 

general,  for  this  important  fervice ;  who  after¬ 
wards  behaved  himfelf  with  great  bravery  againft 
the  Spaniards,  But,  after  the  viftory,  the  Cbile- 
fian  general  thought  proper  to  fend  molt  of  his  army 
to  their  rcfpeftive  houfes,  to  refrelh  themfeives  -, 
leaving  guards  at  proper  places,  to  obferve  the  mo¬ 
tions  of 'thofe  Spaniards  who  remained  in  their  gar- 

^  -  When 
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When  the  Spaniards,  at  the  city  of  Conception, 
received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Baldivia,  they 
aflembled  all  their  forces  which  were  difperfed  in 
the  feveral  proyinces  of  Chili,  and  were  joined  by 
a  great  number  of  their  Indian  allies.  They  were 
a  1  commanded  by  Francifco  de  Velagra ,  who  was 
ueutenant-general  to  Baldivia ,  and  marched  his 
forces  to  the  valley  of  Arauca,  to  give  battle  to 
Caupohcan :■  but  he  came  to  a  high  mountain  in 
is  way,  and  found  Lautaro  encamped  on 
the  top  of  it,  with  ten  thoufand  men.  The  foot 
of  this  mountain  was  walhed  by  the  fea,  on  one' 
i  e :  the  paflage  on  the  other  fide  was  not  diiHculti 
and  the  top  was  a  plain  proper  for  the  engagement. 

pantjh  general  attacked  the  Indians  with  three 
troops  of  horfe,  in  hopes  of  drawing  them  from 
neir  poft;  but  in  vain  :  for,  though  they  made 
three  attacks,  Lautaro  maintained  his  fituation  • 
receiving  them  with  fhowers  of  arrows,  ftones 
and  darts,  which  put  the  Spanijh  horfe  into  difor- 
der.  The  Spaniards  perceived  that  all  the  move¬ 
ments  of  their  horfe  were  of  no  fervice,  and  that 
tne  Indians  were  taking  the  pafies  behind  them  : 
whereupon,  Velagra  ordered  his  men  to  ufe  their 
fire-arms  ;  which  at  firfl:  made  a  great  daughter 
among  the  Indians :  but  Lautaro ,  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  fent  a  detachment  to  attack  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  flank,  and  not  to  flop  till  they  came  clofe 
up  with  their  mnlketeers  ;  when  they  were  to  throw 
tnemfejves  into  their  ranks,  and  thereby  avoid  the 
irnall  ihot,  which,  then  would  prove  of  little  fer¬ 
vice  to  the  Spaniards  ;  becaufe  they  mult  wound 
heir  own  men,  as  well  as  the  Indians who  have 
evei  nnce  pracdifed  this  ffratagem  with  good  fuc- 
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The  battle  was  bravely  maintained  on  both 
ficta  till  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  make  a 
fet  ’at  which  they  did,  fighting  and  defending 
n  (ll’vesalltheway:  but  the  Indians  followed 
fo  dole,  that  they  demounted  the  Spamjh  S^a  ’ 
and  would  have  killed  him,  if  he  had  not  vahan  y 
defended  himfelf  till  thirteen  of  his  men 
his  affiftance.  The  Spaniards  retreated  and  the 

Indians  purfued  them  for  eighteen 

the  latter  having  killed  two  thoufand  five  hundred 

„f  torn...  i"«"S  •«'  •“’SmTS 
A„„  this 

march  towards  the  city  ot  u  p  ,  .  . 

Spaniards  abandoned,  leaving  it  to  be  P 
by  the  Indians ;  who  afterwards  mvetod  he  city 
of  Imperial ;  but  were  obliged  to  raife  h  o  > 
account  of  the  great  rains  which  at  that 
fon  The  Spaniards  then  returned  '  t 

and  rebuilt  the  city,  which  Lautaro  took^am 
and  demolilhed  it  a  fecond  time ;  purfuing  t  h 

Spaniards,  with  a  confiderable  fiaughter^as  ^ 

Qt  Ja?o.  which  he  alfo  intended  t  ;  e> 
erefted  a  fort  for  that  purpofe  in  an  adjacent  v  - 
II  where  he  was  killed  in  a  fudden  attack  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  his  army  defeated  ;  though  the  1^ 
Lns  behaved  with  aftonifhmg  refolutio  , 

rinp- their  glory  to  their  lives,  v,h  y 

difLarded  that  they  ran  furioufly  upon  the  fpears 
ciiirega  ,  -  clofe  engagement ; 

of  their  enemies  to  come  to  a  dole  „  g 

fo  as  to  revenge  the  death  ot  their  ea  ,  1 

The  governor  of  Peru,  apprehending  all  Chit 
a  i„ft  font  his  fon  Don  Garcia  Hurtado 
I0 Mendoca,  with  a  powerful  reinforcement,  to  op- 
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pofe  the  confederate  Indians.  Part  Gf  thef.  e 

the  lfland  of  £>uiriquina,  near  the  citv  nf  r 
tion;  where  the  inhabitant  at  firfr  S  a  ^ 

«.a  x :  r„ » ri 

m.«,  hc  „„u  „„  i 

the  emperor  Charles  Vth.  This  declare  ‘  f 
diiperied  among  the  J^dt  “th^ 
caztques  affembled  to  confult  about  what  was  pro 

57ebates0nitUP°n  ^  ,OCCafl0n  S  When  afo ™- 

/ouid be 

cISI  S2£ 

“  r~ £Kiw 

„  benfn  P  Va™  ”<*  °Ut  °f  “y  o~ 

«.  2Z  f  :  T  n°  p0wer  was  Efficiently  formi 
dable  to  terrify  them,  having  experienced  tW 

own  ftrength  m  their  late  fuccefs :  but  they  were 
fion'fo  r°  an  accommodati°n,  out  of  compaf- 

men  if  7,7  people>  fo  ™ny  wo- 

children,  who,  upon  occafion  of 

is  war,  remained  widows  and  orphans  That 

er?>  they  wouid 

confern  t4T  ^  ^  ** 

n  any  manner  about  their 

“  rights 
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tc  rights  and  liberty  :  but,  if  the  Spaniards  had  any 
«  intention  of  a&ing  by  violence,  and  making 
“  flaves  of  the  Chilefians ,  that  they  would  fooner 
<<  deftroy  their  own  children,  and  themfelves,  than 
cc  fubmit  to  fo  mean,  fervile,  and  inglorious  a  con- 
«  dition.”  Mendoca  anfwered  him  in  a  very  friend¬ 
ly  manner,  made  him  fome  prefents,  and  difpatched 
him  back  to  give  an  account  of  his  embafiy.  But 
the  Indians  only  wanted  to  enfnare  the  Spaniards , 
by  thefe  affurances  of  amity  ;  of  which  Mendoca 
was  fufpicious,  and  took  the  neceffary  precautions 
for  his  own  fecurity. 

The  Spaniards  eredted  a  fort,  upon  the  top  of  a 
hill,  which  overlooks  the  city  of  Conception ,  and 
fortified  it  with  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
Araucanos  obferved  their  motions,  and  fuddenly  at¬ 
tacked  the  fort,  with  great  fpint,  and  undaunted 
refolution  5  but  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  confi- 
derable  lofs. 

Immediately  after  this  attack,  the  Spaniards 
received  their  horfes  from  St.  J ago ,  and  a  re-inforce- 
ment  from  Imperial :  upon  which,  the  Chilefians 
affembled  all  their  forces  ;  and  the  Spaniards  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  them  in  the  valley  of  Arauco , 
where  they  had  another  bloody  engagement,  which 
was  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Chilefians ,  one  of 
whom,  named  Gaulbarino,  was  taken  prifoner,  whofe 
hands  were  both  cut  off  by  the  Spaniards ,  to  fti  ike 
an  impreffion  upon  his  countrymen.  But  the 
Indians  were  fo  far  from  being  terrified,  that  then- 
general  Caupclican  fent  a  challenge  to  Mendoca ,  to 
fight  him  with  all  his  ftrength  ;  telling  him,  he 
would  wait  for  him  in  his  camp  at  Millar apue .  The 

challenge  was  accepted,  and  an  obftinate  batJe  en- 

fued. 
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ued,  in  which  the  Cbilefians  were  atfirftfuccefsful'- 

&r  23 

conduLd  -t  S  •’  th°USh  their  r«™t  was 

•  j  Wl,t  1 8reat  honour  and  reputation  The 

.tsr1  tm!  p*»™.  -  »rg  £ 

Pf  "r‘'  ’'h°“  Ato 

reft  •  anrMr  °  man^  trees’  *°r  an  example  to  the 

ofthes  to  foPUt  Ty°therSt0  the 
fereT  but  th  “  m  t0  rCVeal  fome  P^cular 
faith  to  th  ■  ^  C°Urage  was  ^flexible,  and  their 
f  a  •  r  rF  Countrf  inviolable ;  ft,  that  they 

iy  to,  to *" 

va'Iev°M| thl$  fti'P the  S}>aniards  proceeded  to  the 
_  .  ey  where  Baldtvia  was  defeated,  and  erefted  a 

fon ;  from  whence  they  made  exertions,  and  en- 

oured  to  advance  their  conquefts.  While  Cau- 

wtrz-n  r  ,geTaI  affembly  of  the 

bm  H  Was  ref°  Ved  never  t0  hy  down  the!r  arms , 
but  either  to  conquer  or  die,  that  they  might  drive 

hberty  and  reft0re  to~y  to  ks 

CAUPOLICAN  was  unfuccefsful  in  fome  other 
encounters,  which  rendered  him  fomewhat  unpopu- 

•  W  «  s  -  ^  he  was  defirous  of 

retrieving  his  character,  by  undertaking  fome  noble 

enterprize  ■  notwithftanding  Rengo,  Ormpello,Tu- 

diftnnai°mA-0ther-0f  the  princiPal  Chikfians, 
difapproved  of  his  projeft,  and  refufed  to  pive  him 

any  affiftance  :  becaufe,  he  intended  to  furprize  the 

Spajnards,  in  their  fortrefs,  by  a  ftratagem  •  which 

tae  other  chiefs  difdamed^js,  at  moft,  it  would  be 

only  obtaining  a  vi&ory  by  furprize  or  treachery. 

Therefore, 
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SS" 

attempt  y  1  ’  .  who  communicated  the 

sprCs-“S"-»“rsJ 

acquainted  the  Spaniards  T*  the  ^  Cautoliccn  led 
nrenared  themfelves  for  defence.  CaupUcan  lea 

LW  »  *  »»yP'5 

tended  to  be  ungu.r  t  ^o  faddenly  mode 

the  Indians  entered  ,  ;  a  (Tail  ants  that 

fuch  a  furious  difcharge  upon  Qaupoli - 

few  of  them  efcaped  from  *e  to  *  J 

can  himfelf  being  taken  P  *ner>  tQ  abide  tiU 
himfelf  in  a  wood,  where  he  intend 
he  could  afiemble  another  army.  ,  . 

r  AUPOLICAN  was  defer vedly  held  m  i  0 

chilefian  generals  ; 

eftimation  than  any  other  of  the  «  %  death,; 

having  defeated  Bddwa  a. n  fce  from  the 

but  he  was  now  to  undeiD  before  trembled 

refentment  of  his  enemies^ ,  w '  °J  ^ 

at  thedfo7h"o  1"  i  *  aa  ca«p»7 

mi  Spaniard  who  were  eq-Uy  -  — cdu  j 

fa,  .ft;,*,. 

the  country  to  fubmit  to  th  g  ?  reU- 

o-ive  way  for  the  introduftion  of  the  cbnin 

nimity.  Tas 
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zzpzzszzsz ax 

victory,  Mendoca  rebuilt  the  cities  of  /?*/,/•  •  j 

Imperial  wtii^  l  3  ,  ot  Ba^ivia  and 

imperial,  which  had  been  deftroyed  *  buih  nr 

“““  ■ «« hl,°£r 
S  «— *  „uK 

T“\,  BUC  : *e  ^  were  determined  to  pre- 
rve  their  independency,  affembled  freih  forces 
and  attacked  the  Spamjh  colonies,  feme  of  which 
were  taken  and  retaken  feveral  times  :  fo  chit  he 
war  continued  to  be  carried™  eu  ,  at  the 

and  cruehv  t  ,  0n’  Wlth  Sre«  obftinacy 

na  cruelty,  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  .  • 

annearc  kTr  -i  n  •  .  '  years  ;  when  it 

their  fettiement^hi  C&7^aU^hter>  ^rom 

/^lookf'he^Tf ' r’  ,599’  fiVe  t!loufand 

Mdtans  took  the  city  of  ;»yma/  by  furprize  ■  nl„n 

™  om"’  S*  'STfat 

t  of  the  thirteen  cities  eftablifhed  in  Chili  diet 

iS  afi;de ;  cbein= \i 

uuz,  and  Conception.  They  afterwardc 
‘P‘  cafbt {Jr°t  mA™‘arica  ••  “  to  Which  nothing 

«  fel  l  \  y$.  ,  r°yd  hift°rian  GarcilWo 

«  mittd  bfr  d  r,  S  Were  jl,dSm™«.  per- 

«  chaftir  f "  15  fCCret  PrOT*d»ce,  for  the 

chaftifements  of  mankind.”  Though  he  mitrht 

have  more  naturally  made  this  obfervafon  •  «  “£ 

X2:ts>  brshtont  hei  S- 

“  “d  S^herous  people, 

“  touTof  their  invi  ”  berty’  the  vio- 

The 
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The  Chile/, am  were  fo  fupcefsful  againft  the. 
Spaniards  that  the  Dutch  Wefi-India  company,  m 
%Z '  fitted  out  a  fquadron,  under  the  command 
oftaptain  Brewer ;  who  was  ordered  to  fad  to  the 
coaft  of  Chili ,  and  fettle  colonies  there  :  becauf  , 
they  imagined  he  might  fafely  poffefs  himfelf  o 
feme  of  the  gold  mines  ;  concluding,  that  all  na- 
tions,  which  were  enemies  to  the  Spaniards ,  would 
be  received  as  friends  by  the  Chilefians.  The  Date 
defeated  a  body  of  Spaniards ,  and  took  the  town 
of  Carelmappa,  which  they  burnt,  and  retired  to 
their  ihips.  They  afterwards  took  the  town  of 
Cadre  on  the  illand  of  Chiloc,  and  intended  to  re¬ 
duce  the  whole  country  of  Chili  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  ftates-general  of  the  united  provinces: 
for  which  purpofe,  they  contraaed  a  frienaihip 
with  fome  of  the  caziques,  who  readily  enteied  in¬ 
to  an  alliance  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  permitted 
the  Dutch  to  ereft  a  fort  at  Baldivia,  who  ruined 
the  whole  fcheme,  by  their  own  mdilcretion.  For 
when  the  Dutch  propofed  a  commercial  intercom  e 
with  the  Chilefians,  and  to  exchange  arms  for  their 
<mld ,  the  caziques  immediately  appeared  jealous 
of  their  new  allies,  declared  they  had  no  gold 
mines,  and  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  gold  in 
ufe  among  the  natives.  They  alfo  refuted  to  fup- 
ply  the  Dutch  with  provifions  v  whereby  they  were 
under  a  neceflity  of  relinquifhing  the  expedition, 
and  of  returning  to  Brafil,  which  was  then  under 

their  fubjeftion.  ,  r 

The  court  of  England  was  afterwards  defirous 

of  making  fome  fettlements  in  Chili ;  to  which  the 

miniftry  of  king  Charles  II.  was  encouraged  by 

the  intelligence  they  received  from  an  old  Spaniard 
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ufually  called  Don  Carlos,  who  had  formerly  re- 
fided  m  fouth  zfeWcu  s  importing,  that  the  V- 

n,ar^  had  a,mod  abandoned  Cbili ;  and  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  the  EHgUJh  to  cultivate 
a  good  underftanding  with  the  natives ,  as  alfo  to 
edabnffi  a  very  advantageous  traffic  with  them 
wiioie  principal  returns  would  be  in  gold :  but  he 
potnted  out  Baldivia,  as  the  port  where  there 
would  be  the  greateft  probability  of  fuccefs  in  fuch 
an  expedition.  In  confequence  of  which,  the  Sweep - 
fta.es  a  man  of  war  of  3 6  guns,  and  a  pink,  were 
tted  out,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Nar- 
horougb  who  fet  fad  from  England,  on  the  zdth  of 
September  1 66c, ,  and  arrived  at  Baldivia,  on  the 
r  5th  of  ft*,  1 670.  He  was  exprefsly  com¬ 
manded  to  give  no  moleftation  to  the  Spaniards  in 
leir  fettlements  ;  nor  to  commit  any  ads  of  hofti- 
hty  againft  Spam :  but  the  Spaniards  would  rot 
permit  him  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  feized 
his  lieutenant,  with  three  of  his  men,  whom  they 
detained  as  pnfoners.  Sir  John  Narborough ,  upon 
1 11s  occafion,  thought  of  refcuing  his  men  by  force 
but  he  altered  his  refolution ;  either  becaufe  his’ 
xorce  was  inefficient;  or  elfe,  that  he  recorded 
the  fate  of  the  great  and  unhappy  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh  who  loft  his  head  for  attacking  the  Spa¬ 
niards  m  America,  when  he  had  no  commiffion  for 
his  authority:  fo  that  Sir  John  quitted  the  coaft, 
on  the  zzd  of  December,  1670-,  and  returned  to 

r°th°f  ld7i,  having  been 
about  a  year  and  three  quarters  on  this  voyage  , 

but  not  more  than  half  a  year  on  his  paffage  from 

Baldivia  to  the  Lizard. 


The 
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The  Chilefians  ftiU  continued  their  oppolition 
ao-ainft  At  Spaniards,  till  the  year  1090,  w‘ en 
they  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  whereby  they 
acknowledged  the  king  of  Spam,  for  their  lawtu 
fovereign :  and  the  Spaniards  agreed  to  permit 
them  to  live  in  a  peaceable  manner,  according  to 
their  own  laws  and  cuftoms.  However,  thele  i '  - 
dians  entertain  an  hereditary  averfion  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards  who  have  never  been  able  to  reduce  them 
o  heir  fubjeftion  by  the  force  of  arms  or  to  wm 
hem  to  thdr  intereft  by  the  effect  of  prefents :  they 
havT  traditionary  relations  of  the  cruelties  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Spaniards  on  their  anceftors ,  trey 
How  on  every  feafonable  occafion,  with  a  warm 
fpirit  of  refentment  againft  the  invaders  of  their 
lp  .  ,n(i  thev  ftiU  retain  their  primitive  love 

ofliberty  :  fo  that  there  is  the  higheft  probability, 
they  would  readily  join  with  any  other  European 
powers  to  expel  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Chtlefian 

d°WHENS  the  Dutch  invaded  Chili,  in  1 6431  t!'e 
Spaniards  had  not  more  than  hundred^- 

diets  either  on  the  continent,  or  Hands  0  ■  Unit , 
according  to  the  account  given  by  captain  Brewer 
h  favs  there  were  there  hundred  m  Vo  {par  if  a,  ~nd 
f°j%: on  the  coaft:  three  hundred  in  the  city  o 
CoLttion;  one  hundred  in  Coquwwo;  and  the 
£? on  die  tank,  of  die  d,e, 
eighty  in  ‘Tucapel ;  five  hundred  m  the  forts  of 
the  valley  of  Arauco ,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  Cardmappa,  Calimbuco,  and i(Jid  f 
Chiloe.  But  he  does  not  mention  the  particul 
number  of  the  other  Spanijh  inhabitants  -,  on  y  1 
general,  that  they  were  more  numerous  tha,^  the 
garrifon  foldiers.  Though  it  is  evident,  that  many 
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°f  the  Chilefians  had  embraced  rhria-  •  i 

rrr  ted  with  ^ 

as  alfo,  that  the  tribes  of  fome  cazinnec  “  ' 

^  *»**. 

to  their  government :  but  it  ic  im-  -r  Dj  fc 
the  other  Chilefan  tribes  were  thenln  Ttt’  ^ 
war  with  their  invaders.  a  ftate  of 

Though  the  country  of  Chili  is  fo  very  exten 
five,  yet,  according  to  the  latefb  anr]  i  a  ^  ten“ 
tl>e  number  of  inhabitants  ^  verv  H  r 
"able  to  fuch  an  extent  of  te,2  7”'°' 

mards>  throughout  the  whole  are  nor  7 
above  twenty  thoufand  men  ’caoable 
arms  :  the  meftizoes,  mulattoes,  and  nem-oeTTre 
between  feventy  and  eighty  thoufand  :  but°  he  h,k 

fWed  V  nntS  are  IndimS->  "f  whom  are 
tilled  free ,  and  others  fubjefied. 

theTWof  *&®,ackn°wledge  the  dominion  of 

~om^u^^b^eS 

^  of  the  country,  elpecially  towards  the  m^n 

whom  the^f Vern,  ^  ^fs, 

t  r.  Spaniards  fale  caziques  ;  though  the 

ve™nennteaVndaCkn0W,ed^  that  tMe  :  but  “he  go! 

' ™  manners  of  thefe  free  Indians  will  be 

■  i-  properly  reprefented,  in  that  part  of  this  hif 
„f  (he  independent  I£“  “ 

fand Hwh"Ublefed  are  about  fifteen  thou- 

them  and  fort"!  *  ^  ^  among 

vaffalao-e  noP-  *  ^  ‘f  the  condm°n  of  a  kind  of 
ded,  «g  ^  divi- 

Jordlhips  contain’  habitations,  into  different 
P  •  taming  a  certain  number  of  families,. 
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called  commanderies,  which  the  king  bellows  on 
whom  he  pleafes.  If  thefe  Indians  live  with  their 
lord  and  ferve  him,  he  mull  not  only  afford  them 
a  maintenance,  but  give  each  of  them  a  falary  of 
thirty  pieces  of  eight,  or  about  five  pound  feven 
killings  and  fix-pence  fterling,  annually  :  though, 
if  the  Indians  are  not  inclinable  to  live  with  .their 
lord,  they  may  be  exempted,  on  paying  him  a 
yearly  tribute  of  ten  pieces  of  eight,  or  one  pound, 
fifteen  {hillings,  and  ten  pence  fterling. 

There  are  alfo  feme  Indian  (laves,  who  are  lold 
to  the  Spaniards  by  the  free  Indians :  but,  by  the 
laws,  they  cannot  Be  fold  a  fecond  time,  without 

their  own  coni'ent. 


Section  IV. 

An  account  of  the  fro&ce  of  Chili  its  vegetables, 
mines ,  and  animals-.  A  defection  of  the  diJlnSl 
■0f  Cuyo  •,  with  the  method  of  travelling  through  it 
to  Buenos  Ayres.  Some  account  of  the  South 
Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean.  And  a  general  view  of 

the  trade  of  Chili; 

'  ’  t  trx .  •  '•  •  *  •  *  *  ,,  v  1  i 

IT  is  how  proper  to  fpeak  of  tne  produce  of  Chi¬ 
li which  is  very  different  from  what  is  produ¬ 
ced  in  the  other  parts  of  this  continent :  for  t„  e 
fruits  of  Mexico  and  Peru ,  are  very  far  from  com¬ 
ing  to  any  perfection  in  Chili ;  becaufe  thofe  coun- 
tri°s  are  within  the  tropics,  and  Chili  is  Out  of 
them  ;  for  which  reafon  alfo,  the  fruits  of  Europe 
take  very  well  in  Chili,  imperially  apples,  pears,- 
apricots,  peaches,  and  quinces,  which  bear  SUM- 
Vol;  I:  '  e  ’hglyj 
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ingly  ;  and,  if  care  is  not  taken  todeflen  the  qtmtf-- 
tity  of  fruit  while  it  is  young,  it  is  impoffible  for 
the  boughs  to  bear  the  weight  of  them  ;  fo  that 
they  are  obliged  to  be  propped  with  forks,  before 
they  are  fit »  be  gathered.  The  fruit  that  exceeds 
al)  the  reft  ror  bearing,  is  the  apple  of  all  kinds,. 

which  tnere  are  many  very  extenfive  orchards  : 
Ut  ,1S  feIdom  fold  here,  becaufe  any  perform 
may  ftep  mto  a  garden  or  orchard,  and  eat  what 
e  P;eafes>  without  any  interruption  ;  exceot  ftraw- 
bernes,  which,  when  cultivated,  are  called  Frutilla 
and  are  fold  very  dear  5  being,  according  to  Ovalli 
as  big  as  pears  ;  though  the  fame  author  fays,  he 
has  leen  them  grow  wild  for  feveral  miles  toge¬ 
ther.  There  are  great  quantities  of  olives  and 
g1  aPes ;  Particularly  the  mufcadel  grape, which  yields 
a  noble  and  generous  wine  ;  the  branches  of  the 
vines  being  very  thick,  and  the-  bunches  of  crape* 
extraordinary  large :  but  there  is  fuch  plenty  of 
them,  that  it  proves  a  grievance  ;  becaufe  there  is- 
no  vent  for  fuch  quantities,  and  the  Indians  fre¬ 
quently  kill  themfelves  by  drinking  to  excefs 
The  principal  foreft- trees  of  this  country,  are- 
tne  cyprefs,  cedar,  oak,  paragua,  cinnamon,  guayac,. 
thorn -bufh,  fandal,  and  palm.  The  cyprefs  molt 
commonly  grows  in  the  precipices  of  the  Cordillera  v 
eing  large  and  tall,  fhooting  up  till  its  tops  caa 
be  warmed  by  the  fun-beams  :  it  yields  a  fine  odo¬ 
rous  fmell }  and,  though  it  is  very  plentiful,  bears- 
a  good  price,  eipecially  in  Peru,  where  it  is  ear¬ 
ned,  and  ufed  in  building,  particularly  for  the  in- 
hde  of  churches.  The  cedar  is  larger  than  the 
cyprefs :  the  colour  of  the  wood  is  red,  when  firfl 
worked  ;  but  it  gradually  lofes  that  lively  colour, 

and 
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and  comes  to  the  complexion  of  walnut-tree  wood. 
The  oaks  thrive  exceedingly,  grow  thick,  and 
yield  very  large  planks :  feme  of  them  are  white, 

Ld  others  red :  but  the  wood  of  the  f°rme^ 
perilhable,  and  that  of  the  latter  durable,  Th 
paragua  is  a  handfome  branching  tree,  which  keeps 
its  leaves  all  the  year ;  being  like  the  elm,  and  af¬ 
fording  feme  valuable  timber.  The  cinnamon- 
tree  is  fo  called,  from  having  fome  refemblance  to 
the  true  cinnamon  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon ,  m  4fia  5 
but  the  bark  wants  both  the  fine  fmell  and  tafte  cr 
the  real  cinnamon :  however,  the  timber  of  this 
tree  is  chiefly  ufed  in  their  buildings.  The  guayac 
wood  is  almoft  as  hard,  and  as  heavy  as  n  on ;  being 
good  for  many  infirmities,  when  taken  by  way  of 
decoaion.  The  thorn-bulh  grows  m  clutters,  01 
groves  ;  which  is  the  ordinary  fewel  of  the  peop,„ 
near  St.  Jago  ■  but,  in  other  places,  they  make 
charcoal  of  this  wood,  for  their  furnaces  and  for¬ 
ges  •  it  has  fome  refemblance  of  an  oak,  but 
more  durable  •,  the  heart  of  it  being  red,  and  fcarce 
ever  decaying.  The  fandal-tree  is  very  odori¬ 
ferous,  being  reputed  a  prefervauve  againft  the 
plague  •,  fo  that  it  is  ufed  by  the  confeffors,  and 
others  who  are  obliged  to  approach  infected  peo¬ 
ple  The  palm-tree  grows  generally  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  very  thick  and  lofty :  all  the  body  or  the 
tree  is  naked  to  the  top,  or  firft  fprout ;  its  nature 
being  to  lofe  all  its  old  branches,  as  the  new  ones 
come  out ;  by  which  means,  the  body  of  the  tiee 
rifes  freely:  and,  being  difencumbered  of  fuch 
boughs  as  grow  out  of  the  fifes  of  other  trees, ns  to¬ 
tally  employed  in  feeding  fhe  top,  and  the  fruit 
which  grows  within  it :  fo  that  it  is  like  a  p»  ^ 

O  2 
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Srf  tuiL;°s  St  i fhe  admi-^ 

is  enc°mpailed.  The  fruit  of  the  palTtS^n  1 

SMSa*-*  ■"”*  %?52K 

of.,  »dL“i  *ir'n7 tu  * — . 

imbibed  by  the  ihelJ  mrl  •  ’  u  f°me  momhs>  » 
almonds.  The  kSd  J S  “  Uke 

ftell,  then  with  another  cover  oTaCd  W,th  *  hard 

colour;  which  is  wove  io  clofe  a  if6"  Orydlow 

it,  that,  when  green  it  istr  ^  abou‘ 

Deel  it  off  ti  r  ’  afler  t0  break  than  to 

peel  it  off.  The  firm  grows  clofe  to  a  fTii,  ,  , 

fometuues  will  have  about  a  thoufnd  u’ 
tms  is  encompaifed  by  a  cm.,,  «,  ,  .  Uy)on  ,f : 

larger  proportionally  with- die  bunch’  gr°WS 

thered,  and  fent  in  great  “T’  W  r£  1C  is  S3' 
f  r  11LJ11gieat  quantities  to  Peru  'Tk 

are  alfo  feveraj  kinds  of  wild  W  tr  v'e 

pengue,  magues,  quetu  fln  I  in  •  S;  aS  the 
fruits  the  Indians  mxV  *  r  U1gan  ;  of  whole 

that  is  a  common  food  to  the  natives  l 

«  retains  the  coLur“S S  ^ 

iwect  and  *****  There 

made 
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made  of  a  feed  called  madi ;  which  was  once  ex¬ 
tremely  well  relilhed ;  but  oil  of  olives  is  now  in 
treater  eftimation.  It  is  iropoffible  to  give  a 
particular  defeription  of  all  the  other  different  loi  rs 
of  trees,  growing  in  the  woods  and  mountains  ot 
Chili  where  there  are  few  that  lofe  their  leaves  in 
winter;  efpecially  thofe  that  grow  wild  in  the 
woods,  which  are  generally  aromatic,  and  ot  a  very 
fragrant  fmell ;  but  the  fineft  of  this  kind  grow 
in  ^he  territory  of  the  Conception .  Ovalle ,  even 
fays  that,  in  travelling,  he  met  with  lovely 
o-roves  bordering  the  high  ways,  and  fending  forth 
fo  rich  a  fmell  from  their  leaves,  that  the  flowers  or 
ieflfamine  were  not  more  delicious.  That  there 
were  alfo  abundance  of  myrtles  and  laurels,  which 
grew  naturally  in  capacious  groves  :  yet,,  among 
thefe,  there  were  others  whofe  leaves  infinitely  ex¬ 
ceed  them  in  the  delicacy  of  their  fmell.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  kinds  of  plants,  flowers,  and  me¬ 
dicinal  herbs.  The  muftard-plant,  according  to 
Ovalle ,  grows  fo  prodigioufly  large,  that  he  has 
travelled  many  leagues  through  groves  of  muftard, 
which  were  taller  than  man  and  horfe  fo  that  the 
birds  built  their  nefts  in  the  branches. 

The  firft  rains  prepare  the  earth  for  its  orna¬ 
mental  drefs  of  flowers  with  the  fpring,  which  be- 
o-ins  about  the  middle  of  Auguft  •,  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  in  bloom  till  the  heats  come  in,  which  is  in 
December  •,  flourifliing  in  fuch  great  variety  and 
abundance,  that  Ovalle  reckoned  forty-two  difte- 
rent  forts  at  one  time  j  exclufive  ot  the  garden 
flowers  brought  from  Europe ,  fuch  as  carnations, 

roles,  lillies,  ^nd  gilliffowers  :  befides,  thofe  wild 

q  3  flowers 

*  .  .  -  "  .J*. 1 
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flowers  were  fo  odorous,  that  rPWMi  c  , 
diftilled,  afforded  pn-f^Z  m’  ^ 

grertHEvLueaVe  ^  heAs  “d  plant,  of 

Suilla,  and  Lrorr  lyJythkenoqUinChaTali’  ^ 

or  Indian  phyficians  7  °Wn  t0  the  machis’ 

The  Chilefians  had  great  nlpru-tr  n-f 
dian  corn,  before  the  arriv^  f 7  u  °r  In~ 

this  country  ■  but  thev  h  J  1  ^  Sfaniards  in 

r  -2  i* 

cSrV  ;  C3bbagc’  !  '  ■  raddiftes,  cardoons,’ 

},  endive,  cucumbers,  parfley  earlirt  d 
onions ;  all  which  they  have  now  fn’  fu  I 
and  their  roots  DartLl!Ii  abundance, 

prodigious  fize.  ’  ‘  ‘7  tUrn^s’  Srow  t0  a 

veJro  C°Untry  ab°Unds  with  m!nes  of  gold  ni- 

beiides,  ail  the  bells  of  r!  T  “  7  °n  the  coaft : 

i.  "““"r  flW“  bl 

fJ-r  f  lktle  !eadwori«d>  becaufe  there  is 

jS  atrd!  “  !  °5  qUiCkfilTCr  Iefi*  becaufe 

iikewife  T'  ’S  °f  k-  rhe  ™"es  of  filver 

d&Sr  r  UnWrOUghti  the  g°lden  mini  bein* 
hlXSe  °n  *e  inhabitants' 

nave  turned  them  mduftry  towards  them. 

part  of  the  couMry  inwhich  foinerf’thefe  mines 

have 
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Jiave  not  been  differed. 

wrote  any  thing  rela“|  “  which  has  likewife 

beendonebyaUtnoie  /  in  his  general 

of  Magellan  H„  r^t  in  all  the  IVefi- 

hiftory  Of  the  Indus  ^  ^  q{  in 

“  -Indies*  no  gold  famous  'Caravaya  in 

,  Cm,  except  were  &ft 

“  Per*  ’  and  f  i  aet  from  them  every 

worked,  an  Indian  u  &  ^  about 

tvr?  “:S’oS  -» •  f~ 

“  L  “%« bo*  ■  tkk  «>»•  -»  "  -f 

to  exaggerate.  f  difficulty  than 

G°LD  ^C^res  tft,  becaufe  filver  cotts 
fdver  out  of  the  mine _  •  i  hard  rQckS)  then  to 

rCh  PainSthe  mils'  to  powder,  which  mills  are 
beam  in  the  “  JQ  the  Puickfilver  neceffary  « .be 
chargeable,  as  alio  H  i  ap  the  reft  of 

ufed  to  make  the  filver  uni  Whereas  the 

the  operations  re<luult®  ‘  h  other  trouble  in 

advantage  at  getting  go-d,  has  to 

it,  than  to  carry  the  earth,  mwhah ^ 
the  water,  and  there  waffiit  m  miU  ^  ^  ^  ; 
pofe,  where  there  is  a  ftrea  J  ^  ^  bot> 

aonmtheiff ’tr^fometimls  they°  follow  the  gold 

veffi  through  lie  profit 

grows  thinner  and  ti  ,  fift  to  follow 

that  arifes  is  veryfmall  ,  eUj  ly^  ^  as  it 
it,  in  hopes  it  wnl  gro  ^  ^  which  is, 

fometimes  does,  in  wh  ^  eafier  part  of  the 

when  coming  to  a  ion  ot  thefe 

rock,  the  vein  mlatges  iomuch,  dif. 
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difcoveries  is  enough  to  enrirh  f  i  n 
There  is  lefs  gold  found  fpre^t  I 
becaufe  diffentions  have  been  J0d  ^  fprmerI>'i 

tween  the  Spaniards  and  the  nation  7?'"^ 
but  Hill  fome  is  procm-prl .  , 0l  Ar aucanos  : 

$M'm£o, where  theorem  a  ’  PartlcuIarty  about  Co- 
winterrains^S^^^  “  g“>  d“™g  the 
in-  rivers, 

go  mto  the  water,  feel  out  the’  h  W°men 

toes,  and  make  up  as  much  a-  T*1  their 

tt^^'^fervTth8  t0  °Va™ 

to  be  touched151  fn  <?nfiderabIe  bignefs,  to  Seville, 

three  caraft  n  ^  “  WaS  f°Und  t0  be  twenty, 
cation.  '  “’e’  VvUn0llt  any  manner  of  purifi- 

AZrka  Chff  38  WeJ1  “  the  other  stives  of 

mX  bilk  Sreat  Variety  of  four  footed  ani- 

ntrh  ■  whoe,rrntryWaS  difC°Vered  by  'he  Spa- 
mards  who,  about  two  hundred  years  ao-o 

tR****  "rtAa  £ 

■y  ,  !  llln  WlId  m  the  forefts,  where  they  nrnhi 

a  bodfof  TtIy’  that  the  Chileflans  now  brinJ 
field -t  a  rtf"  °r  ‘weIve  thoufand  horfe  into  the 

The  cows  have  increafed  to  fuch  a  prodiaious 

heris  of  f  M  “  15  f°niaing  t0  fee  what  numerous 
.  tnem  aie  always  feeding  in  the  great  plains 

bcinZT™  and  4’m’  witIlout  an7  owner  • 

S  hirv?7  °f  any  perf0n  Wh0  is  to’ 

according  0^&ram,mberS  ^,f°  «r“t’  tbat> 

fary  pur^e  to  leHenth  ^  15  thouSht  a  necefr 
caihh  ,-Wu  T rheir  t0°  gfeat  abundance  ;  be- 
5  1  *lchnePs  of  the  la^d  fattens  them  to  fuch 

a  de- 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight 
frequently  taken  out  of  one  cow  :  and 


not  half  fufficient  for  the  produft  of  the  cattle  of 
Chili  i  for  which  reafon,  it  is  ^n  advantage  to  have 
a  decreafe  of  the  cattle  •,  as  the  profit  of  the  tallow 
and  hides  would  be  greater,  while  the  trouble  and 

expence  of  fervants  would  be  Ids. 

Such  is  the  difference  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Chili ,  to  what  it  was  formerly,  that,  Herrera  fays, 
when  the  fettlement  was  firft  began,  a  horfe  was 
commonly  fold  for  a  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  or 
about  180/.  fterling:  but  Ovalle  lays,  he  law 
horfes,  accoutred  for  war,  fold  in  the  territory  oi 
St.  Jago ,  for  about  ten  fhillings  a  piece,  that  were 
equal  to  the  Neapolitan  breed  for  fnape,  courage, 
and  good  qualities  :  and  he  alfo  obferves,  that  the 
cows& were  firft  bought  at  an  exceffive  price  •,  but 
are  now  fold  for  a  crown  a  piece,  and  the  calves 
for  half  a  crown ;  the  fheep  being  alfo  fold  ior 
three  pence,  or  three  half-pence  a  piece. 

The  fheep  of  Chili ,  or  vicunnas,  which  are  pro¬ 
per  to  the  country,  are  of  the  ftiape  of  camels 
but  much  fmaller,  and  without  any  bunch  on 
their  backs.  They  are  white,  black,  brown,  and 
fome  afh- coloured  ;  being  uled  by  the  natives  to 
plow  the  land  in  fome  parts,  before  they  had 
oxen  :  but  now  they  are  chiefly  employed  for  the 
carriage  of  wine,  wheat,  and  other  provifions. 
They  kneel  down  to  be  loaded,  and  when  their 
burthen  is  well  placed,  they  rife,  and  carry  it  very 


gravely :  bein 


o-overned  by  a  kind  of  bridle, 

D  J 

put 
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put  through  holes  in  their  ears;  fo  that,  by  puffin* 
the  re, ns  the  leader  direfts  them  which  way  he 
pleafes.  The  upper  lip  of  the  animal  is  flit,  and 
he  neck  is  about  three  feet  long.  Their  wool  is 

greatly  valued,  for  making  cloaks  and  mantles,  as 
fine  as  camblets. 

The  guanacos,  chamois,  or  wild  goats,  are 

very  hke  thefe  country  Iheep,  both  in  lhape  and 

motion ;  but  they  are  of  a  clear  red  colour.  ‘  Thev 

go  in  herds,  and  feed  in  the  fields  ;  but  never  can 

be  tamed  :  fo  that  they  are  hunted  down,  and 

their  young  ones  taken  ;  whofe  fiefh  is  eaten  frelh 

an  taftes  like  that  of  a  kid ;  though  the  fleih  of  the 

old  ones  is  dried  and  fmoaked.  Thefe  goats,  in  a 

bag  they  have  under  the  belly,  , breed  the  bezoar 

tones  ;  which  are  highly  valued  for  their  efficacy 

agamft  poifon,  and  malignant  fevers  :  the  matter 

out  of  which  they  are  made,  being  herbs  that 

thefe  animals  eat  to  cure  themfelves  of  any  wounds 

rom  the  poifon  of  venemous  creatures,  or  other 
accidents. 


There  are  likewife  a  fort  of  little  rabbits,  call¬ 
ed  pegues  by  the  Indians ,  which  are  wild :  but 

1  ere  is  another  kind,  called  cuyes,  which  are 
tame. 

There  are  fome  fquirrels  in  the  valleyo fGuaf- 
whofe fkins  are  grey,  or  alh-coloured,  and 
held  in  as  great  eftimation,  for  their  warmth  and 
finenefs  or  the  touch,  as  furs. 

Many  hares  are  bred  in  the  Pampas,  or  plains 
o  Cuyo  ;  and  particularly  one  fort,  whofe  fiefli 
taftes  nke  that  of  fucking  pigs. 

Their  birds  and  fowls  are  eagles,  hawks,  and 
parrots  .  as  alio  the  cauder,  a  prodigious  lame  and 
ravenous  bird  of  prey. 
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The  parrots  fly  about  {creaming,  in  fuch  nu 
merous  flocks,  that  they  obfcure  the  fight  of  the 
fun-  and  never  fail  to  come  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  into  the  valleys  at  the  feafon  of  the  year  when 
the  fruits  are  ripe,  of  which  they  deftroy  great  / 

a  T  t\ie  time  when  the  inhabitants  (laugh¬ 
ter  their  beef,  there  comes  down  another  voracious 
fowl,  larger  than  a  duck -,  which  gorges  ttfelf  with 
the  carcafes  that  are  left  in  the  fields,  fo  that  it 
cannot  readily  fly  s  therefore  it  is  hunted  and 
knocked  on  the  head,  by  the  boys  at  this  feafon 
The  oftrich  is  another  bird  which  is  hunted  by 
the  natives-,  and,  though  he  cannot  fly,  he  runs 
fo  fwiftly  that  he  frequently  efcapes  from  the  fleeted 

^They  have  another  long  legged  fowl,  bigger 
than  a  turkey,  that  wades  through  ponds  and  ri¬ 
vers,  and  lives  upon  fiflt.  Thefe  the  Ind.ans  hunt 
for  their  feathers,  which  are  red  and  white,  an 

take  many  more  fowls  on  the  fame  account ;  for 

plumes  of  beautiful  feathers  are  the  principal  or' 
naments  of  their  heads :  they  abound  alfo  in  fing- 
ing  birds  of  various  kinds,  many  of  them  un¬ 
known  to  Europeans  -,  and  they  have  feveral  which 
are  found  in  Europe,  fuch  as  linnets,  nightingales, 
blackbirds,  and  finches.  When  th z  Spaniards  ar¬ 
rived  there,  they  had  but  one  fort  of  tame  fowl, 
which  was  between  a  duck  and  a  hen  , 
they  have  introduced  all  manner  of  European  poul¬ 
try,  which  multiply  exceedingly,  and  are  much 
better  food  here,  than  in  warmer  climates. 

The  Chileans  only,  of  all  the  people  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  can  fay  they  are  gainers  by  being  acquaints 


with  the  Spaniards;  for  moft  of  them  Hill  rmin 
teir  liberties,  and  have  acquired  the  oolTefT  a 
European  cattle,  fowls  era7anTl  P  ,  of 
wanted  before. 

arts  and  fciences  of  rL  P  learned  feveral 

.  n  nces  ol  the  Europeans ,  and  in  rnanv 

inftances  excel  their  matters.  ’  y 

"i  hkir  lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  good  Bib  ae 

“S  £"Vr5r"  “*■■»£» 

“  met  l  r gh  the  ftreiShts  °f  he 

«  tveml  ltd  m7;ear,,Certain  iQands>  that  ley 

“  and  rtJ 

•  ,  v-  •  X  a<e  3il  along  the  rmhf- 

tsz  r 'Sp  °f  vr 

s”*  *'«t  «* « n.™ ; 2“L°  rS; 

“I  “•  “•  *«  at«™. „  Jzg  k2 

£ “•  ■£  7  '“t  ™s!«  •»  .1.  CO. 8  of  £ 

colt  Thp  f  fea'  ,10ns  are  faid  to  be  as  large  as  a 
COlt‘  I  he  fea- wolves,  or  feak  flr*  T-  •  4 

27  t?  <»»».i.oP..«.f.£",l£dbf 

tween  theie  mountains  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
-  fre  ,!S  no  perfectt  account,  nor  indeed  of  anv  ofthe 

and  wl  Pr°VmCeS:  bUt°-&>  a  -rive  17  Si 
and  who  was  procurator  for  the  jefuits  of  that  pro! 

there  are  o ’/a>'s>  «  is  amazing  to  retted,  7hen 

provinces  of  Vuyo  Ed  clP  ^  betWecn  the 

fo  different  in  fLTaufl  <1,ould  be 

qualities,  and  in  every  refpea; 

almoi^ 
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almofl  diametrically  oppofite  to  eath  other,  though 

the  latitude  is  the  fame.  # 

In  Cuyo,  he  fays,  the  heats  are  intolerable  in 

fummer,  while  the  weather  in  Chili  is  very  tem¬ 
perate.  Thunder,  lightening,  rain,  and  tempefts, 
are"  frequent  in  Cityo,  during  the  fummer ;  while 
in  Chili ,  they  have  fettled  ferene  weatner,  without 
thunder,  lightening,  or  rain.  In  winter  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  variable  in  Chili-,  but  never  exceffive  cold 
to  the  weftward  of  the  mountains:  whereas  in 
CUy0,  they  have  conftant  ferene  weather  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  exceffive  hard  frofls  •,  infomuch,  that  the 
cattle  die  in  the  fields,  if  they  are  not  houfed  •,  and 
for  five  or  fix  months  every  year,  the  paffages 
of  the  mountains  are  fo  locked  up  by  the  fnows, 
that  thefe  two  provinces  have  no  manner  of  com¬ 


munication. 

In  Chili ,  there  are  fcarce  any  fnakes,  or  poifonous 
infefts  •,  but  they  are  numerous  in  Cnyo  where 
the  natives  are  alfo  tormented  with  buggs,  muf- 
quitos,  and  other  vermin,  of  which  there  are 

none,  or  very  few,  in  Chili. 

The  Spaniards  have  pretty  well  ftocked  this 
province,  as  well  as  Chiliy  with  all  manner  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  cattle  :  the  inhabitants  have  likewife  great 
numbers  of  Peruvian  fheep,  and  goats  of  their 
own  :  they  abound  alfo  in  corn  and  wine  ;  and 
their  fruits  are  faid  to  have  a  bettei  flavour  than 
thofe  of  Chili  •,  as  their  fummers  are  hotter,  and  of 
this  there  is  fuch  plenty  that  they  fupply  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  La  Plata ,  and  even  Buenos  Ayres ,  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ,  with  dried  grapes,  and  peaches  ; 
apples,  oil,  and  excellent  wine  .  but  then  this 
mufl  be  underflood  of  that  part  of  the  province. 
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Pampas  ZZ d  ‘fix 

eaftwarf,  over  which  they  are  obligeTto^p^ 
the,r  way  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Thefe,  foys  Ovafle  Z 
vaftplams,  which,  like  the  ocean,  afford  an  un 

bounded  fpea>  bM  produce  ndth  an  u 

herbage:  after  which,  the  fame  author  proceeds  to 

relate  the  manner  of  travelling  over  the  defa rr  a 
gives  W  further  fight  info  the'  £ 

T'piev  travel  in  c£)vprprl  «  j 

made  almoft  as  commodious  as  a  houfe, whhThe 
doors  to  ftut,  and  windows  on  each  fide  t0  kt “ 
he  air  ;  laying  beds  or  mattreffes  on  the  floor 
which  theyfleep  moft  part  of  the  journey  Z2 
waggons  are  drawn  by  oxen,  and  they  fet  out 
two  hours  before  fun  fet,  travelling  all  Lht  and 

!U  theJUn  ,S  3n  i10Ur  hiSh  t!le  “Xt  morning;  wh« ? 
he  pafiengers  reft  and  eat  the  provifion  th f  y  carry 

th  them,  or  take  m  hunting  by  the  way  •  for 
thole  that  are  difpofed  for  rural  fports  hav/horfa 
and  dogs  with  them  and  take  great  numbers  of 
he  guanacoes,  and  vicunnas,  or  wild  Iheep,  and 
goats,  peculiar  to  louth  America.  They  take  al fn 
a  great  many  partridges,  francolins,  VnJ  ot£ 

SAe  \fTm  wk"ce  a  Perhon  might  feem  inclin¬ 
ed  to  think  it  muft  be  a  very  pleafant  journey  from 

CM,  to  Buenos  Ayres:  but  travellers  inform  us 
that  they  are  fob, eft  to  inconveniences  which  verji 
much  abate  the  pleafore  of  it ;  particularly  the  ex- 

mid  7  Ki  Wj ‘Ch  °bIige  them  t0  be  fti11  al)  the 
fence  from  Z  Z ^  haV£  "°  other  de‘ 
affords,  at  many  ftages ,  though  at  fome  fhere 

happens 
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happens  to  be  fmall  brooks,  and  willows  grow¬ 
ing  by  them,  that  afford  the  traveller  a  refrelhing 
fhade.  But  the  greateft  inconvenience  is  the  want  of 
water,  which  is  not  met  with,  fometimes,  ior  feveral 

daysjourney;  therefore,  the  travellers  carry  water  both 
for  themfelves  and  their  cattle,  which  fometimes 
is  all  fpent,  and  the  travellers  muft  perilh,  if  they 
are  not  happily  relieved  by  a  lhower  of  rain.  How¬ 
ever,  all  this  might  be  remedied  if  the  country  was 
inhabited  ;  for  they  ,  meet  with  fprings  m  many 
places,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  furface  :  and  the 
rains  alone,  which  happen  frequently  in  fummer 
might  be  preferved  in  citterns  and  refervoirs,  1 
there  were  any  towns  or  villages  in  the  country  . 
but,  at  prefent,  thefe  are  the  difficulties  travellers 
meet  with  in  the  plains  of  Cuyo,  Tucuman ,  and 
Rio  Plata  ;  befides,  for  many  leagues,  they  cannot 
fee  a  hill,  a  tree,  or  a  ftone,  any  more  than  wa¬ 
ter,  unlefs  their  way  lies  near  the  banks  of  the 

river  Plata,  or  feme  other  river.  _ 

The  lea  bordering  upon  C hih,  is  called 

South-Sea ;  becaufe  it  lies  towards  the  antarftic 
pole,  from  whence  the  fcuth  wind  blows,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  north,  which  reigns  in  the  ocean 
as  far  as  the  arftic  pole;  fo  that  a  fouth  wind  is  ef- 
teemed  favourable  in  Chili,  as  the  north  wind  is  in 
Europe  ;  which  made  Ovalle  call  the  Europeans  fons 
of  the  north  ;  and  the  natives  of  fouth  fnerlca’ 
children  of  the  fouth.  The  South-Sea  is  alfo  called 
the  Pacific  Ocean ,  on  account  of  that  conftant  fere- 
nity  of  weather,  which  reigns  theie  from  our  e 
crees  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  degrees  of  fouth  la¬ 
titude,  along  the  greater  parts  ot  the  coafts  of 
Chili  and  Peru  ;  as  alfo  indefinitely  from  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Ihore  weftward.  But  it  might  alfo  have 

been 
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been  called  the  Pacific  Ocean ,  on  account  of  the 
fingular  tranquility  of  its  navigation  ;  which  Ovalle 
fays,  is  feldom  interrupted  by  other  Europeans: 
though,  both  before,  and  fince  his  time,  the  Eng- 
lijh  and  Dutch ,  have  frequently  made  the  Spaniards 
fenfible  that  they  could  navigate  in  thefe  feas,  and 
convince  them  of  their  infecurity. 

V ASCO  NUNEZ,  on  the  2  5th  of  September ,  1 5 1 
formally  took  poffeffion  of  the  South-Sea ,  and  all  the 
countries  bordering  upon  it,  for  the  crown  o fCafiile. 
However,  Herrera  obferves,  that  the  motive  which 
induced  Magellan  to  call  this  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was, 
becaufe  here  was  not,  in  all  that  element,  a  more 
fpacious  career  for  the  winds  and  tide  ;  and  becaufe 
there  reigns  fo  ftrorig  and  fteady  a  levant  between 
the  tropics,  that  the  feamen,  for  feveral  days  to¬ 
gether,  have  no  occafion  to  hand  their  fails,  or  the 
fceerfman  to  move  his  helm  ;  failing  through  thefe 
extenfive  feas  as  if  they  were  palling  along  a  river 
or  canal. 

,  The  moft  frequent  navigations  of  the  South-Sea 
are  from  Peru  to  Panama ,  and  from  thence  to 
new  Spain,  and  the  Philippines:  but  thofe  from 
Peru  to  Chili,  are  lefs  ufed  :  by  which  it  appears, 
that  the  greatefl  part  of  the  commerce  carried  on 
in  the  South-Sea ,  is  between  the  tropics,  where  the 
fun  has  fo  much  force,  as  to  keep  the  winds  from 
being  furious,  and  from  making  fuch  continued 
ftorms  as  are  raifed  without  the  tropics,  and  iii 
parts  nearer  the  pole.  Upon  this  account,  and  as 
there  is  never  any  winter  in  thefe  climates,  they 
might  alfo  call  it  the  Pacific  Sea  becaufe  they  ex¬ 
perienced  the  contrary  effe&s  to  what  they  found 
in  the  north  fea,  where  moil  of  the  navigation^ 
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are  out  of  the  tropics  ;  therefore,  as  the  fun  has 
lefs  power,  the  winter  predominates,  and  raifes  ter¬ 
rible  ftorrns .  However,  Ovalle  fays,  the  South- 
Sea  does  not  deferve  the  name  of  Pacific  fouthwards 
beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  j  becaufe  navigators 
undergo  great  hardlhips  between  26  and  53  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude  :  for,  as  foon  as  the  win¬ 
ter  begins,  the  fea  cannot  be  navigated  without 
manifeft  danger  •,  the  ftorrns  being  nothing  infe¬ 
rior  to  thofe  in  the  north  fea  ;  and  from  about  the 
Hand  of  Chilce ,  in  43  degrees,  the  fea  is  very  dan¬ 
gerous  in  fummer.  According  to  Dumpier ,  ftorrns 
and  hurricanes  are  likewife  frequently  met  with 
to  the  northward  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The 
fame  author  alfo  fays,  that  they  have  no  rain  or 
dark  clouds  in  what  is  properly  called  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  though  it  is  often  fo  thick  and  hazy,  as  to 
hinder  an  observation  of  the  fun  with  a  quadrant ; 
and  there  are  frequently,  in  the  morning,  thick 
mifts  that  wet  a  little  ;  but  there  are  no  tempefts, 
tornadoes,  or  hurricanes  :  yet,  north  of  the  equator, 
they  are  met  with  in  this  lea,  as  well  as  in  the 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

As  for  the  product  made  by  the  induftry  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  confifts  peculiarly  in  the  breed  of  their 
cattle  of  all  kinds  •,  whofe  tallow,  hides,  and  dried 
flelh,  are  fent  to  Lima  ;  where,  having  firft  re¬ 
tained  the  neceftary  proportion  for  themfelves, 
which  is  about  twenty  thoufand  quintals  of  talloW 
every  year  for  that  city,  and  hides  accordingly,  the 
merchants  diftribute  the  reft  all  over  Peru:  the  hides, 
particularly,  are  carried  up  to  PoloJi ,  and  all  that, 
inland  traft  of  mines  where  moft  of  their  cloath- 
ing  comes  from  Chili  >  they  are  alfo  carried  to  Pa - 
VOL*  IT  P 
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nama,  Carthagena ,  and  other  parts  of  that  continent  ; 
fome  of  this  trade  extending  itfeJf  like  wife  to  Tu- 
cuman  and  Buenos  Ayres ,  and  from-  thence  to 
Brafil. 

The  fecond  product  is  the  cordage  and  tackling, 
with  which  all  the  fhips  of  the  South  Seas  are  fur- 
mfhed  nom  Chili ;  as  alio  the  match  for  fire  arms, 
with  which  all  the  Spani/h  garrifons  along  the 
coaft  are  provided  from  thofe  parts  :  for  hemp 
grows  no  where  in  the  Spanijb  IVeJl-Indies ,  but  in 
Chili  :  and  there  is  alfo  pack-thread  exported,  with, 
other  fmaller  cordage. 

The  thir d  product  confifts  of  mules,  which-  ate- 
fent  to  Pot  of  through  the  defart  of  Aracama. 

The  fourth  product  is  the  cocoa-nuts,  which 
are  the  fruit  of  the  palm-trees  ;  and  are  not,  in¬ 
deed,  produced  by  induftry,  but  grow  wild  and 
thick  in  the  mountains,  without  any  cultivation 
Almonas,  and  the  proaudt  of  gardens,  which  are- 
not  found  in  Peru ,  are  likewife  carried  thither  with-- 
great  profit.  Ovalle  fays,  when  he  came  to  Lima 
he  obferved  that  the  annifeed  which  had  been 
bought  at  Chili  for  two  pieces  of  eight,  was  fold 
there  for  twenty  and  the  cummin  feed,  bought 
at  twenty,  was  fold  for  fourfcore  5  which  makes 
merchants  very  willing  to  trade  to  thofe  parts,  as 
they  hope  to  grow  rich  in  a  fmall  time;  and  this’  in- 
creafes  the  riches  of  Chili, ,  by  drawing  thither  every 
day  men  with  good  flocks.  The  gains  made  this 
way  are  fo  confiderable,  that  a  man  who  has 
about  forty  thoufand  crowns  to  employ  in  land, 
flocks,  and  Haves  to  take  care  of  them,  may  every 
year  have  a  revenue  of  ten  or  twelve  thoufandr 

crowns  g 
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crowns  ;  which  is  a  gain  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
obtained  very  lawfully,  and  without  any Subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  dangers  of  the  feas ;  for  thofe,  who 
Will  run  the  hazards  of  that  element,  gam  much 
more  ;  and  the  merchants,  by  many  commoaities, 
get  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  nay,  three  hundred 
per  cent,  in  a  navigation  of  about  three  weeks, 
which  is  the  time  ufually  employed  from  Chili  to 
Lima.  Befides,  it  is  very  feldom  that  any  fcorms 
are  felt  in  that  voyage  or,  at  leaft,  not  any  that 
endanger  the  lofs  of  the  Ihips.  The  greateh  dan¬ 
ger  proceeds  from  the  avarice  of  the  owners  and 
merchants-,  who,  trufting  to  the  tranquility  of 
thofe  feas,  efpecially  as  they  fail  all  the  way  from 
Chili  to  Lima  before  the  wind,  load  up  to  e 
mid  maft.  Ovalle  fays,  this  is  not  exaggeration  , 
becaufe  he  has  feen  them  go  out  of  the  port  wit 
provifions  for  the  voyage,  and  other  neceffaries, 
as  hivh  as  the  ropes  that  held  the  mails :  thoug 
the  royal  officers  are  prefent,  to  hinder  the  Ihips 
from  being  over-loaded.  However,  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  goods  left  behind  in  the  magazines  of  the  port  5 
for  the  land  is  fo  produftive  of  every  thing,  that 
the  only  misfortune  of  it,  is  to  want  a  vent  for  its 
prodtift,  which  is  enough  to  iupply  another  Lima, 

or  another  Potoji.  ■  j 

Upon  this  foundation,  it  is  generally  amrme  , 

that  no  country  in  America  has  a  more  lohd  efta- 

blifhment  than  Chili :  for,  in  porporuon  to  the 

increafe  of  the  inhabitants  in  Peru ,  C hit  mult 

alfo  increafe  in  riches,  fince  it  is  able  to  Iupply  any 

great  confumption  ;  and  yet  have  enough  for  its 

own,  in  all  kinds  of  corn,  wine,  flelh,  oil,  fa.lt, 

fruits,  pulfe,  wool,  flax,  hides,  tallow,  leather, 
7  *  >1  ,  rones* 
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r?MCS*  ^m^er’  niec^cinal  remedies,  pitcli  fjflj 

f  rn  mC"  a"  forts>  and  amber.  There 
is  no  f.lk  in  Ch,h;  and  the  Spanijh  writers  fay  it 

“  t0  be  W,fted  that  it  never  get  there  S’en 
for  ornament  to  the  altars  •  becaiffr  it  i  i  ? 

impoverifhed  the  country  ’  as  the  w  ^  f  read^ 

«  $£.?Z££rz 

women,  whole  dreis  is  not  inferior  ,  ! 

of  Madrid,  or  other  parts.  hdleS 

1  HE  wax  hkewife  comes  from  Europe-,  though 
there  are  bees  which  make  both  honey  hd  wfx 
Pepper,  and  other  Ibices  com,  f 

abroad;  though  there  is  a  kind  of’fpice  whkh 
fupphes  the  want  of  them  very  well -P  and  Com" 

them  is  go’’d that  “  ““  ftreiShts  of  Magellan, 
there  is  good  cinnamon  ;  as  alfo  that  ** ,  r 

them  are  tmes  of  Imol/lSnt  Lift 

«ore  ^  b«  of  * 

anlTZHOVT  the  wb<de  province,  the  herbage 
nd  the  filhmg  are  in  common,  as  alfo  hunting 

W,th  the  woods  for  fewel  and  timber;  andtS 
ame  is  pracTfed  as  to  tiie  fait  mines.  Belides 
there  ,s  no  impofition  on  trade ;  every  one  big 
free  to  transport  what  goods  he  pieces,  eittj 

Within  or  without  the  kingdom. 
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Section  V. 

An  account  of  the  three  grand  divifions  of  CHILI  : 
with  a  particular  defcription  of  their  cities ,  and 
principal  towns  j  their  Situation,  government , 
trade. 

IT  is  now  proper  to  proceed  to  the  geographi¬ 
cal  defcription  of  this  country  •,  whicn  is  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  government  or  its  prefident .  the 
viceroy  of  Peru  feldom  interfering  with  this  pro¬ 
vince,  as  it  is  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  Lima, 
For  the  more  eafy  diftribution  of  juftice,  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  quarters,  or  provinces  v  which  are 
fubdivided  into  thirteen  jurifdiftions. 

I  The  mod  foutherly  province  is  the  bifhop- 
rickof  IMPERIAL ,  orof  CONCEPTION , 
which  extends  from  46-  20'  to  the  river  Made, 
in  about  35  degrees  of  fouth  latitude  :  the  climate 
of  this  province  being  much  like  that  of  Spain . 

IL  The  bifhoprick  of  St.  j  AGO ,  or  CHILI 
PROPER ,  extends  from  the  river  Maule ,  to  be¬ 
yond  that  of  Copiapo ,  between  25  and  26  degrees 
of  fouth  latitude  •,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  Impe¬ 
rial^  hes  between  the  South-Sea ,  and  the  Cordillera 
mountains  •,  being  what  is  properly  called  Chili. 

III.  The  province  of  CVTO?  or  CIIICUITO , 
beyond  the  mountains,  which  bounds  it  on  the  weft  : 
but  how  far  it  extends  eaft wards,  towards  Paraguay , 
and  part  of  Terra  Magellanica ,  is  unknown. 

j  The  bifhoprick,  or  diitriift  of  IMPERIAL , 
contains  the  following  confiderable  cities,  fea-port 

towns,  and  other  places. 

P  3  ifi.  The 
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i ft.  The  city  of  Imperial ,  which  gives  the 
name  to  the  bilhoprick,  is  fituated  in  72  degrees, 
15  minutes  ol  weft  longitude,  and  38  degrees  30 
minutes  of  fouth  latitude ;  in  one  of  the  moft 
agreeable  fpots  in  the  whole  country,  on  a  pleafant 
r*ver>  ancjently  called  Cauten ,  and  now  Imperial , 
bom  the  city.  It  is  about  130  miles  diftant  from 
Conception ,  10  or  12  from  the  fea,  330  from  the 
city  of  St.  Jago ,  and  70  north  from  Baldivia. 
The  territory  belonging  to  this  city  is  very  fruitful  ; 
bearing  corn,  with  all  forts  of  fruits  and  pulfe  : 
though  the  black  grapes  never  ripen  fo  kindly  as 
the  white  ones,  and  the  mufcadines.  The  country 
is  partly  hills,  and  partly  vallies  ;  the  hills  being 
of  a  gentle  and  eafy  alcent,  with  good  paftures,  and 
fhelter  for  cattle  :  nor  does  the  ground  require 
much  watering  ;  having  frequent  and  large  dews 
that  fertilize  it.  This  city  was  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and 
began  to  increafe  at  firft  very  much,  on  account  of 
the  excellency  of  its  foil  and  fituation  ;  fo  that  it 
would,  probably,  have  become  a  very  confiderable 
place,  if  it  had  not  been  deftroyed  by  the  Indians  ; 
whereupon  the  epifcopal  fee  was  removed  to  the 
city  of  Conception. 

The  river  Imperial  is  large;  it  runs  a  great 
way  up  into  the  country  ;  and  the  banks  of  it  are 
very  well  inhabited  by  Indians  :  but  its  mouth  af¬ 
fords  no  good  harbour  for  fhips  of  any  burthen  ; 
becaufe  of  the  flats,  which  are  only  about  three 
fathoms  and  a  half  in  depth. 

2d.  The  city  of  Conception ,  otherwife  called 
Penco ,  from  the  Indian  name  of  the  place,  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  edge  of  the  fea,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay 
of  the  lame  name,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  in  73  de¬ 
grees 
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a-ees  15  minutes  of  weft  longitude,  and  36  degrees 
fo  minutes  of  fouth  latitude,  .40  ™les  fouth  of 
St  Jaio  It  was  founded  by  Peter  Baldtvia,  the 
conlueror  of  Chili,  after  he  had  fubdued  the 
neighbouring  Indians:  but  the  Indians  afterwar  s 
deftroyed  it,  under  Caupolican  ;  and  it  was  re 
built  by  Mendoca. 

At  this  time,  there  are  no  remains  of  any  tor- 
tification;  the  town  being  open  on  all  ft  es,  an 
commanded  by  five  eminences,  among  which  that 
of  the  Hermitage  advances  almoft  to  the  mid  .  , 
and  overlooks  it  all.  There  is  no  other  defence 
but  one  low  battery,  on  the  edge  of  the  fea ; 
•which  commands  only  the  anchoring  p  ace  se  o.e 
the  town,  being  a  good  quarter  of  a  league  fro. 
it  to  the  north-weft :  nor  is  this  want  of  forti¬ 
fications  made  up  by  men,  and  able  officers. 

The  maeftre  de  campo,  or  colonel,  is  a  general 
officer  for  all  martial  affairs  without  the  town ; 
being  commonly  one  of  the  inhabitants,  who  has 
no  experience,  and  whom  the  prefident  of  Chik 
appoints  for  three  years.  Under  him  is  a  lie  - 
tenant-general  to  the  prefident,  a  major,  and  cap¬ 
tains  :  but  the  troops  he  commands  are  not  nume¬ 
rous  ;  for  the  whites  cannot  make  a  body  of  two 
thoufand  men,  and  thofe  very  ill  armed,  both  m 
the  town  and  country  about  it.  _ 

The  militia  confilb  of  two  companies  of  foot, 

and  feme  horfe  ;  which  were  all  formerly  m  the 
kind’s  pav,  who  allowed  money  for  the  mamtain- 
ino^c/three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  as  well  foi 
the  defence  of  the  town,  as  of  the  advanced  polls 
and  oarrifons :  but'  when  Frezter  was  there,  in 
*  that  pay  had  failed  for  feveral  years,  and 

P  A  '  a“ 
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all  things  were  in  diforder ;  the  foldiers  having  been 
obbged  to  dilperfe  themrelves  up  and  down  1  cet 
thetr  living  ,  fo  that  if  the  Indians  fhould  have® 
indmation  to  revoir  they  would  find  the  Spaniard* 
in  a  defencelefs  condition. 

The  incurfions  of  the  Indians  have  occafioned 
the  removing  of  the  royal  court  of  chancery 
which  was  eftablilhed  at  Conception,  in  the  yelr 

IL7\  “  f  6  acy  ot  St-  J“g°-  Since  Philip  V. 
uicended  the  throne  of  Spain,  there  has  been  only 

the  funffin  °f  fUd§e’  °ftheC°Urt>  wh°  performs 
funcuons  °f  governor,  and  is  the  chief  in  the 

fiomimftration  of  juftice  :  the  court  is  compofed  of 

legidores  or  aldermen,  two  alcaldesPin  the 

“  °0fr  ™>'*>  enfign,  an  algu ^ 

mayo  or  head  fa-jeant,  and  one  depofitary  gene- 

only  a  jU  P  and  — e 

.  ?»*«  the  Indiani  pofieffed  themfelves  of  Impe¬ 
rial  the  city  of  Conception  became  the  fee  of  a 

ailliop,  who  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbilhop  of 
Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru :  but  his  chapter  confifts 
only  of  two  canons,  and  feme  priefts ,  who  are 
molt  of  them  ignorant  of  claffical  learning. 

.  '  ATHER  Amice,  who  refided  fome  time  in  this 
City,  gives  the  following  defcription  of  it  It  is 
feated  in  a  little  valley,  called  Pence,  on  the  fea 
j.re  *  having,  on  the  eaft,  high  mountains,  from 
which  defeend  little  rivers,  that  run  acrofs  the  town 
On  the  north,  it  has  the  entrance  of  the  bay  ,  the 

fomh  Th"  ^  WCft,\  and  the  river  W  on  the 
iouth.  I  he  ftreets,  like  thofe  of  all  the  towns  in 

£-hs  new  world,  are  drawn  bya  line ;  and  mod  of 
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the  honfes  are  built  with  earth,  in  the  form  of  ob- 
lonc  fquares ;  only  one  fory  high,  and  covered 
with  pantiles  :  they  are  large,  but  dl  fum.ihed  • 
the  inhabitants  ftiU  feeling  the  efieets  o.  the  1 
ur,.,e  they  have  received  from  the  native  Mans, 
who  are  fuch  irreconcileable  enemies  tp  the  Spa¬ 
niards  that  they  havd  plundered  and  burnt  this 
iihree  or  four  times.  Each  houfe  has  a  gar- 
den  belonging  to  it,  well  furmfhed  with  all  forts 
of  fruit-trees,  which  produce  fuch  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  fruit,  that  they  are  obliged  to  thin  , 
them,  otherwife  the  branches  would  bleak, 
could  the  fruit  come  to  maturity.  , 

There  are  fix  monaftenes  in  this  city.  Towaids 

the  middle  of  the  town,  there  is  a  large  tquare, 
on  the  fouth-fide  of  which  hands  the  parifh 
church  On  the  eaft  fide  ftood  the  biihop’s  palace ; 
and  on  the  two  other  f.des  are  fhops  where  the 
women  go  in  the  night  time  to  buy  fuch  ne.effar.es 
as  they  want  for  their  families  •,  it  being  againft 
the  cuftom  of  this  country  for  women  of  any  re¬ 
putation  to  go  abroad  in  the  day  ;  which  is  a  very 
Angular,  though  confiderable  abide. 

The  ifland  of  Quinquina  lies  at  the  rnoutn 
the  bay  of  Conception ;  being  fomewhat  lower  than 
the  continent,  with  which  it  forms  two  pafiages 

into  the  bay.  That  to  the  W.  S.  W  is  not  very 

oood  for  large  (hips,  though  paffable  m  cafe  of 

neceffity-,  but,  unlefs  well  known,  it  is  dangerous 

venturing  along  the  ridge  of  rocks,  which  ad¬ 
vances  far  towards  the  middle  of  it.  The  nort  - 
eaft  paflfage  is  half  a  league  wide,  and  clear  ™  ! 

danger.  The  bay  itfelf  is  two  leagues  wide  from 
eaft°  to  weft  ;  by  three,  from  north  to  fouth. 


There  are  only  two  good  anchoring  p!?ces  in  ,  •  • 

tteLfr th  zt 

■  t^r?  in  fire  °r  fa  ^om  waMr  Which 's 
the  o„]y  place  of  fafety,  whilft  the  north  wind  pre- 

is.  ut  in  fummer,  fhips  may  anchor  before  the 

town,  north- weft  from  the  batted  •  a  ft- 
oo  pofii,  of1  ,  oatteiy  :  and  boats  may 
tD  eaiily  alhore ;  though  in  winter  it  ;e  ■ 
otherwife.  There  is  efery 

for  wooing  and  watering  ;  as  aifo  for  building  of 

The  c°untry  in  which  the  town  of  Conception  is 
feated,  abounds  in  all  thin  on  nrf.  ,  ft-  1 

the  neceffaries  of  life  but  Sfn  ^  ?  Z°  fUpP^ 

wpnlrK  .  ie’Dut  alio  containing  infinite 

here  is- gold,  found  in  feveral  of  the  ad 

jacent  parts,  eipeciaiiy  about  3  6  miles  to  he  eat 

gratns :  feme  of  which  have  weighed  feveralftn’ces 
and  were  extraordinary  fine.  Formerly  much  was 
got  near  Angol,  which  is  about  y2  mi[es  0ft  ™ 

the  country  was  inhabited  by  a  laborious  people 

efttfied  t  '  "  3  th°Ufand  Pa"S>  Wtnly’ 

lands  wht  goTd  ffir*  5  th3t 
in  water.  S  b/  °my  walh,I1S  the  earth 


The 
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The  fecurity  of  the  ^  ft^s  in  the 

Whieh  keeps ^-^idafefthe  feta  from  attempting 
bay,  and  mt.m.da  aM5 .  who,  from  a 

any  thing  agamft  th  ^  ^  ^  indolence. 
confidence  ot thi^  1  j  de  carried  on  by  the 

•  dw^ls  of  th'^cityof  Conception,  with  the  A- 
inhabitants  of  -  5^  trade  with  the  Sfamards 

dians  behind  them,  though  they  have 

"  *  ”» irsrjrs  “*  ri  i- 

never  negotiated  P  ^  inhabit  the  moun- 

dians  are  called  A  >  Driinitive  cuftoms  and 
tains,  where  they  retain  the  prnniti 

—  -  ibdS.i.»Bn<..i« 

"  ti”; » p~»i~E  *= 

cazique,  or  chief ,  »  an- 

cries  out,  t  he  cazique  fays,  rrf// 

fwers,  r«,  1  am  come  .  t  ™  merchant  anfwers, 
what  have  you  hroug  me  •  aie/- 

and  the  prince the  mer. 
c««.  He  then  provides  a  oo  o  £Q  vi_ 

chant  near  his  own,  w  «e^  ^  fome  prefent  ; 

fit  the  ftranger,  P  founded  to  give 

and,  in  the  mean  time  a  horn  s  ^  a  mer. 

notice  to  the  Indians  who^  them  toge- 

chant  is  arrive  ■  who  exhibits  his  treafure, 

ther  about  the  merchant,  w  ribbands, 

confiding  of  knives,  kifars,  p  ,  _  which  the 

Email  looking-glaffes,  and  price,without 

Indians  carry  away,  after  iett  V  certain 

time  is  elapfed,  tl  when  the  i„d,ans 

the  direction  of  the  J ina’ually  perform  their 

immediately  return  and  deal  in 

refpeftive  engagement  .  o  being 


•  ,  (JJty  of 

ein§  cattle,  {kins  of  wiid  beafts  onri  r 
bw  they  bring  very  fmall 

„„  1  ^  °  raldivia,  is  firmed  • 

72  degrc“,  Of  weft  longitude  and  ,  T  In 
40  min.  of  Ibuth  latitude  ’  ‘  “  39  deSrees. 

<*7&,  and  x^mife  N  F;  fT  ^  ibuth 

loe ■  Ic  w«  firft  founded  by  pjj LuT  ^ 

year  ’552j  in  a  plain  abouL  or  /f/1  ’  T  ^ 

the  furface  of  rhp  f  ^  f  fathoms  above 

W  theT^int;enl:iWaS  *£  * 
filled  withfuchrefentmentat  the  tyrlnnfta? 

ment  of  the  Spaniards,  that  LvT 

f“-  -  >p»« 

Which  are  fixteen  pounders  ■  but  it  h  f  T"0”’ 

The  harbour,  or  port,  of  this  town,  is  fo  advan 
tageoufly  lituated,  that  it  has  eno-a„’d  the  I 
wards  to  build  feveral  forts  m  def°  5  ,  “  Spa~ 

-*  r 

as  die  key  of  the  Sea//..  Sear.  7  ‘  “p 

The  pallage  up  to  the  town,  for  r, n,-  . 

on  t  e  eaft-ftde,  being  about  &  e£'e  £ 't  ft 
not  above  two  leao-npc  1  r  ,  '  DLt  ]t  ls 

fao-e  on  the  v.-il  'T  f  7  f  tlle  lea  by  another  paf- 
D  the  w.ft-fide,  where  the  fmall  yefiels  c-0 

iZ5 

up: 
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tm  *  and  Sir  John  Narbvrough  obferves,  that  three 
rivers  fall  into  the  harbour,  though  they  are  not 
navigable  much  beyond  the  town.  _ 

The  Dutch  were  defirous  of  fettling  here,  in  1 643, 
to  fecure  a  convenient  place,  for  facilitating  their  en¬ 
tering  the  South-Seas.  And  accordingly  they  made 
themfelves  matters  of  it :  but  want,  difeafes,  and  more 
particularly  the  death  of  their  general,  having  wea¬ 
kened  them,  they  were  obliged  to  retire-,  leaving 
behind  them  their  baggage,  and  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon,  upon  advice  of  the  fuccours  fent  againft 

them  by  the  vice-roy  of  Peru. 

The  Englijh-,  under  Sir  John  Narborough,  vifited 
this  port,  by  the  command  of  king  Charles  II.  in 
1670-,  who  was  of  opinion,  that  the  town  might 
be  eafily  taken  :  and  commodore  Arifon,  m  i74x» 
intended  to  attack  it,  inpurfuance  of  the  refolution 
of  a  council  of  war,  and  an  article  contained  in  his 
maiefty’s  inftruffions  to  him,  to  endeavour  to  fe¬ 
cure  fome  port  in  the  South  Seas ,  where  the  ttnps  of 
the  fquadron  might  be  careened  and  refitted..  As 
Baldivia  is  the  principal  frontier  of  the  diftrift  o 
Chili ,  lord  Anfon  propofed,  that  the  redufhon  of 
fo  important  a  place,  fhould  be  his  firft  attempt, 
after  his  arrival  in  the  South  Seas :  in  confequence 
of  which,  new  inftru&ions  were  given  to  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  the  fquadron >  whereby,  though  they  were 
kill  directed,  in  cafe  of  feparation,  to  make  the  belt 
of  their  way  to  the  ifland  of  Nueftra  Senora  del  So - 
ccro  yet  they  were  to  cruize  off  that  ifland  only 
ten  days  ;  from  whence,  it  not  joined  by  the  com¬ 
modore,  they  were  to  proceed,  and  cruize  off  the 
harbour  of  Baldivia,  making  the  land  between  the 

latitudes  of  400,  and  40°  3°'  >  takinS  car^  t0 

keeo 
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keep  to  the  fouthward  of  the  port ;  and,  if  irt 
fourteen  days,  they  were  not  joined  by  the’ reft  of 
the  fquadron,  they  were  then  to  quit  this  ftation 
and  to  direft  their  courfe  to  the  iiland  of  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez  ;  after  which,  they  were  to  regulate  their 
further  proceedings  by  their  former  orders:  but 
ti:.'  total  and  almoft  inftantaneous  reparation  of  the 
fquadron,  in  paffing  round  the  iiland  of  Terra  de 
Fuego^  which  was  owing  to  the  unfeafonable  time  of 
the  year  when  this  gallant  commander  was  fent  up¬ 
on  the  expedition,  prevented  his  defigned  attack 
upon  Baldivia. 

The  white  people  of  Peru ,  and  Chili ,  who  are 
bamfhed  for  their  crimes,  are  fent  to  this  port,  as 
well  as  to  the  town ;  where  they  are  employed 
about  the  fortifications,  and  other  fervices  of  the 
garrifon,  which  is  compoled  of  none  but  fuch  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  made  foldiers  and  officers,  even  during 
the  time  of  their  punilhment.  The  vice-roy  is 
annually  to  fend  three  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of 
eight,  or  about  fifty-three  thoufand,  five  hundred 
pounds  fterling,  to  keep  up  the  fortifications,  and 
maintain  the  garrifon  :  yet,  this  fum  is  not  exaftly 
furnifhed ;  however,  the  prefident  of  Chili  never 
fails  to  fend  a  good  fupply  every  year,  of  which 
the  governors  make  fo  confiderable  an  advantage, 
that  this  poll;  is  the  moft  coveted  of  any,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  revenue.  Though  it  ought  to  ’be  difa- 
greeable,  by  the  ill  company  there  is  in  the  gar- 
nfon  ;  as  alfo  on  account  of  the  rain  which  con¬ 
tinues  fix  months  every  winter. 

The  number  or  inhabitants  in  this  city  may 
amount  to  between  two  and  three  thoufand  :  but 
its  commeice  is  not  10  confiderable  now  as  for¬ 
merly  * 
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merlv ;  becaufe  feveral  gold  mines  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  not  wrought  at  prelent  However, 
there  are  ft  ill  eight  or  ten  veffels,  of  between  foul 
and  five  hundred  tons  each,  which  are  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  trade  between  this  port  and  Lima, 
where  They  export  hides,  goat  ikins  tanned,  Cor- 
douan  leather,  fait  meat,  corn,  and  feme  gold  - 
bringing  back  chocolate,  fpices,  fugar,  and  all 

forts  of  European  goods.  . 

Ath  OSORNO  is  an  inland  town,  ntuatea  in 

about ’71  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  and  39  de¬ 
crees  of  fouth  latitude,  50  miles  louth  0,  Baldi- 
Zia,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Bueno , 
and  as  many  from  the  fea  coaft  to  the  eaft. 

The  adjacent  country  is  not  fruitful,  and  pro¬ 
duces  few  of  the  neceffaries  of  life :  but  it  is  rich  in 
cold  mines-,  for  which  reafon  the  town  is  very  po¬ 
pulous.  De  Noort  fays,  that  this  town  lies  m  about 
A2  decrees  of  fouth  latitude;  is  larger  than  Baldma* 
has  Epamjk  governor,  and  that  they  make  here 
woollen  fluffs,  and  linnen  cloth.  De  Laet  adds, 
that  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  town, 
there  are  above  two  hundred  tnoufand  Indians, 
whom  Corneille  calls  Chauracabis ,  who  pay  tribute 
to  the  Spaniards ,  and  ferve  them  without  any  re¬ 
ward.  To  the  eaftward  of  this  town,  there  is  a 

volcano  in  the  Cordillera  mountains. 

rth.  VILLA  RICA ,  is  about  55  miles  diltant 

from  Baldivia ,  towards  the  north-eaft  ;  and  about 
nine  or  ten  from  the  Cordillera  mountains,  being 
fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  a  lake  called  it  a  a- 
tauquen  by  the  Indians ,  which  is  three  leagues  long 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  two  broad  from  north 
fouth.  The  foil  about  this  city  is  very  ftuufoU 
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being  a  clay,  of  which  they  make  very  <r0od 
bncks.  Mott  of  the  inhabitants  work  in  wCi 

colm  “  '  aWe  C,0th  5  “  a,f°  linnen  ™ift‘ 

The  Pehuenckes,  an  7*fc*  nation,  inhabit  the 
1  0f  J  mountains,  and  live  chiefly  by  hunt, 
mg,  in  which  exerciie  they  are  prodigioufly  dex¬ 
terous  :  but  moil  of  their  country  is  very  cold  and 
produces  hardly  any  corn  or  wine.  ’ 

is  flttatfd^0^  °r  Vm  % UeV“  de  Us  Inf «”tes, 
is  13 mated  in  7,  degrees  of  weft  longitude  and 

£  egrees  °f  fouth  latitude,  i3o  miles  N.  of 

and  about  32  from  the  Cordillera.  It 

ands  in  a  large  open  plain,  where  the  land  is 

very  fertile  and  fruits  come  to  great  maturity! 

Tnere  is  good  wine  ;  as  alfo  fine  raifins  dried  in  the 

un,  figs,  and  other  dried  fruits;  with  a  great 

quantity  of  tall  cypreffes,  yielding  a  veryfweet- 

fcented  wood,  of  which  Herrera  fays,  they  make 

a  gum  lac.  The  great  river  Biolio  runs  by  it 

ferving  it  for  a  ditch  on  the  fouth-fide ,  and  on  the 

north-fide  another  pleafant  rivulet  comes  running 

from  h, Us  of  a  moderate  height,  turning  many 

mills  for  the  ufe  of  the  city.  y 

The  Spaniards  have  fome  other  forts  in  this  part 

of  the  country;  as  that  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  fouth 

fide.  of  t]f  nver  Btobto,  three  leagues  from  Con- 

Clher\  c,  !|he1'  U?  arC  ral(luemahuida,  St.  Chrijio - 
St.  Joanna,  and  Tcombel :  but  thofe  of 

oroa  Coloe,  Repocura,  Tucapel,  and  even  Impe, 

nal  have  been  long  deftroyed  and  abandoned 

rick  o fVZiL/nP*°?£R,  °r.  the  bilhop. 

,,  .  .  JdGO,  aie  the  following  conlider- 

able  cities,  and  principal  places. 


iji.  Sts 
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i ft.  St.  J AGO,  or  St.  James  the  Apofile,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  all  Chili,  is  fituated  in  69  degrees  40  minutes 
of  weft  longitude,  and  33  degrees  12  minutes  of 
fouth  latitude,  about  240  miles  from  Conception , 
towards  the  north-eaft,  at  the  weft  foot  of  the 
Cordillera  mountains,  from  which  it  is  about  6 
miles  diftant ;  and  about  54  miles  eaft  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  ftanding  in  a  beautiful  plain,  of 
about  75  miles  in  extent,  and  watered  by  three 
rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Maypo ,  or 
Maypocho ,  on  whofe  banks  the  Indian  villages  are 
very  numerous. 

It  was  founded,  in  the  year  1541,  by  Peter 
Baldivia ,  who  caufed  the  plan  of  it  to  be  marked 
out  in  fquares,  like  a  draught-board,  by  the  fame 
meafure  as  thofe  of  Lima  in  Peru ,  that  is,  1 50 
varas,  or  Spanijh  yards,  or  68  fathoms  on  each 
fide  ;  from  whence  came  the  meafure  called  qua¬ 
dra,  which  they  ufe  in  this  country  to  divide  the 
cultivated  land,  as  if  it  were  into  acres,  Each  of 
thofe  fquares  of  houfes  was  divided  into  four  parts, 
called  by  them  folares,  for  every  perfon  to  have  a 
commodious  apartment  :  though,  in  procefs  of 
time*  that  fpace  was  farther  divided  into  feveral 
other  parts ;  yet  they  have  ftill  fo  much  room, 
that  there  is  fcarce  a  houfe  in  the  town  without  a 
court  before,  and  a  garden  behind. 

The  whole  city  is  fo  happily  watered,  that,  by 
the  conveniency  of  canals  cut  from  the  river  May¬ 
pocho ,  their  gardens  are  not  only  plentifully  Hip* 
plied,  but  the  inhabitants  can  alfo  keep  their  ftreets 
continually  clean  and  cool,  by  turning  a  ftream 
of  water  into  any  of  them,  whenever  they  think- 
proper. 

Yql.  L  CX_  Ths 
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The  ftreets  are  laid  with  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  horizon ;  north,  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft 
being  five  fathoms  wide,  exactly  in  aline,  and 
neatly  paved  with  fma.ll  ftones,  divided  in  the  na- 
tme  of  furrows,  by  others  that  are  larger,  croffino- 
both  ways  at  equal  diftances,  and  leaving  in  the 
middle  about  two  feet  and  a  half  of  running  water, 
to  wafh  or  cool  the  citizens  when  they  pleafe. 
ft  hole  which  run  eaft  and  weft,  receive  their  waters 
from  the  firft  canais  of  the  river  and  thole  which, 
crofs  from  north  to  fouth,  from  the  canals  that 
run  in  the  middle  of  the  Iquares  of  houfes,  a-crofs 
the  gardens  and  the  ftreets,  under  little  bridges, 
from  whence  it  is  caufed  to  flow  out.  But,  if  it 
was  not  for  this  relief,  the  gardens  would  produce 
nothing  for  want  of  rain,  during  eight  months  in 
the  year  whereas,  by  this  means,  the  city  affords 
all  the  delights  of  the  country,  in  relation  to  fruit 
and  herbs,  having  a  cool  lhade  in  the  day,  and  at 
night  the  fweet  fcenis  of  orange  flowers,  with 
many  others,  which  perfume  the  houfes. 

The  earthquakes,  which  are  frequent  here, 
have  much  endamaged  the  city ;  particularly, 
thofe  of  1647,  and  1657;  the  firft  of  which  was 
fo  violent,  that  it  alrnoft  overturned  the  whole 
town,  and  left  fuch  unwholefome  vapours  in  the 
air,  that  all  the  inhabitants  died,  except  about 
three  or  four  hundred.  Since  that  time,  there  has 
been  fome  alteration  in  the  plan,  by  the  enlarging 
of  monafteries;  fome  of  which  have  extended 
themfelves  beyond  the  ftrait  lines  :  however,  it  is 
ftill  fo  open,  and  well  diftributed,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  publick  and  private  perfons ;  that,  if 
the  houfes  were  raifed  above  the  level  of  the 

ftreets. 
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ftreeEs,  and  of  a  better  ftructure,  it  would  be  a 
very  agreeable  city. 

In  the  centre  cf  the  city  is  the  royal  fquare, 
called  Placa  Real-,  the  area  of  which  is  4096 
fathoms,  that  is,  each  fide  is  64  fathoms,  or  384 
feet,  befides  the  breadth  of  four  ftreets  •,  fo  that 
there  are  eight  avenues  leading  into  the  fquare,  m 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  fountain,  with  a  biais 
bafon.  The  weft  fide  contains  the  cathedral,  and. 
the  bifhop’s  palace  : '  on  the  north  ftands  that  ot 
the  prefident,  the  royal -court,  the  council-home, 
and  the  prifon  :  the  fouth  ftde  is  a  continued  row 
of  piazzas,  or  uniform  arches,  with  very  commo¬ 
dious  fhops  under  them,  for  the  conveniency  of 
merchants  j  as  alio'  a  gallery  over  them,  to  fee  the 
bull  feaft :  and  on  the  eaft  fide  are  the  houfes  of 
the  principal  merchants. 

The  ftrufture  of  the  houfes  is  the  fame  as  is 
ufed  throughout  all  Chili  being  only  a  ground 
floor,  built  with  unburnt  bricks  •,  excepting  that 
here  they  are  handfomer  than  in  other  places,  and 
the  churches  richer  in  gilding  ;  fome  of  which  are 
■built  of  free  ftone  ;  and  alfo  fome  of  a  kind  of  peb¬ 
bles  brought  from  a  fmall  rock,  at  the  eaft-end  of 
the  city,  called  St.  Lucy’s  Hill ; 'from  whole  commit 
there  is  a  full  view  of  the  city  and  parts  adjacent, 
which  affords  a  very  agreeable  lanafcape. 

The  prefident,  or  governor  of  Chili ,  has  his  ufual. 
refidence  at  St.  Jago  :  he  is  fubordinate  to  the  vice¬ 
roy  of  Reyn  but  the  diftance  very  much  leftens  the 
fubordination  ;  fo  that  he  may  be  looked  upon  111 
Chili  as  a  vice-roy  himfelf,  for  the  feven  years  his 
government  continues. 
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The  governor  prelides  in  the  royal  court,  which 
is  compofed  of  four  oidores,  or  judges  ;  two  fifcals, 
or  attornies  general,  one  of  whom  has  the  charge 
of  protecting  the  Indians ,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
croifade  ;  alfo  an  alguazil  mayor  di  corte,  or  head 
fergeant  of  the  court ;  the  chancery  fecretary,  re¬ 
porters,  and  others.  There  lies  no  appeal  from  a 
judgment,  upon  a  writ  of  error,  or  review  upon  a 
royal  decifion,  which  take  cognizance  only  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance,  or  fuch  as  have  been  decided  in 
other  courts  ;  unlefs  it  is  to  the  royal  council  of 
the  Indies. 

Other  matters  are  decided  in  the  council  houle, 
which  is  compofed  of  two  alcaldes,  or  judges,  a 
royal  enfign,  an  alguazil  mayor,  or  head  ferjeant, 
and  fix  rigidores,  or  aldermen. 

The  ecclefiaftical  ffate,  as  well  as  the  fecular,  has 
a  dependance  on  Lima  ;  but  the  power  of  the  bifhop 
is  very  much  circumfcribed.  There  are  eight  mo- 
naileries  of  men;  three  of  francifcans,two  of  jefuits, 
one  of  the  order  of  mercy,  one  of  the  brethren  of 
St.  John  of  God,  and  one  of  dominicans  ;  which 
are  the  only  orders  effablilhed  throughout  all  Chili. 
There  are  alfo  live  nunneries  ;  and  all  thefe  com¬ 
munities  are  numerous,  fome  of  them  containing 

i  *  O 

above  two  hundred  perfons. 

The  tribunal  of  the  inquifition  of  ChiU,  is  alfo' 
fettled  at  Si.  Jago ,  where  the  com  miffary  general 
refides,  with  his  officers,  called  familiares,  who 
are  the  informers  ;  and  other  commiffaries  are  aif- 
perfed  throughout  all  the  towns  and  villages  fubor- 
dinate  to  him  ;  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  fuch  unhappy  perfons,  whom  they 
think  proper  to  fubjeCl  to  the  barbarous  proceed-* 
ingS  of  this  inhuman,  inquifition.  The- 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  about  eg 
thoufand  whites,  and  between  twenty and  thirty 
thouftnd  Indians  and  Mulattoes.  The  otize 
wealthy,  and  live  much  at  their  eafe  ,  Y 
of  them  retiring  here  from  Baliivia  the  Ce^- 
tion,  Valparaifo ,  and  other  places,  whe n  y 

acquired  eftates  by  trade  :  befides  there 
of  the  citizens  who  are  continually  accumuja  g 
fortunes  by  being  concerned  m  the  go  ®ln“ 
lUtil,  which  are  about  half  way  between  St.  /ago 
and  the  lea  •,  as  alfo  in  feveral  lavadeioes  neai 

the  city,  which  are  fo  very  rich,  that 

they  yield  pieces  of  gold  of  an  ounce  weight,  and 

twentv-three  caracts  fine.  .  ,  , 

In  ythe  mountains  immediately  behind  the  city, 

particularly  in  that  called  St. 

qttio,  there  have  been  mines  of  g°  ~  >  1  '  ’  ’ 

copper,  lead,  and  tin,  difeovered,  about  and  fin 
the  beginning  of  the  prefcnt  century :  bmthcy^ie 
neglected,  either  for  want  ct  lianas, 

Z  are  found  to  yield  lefs  profit  than  feme  oth  . 
As  for  the  Indians ,  they  deal  little  in  theft  metals 
on  their  own  account ,  contenting  themfelves  wtt  a 
raifing  corn,  and  feeding  cattle,  of  bothof  whic 
they  have  great  plenty  :  but  they  are  very  ar 
from  being  rich-,  for,  even  m  a  coumry  whem 

money  is  Yo  plenty,  their  wheat,  which  «  v  y 
o-ood,7  will  not  yield  more  than  a  groat  a  bufliel. 

&  2d  VALPARAISO ,  or  Val  Parayjo,  is  a 

town',  fituated  on  the  South-Sea,  in  7 1  degrees  30 
minutes  of  weft  longitude,  and  32  degrees  3  5 
minutes  of  fouth  latitude,  about  90  miles  nortn- 
weft  of  St.  Jago,  which  it  ferves  m  nature  of  a 

Fort*  This 
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f,  J“IS  is  ,one  of  the  m°ft  confiderable  havens  in 

fro-ii  Cell  e'',g  cor'“antIy  frequented  by  veffels 
m  Callao  and Panama,  which  come  here  to  lade 

corn,  and  are  or  confiderable  burthen  :  therefore 

experienced  pilots  are  always  to  be  met  with  here 

northward^'  *  ^  "**>  and  eiPeda%  to  the 

fn  riCrC0RDeN  C  ‘°  Frtzier’  a!ps  generally  run  in 
fo  c  o  e  r°  the  Ihore,  that  they  have  three  anchors 

on  tne  land,  made  fall  to  ftones,  or  piles-  at 
water  haVe  ftiIi  eight  or  ten  fathom 

fafthgood'-te^fein^  th'S  °f' makinS 

ii  5  e^-aule  in  iummer,  every  day  reo-u- 

arly,  about  noon,  the  breezes  come  up  at  ,o  ,1 

aWn;t  and  f0Uth>  fo  ftrong,  that  they  make  the  b eft 
anchors  give  way:  however,  care  muft  be  taken  0f 

a  Ihoal,  that  is  within  a  cable’s  length  of  the  Ihore 

CM  Y  uaIled  CaJW°  Blanc°’  01‘  the  While 

Caftle,  on  wh.ch  there  is  not  above  thirteen  or 

fourmen  feet  water  at  the  ebb.  In  other  refpTl" 

a  d  7  \  y  ‘S  VCry  fafe’  and  ftiPs  turn 

watr  b°utTy  T  7°m  t°  eight  fathom 
ter  .  but  they  muft  take  care,  when  they  take 

a  trip  ^ towards  the  Side  Hern, anas,  or  Seven  Sifters, 

fhore 1 1 1 t0  e  ea7Ward’  ,1Ct  w  draw  nearer  tte 

to  a  I  ttl "  tW°  ^  length  3nd  a  half’  °PP°f>te 
a  little  running  water,  crofted  by  a  great  red- 

T.  r°aa  ;  ,n  wIlich  P^ce  there  is  a  lho?e,  where 
4  ‘Vs  n°  more  than  two  fathom  and  a  half  water. 

roaT  °nly  in  that  Rook  of  the 

of  £';,d  1  ?  7  re  the  fort>  for  the  conveniency 

audoffti  .the‘r0Wn  feCUrkf;  y«>  the  fame 
carfc  th/S’  tuat  load  is  quite  bad  in  winter;  be¬ 
ams  the  north  winds,  which  blow  in  at  the  mouth 

without 


i  ->  T 
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r  .  mjrP  the  fea  there  fo 

2SCT-T5SS-'  “ 

afhore  The  fouth  winds  are  no  lefs  violent  ther 

Lr  *  r.  Klir  as  they  come  over  the  land, 
m  fummer .  b  ,  -  J  force  Wps 

they  make  no  fea ;  and  “  be  drove  out 

from  their  anchors,  they  can  oni> 

k  is  ill  built;  andbecauie  the  road  it  defends 

near  other 

niencies  as  here ;  particularly  the  creek 

which  is  defencelels,  and ^ 
from  Valparaifo.  It  is  true,  moft 

' . .  as  "  v  it  has  bten 

5^”.*- 1.  ■*•"« ,*=  "tit 

Englijh  and  Dutch,  who  have  often  ranges  .  o 

thofe  coafts.  Urrip  batterv. 

Formerly,  there  was  only  a  lit*  tat > 

level  with  the  water ;  but  they  have  fmce  built  t 

croffed  towards  the  feuth-eaft  and  no  h^-eaft  J 
two  ftreams,  which  form  two  liatu-  >  ^ 

tween  twenty  and  twenty-ne'e  fathom  de  p, 
down  almoft  to  the  level  or  the  fea.  fo  that :t 
abfolutely  parted  from  the  neighbouring ,  enunmee 
which  are  a  little  higher.  The  fide  next the  &  » 
naturally  fofteep,  that  there  is 
much  difficulty  ;  ^  ‘^^^’diteh,  which 

SesToT one  ftream  to  the  other,  'and  thus  cuts 
off  the  enclofure  of  the  fertrefs  fometlung  near  to 
ftX  As  the  fituation  of  the  place  woulcUioi 
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cannor  thC  "77  °f  a  reSu,ar  fortification,  it 
pi  opei  iy  be  called  any  other  than  walls  of 
entrenchments,  following  the  ram„,r  J P 

height,  which  flank  one°another  butP  very°  IittV 

wafl  ww7CS  7  M  a,i  At  the  middle  ^  foo 

redl’n  or  nV$  aH°Ve  7  t0Wn>  there  is  a  f™U 
redan  or  indented  work,  of  feven  fathoms  in  front 

with  a  guente,  or  centinel's  box.  The  onnofite 
hue,  above  the  ftrpam  nf  cv  *  „  °ppoiite 

fended  hv  n  7  J  f  St'  is  onlv  de- 

ended  by  the  flank  of  a  demi-baftion,  which  forma 

a  dead  angle ;  the  face  whereof  makes  tofob 
S  'of  -  ■  Th/  Me  ““  th£  -otmtain  con 
two  demi-bSs  tf  r:Tyt.fth07  “d 

bnch,  rajfed  twenty-five  ttT  &£?  ^ 

the  wail  ancf  ]  h™11  fpaCe  °f  Sround>  between 
he  wall  and  the  moat.  The  depth  of  the  ditch  is 

va  thennet’  and  bradth  three  fathoms  7 
the  laliant  angles,  whence  it  has  its  defence 

It  tC  rSrt  lh°Ulder  0f the  bahion. 
little  fteep  at  ther '  10C  ’  w,llch  has  been  made  a 

feet  and  n  half  i  •  ;  le  Paiapets  are  but  two 

of  the  pia  1  fP’  ancl  the  reft  of  the  enclofure 

rubbhkPnd  er:tahPie7°f  maf°nry  ^  °f 

on  the  land  fil  ter  the  fb^s  7 

gentlyn8bCu7rnded  V*  ™U“ain,  whichS 

5£*S«  ~  -  £ 

eminences, 
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eminences,  within  mufket  fliot  *,  fo  that  it  is  veiy 

eafy  to  render  them  ufelels. 

At  the  foot  of  the  high  fort,  adjoining  to  the 
town,  is  a  battery  of  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  raifed 
thirty  feet  high,  on  a  key  of  the  lame  height, 
whence  they  can  fire  upon  the  anchoring  place 
level  with  the  water  :  but,  befides  that  it  has  no 
defence  from  the  pofition,  it  is  commanded  by  ah 
the  parts  about,  This  is  called  Cafiillo  Blanco ,  01 
the  White  Caftle  •,  becaufe  it  has  been  whitened, 
that  it  may  be  feen  at  a  diftance.  Behind  this  bat¬ 
tery  are  the  gate,  the  Hairs,  and  the  afcent,  which 
lead  from  the  town  to  the  fortrefs,  along  a  way 
covered  with  a  piece  of  wall  5  and  higher  up  a 
boyau,  or  branch  of  a  trench,  the  epaulement 
whereof  does  not  cover  the  gate  of  the  body  of  the 
place,  which  is  all  open  to  the  road.  In  the  middle 
of  the  curtain,  or  the  fide  next  the  mountain, 
is  another  gate,  to  which  they  climb  up  out  ol  the 
ditch,  for  want  of  a  draw-bridge  •,  and  this  way 
the  conduit  of  water  paffcs,  drawn  from  the  dream 
of  St.  Augufiin  for  the  upper  fort,  which  might  be 
eafily  cut  off ;  when  the  garrifon  could  have  wa¬ 
ter  no  where  but  from  the  rivulet,  which  runs 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ftream  of  St.  Francis , 

through  the  middle  of  the  town. 

At° the  foot  of  the  fortrefs,  in  a  little  jut, .  or 
narrow  fpace,  is  the  town  of  Valparaifo,  confiding 
of  about  a  hundred  poor  houfes,  without  any  or¬ 
der,  and  of  feveral  heights  ;  dretching  out  a  long 
the  fea,  where  are  the  granaries,  or  dore-houfes 
for  corn  :  but,  though  it  is  fo  fmall,  it  has  a  parifla 
church,  and  two  monaderies.  It  contains  about 

one  hundred  and  fifty  families >  but  there  are  fcarce 

thirty 
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thirty  of  them  white ;  the  reft  being  black,  mu- 
jattoes,  and  meftizoes.  The  number  of  men  able  to 
bear  arms  ts  very  inconfiderable :  though  the  neigh- 
0,.1  mg  aweihngs  or  farms,  upon  the  firft  fio-nal 
from  the  fortrefs,  furnilh  fix!  troops  of 

mounted  at  their  own  expence  ;  mod  of  whom 
have  no  other  arms  but  fwords.  However,  upon 
notice  given  by  the  centinels  kept  along  the  coaft, 
tney  are  very  regular  in  drawing  together ;  at  leaft, 
ome  parts  of  thofe  troops,  when  a  ihip  appears, 
which  is  not  thought  to  be  Spanijh  built.  ‘  " 
ather  Feuillee  fays,  that  the  veffels  from 
arrive  here  ufually  in  OSloher,  and  return  in 
,  a’\  ’  “  av0ld  the  nort:h  winds ;  furnilhing  all 
„  1  l  °rf,5  °iUnh  with  European  goods,  fuch 
*  cloth,  filk,  and  other  things,  which  the  Chile- 
Jians  may  want. 

Sh,ps  fometimes  lie  at  the  port  of  Quintero,  for 
convenience  till  they  can  get  a  loading  from  Val- 
which  conlifts  chiefly  in  corn;  and  fuch 
vaft  quantities  are  fent  to  market,  that  the  magi- 
ftiates  have  a  difcreticnary  power  of  ordering  as 
much  as  they  think  proper  to  be  thrown  into’the 
lea,  that  the  remainder  may  fell  the  better 

lHE  equipment  of  the  fquadron  by  th eBritifh 
government,  in  the  year  1740,  to  enter  the  South . 
teas  at  firft  gave  the  Spaniards  very  terrible  aD- 
prehenfions  :  but  the  reparation  of  this  force  ibon 

ffiP,ated  th“r  fears  5  for  the  fquadron,  which  ori¬ 
ginally  confifted  of  fix  ftips,  and  96,  men 

was  reduced  to  three  Ihips,  and  335  men,  when 
commodore  Anfon  arrived  at  Juan  Fernandez,  in 
June  1 74 1  However,  this  brave  officer,  though 
he  was  d, fabled  from  executing  what  he  intended! 

was 
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was  determined  to  diftrefs  the  Spaniards  as  much 
rpoffible;  for  which  purpofe,  he  began  to  cruize 
in  thef*  feas,  and,  on  the  14th  of  fol¬ 

lowing,  took  a  prize  called  the  NueftraSenora del 
ZnuCarmelo,  commanded  by  Don  Manuel  Za- 

morra,  burden  45°  havlnS  fall°‘ S’ 

whites  and  blacks,  and  twenty-five  pafiengers  on 

board  The  cargo  of  this  flup  confided  th.t.  y 
of  fugar,  and  grnat  quantities  of  blue  doth  made 
in  the  province  of  kutto,  lomewhat  ieiembun0 
Engli/h  coarfe  broad-cloths,  but  inferior  inequa¬ 
lity  :  they  had  befides  feveral  bales  o.  a  coarfer 
fort  of  cloth  of  different  colours,  fomewlut  h 
Colchejler  bays,  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Pamnade 
fierra  ;  with  a  few  bales  of  cotton,  and  fome  to¬ 
bacco';  as  alfo  fome  trunks  of  wrought  plate,  an 
2,  ferons  of  dollars,  each  weighing  upwards  of 
two  hundred  pounds  weight  avoirdupois.  She  was 
bound  from  Callao  in  Peru ,  to  the  port  of  ra.pa- 
raifo,  and  propofed  to  have  returned  from  the"co 
loaded  with  corn,  and  Chili  wine,  fome  gold  dried 
beef,  and  fmall  cordage,  which  is  converted  in  o 
larger  rope  at  Callao.  The  commodore  returned 
with  his  prize  to  Juan  Fernandez ;  being  ir iw 
by  the  prifoners,  that  the  Spamjh  fquadron  fitted 
out  to  purfiue  him,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Pizarro,  had  met  with  greater  misfortunes  than 
his  own  ;  not  fo  much  as  one  flup  being  able 
come  into  the  South  Seas :  therefore,  the  crew  of 
the  Centurion  flattered  themfelves,  that  they  mig 
meet  with  fome  valuable  captures,  and  thereby  in¬ 
demnify  themfelves  for  the  incapacity  they  were 
under  of  attempting  any  of  the  considerable  fe  de¬ 
ments  on  Ihore ;  efpecially  as  the  IVager  w 
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,  which  had  on  board  home  field  pieces  for  land  ler- 
vice  iome  coehorn  mortars,  and  feveral  kinds  of 
artillery,  dores,  and  pioneers  tools,  intended  for 
the  enterprize  againd  Baldivia.  The  commodore 
was  aifured,  from  the  information  of  his  prifoners 
thft,  whatever  his  fuccefs  might  be,  as  to  the 
pnzes  he  might  make,  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
weak  as  he  was,  from  the  Spanijb  force  in  this  part 
of  the  world  :  though,  at  the  fame  time,  he  dif- 
covered  he  had  been  in  moil  imminent  peril  from 
the  enemy,  when  he  lead  apprehended  it,  and 
when  his  other  didrelfes  were  at  the  greated  height. 
For  he  learnt,  from  the  letters  on  board,  that 
Pizarro,  in  the  exprefs  which  he  difpatched  to  the 
vice-roy  of  Peru ,  after  his  return  to  the  river  of 
Plate,  had  intimated  to  him,  that  it  was  poffible 
fome  part,  at  lead,  of  the  Englijh  fquadron  might 
get  round  :  but  that,  as  he  was  certain  from  his 
own  experience,  if  they  arrived  in  thofe  feas  it 
mud  be  in  a  very  weak  and  defencelefs  condition  ; 
he  advifed  the  vice-roy,  in  order  to  be  fecure  at  all 
events,  to  fend  what  fhips  of  war  he  had  to  the 
fouthward,  where,  in  all  probability,  he  would 
inteicept  the  Englifo  fhips  fingly,  before  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  touching  at  any  part  for  refrefh- 
menc ;  in  which  cafe,  he  doubted  not  but  the 
Englijh  would  prove  an  eafy  conqued.  The  vice¬ 
roy  of  Peru  approved  of  this  advice:  he  had  al¬ 
ready  fitted  out  four  fhips  of  force  at  Callao  ;  one 
of  50  guns,  two  of  40,  and  one  of  24  guns, 
which  were  intended  to  join  Pizarro ,  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  coad  of  Chili  :  but  he  now  dationed 
three  of  thefe  off  the  port  of  Conception ,  and  one  of 
them  zi  the  idand  of  Fernandez ,  where  they 
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continued  cruizing  for  the  Englifi  fcips,  till  the 
6th  of7»«;  When,  not  feeing  any  thtng  of  them 

have  kept  the  fens  fo  long,  they  quitted  their  cruize, 
nnd  returned  to  Callao-,  fully  perfuaded  that  the 
Englifh  fquadron  was  either  penlhed,  or  at  leaft 

had  been  driven  back.  - 

Commodore  Anfon  was  alfo  informed,  tha  e- 

Veral  other  merchantmen  were  bound  from  Callao 
:  upon  which,  he  immediately  fent  the 

2™/ ftcoo  to  cruize  off  the  laft  mentioned  port; 
feparating  the  other  fliips,  to  employ  them  in  dif- 
Sa  cruizes  -,  as  he  would  thereby  increafe  his 
chance  for  prizes »  as  alfo  run  a  lefs  nfque  of  a  arm- 
ina  the  coaft,  and  occafiomng  a  d.fcovery.  He 
then  ordered  the  Gloucefier  to  proceed  to  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  5  degrees  fouth,  and  to  cruize  there  off 
the  high  land  of  Paita,  at  fiich  a  d.ftance  from 
fhore  at  fliould  prevent  his  being  d.fcovered  After 
which  the  commodore  left  Juan  Fernandez,  to 
Toin  the  Fryal  floop  in  her  ftation  off  Valpara.fi, 
and  found  the  had  taken  a  prize  called  the  Jnan- 
zazu,  of  600  tons,  proceeding  on  the  fame  voyage, 
and  with  much  the  fame  cargo  as  the  C“™el^ 

The  commodore  manned  this  prize,  an 

JaJtain  Saunders  to  cruize  in  her  off  the  high  land 
of  Valparaifo,  keeping  it  from  him,  N.  •  ■ 

thediftance  of  14  leagues;  to  continue  on  that 
ftadon  24  days  ;  and  then,  it  not  joined  by  the 
commodore,  to  proceed  down  the coaft  tc •  ™ 

Nttfce,  where  he  would  be  certain  to  1  y  • 
An  embargo  along  the  coaft,  and  the  equipment 
of  a  fquadron  from  Callao,  was  apprehended  by 
the  commodore ;  upon  which,  he  ie.0  ve^ 
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Haften  down  to  the  .leeward  o i  Callao,  to  join  ran 
tarn  Mitchel  o S  Paita  ;  that,  uniting  His  ftren'th' 

eception,  if  they  attempted  to  put  to  fea  •  but 
t  ey  were  afraid  to  venture  out,  and  the  commo- 
oie  foon  afterwards  reduced  Paita ,  as  will  b= 
moie  particularly  mentioned  in  the  divifion  of 

by3  R  f/  SERENA  or  Coquimh,  was  founded 

y  ,n  1 544)  and  is  pltuated  in 

egrees  of  weft  longitude  and  on  a  ~  7 
fr  it-  5uut*e,  ana  29  degrees  ro 

mm.  of  fouth  latitude,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  26o  miles  north  of 

0/.  Jago. 

in  is  City  is  feated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vale 
of  Cjumio  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  fea, 

hh,|i  l  rfnggr°Ufd’  about  four  or  fathoms 
7DV. 5  hch  nature  has  fol'med  like  a  terrafs,  ex- 
en  mg  from  north  to  fouth  in  a  ftrait  line  alo.no- 

The  ^  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  league^ 

The  firft  ftreet  forms  a  very  pleafant  walk,  which 

commands  a  prolpeift  of  the  whole  bay,  and  the 
neighbouring  country  :  it  goes  on  Hill  in  aline 
turning  away  from  the  weft  to  the  eaft,  alone-  a  ' 
ittle  vale  full  of  evergreens ;  being  moft  of  them 
myrtles,  called  by  the  Spaniards,  arrayanes  •  and 
m  the  midft  of  thofe  plehant  graves,  ^hf  river  of 
Loqmmbo  runs  winding  about.  This  river  is  almoft 

every  where  fordable,  fupplying  the  '  tol  "ft h 

^ater,  and  frelhenmg  the  adjacent  meadows,  after 

having  run  from  the  mountains,  where  in  its  paf- 

fage  it  fern hzes  feveral  vales,  whofe  foil  refbfes 
no  fort  of  tillage. 


BALD  IV I  A, 
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7 IALDiVIA,  who  ma<Ie  cl'olce  °f  t'lis  Ple;uan,: 
(ituation  to  build  a  town,  which  might  fervc  for  a 
retreat  in  the  paffage  from  Chili  to  Peru,  being 
charmed  with  the  delicioufnefs  of  the  climate, 
called  it  La  Serena,  the  name  of  the  place  of  his 
birth  •  to  which  it  had  more  right  than  any  other 
place  ’in  the  world ;  the  name  fignifying  the  Serene : 
for  here  there  is  continually  a  ferene  and  pleafant 
fov  The  ftreets  are  all  exaftly  in  a  tout  line 
tom  one  end  to  the  other,  like  St.  Jago  tom  eaft 

to  weft,  and  from  north  to  fouth.  1  he  quarters, 

or  fquares  they  form,  are  alfo  of  the  lame  dirnen- 
fions ;  with  each  a  rivulet  running  through  it  : 
but  the  fmall  number  of  inhabitants,  the  foulnefs 
of  the  ftreets  which  are  not  paved  with  the  mean - 
nefs  of  the  houfes  which  are  made  of  mud  walls, 
and  thatched,  make  it  look  like  a  plain,  and  the 
ftreets  like  the  walks  in  gardens  :  for  they  are  fet 
round  with  fig,  orange,  olive,  palm-trees,  an 
others,  which  afford  an  agreeable  (hade.  _ 

The  molt  confiderable  part  of  the  city  is  taken 
up  by  two  fqdares,  and  fix  monafteries  ,  without 
reckoning  the  parilh  church,  and  the  chapel  ot 
<?f  Agnes.  But  formerly  there  was  a  church  at 
si  Lln  on  an  eminence  of  the  fame  name,  which 
runs  m/t  in  a  point  to  the  middle  of  the  town  ; 
beinvof  the  fame  height  as  the  fine  ten afs,  and 
commanding  all  the  town,  on  account  of  tne  low- 
nefs  of  the  houfes,  which  have  only  a  giound 
floor.  Befides,  from  this  eminence,  as  from  an  am¬ 
phitheatre,  appears  a  beautiful  landicape,  forme 
from  the  town,  the  plain  which  reaches  down  to 
the  fea,  the  bay,  and  its  mouth. 


A  Per-- 
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A  perpetual  verdure  reigns  here,  unmolefted  by 
ftorms,  without  difagreeable  heat,  and  free  from 
any  inconvenient  cold.  The  fertility  of  the  foil 
makes  the.  country  abound  with  the  necelfaries  of 
life,  elpecially  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  exquifite  in 
their  kinds,  and  exceffively  cheap.  There  is  a 
numerous  breed  of  horfes,  and  great  plenty  of  cattle, 
as  alfo  of  tame  and  wild  fowl.  The  partridges 
are  infipid,  but  the  turtle-doves  are  very  delicious  5, 
and  there  are  abundance  of  ducks  in  a  little  pool 
near  the  port.  There  is  a  good  filhery  in  the  bay 
for  mullets,  pezerayes,  foies,  and  a  delicious  filh 
called,  telfon,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  coaft  :  but 
there  is  no  good  place  for  calling  of  a  net,  becaufe 
the  lhore  is  full  of  Hones. 

The  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  Ccpiapo,  and  the 
vexations  of  the  corregidores,  or  chief  magiftrates, 
daily  contribute  towards  depopulating  the  town  • 
for,  though  thofe  mines  are  near  three  hundred 
miles  from  Coquimbo  by  land,  feveral  families  are 
gone  there  to  fettle ;  fo  that,  at  prefent,  there  are 
not  above  two  hundred  families,  and  at  molt 
three  hundred  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  exclufive  of 
the  neighbourhood.  But  the  fertility  of  the  foil 
keeps  abundance  of  people  in  the  country  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  vales  of  Elques ,  Sotaqui ,  Salfipued , 
Andacol ,  and  Limari  ;  from  whence  they  bring 
corn  fufficient  to  load  four  or  five  Ihips,  of  about 
400  tons  burden,  to  fend  to  Lima.  They  alfo 
fupply  St.  Jago  with  great  quantities  of  wine  and 
oil  j  which  are  elleemed  the  bell  along  the  coall. 
Thefe  provifions,  together  with  fome  few  hides, 
tallow,  and  dried  flefh,  compofe  all  the  trade  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Coquimbo >  whofe  indolence 

makes 
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makes  them  feel  the  gripe  of  poverty  •,  though, 
their  country  is  one  of  the  richeft  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  in  all  forts  of  metal. 

Their  trade  for  European  commodities  is  fo  in- 
confiderable,  that  their  annual  confumption  of 
fuch  goods  feldom  amount  to  twenty-five  hundred 
pounds  fterling  •,  which  they  receive  in  return  for 
their  own  merchandize  at  Lima ,  and  principally 
tranfport  into  other  parts  of  Chili. 

In  winter,  when  the  rains  are  fomewhat  plenti¬ 
ful,  gold  is  found  in  almofi  all  the  rivulets  that 
run  down  from  the  mountains  ;  and  would  be 
found  all  the  year,  if  the  rains  were  to  continue; 
About  thirty  miles  to  the  eaflward  of  the  town^ 
are  the  wafhing  places  of  Andacol,  where  gold  is 
2  3  carads  fine  j  and  the  work  always  turns  to 
great  advantage,  when  there  is  no  fcarcity  of  w** 
ter.  The  inhabitants  affirm,  that  the  earth  breeds  ; 
that  is,  that  gold  is  continually  growing  ;  becaufe, 
fixty  or  eighty  years  after  it  has  been  waffied,  they 
find  almofi  as  much  gold  as  at  firfb  Befides  thele 
wafhing  places,  there  are  fo  many  gold  mines*  and 
fome  of  filver,  on  the  adjacent  mountains;  that* 
they  would  employ  40,000  men,  as  Frezier  was 
informed  by  the  governor  of  Coquimbo ;  and  they 
propofed  to  let  up  mills  there*  but  wanted  la¬ 
bourers; 

\  . 

The  copper  mines  are  alfo  very  commoii,  abode 
nine  miles  eaft  from  Coquimbo  ;  where  they  have 
wrought  a  long  time  at  a  mine*  which  fupplies  al¬ 
mofi  all  the  coafls  of  Chili  and  Peru ,  with  uten- 
fils  for  the  kitchen  •,  though  they  ufe  more  earthen 
ware,  or  filver,  for  this  purpofe,  than  Copper.  The 
jefuits  have  another  mine,  fifteen  miles  north 
Vol,  L  R  froni 
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from  the  city,  on  a  mountain  called  Cerro  Verde , 
or  Green  Hill  j  which  is  high,  and  fhaped  like  a 
fugar-loaf;  fo  that  it  may  ferve  for  a  land-mark  to 
the  port.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  others, 
which  are  negleded  for  want  of  fale  :  and  it  is  af¬ 
firmed,  that  there  are  alfo  mines  of  iron,  and  quick- 
filver. 

The  land  along  the  coaft,  though  indifferently 
high,  looks,  at  25  or  30  leagues  diftance  out  at 
fea,  as  if  it  was  overflowed,  and  the  high  mountains 
over  it  appearing  always  covered  with  lnow  ;  which 
is  a  natural  effed  of  the  roundnefs  of  the  fea,  and 
is  fenfibly  perceived  at  fo  fmall  a  diftance.  As  foon 
as  a  fhip  has  a  fight  of  the  bay  of  Coquitnbo ,  it  is 
eight  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  town  when 
Hie  muft  keep  up  with  the  land  to  fee  the  mouth 
of  the  bay,  and  get  to  the  windward  ;  the  fouth 
and  fouth-weft  always  prevailing  there,  except  two 
or  three  months  in  winter.  About  three  quarters 
of  a  league  to  the  windward,  is  the  mouth  of  a 
little  creek,  called  Zm  Herreduray  or  the  Horfejhoe. 
Next  to  the  leeward  appear  three  or  four  rocks  ^ 
the  largeft  of  which,  being  fartheft  out  at  lea,  and 
called  Paxaro  Ninnoy  is  the  third  part  of  a  league 
north-weft  and  by  north  from  point  T ortugay.  being 
the  ftarboard  point  of  the  continent  that  clofes  the 
port  of  Coquimbo.  To  the  fouthward  of  this  rock, 
is  a  little  ifland  fomewhat  fmaller  ;  between  which, 
and  the  continent,  is  a  pafiage  of  feventeen  fathoms 
of  water,  but  very  narrow  :  whereas  the  mouth  of 
the  bay  is  two  leagues  and  a  half  wide,  where  there 
is  no  danger :  but,  becaufe  the  winds  blow  con¬ 
tinually  from  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  keep  clofe  to  the  ftarboard  point,  and 
run  clofe  under  the  rock,  called  Paxara  Ninno% 

which 
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which  is  clear  within  a  boat’s  length,  to  gain,  at 
the  fewer  trips,  the  good  anchoring  ground,  called 
the  port,  which  is  within  a  cable’s^  length  of  the 
weft  ftiore,  where  they  anchor  from  fix  to  ten 
fathom  water  ;  the  bottom  being  black  fand,  near 
a  rock  ten  or  twelve  foot  long,  which  rifes  five  or 
fix  foot  above  the  water,  fhaped  like  a  tortoife, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Ships  are  fheltered 
from  all  winds,  by  doling  the  ftarboard,  or  Tor¬ 
tuga  point,  with  the  larboard  point  j  fo  that  the 
land  appears  on  all  fides,  and  there  is  no  rolling 
lea  :  however,  no  more  than  twenty-five,  or  thirty 
fhips,  can  enjoy  that  benefit.  In  the  port,  there  is 
not  only  the  conveniency  of  riding  at  anchor  very 
near  the  fhore,  as  ftill  as  in  a  bafon  •,  but  alfo,  in  cafe 
of  necefiity,afhip  of  twenty  guns  maybe  careened  on 
the  Tortuga  rock,  where  there  is  twelve  foot  water  at 
low-ebb,  quite  clofe  to  it.  But,  as  all  conveniences 
are  feldom  found  in  one  port,  this  has  its  deieds* 
The  moft  confiderable  of  them  is,  that  fhips  an¬ 
chor  there  a  league  from  the  watering  place 
which  is,  to  the  eaft-north-eaft,  in  a  rivulet  that 
runs  into  the  fea  and,  if  it  is  taken  at  low-ebb 
the  water  is  always  fomewhat  brackifh  *  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  unwhollome  :  and  the  fe- 
cond  inconvenience  is,  that  there  is  nothing  for 
fuel,  but  fome  bullies,  which  are  only  fit  to  heat 
an  oven  ;  without  going  into  the  vale,  nine  miles 

from  the  port.  .  , 

4 tb*  GUASCO ,  is  a  port  town*  fituated  m  about 

7 1  degreesof  weft  longitude,  and  in  270  50'  of  fouth 
latitude,  near  80  miles  to  the  north  of  La  Serena , 
according  to  the  maps-,  though  Damper  makes  it 
but  10  leagues,  or  30  miles.  He  fays,  that  with¬ 
in  the  port,  is  a  fmall  round  ifland  and,  at  the 
r  K  2  •  bottom 
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bottom  of  the  bay,  near  this  ifland,  is  a  river  of 
frefh  water-,  right  againft  the  mouth  of  which  is 
the  common  anchoring  place.  In  this  port,  fhips 
are  defended  from  the  fouth,  and  fouth-weft  winds  : 
the  land  is  pretty  even,  and  at  the  top  of  the  port 
is  a  plain  of  fand.  Off  the  fouth-weft  point  of 
the  port,  are  feven  or  eight  rocks,  about  which 
aie  many  fhoals,  and  there  is  no  failing  between 
them  and  the  main.  Dampier  adds,  that  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country  is  reputed  to  be  well  peopled  with 
Spaniards :  but  Frezier  fays,  the  port  is  not  fre¬ 
quented  ;  becaufe  there  is  no  other  trade  than  what 
is  carried  on  by  a  private  perfon,  who  takes  cop¬ 
per  out  of  the  mines . 

$th.  COPIAPO ,  is  a  town  fituated  in  about  70 
deg.  30  min.  of  weft  longitude,  and  27  deg.  of  fouth 
latitude,  300  miles  north  of  St.  Jago ,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name  ;  which,  with  an  illanc! 
that  lies  before  it,  forms  a  tolerable  harbour. 
This  town  is  about  180  miles  north  of  La  Serena  : 
but  the  country  between  thefe  places  is  one  of  the 
worft  in  the  world  ;  having  neither  town  or  village, 
tree  or  Ihrub,  river  or  brook :  fo  that  the  cattle 
upon  the  road  frequently  perifh  for  want  of  re- 
frefhment.  However,  there  are  feveral  mines  of 
copper  and  tin  in  this  uninhabitable  territory :  and, 
in  a  mountain  on  the  fouth-eaft,  there  have  been 
found  very  fine  turquoife  ftones  ;  though,  for  want 
of  any  fettlement  near  it,  the  farther  fearch  of 
them  has  been  abandoned :  for  the  colds  of  this 
country  are  fo  great,  that  the  Indians  of  Peru  are 
frequently  killed  by  its  feverity. 

The  port  of  Caldera  belongs  to  the  town  of 
Copiapo  ;  having  a  road  tolerably  fafe  ;  and  would, 

probably, 
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probably,  be  much  frequented,  if  wood  and  water 

were  not  excefiively  fcarce  and  dear. 

COP  I  A?  O  lies  fourteen  leagues  to  the  eait- 
ward  of  port  Caldera ,  and  twenty  leagues  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ordinary  road,  over  a  miferable  country, 
deftitute  of  all  things,  either  pleafant  or  conveni¬ 
ent  ;  being  a  place  of  no  great  importance  till  the 
year  1710,  when  it  began  to  be  confidered  in  an¬ 
other  light.  A  Spanifh  author  fays,  it  is  now  the 
richeft  place  in  the  world,  and  that  its  ioun  ations 
are  of  gold  ;  meaning,  that  the  town  ftands  upon 
a  gold  mine,  which  is  excefiively  rich:  howevei, 
this  is  not  wrought  at  prefent  •,  becaufe  they  have 
difcovered  richer  mines,  at  about  fix  mi  es  1 
tance  ;  from  whence  they  bring  the  ore  on  mules 
to  the  mills,  which  are  within  the  town.  In  1 7 1 3, 
there  were  fix  of  thofe  mills,  which  the  Spaniards 
call  trapiches  :  and,  Frezier  fays,  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  a  feventh  of  that  fort,  which  was  to  be  called 
the  royal  engine,  with  hammers  and  pounders, 
that  can  bruife  or  grind  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
trapiches  •,  that  is,  fix  chefts  a  day,  each  cheft 
yielding  about  twelve  ounces  :  but  they  muft 
yield  two  to  pay  the  coft  ;  and  the  ounce  0.  go 
is  fold  here  for  twelve  or  thirteen  pieces  of  eig ,1 
caft,  or  about  two  pounds,  fifteen  (hillings  i  er 

ling.  .  , 

It  is  uncertain  what  thefe  mines  might  piOtiice, 

if  properly  managed  :  but  fome  computation  may 

be  formed,  from  an  account  given  by  a  Fleming, 

who  was  employed  in  working  them  in  the  >  ear 

1720.  The  town  is  open,  and  the  houfes  hand 

fcattered  up  and  down  in  a  very  irregular  manner  5 

the  inhabitants  being  about  700,  and  the  pei  ions 

>  r  o  employed 
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employed  in  the  mines  1 000  at  leaft.  Their  mills 
were  then  increafed  to  twelve  ;  and,  they  extracted 
from  the  mineral,  about  thirty  thoufand  ounces 
of  gold  in  a  year,  as  appeared  by  the  account 
given  in  by  the  infpedtor  of  the  mines  :  which 
gold  might  be  fold  on  the  fpot  for  about  fifty 
fhillings  an  ounce  •,  and  confequently  thefe  mines 
annually  yield  to  the  value  of  about  eighty  thoufand 
pounds  fterling. 

Besides  the  gold  mines,  there  are  feveral  mines 
of  iron,  brafs,  tin,  and  lead,  about  Copiapo  \ 
which  the  inhabitants  have  not  thought  proper  to 
work  :  though  the  lead  mines,  about  fixty  miles 
fouth  of  the  town,  are  imagined,  by  fome  intelli¬ 
gent  perfons,  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  gold  ones  : 
becaufe,  fome  people  who  have  vifited  them,  have 
picked  up,  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  feveral 
pounds  of  lapis  lazuli,  one  of  the  mofc  valuable 
commodities  in  the  world  ;  being  a  fort  of  preci¬ 
ous  ftone,  of  a  blue  colour,  veined  and  fpotted 
with  white  and  yellow,  which  is  principally  ufed  for 
making  ultramarine  :  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  this 
Chilefian  ftone  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  which 
comes  from  Perfm  and  Siam  \  but  is  rather  of  a 
deeper  blue,  with  fewer  veins.  Saltpetre  lies  upon 
the  ground  two  inches  thick  in  many  places i  which 
alone  would  be  fufficient  to  attraft  a  trade  in  any 
other  country.  In  the  Cordillera  mountains,  about 
one  hundred  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft,  there  are  mines 
of  the  fineft  fulphur,  or  brimftone,  that  can  be 
feen ;  which  is  taken  pure  from  a  vein  two  feet 
wide,  without  requiring  to  be  cleanfed,  and  is 
worth  three  pieces  of  eight,  or  about  eleven  fhil¬ 
lings  fterling,  a  quintal,  or  hundred  weight,  at 

,  the 
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f  he  cort  •  from  whence  it  is  carried  to  Lima.  And 
all  die  country  is  full  of  mines  of  fal  gemm,ju 
rock-falt  j  for  which  reafon  fweet  water  is  very 

‘“ill'  In  the  province  of  CUYO,  or  CHICUIYO, 
to  the  eaft  of  Chili,  beyond  the  Cordillera  moun¬ 
tains,  are  the  following  towns. 

,/f  MEN  DOC  A,  is  the  capital  of  the  ecu 

try  ^being  fimated  in  about  68“  25'  degrees  of  we r 
longitude^  and  34°  «'  of  fouth  latitude  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cordillera ,  clofe  by  the  pafs  01  tn 

.te  k«l.  »»  «  .,1  «  " 

a  river,  which,  with  the  Yuruyan,  falls  m  o 
lake  of  Gmnacacbe,  at  about  70  mi 
from  it  to  the  fouth-eaft.  This  town  had  its 
name  from  Mendoca,  vice-roy  of  Peru  and  wa 
built  by  Peter  Caftillo.  The  jefuits  have  a  colle0e 
here  ,  Ld  there  are  copper  mines  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  which  are  very  much  efteemed  or 

2d.  SAN  JUAN  de  la  F 

ct  John  of  the  Frontiers,  is  about  120 
ram'  from  St.  lW,  and  about  too  from  Mendoca 
to  the  north-eaft  ;  lying  alio  at  the  head  o  one  o 
A.  r;vers  that  runs  into  the  lake  of  Guanacache - 
La  Martiniere  fays,  it  is  now  the  chief  town  of 
Cuyo ;  being  the  moft  populous  place  in  the  cot,  ^ 
try ;  and  in  the  mountains  adjacent  to  1  , 

verv  rich  Giver  mines.  ,  r 

Id.  UCO,  is  about  7o  miles  to  the  fouth  of 

Mend:Clt  htfm7To^e,  is  .70  miles 

totLS^a,  and  70  nu.es  from 

,he  It  of  fooo  t  Tlw  two  Uft  monoonetf 

K.  4 
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towns.  However,  Ovalle  fays,  that,  in  his  time 
ail  thofe  places  began  to  increafe  ;  becaufe  the  weft 
part  of  Chili  was  overftocked  with  people,  which 
occafioned  many  Spaniards  to  remove  to  Cuyo. 

The  whole  country  is  remarkable  for  its  ferti¬ 
lity,  which  is  principally  owing  to  the  numerous 
rivulets  of  melted  fnow,  that  run  clown  from  the 
circumjacent  mountains  :  its  products  being  corn, 
wine,  and  oil ;  which  are  prodigious  in  quantity, 
and  excellent  in  quality. 


Section  VI. 

The  ijlands  of  Chili  ;  containing  a  particular  de¬ 
fer  ipi  ion  of  the  ijlands  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

* 

^  ^  ^  principal  illands  along  the  coaft  o f  Chili, 
A.  are  Nofir  a  Senora  de  Socoro ,  Chiloe,  Mocha , 
St.  Mary  s,  and  the  illands  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  other  illands  extending 
a  o ng  the  coaic  of  Chili,  from  46  to  42  deg.  of  fouth 
latitude,  which  are  called  the  Archipelago  of  Chonos 
the  principal  being  the  ifland  of  St.  Catalina , 
Llamas,  Inchin ,  Chunquen,  Manien ,  Nofir  a  Senora 
de  Socoro ,  de  los  Chonos  proper ,  Guafo,  Madalena , 
Caylm,  Lemui ,  Apiao,  Quinchao ,  Chauones ,  and  fome 
others  :  but  none  of  them  are  well  known,  except 
the  ifland  of  Nojira  Senora  de  Socoro , 

1 The  ifland  of  NOSTRA  SENORA  de  SO- 
CORO,  according  to  lord  Anfon’s  voyage,  lies  in  71 
aeg.  12  min.  of  weft  longitude  from  the  Lizard, 
which  laft  is  5  deg.  47  min.  weft  of  London-,  and  in 
^eo;  01  lotitii  latitude.  It  is  a  .fmalJ,  uninha¬ 
bited 
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K„J  Hland  but  fo  well  limited  for  foips  entering 
the  South  Seas ;  that  commodore  Jnfin, when  £e  |  ‘ 
the  coaft  of  Brajil,  ordered  his  captains,  as  foon 
they  had  paffed  the  Streights  le  Matre,  round Cap 
min  into  the  South  Seas,  to  rendezvous  at  this 
ifland,  and  from  thence  to  continue  their  couife  to 

the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The |  ~ 

rived  at  the  ifland  of  Socoro  on  the  8  th  of  May, 

1741  and  cruized  in  that  ftation  feveral  days, 

expectation  of  meeting  with  the  reft  of  his ^fqua- 

dron.  While  he  continued  here,  his  m 

perpetually  alarmed  with  the  fears  of  being  riven 
perpetually  appeared  too 

on  fhore  upon  this  ccait,  wn  FF 

crao-o-y  and  irregular  to  give  them  the  le  P 

pel  that,  infuchacafe,  any  of  them  could  poft 

efcape  immediate  deftruaion.  For  the  land 
had  a  moft  tremendous  afpeft  ;  the  moft  diftant 
part  ofot,  and  which  appeared  far  within  the  coun¬ 
try,  being  the  Andes,  extremely  high,  and  c 
vied  with  fnow  :  the  coaft  itfelf  ieem.ng  quite 
rocky  and  barren,  and  the  waters  edge  flu. ted 
with  precipices.  In  feme  places  they  d.fcerned 
feveral  deep  bays  running  into  the  land,  but  t 

«  i  .U  «  •* 2 

numbers  of  little  lflands  :  and,  thou^r  _ 

u  i-  u  hut  there  mio-ht  be  convenient  Ihelter 

In  fome'of  thofe  bays,  and  proper  channels  leading 

iZ ,  y«.  *  Z  «"  i ; 

coaft  had  they  been  driven  alhore  by  the  welte  n 
wtd’s,  which  blew  almoft  conftantly  there  they 
ot  expeft  to  have  avoided  the  lofs  of  their 
(hip  and  of  their  lives.  But  the  reft  of  the  Iqua- 
dron  could  not  join  the  commodore,  who,  after 
ftruggling  with  feveral  turbulent  ftorms,  and 
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Ing  an  increafe  of  the  fcurvy  among  his  men,  flood 

oi  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez ,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  9  th  of  June  following. 

.  Aboijt  tJie  latitude  of  4 7  degrees  fouth,  there 
is  an  ifland  near  which  the  Wager,  belonging  to 
commodore  Anfon\  fquadron,  and  commanded 
by  captain  Cheap, ,  was  loft  by  ftriking  on  a  funken 
lock  about  a  mulket-lhot  from  the  Ihore. 

2d.  CHILOE ,  is  an  ifland fttuated  between  7 1 0  oq/ 
«nd  7^  jo'  of  weft  longitude,  and  between  41 0  40 1 
and  44  degrees  of  fouth  latitude  :  being  about  1 50 
miles  long,  and  2 1  broad.  The  fouth  and  eaft 
parts  of  it  are  divided  from  the  continent  of  Chili 

*y  a  Part  of  the  fea>  which  is  about  30  miles  over* 
and  the  north  part  of  it  is  about  1 3  6  miles  fouth  of 
Baldivia.  The  coaft  is  very  fubjecft  to  ftorms,  and 
tempeftuous  weather,  efpecially  in  March  ;  when 
the  winter  begins,  and  prevents  fhips  from  putting 
to  fea  ;  lb  that  they  mull  continue  there  till  the 
ummei  returns,  and  the  north  winds  abate. 

i  he  face  or  the  country  is  various  ;  as  it  con- 
fifts  of  mountains,  vallies,  woods,  champaign, 
favannah,  or  meadow  and  marihy  grounds  ;  havfng 
iome  fine  fprings,  and  rivulets  of  frelh  water. 

According  to  Brewer  and  Sir  John  Nar- 
horoughy  it  abounded  in  corn,  cattle,-  and  fruit, 
botn  European  and  Indian ,  as  alio  ambergreafe : 
though  Techoy  and  fome  others  fay,  it  is  barren,  and 
one  or  the  pooreft  of  the  Spanijh  fettlements.  Thefe 
different  accounts  may  be  eafily  reconciled  :  for, 
when  Sir  John  Narborough  was  upon  the  ifland, 
there  were  feveral  plantations  well  cultivated  by 
th t  Spaniards  ;  which  were  afterwards  ruined  by  the 
native  Indians ,  who  recovered  the  country,  and 

left 
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•  7  i:„v  more  than  the  town  of 

left  *e  Shards  httle  ^  bu  d 

Cfr°A  "d  that  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  miferable 

” »«  *i“  “  >"*  “““  ” 
furnith  their  (mates jnt  the  Sfmiards,  in 

t ThE  t0W,"f  Si  the  Cfo7r>«>adalmoft  dnven 
the  year  i6oo,vhe  ,  town  Up- 

them  from  the Jon  the ^ Me,  in  4* 
on  the  liland  •,  being  •  de<  j)e  taet  fays,  it 

degrees,  20  min.  o  and  has  a  fmall  cattle, 

ftands  between tw  ’  .  but  the  town  has 

which  commands  the  ha  ^  houfes  Uefcat_ 

neither  watts  nor  ra^P^^^^nanner> 
tered  about  m  a  ve  y  S  Spaniards  have  air 

According  to  tnzi  ’  ,•  h  is  called  Chacoa  : 

»= 

but  always  are  about  forty  other 

•  Ss  about  Chiloe. ,  which  all  ^^-chifelago 

tinent.  , \/rc\  C  A  or  M.0  C lies 

3i.  The  idand  Va  la  MOCA,  m tQ 

a  fmall  diftance  from  the  coaft,  almolt  PP 

the  mouth  of  the  nver  mpm  •  in  the  year 

Oliver  mom,  who  w^  ^  ^  leagues  out 

1600,  fays,  this  1  with  a  ridge  of  hills  in 

at  fea  being  pretty  large,  river  def. 

the  middle,  from  whence  a  fr  in  an 

cends.  It  is  inhabited  by ^  ^ ,  from 
implacable  enmity  again  *  ?  tWs  ifland. 

whofe  cruelty  they  fled,  and  peoplea  spjL[jERG 
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SPILBERG,  the  Dutch  admiral,  who  wa5 
erem  , 6' 6  anchored  on  the  north-f.de  of  the 

nfThV"  I3fat,lomwater.  within  half  a  league 
Ot  the  more  ;  on  which  fide  the  land  is  low  %d 

ve,7  broad  .but  on  the  other  fide  there  are  many 

rocks,  agamft  which  the  waves  beat  with  PJ 

^ury.  He  landed  fome  boats,  and  the  natives  met 

him  wtth  refreihments  ;  treating  him  with  great 

marks  of  holpitality :  for  they  exchanged  iheep  for 

ac'mterh’  n  /  -  “d  °ther  trifleS  ;  bdt  would  no! 
aatmt  the  Dutch  into  their  houfes,  or  rather  the 

miferable  hutts  they  lived  in.  •; .  . 

Sir  John  Narborough  places  this  ifiand  in  ,8 
degrees,  3o  mm  of  fouth  latitude  ;  and  fays,  that 
the  Spaniards  told  him  there  was  gold  here  ,  but 
at  the  natives  were  unwilling  to  part  with  it 
U,.  FUNNEL,  Who  was“herePin 
that  they  durft  not  touch  at  this  ifiand,  for  fear  of 
being  murdered  by  the  natives,  who  are  always 

t  war  with  the  Spaniards,  and  think  all  white  men 
be  luch.  t 

the4!'4'  St'  ^fARr’S  i,land  Iies  a]moft  oppofite  to 
the  town  of  Conception,  not  many  miles  from  th» 

comment.  Frezier  fays,  it  is  low,  almoft  plai^ 

and  about  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  length  from 

lorth  to  fouth.  According  to  the  draught  of  Oliver 

Noon,  ,t  appears  to  be  lefs  than  La  Mocha  ;  but 

rues  m  hills  much  after  the  fame  manner  Soil 

for?  reprefents  a  large  bay  on  the  weft-fide  of  this 

ifiand  where  he  anchored  in  fix  fathom  water.  And 

So  John  Narborough  obferves,  that  there  is  .rood 

anchoring  on  the  north  fide  of  this  ifiand,  In  a 

ne  fandy  bay,  with  eight  or  nine  fathom  water. 

I  he  Spaniards  are  matters  of  this  ifiand,  and 

have 
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hive  a  fort  on  it  with  five  ^"^^ofefted 

^Thel  S^oTfl}jNtEtNJNDEZ,or 
JOHN  FERNANDES.  The  Spaniards  havegene- 
nllv  mentioned  two  iilands  under  this  name,  filling 
SemThe  greater  and  the  leffer :  the  greater  being 
alfo  called  Juan  Fernandez  proper,  or  La  deFun  , 
and  the  left  being  called  Mafa  Fuero  or  La  de  a 
Fuera,  becaufe  it  is  morediftantfrom  the  continen 
The  ill  and  of  Juan  de  Fernando ~  A«?f, 

La  de  Fierra,  is  fituated  about  degrees  of  weft 

longitude,  and  in  34  degrees,  45  m'n-  ° 
atitude  according  to  Damper,  and  the  chart 
5£d  in  commodore  AnforP s  voyage :  though 
captain  Sharp  places  it  in  33  degree  ,  4°  m.n 

rr  of  latitude  It  is  about  a  hundred  and  ten 
Cues  from  the  continent  of  Chili  v  being  about 
twdve  leagues  in  circumference,  accordmg^to 
Dumpier ;  governor  Pullen  lays,  it  1 
thirty-eight  and  forty  miles  round  •,  but,  accor 
ing  to  lord  Jnfon’s  voyage,  its  greateft 
between  four  and  five  leagues,  and  its  greateft 

breadth  fomewhat  Ih°n -f iflandis 

woods :  but  its  values  are  fine,  fruitful,  and  pleal.m  , 
interfperled  with  favannahs,  or  natural  m  ’ 

which  are  capable  of  great  improvements  fo  « 
to  produce  every  thing  agreeable  to  tie  cl 
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The  woods  afford  feveral  kinds  of  trees  fit  for 
building;  though  none  proper  for  mafts.  The 
grafs  of  the  favannahs  is  not  long  and  flaggy,  as 
in  the  other  parts  of  America ,  but  thick  andfhort; 
tnerefore,  fo  extremely  fit  for  grazing,  that  it  has 
been  averted,  thefe  favannahs  tre  capable  of  main 
taming  a  thoufand  head  of  cattle,  befides  goats, 

who  grow  fattefl  on  the  moll  barren  parts  of  the 
ifiand. 

Governor  Pullen ,  during  the  war  with  France 
and  Spam, ,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  was  con¬ 
futed  by  the  miniftry  how  it  was  practicable  to 
prevent  the  treafures  of  Peru  and  Chill ,  from  being 
brought  to  Europe  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  ;  as 
alfo,  how  to  exclude  the  French  from  that  traffic, 
wneieby  they  were  enabled  to  maintain  a  war  fo  long 
againft  the  confederates  :  in  confequence  of  whicht 
the  governor  advifed  the  miniftry  to  fend  a  fquadron 
of  men  of  war  into  the  South  Seas ,  to  be  ftationed 
at  this  ifiand.  He  oblerved,  that  the  feafon  of 
the  yeai  pioper  to  begin  this  voyage,  is  from  the 
firfl  to  the  middle  of  September  :  but  he  advifed, 
by  all  means,  that  they ffiould  fet  out  by  the  middle 
of  Augujl ,  to  make  their  arrival  fome  lfnall  time 
in  the  South  Seas ,  berore  the  French  trade  that  went 
the  fame  year  :  for,  by  this  meafure,  they  could 
hardly  fail  of  deftroying  all  the  ffiips  bound  there 
tiiat  feafon,  and  perhaps  meet  with  lome  returning 
home  ;  becaufe  they  muff  obferve  the  fame  time 
of  year,  and  return  by  the  fame  route  of  thole 
feas,  as  they  went  into  them  by.  The  route  they 
always  ufe  in  going  there,  he  fays,  is  by  or  round 
Cape  Horn ,  the  fouthermoft  promontory  of  all 
America :  for  they  never  venture  through  the 

ffraights 
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Straights  of  Magellan  ;  becaufe  they  find,  by ■*, 
cerience,  that  for  one  Ship  which  gets  throu  h, 
three  are  forced  back,  and  fo  lofe  their  voyage  that 
vear  to  the  ruin  of  their  owners :  but,  having 
i'ufficient  fea-room  the  other  way,  they  are  nevei 
Sed  to  any  inch  rifque.  After  they  have 
doubled  Cape  Horn ,  they  fleer  directly  for _  the  1 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  to  refrefh  their  f’f  \ 
in  frefh water;  for  they  never  raifled  that  Hand 
if  they  could  help  it ;  becaufe,  their  men  are  almoft 
all  in  the  fcurvy  by  that  time  and  it  would  mf  - 
iibly  occafion  a  mutiny,  if  the  captain  fhould  e^ 
fufe  touching  there.  But  what  principally  induced 

him  to  mention  the  fettling  0  t.lsl  [and-  by 

breeding  of  cattle,  and  cultivating  the  land  ,  y 
which  means  great  “age  might  accrue  to  he 
inhabitants;  becaufe  the  fh.ps  that  pa&  the  ftre>ghts 
of  Magellan,  or  by  Cape  Hern,  conftant  y 
here  on  account  of  their  men  having,  by  this 
time,  contracted  an  epidemic  fcurvy.  The  gover¬ 
nor  forefaw  one  objedion  which  wou.d  be  made 
his  oropofal ;  and  that  was,  the  difficulty  theie 
would  be  in  maintaining  this  fettlement  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  Britain,  and  from  any  Bnt.fi  cc ^  - 
nies  •  but  to  this  he  anfwered,  tnat  no  ifland  was 
more  capable  of  being  fortified,  fo  as  to  re  1  any 
enemy  who  could  attack  it  in  that  part  ^ 
world :  for  there  are  only  two  bay.. 

and  moil  barren  part  ot  tne  ifiana,  is  ^  tural 
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tural  ftrength,  that  a  fmall  body  of  men  might  de¬ 
fend  it,  again  ft  the  greateft  force  that  could  be 
brought  to  afTail  it. 

This  ifland  was  difcovered  by  Juan  Fernando , 
in  a  voyage  he  made  from  Lima  to  Baldivia ;  who 
was  pleated  with  its  fituation,  foil,  and  climate  i 
therefore,  he  refolved  to  fettle  it  ;  imagining  that 
its  produce  might  very  well  fuppcrt  four  or  five 
hundred  families;  On  his  return  to  Lima ,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  get  a  patent  for  that  purpofe  ;  and, 
in  his  firft  inflance,  was  favourably  received ;  though 
he  was  not  able  to  obtain  the  grant  at  laft  j  fo  that 
it  has  continued  uninhabited  ever  lince. 

Commodore  Anfon  was  particularly  induftrious 
in  direfling  the  roads  and  coafts  of  this  ifland  to 
be  furveyed,  and  other  obfervations  to  be  made ; 
knowing,  from  his  own  experience,  of  how  great 
confequence  thefe  materials  might  prove  to  any 
Britifh  veffels  employed  in  thole  feas.  The  pub- 
lifher  of  his  voyage  gives  a  diftinft  account  of  the 
fituation,  productions,  and  conveniences  of  this 
ifland  ;  which  particulars,  he  fays,  they  were  well 
enabled  to  be  minutely  inftrufted  in,  during  their 
three  months  continuance  there ;  and  adds,  that 
thefe  advantages  belonging  to  this  ifland,  will  merit 
a  circumftantial  delcription,  as  it  is  the  only  com¬ 
modious  place  in  thofe  feas,  where  Britijh  cruizers 
can  refrefh  and  recover  their  men  after  their  paffage 
round  Cape  Horn ,  and  where  they  may  remain  for 
fome  time  without  alarming  the  SpanijJj  coaft. 

It  was  on  the  9th  o  {June,  1741,  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  board  the  Centurion^  firft  defcried  the  ifland 
of  Juan  Fernandez  ;  bearing  N.  by  E.  4-  £.  at 
eleven  or  twelve  leagues  diftance  •,  and  appearing 

to 
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to  be  a  very  mountainous  place,  extremely  ragged 
and  irregular  :  though,  when  they  came  neaier 
in  with  the  fhore,  they  could  difcover,  that  the 
broken  craggy  precipices,  which  appeared  fo  un- 
promifing  at  a  diftance,  were  far  from  barren,  be¬ 
ing  in  moft  places  covered  with  woods  j  and  that, 
between  them,  there  were  every  where  interfperfed 
the  fined  vallies,  cloathed  with  a  moft  beautiful 
verdure,  and  watered  with  numerous  ftreams  and 
cafcades ;  no  valley  of  any  extent,  being  unpro¬ 
vided  of  its  proper  rill  j  which  gave  infinite  plea- 
fure  to  the  commodore,  as  moft  of  his  people  were 
feverely  affli&ed  with  the  fcurvy,  and  were  obliged 
to  be  fent  on  fhore  for  their  recovery. 

The  only  fafe  anchoring  at  this  ifland  is  on  the 
north-fide,  where  there  are  three  bays :  but  the 
middlemoft,  known  by  the  name  of  Cumberland- 
Bay ,  is  the  wideft  and  deepeft,  and,  in  all  refpeds, 
much  the  beft  :  for  the  other  two,  denominated 
the  eaft  and  weft  bays,  are  fcarcely  more  than  good 
landing  places,  where  boats  may  conveniently  put 
their  calks  on  fhore. 

CUMBERLAND  -  BAT  is  well  fecured  to  the 
fouthward,  and  is  only  expofed  from  the  N.  by  W. 
to  the  E.  by  S.  but,  as  the  northerly  winds  feldom 
blow  in  that  climate,  and  never  with  any  violence, 
the  danger  from  that  quarter  is  not  worth  attend¬ 
ing  to :  however,  the  fouthern  winds,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  prevail  here,  frequently  blow  off  the  land 
in  violent  gufts  and  fqualls,  which  feldom  laft 
longer  than  two  or  three  minutes.  It  is  advifeable 
for°all  fhips  to  anchor  on  the  weftern  fide  of  this 
bay,  within  little  more  than  two  cables  length  of 
the  beach  :  where  they  may  ride  in  forty  fathom 
Vol.  I.  £> 
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oi  water,  and  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  fh  eltered 
from  a  large  heavy  Tea,  which  comes  rolling  in 
whenever  an  eaftern  or  a  weftern  wind  blows. 

The  northern  part  of  this  ifland,  is  compofed 
of  high  craggy  hills,  many  of  which  are  inaccefli* 
ble,  though  generally  covered  with  trees  :  but  the 
foil  is  fo  loofe  and  fhallow,  that  very  large  trees  on 
the  hills  foon  perifh  for  want  of  root,  and  are  then 
eafily  overturned  j  which  occafioned  the  death  of 
one  of  commodore  Anfon\  failors.  The  Spani/h 
prifoners  obferved,  to  the  commodore,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  hills  in  fome  part  of  the  ifland 
was  like  that  of  the  mountains  in  Chili,  where  the 
gold  is  found  :  fo  that  it  is  not  impofiible  but  mines 
might  be  difcovered  here.  In  fome  places,  there 
are  feveral  hills  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  red  earth,  ex¬ 
ceeding  vermilion  in  colour ;  which,  perhaps,  on 
examination,  might  prove  ufeful  for  many  purpofes. 

The  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland  is  widely  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  reft  •,  being  dry,  ftoney,  and  defti- 
tute  of  trees  j  as  alfo  very  low  and  flat,  compared 
with  the  hills  on  the  northern  part :  it  is  furrounded 
by  a  fteep  fhore  ;  and,  having  little  or  no  frefh 
water,  is  never  frequented  by  fhips  :  befides,  it  is 
expofed  to  the  foutherly  wind,  which  generally 
blows  here  the  whole  year  round,  and  very  hard  in 
the  winter  folftice. 

The  trees,  of  which  the  woodson  the  northern 
fide  of  the  ifland  are  compofed,  are  moft  of  them 
aromatics,  and  of  many  different  forts :  but  there 
are  none  of  them  of  a  flze  to  yield  any  conflderable 
timber,  except  the  myrtle-trees,  which  are  the 
largeft  on  the  ifland  ;  though  even  thefe  will  not 
work  to  a  greater  length  than  forty  feet.  The  top 

of 
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bf  the  myrtle-tree  is  circular,  and  appears  as  uni¬ 
form  and  regular,  as  if  it  had  been  clipped  by  art  5 
bearing  on  its  back  an  excrefcence  like  mofs,  which 
in  tafte  and  fmell,  refembles  garlic.  There  is  alfo 
the  piemento-tree  j  and  the  cabbage- tree,  which 
generally  grows  on  the  precipices,  and  in  no  great 
plenty,  each  tree  yielding  only  a  Angle  cabbage. 

Excdusive  of  a  great  number  of  plants  of  various 
kinds;  hot  commonly  known  to  mariners,  almoft 
all  the  vegetables  are  found  here,  which  are  ufua  y 
efteemed  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  cure  o 
thofe  fcorbutic  diforders,  which  are  contrafted  by 
fait  diet,  and  long  voyages.  There  are  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  creffes;  and  purflain ;  with  excellent 
wild  forrel,  and  a  vaft  profufion  of  turnips,  and 
Sicilian  radifhes :  befides,  there  are  many  acres  of 

ground  covered  With  oats  and  clover.  ^  ,  > 

g  The  excellence  of  the  climate,  and  the  loofe- 
nefs  of  the  foil,  render  the  place  extremely  proper 
for  all  kinds  of  vegetation  :  for,  if  the  groun da 
»ny  where  accidentally  turned  up,  it  a  ‘nunedi- 
ately  overgrown  with  turnips,  and  Sicilian i  radifhes. 
Commodore  Anfon,  therefore,  having  *ith .him 
garden-feeds  of  all  kinds,  and  (tones  of  different 
forts  of  fruits,  fowed  lattices,  carrots,  and  other 
garden-plants ;  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
his  countrymen  who  fhould  touch  here  again  He 
alfo  fet  in  the  woods  a  great  variety  of  plumb, 
apricot,  and  peach-ftones  •,  the  laft  of  which  have 
throve  to  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

This  may  be  fufficient  in  general,  as  to  the  foil 
and  vegetable  produftions  of  the  ifland  s  but  the 
face  of  the  country,  at  lead  the  north  part of  * 
fo  extremely  Angular,  as  to  mem  a  P««oilar 
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confideration.  The  woods,  which  cover  moft  of 
the  fteepeft  hills,  are  free  from  all  buffies  and  un¬ 
derwood  •,  aftoraing  an  eafy  paflage  through  every 
part  of  them  ;  and  the  irregularities  of  the  hills 
and  precipices,  neceffarily  trace  out,  by  their  va¬ 
rious  combinations,  a  great  number  of  romantic  val- 
lies  ;  moll  of  which  have  a  ftream  of  the  cleareft 
water  running  through  them,  that  tumble  in  caf- 
cades  from  rock  to  rock,  as  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  by  the  courfe  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  is, 
at  any  time,  broken  into  a  fudden  ffiarp  defcent. 
But  fome  particular  fpots  occurred  in  thefe  vallies, 
v/here  the  ffiade  and  fragrance  of  the  contiguous 
woods,  the  loftinefs  of  the  over-hanging  rocks,  and 
the  tranfparency  and  frequent  falls  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ftreams,  prefented  fcenes  of  fuch  elegance 
and  dignity,  as  would  be  rivalled  with  difficulty  in 
any  other  part  of  the  globe  :  for  it  is  in  this  place, 
perhaps,  that  the  fimple  productions  of  unaffifted 
nature,  may  be  laid  to  excel  all  the  fictitious  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  moft  animated  imagination. 

Former  writers  have  related,  that  this  illand 
abounded  with  great  numbers  of  goats,  and  their 
accounts  are  not  to  be  queftioned  ;  as  this  place 
was  the  ufual  haunt  of  the  buccaneers  and  priva¬ 
teers,  who  formerly  frequented  thole  feas.  There 
are  two  inftances  to  confirm  this ;  one  of  a  Mof- 
quito  Indian ,  and  the  other  of  Alexander  Selkirk ,  a 
Scotchman ,  who  were  left  here  by  their  refpe&ive 
fhips,  lived  alone  upon  the  illand  for  feveral  years, 
and  confequently  were  no  ftrangers  to  its  produce. 
Selkirk ,  who  was  the  laft,  after  a  ftay  of  between 
four  and  five  years,  was  taken  off  the  place  by  the- 
Duke  and  But  chefs  privateers  of  Brijiol ,  in  1 709 ; 

whole 
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whofe  manner  of  life,  during  his  .folitude,  was,  in 
moft  particulars  very  remarkable ;  and  he  tells  us, 

among  other  things,  that,  as  he  often  caught  more 

goats  than  he  wanted,  he  fometimes  marked  then 
ears,  and  let  them  go  ;  which  was  found  to  be 
true  when  commodore  Anfon  was  here tor  his 
men  caught  feveral  of  thefe  animals  marked  in  this 
manner.  But  the  goats  are  now  much  dimimlhed, 
through  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  ap¬ 
prized  of  the  advantages  which  the  buccaneers  and 
privateers  drew  from  the  provifions  of  goats- flelln 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  extirpate  the  breed, 
to  deprive  their  enemies  of  this  relief.  For  which 
purpofe,  they  have  put  on  fhore  great  numbers  of 
large  dogs,  who  have  increafed  a-pace,  and  have 
deftroyed  all  the  goats  in  the  acceflible  parts  ot  t  re 
country ;  fo  that  there  now  remain  only  a  few 
among  the  craggs  and  precipices,  where  the  dogs 
cannot  follow  them.  Thefe  are  divided  into  fepa- 
rate  herds,  of  twenty  or  thirty  each,  that  inhabit 
diftinft  faftneffes,  and  never  mingle  with  each 
other  •  by  which  means  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
kill  them  ;  and  the  whole  number  in  all  the  herds 
together  are  thought  fcarcely  to  exceed  two  hundred 

upon  the  whole  ifland.  r], 

The  do-s,  who  are  matters  of  all  the  acceflible 

parts  of  the  ifland,  are  of  various  lands ;  fome 
of  them  very  large,  and  are  multiplied  to  a  pro¬ 
digious  degree  :  but,  as  it  is  feldom  that  goats  fall 
iii  their  way,  it  is  imagined  they  live  principally 

"7,  —St  A.!..',  m.  «.  M  rf  « 

ino-  fifh,  and  as  goats-tteffi  was  fcarce,  they  began 
to°eat  feals,  which  they  came  to  rehliby  degrees, 

S  3 
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and  called  it  lamb :  befides,  they  eat  another  am¬ 
phibious  creature,  called  a  fea-lion,  which  they 
called  beef.  Seals  are  found  here  in  the  greateft 
plenty  of  any  part  of  the  world  ;  their  (kins  being 
of  an  extraordinary  value  for  the  finenefs  of  their 
furs,  and  their  fat  makes  very  good  train-oil. 
The  fea-lion  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  feal, 
but  is  much  larger ;  for,  when  arrived  to  full 
growth,  they  are  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  from  eight  to  fifteen  in  circumference. 
Their  (kin  is  about  an  inch  thick,  beneath  which 
is  at  lead  a  foot  of  fat  before  a  man  can  come  at 
either  lean  or  bones,  and  the  fat  of  fome  of  the 
largeft  will  afford  a  butt  of  oil :  they  are  likewife 
fo  full  of  blood,  that  if  they  are  deeply  wounded 
in  a  dozen  places,  there  will  inffantly  gufh  out  as 
many  fountains  of  blood,  (pouting  to  a  coniiderable 
diftance ;  and  it  is  known  that  one  of  them  will 
bleed  two  hogfheads  full.  Their  (kins  are  covered 
with  (hort  hair,  of  a  light  dun  colour ;  but  their 
tails,  and  their  fins,  which  ferve  them  for  feet  on 
(hore,  are  almoft  black  :  their  fins,  or  feet,  are 
divided  at  the  ends  like  fingers ;  the  limb  which 
joins  them  not  reaching  to  the  extremities,  and 
each  of  thefe  fingers  is  furnifhed  with  a  nail.  The 
males  have  a  large  fnout,  or  trunk,  hanging  down 
five  or  fix  inches  below  the  end  of  the  upper-jaw  j 
which  the  females  have  not,  nor  are  they  of  fo 
large  a  fize.  Thele  animals  divide  their  time 
equally  between  the  land  and  lea  ;  continuing  at 
fea  all  the  fummer,  and  coming  on  fhore  at  the 
fetting  in  of  the  winter,  where  they  refide  during 
all  that  feafon.  In  this  interval  they  engender, 
and  bring  forth  their  young  j  having  generally 
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near  the  banks  of  the  frefh-water  ftreams  -  and, 
When  not  employed  in  feeding,  ^eep  m  herds  'n 

the  moil  miry  places  they  can  find. 

Anfon's  people  killed  many  of  thefe  animals  tor 
food  •  particularly  for  their  hearts  and  tongues, 
which  were  efteemed  as  very  good  eating,  and 
Preferable  even  to  thofe  of  bullocks.  In  generJ, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  killing  them  ■,  becaufe  they 
are  incapable  either  of  efcaping  or  refiftmD, 
their  motion  is  the  moll  unwieldy  that  can  be  con- 

S ‘  *«r  bUbUr,  .n  ,h.  — 

proving,  is  agitated  in  large  waves  under 
& These  are  the  principal  animals,  which l  com- 

bbs  rywse.  ? s 
astssssrs^^s 
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anT«  whlleTyTs  well  Hored  with  great ^ 

of  filh  •,  having  large  c°d,  cava  ofa  peculiar 
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like  a  carp  in  lhape,  and  very  delicious  in  fade. 
The  beach,  indeed,  is  every  where  lb  full  of  rocks 
and  loofe  ftones,  that  there  is  no  po/Iibility  of 
haling  the  feyne ;  but  great  quantities  of  fifh  are 
to  be  caught  in  angling ;  and  the  craw-fifli  lie  in 
great  abundance  near  the  watei’s  edge,  weiohino- 
generally  eight  or  nine  pounds  a-piece,  and  of  a 
mod  excellent  flavour. 

This  illand  is  fo  well  fituated  for  makino-  repri- 
zals  upon  the  Spaniards  in  the  South-Seas. ’  that, 
during  the  late  war,  the  Spanijh  merchants  ex- 
prefsly  ordered  their  captains  to  keep  out  of  fight 
of  it ;  as  well  knowing,  that,  if  any  Englith  fqua- 
dron  was  in  thofe  feas,  the  ifland  of  Fernandez 
was  molt  probably  the  place  of  their  rendezvous. 

I  he  illand  of  Mafa  Fuero,  is  about  twenty-two 
leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Juan  Fernandez ;  being 
near  four  miles  in  length.  It  had  been  repre 
rented,  by  former  navigators,  as  a  barren  rock  ■ 
but,  while  commodore  Anfin  was  at  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez, ^  he  was  joined  by  the  Gloucefier,  com¬ 
manded  by  captain  Mitchel,  who  acouainted  the 
commodore,  that  he  had  been  forced  by  the  winds 
as  tar  as  this  illand  ;  and  that  he  endeavoured  to 
fend  his  boat  on  Ihore  there  for  water,  of  which 
he  could  obferve  feveral  ftreams ;  but  the  wind 
blew  fo  ftrong  upon  the  Ihore,  and  occafioned  fuch 
a  mrf,  that  it  was  lmpoffibie  for  the  boat  to  land  • 
though  the  attempt  was  not  altogether  ufelefs  as 
his  people  returned  with  a  boat-load  of  fifh.  The 
captain  alfo  allured  the  commodore,  that  this  ifland 
was  almoft  every  Where  covered  witl,  trees  and 

•VfKkm?i  arha&  that  '*  aPPeared  toWm  far  from 
unpofiible  but  lome  fmall  bay  might  be  found  on 

it) 
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it,  which  might  afford  fufficient  (helter  for  any  (hip 

defirous  of  refrefhing  there. 

In  confequence  of  this  intelligence,  the  commo¬ 
dore  fent  the  Fryal  floop  to  examine  this  ifiand  ; 
which  was  accordingly  done  *,  and,  as  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  may  be  of  great  confequence  hereafter, 
the  accounts  given  of  this  place,  to  the  commodore, 

are  neceffary  to  be  inferted. 

The  Tryal  floop  found  that  it  bore  from  the 
greater  Juan  Fernandez  W.  by  S.  and  that  it  was 
a  much  larger  and  better  fpot  than  had  been  gene¬ 
rally  reported  :  for  former  writers  have  reprefented 
it  as  a  fmall  barren  rock,  deftitute  of  wood  and 
water,  and  altogether  inacceffible  :  but  the  Fryal’s 
people  found  it  was  covered  with  trees,  and  that 
there  were  feveral  fine  falls  of  water  pouring  down 
its  fides  into  the  fea.  They  alfo  found,  that  there 
was  a  place  where  a  fhip  might  come  to  an  anchor 
on  the  north  fide  of  it  ;  though  the  anchorage  is 
inconvenient ;  for  the  bank  extends  but  a  little  way, 
is  fteep,  and  has  very  deep  water  upon  it ;  fo  that 
fhips  muff  come  to  an  anchor  very  near  the  fhore, 
and  there  lie  expofed  to  all  the  winds  but  a  fouther- 
ly  one  :  and,  befides  the  inconvenience  of  the  an¬ 
chorage,  there  is  likewife  a  reef  of  rocks  running 
off  the  eaftern  point  of  the  ifiand,  about  two  miles 
in  length  i  though  there  is  little  danger  to  be  feared 
from  them,  becaufe  they  are  always  to  be  feen  by 

the  feas  breaking  over  them. 

This  place  has  at  prefent  one  advantage  beyond 
the  ifiand  of  Juan  Fernandez  proper ;  for  it 
abounds  with  goats,  who  have  not  been  accuftomed 
to  be  difturbed,  and  are  no  ways  fhy  or  apprehen- 
five  of  danger,  till  they  have  been  frequently  fired 
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at.  Thefe  animals  refide  here  in  great  tranquility ; 
becaufe  the  Spaniards  have  not  thought  the  ifland 
connderable  enough  to  be  frequented  by  their  ene¬ 
mies,  and  therefore  have  not  been  folicitous  to  def- 
troy  the  provifions  upon  it ;  fo  that  no  dogs  were 
on  the  ifland  when  the  Fryal  (loop  was  there  : 
though,  it  is  probable,  the  Spaniards  will  not  ne¬ 
glect  to  deflroy  the  goats  here,  as  well  as  upon  the 
other  ifland,  fince  they  are  now  fenfible  that  they 
can  be  ferviceable  to  their  enemies.  Befides  the 
goats,  the  Tryal’s  people  found  there  great  numbers 
of  feals  and  fea-Iions  :  and,  upon  the  whole,  they 
feemed  to  imagine,  that  though  it  was  not  the  mofb 
eligible  place  for  a  jfhip  to  refrelh  at  •,  yet,  in  cafe 
of  neceffity,  it  might  afford  fome  fort  of  fhelter, 
and  prove  of  confiderable  ufe,  efpecially  to  a  jfingle 
Ihip,  who  might  apprehend  meeting  with  a  fuperior 
force  at  the  other  ifland. 

Commodore  Anfon  continued  on  the  ifland  of 
Juan  Fernandez ,  or  cruizing  about  it,  from  the 
1 2th  of  June ,  to  the  ipth  of  September  1741,  when 
the  feafon  fet  in  for  navigating  thefe  feas,  and  the 
commodore  proceeded  upon  his  voyage  ;  having 
firft  fent  out  captain  Mitchel ,  in  the  Gloucejier ,  with 
orders  to  proceed  to  the  latitude  of  five  degrees 
fouth,  and  to  cruize  there  off  the  high  land  of 
Paita,  at  fuch  a  diflance  from  fhore,  as  fhould  pre¬ 
vent  his  being  difcovered  :  on  which  ftation  he 
was  to  continue,  till  he  fhould  be  joined  by  the 
commodore  ,  which  would  be  whenever  it  fhould 
be  known  that  the  vice-roy  had  fitted  out  the  fhips 
at  Callao  i  or,  on  Mr.  AnfoAs  receiving  any  other 
intelligence,  that  fhould  make  it  neceffary  to  unite 
their  ftrength,  • 

CHAP. 
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‘The  Description  of  PARAGUAY, 

or  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA. 


I  9 


Section  I* 

fht  extent,  and  nature  of  the  country  ;  with  fome 
account  of  the  Indians.  In  what  mamf'thf^f 
tueuefe  firft  invaded  ths  country,  under  A  exius 
Garcia  What  difcoveries  were  made  hereby  Se- 
baftian  Cabot »  and  how  the  Spaniards  made  the, r 
fettlements  in  this  country,  under  Don  Pedro  de 
Mendoza:  with  fome  remarks  on  the ■jefuits  of 
Paraguay.  The  fix  diJkiSs,  or  fub-divifions,  of 
this  ‘province  ;  with  a  particular  account  of  thofe 
./Paraguay  proper,  and  Tucuman  ;  their  prin¬ 
cipal  towns,  number  of  inhabitants,  rivers,  and 

trade . 

^  H I S  extenfive  trad  of  territory  received  its 

alfo  on  the  weft  by  another  part  o  er 
utmoft  northern  boundaries  are  generally  placed 
in  12  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  beyond  thetown^f 
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Porto  de  los  Reyes ,  which  is  fituated  at  the  top  of 
the  lake  of  Xarayes  :  and  the  fouthern  borders  are 
commonly  fet  down  in  35  degrees  30  minutes  :  fo 
that  it  is  about  1380  miles  in  length.  It  alfo  ex¬ 
tends  from  about  the  48th  to  the  66th  degree  of 
weft  longitude,  in  the  broadeft  part ;  which  is  from 
the  Andes,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Francis : 
fo  that  its  greateft  breadth  is  about  1080  miles  ; 
though  not  above  half  that  number  on  the  fouth 
extremity,  where  it  is  narroweft. 

It  is  an  old  obfervation,  that  names  are  not  al¬ 
ways  impofed  according  to  the  reafon  of  things  : 
thus  Columbus ,  who  difcovered  the  new  world,  had 
not  the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  it  ;  but  it 
was  called  America ,  from  Americas  Vefputius ,  who 
defcribed  it,  or  at  leaft  firft  publilhed  his  defcrip- 
tions  to  the  world  :  and,  in  the  fame  manner,  the 
Spaniards  call  that  great  river,  which  falls  into  the 
ocean  in  35  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  Rio  de  la 
Plata  ;  though,  in  reality,  it  is  the  leaft  of  three 
rivers,  which  compofe  that  magnificent  ftream. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  great  river  of  Paraguay , 
which  rifes  in  the  latitude  of  1 6  ;  and,  fomewhat 
below  the  city  of  AJJumption ,  it  joins  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata ,  in  the  latitude  of  about  25.  About  100 
miles  lower,  they  are  joined  by  the  great  river  Pa¬ 
rana  :  befides,  there  are  feveral  other  rivers,  which 
concur  in  forming  fo  great  a  body  of  water  in  fo 
long  a  courfe,  and  roll  in  conjunction  towards  the 
fea. 

That  part  of  this  country,  which  lies  weft  of 
the  river  Paraguay,  confifts  of  large  plain  lands,  ex¬ 
tending  about  750  miles  in  length  ;  without  any 
trees  ;  or,  at  leaft,  any  thing  that  looks  like  tim¬ 
ber  : 
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ber  •  but,  in  the  country  to  the  eaftward  of  that 
rive'r,  Which  borders  on  Brazil,  there  is  a  vanety 
of  hills  and  vallies,  of  woods  and  champaign. 

The  north  part  of  this  country,  which  lies  in  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  has  annually  very  heavy  rains 
florins,  and  tempefts,  when  the  fun  is  vertical,  in 
November  and  December ;  as  other  countries  have, 
whlh  lie  in  the  fame  latitude  within  the  fouthern 
tropic.  At  this  time,  all  the  Hat  country  is  over¬ 
flowed;  their  citterns,  and  refervoirs  of  water,  bang 
replenilhed,  which  ferve  them  the  reft  °f :  the year, 
till  the  rains  return  :  their  lands  are  moiftened  fo 
as  to  be  capable  of  tillage  ;  and,  whenever  thefe 
rains  fail,  it  occafions  a  famine  among  the  inhabi- 

W  But  it  is  direftly  contrary,  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  lies  fouth  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  5 
for  it  is  fummer  there  in  November,  December,  and 
January  :  when  the  rivers  that  rife  within  the  tro¬ 
pics  fwell  after  the  rains  are  fallen,  and  overflow 

their  banks  as  they  pafs  through  the  fouthern  parts 

of  the  country,  which  they  enrich  with  a  gi 

"'the  Indians  of  Paraguay  are  reprefented  as  a 
brave  people  ;  having  defeated  feveral  confiderable 
bodies  of  Spaniards,  when  they  firft  invaded thel£ 
country.  It  was  a  great  many  years  before,  the 
Spaniards  could  fix  themfelves  even  in  the  plains 1 . 
and  the  natives  defended  themfelves  fo  well  in  the 
woods  and  mountains,  to  the  eaftward  of  the  rive 
Uragua,  that  they  were  never  fubdued,  till  the  jjuit^ 
found  means  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  their  good 
opinion,  and  brought  them  into  a  kind  or  fuL  - 
fion  to  thefe  artful  miflionaries,  by  the  fora  of 
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flattery,  and  without  the  leaft  compulfion  of  arms  5 
where  thefe  divines  live  like  fovereign  princes,  and 
have  founded  a  kind  of  government  that  never  be¬ 
fore  exifted  in  the  world  ;  which  will  be  more  par¬ 
ticularly  reprefented  under  the  diviflon  of  Indian 
America. 

The  firft  adventurer  that  penetrated  into  this 
country  was  Alexius  Garcia ,  a  Portuguefe  ;  who 
was  lent  upon  that  enterprize,  by  the  governor  of 
Brafil,  in  the  year  1524  •  when  he  marched  acrofs 
La  Plata ,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Peru,  where  he 
amafled  a  great  quantity  of  plate  :  but  was  cut  off 
by  the  Indians ,  on  his  return,  with  molt  of  his 
men  :  and  George  Sedenho ,  who  was  fent  out  with 

a  party  to  fupport  him,  alfo  lhared  the  fame  refer¬ 
able  fate. 

SEBASTIAN  CABOT  was  employed,  in  the 
year  1526,  by  the  emperor  Charles  Vth,  to  make  a 
farther  difcovery  of  fouth  America.  He  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata ,  which  was  firft 
difcovered  by  John  Diaz  de  Solis ,  in  1515  ;  failed 
up  that  river  as  far  as  the  place  where  Garcia  was 
defeated,  and  met  with  the  plate  he  had  accumu¬ 
lated  on  the  confines  of  Peru ,  which  he  purchafed 
of  the  natives  for  an  inconfiderable  value  ;  and 
concluded  he  had  made  an  important  difcovery  ;  as 
he  apprehended  this  treafure  to  be  the  product  of 
Paraguay.  Accordingly,  he  ereded  a  fort  where  the 
town  of  AJfumption  now  ftands  :  after  which,  he 
detached  Alvara  Ramon ,  with  one  of  his  lhips,  to 
fail  up  the  river  Uragua,  and  get  farther  intelligence 
of  the  mines,  which  he  imagined  were  to  be  found 
near  the  banks  of  that  river  :  but  Ramon,  and  his 
people,  were  cut  off  by  the  natives. 


When 
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W„„  Cabot  had  made  feme  farther  difeoveries 
of  the  country,  he  fent  Ferdinand  Calderon,  and 
George  Barlow,  with  intelligence  thereof  to  Spam, 
who 'delivered  their  dutches  to  the  emperor,  at 
Toledo,  about  the  end  of  December,  1527-  UPon 
this  advice,  his  imperial  majefty  offered  the  mer¬ 
chants,  who  had  contributed  towards  the  expenc 
of  this  voyage,  that  they  might  continue  the  expe¬ 
dition,  and  fhare  in  the  profits  •,  which  they  refu  . 
and  his  majefty  took  it  all  upon  h.mfelf k  l  * 
though  the  confequence  of  maintaining  a  difeovery, 
600  miles  in  length,  was  fo  confiderable  a  thing, 
nothing  was  done  for  along  time  upon  this  occafion. 
However,  Cabot  continued  in  expeftation  of  Ap¬ 
plies  for  about  five  years  •,  when  his  patience was 
exhaufted,  and  he  returned  to  Spam  with °ne Hhp, 
which  he  had  faved,  and  all  the  men  that  were  left 
alive  He  repaired  immediately  to  court,  and  in¬ 
formed  the  emperor  of  the  nature  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion  ,  the  fubftance  of  his  relation  being  as  follows . 
That  the  chief  race  of  the  Indians,  m  thofe  parts, 
was  that  of  the  Cmramies,  a  warlike,  treacherous, 
and  imperious  people,  who  called  all  the  other  u- 
fans  (laves  that  could  not  fpeak  their  language  1 
continually  waging  war  on  them,  wherein  h  y 
were  extremely  bloody  and  crue  kiUing  *  ^y 
could  without  taking  any  pnfoners.  The  terntoi) 
of  the  city  De  la  Plata  was  inhabited  by  this  nation, 
and  their  country  extended  above  1500  miles  1 
from  whence  they  invaded  Peru  and  returned 
home  in  a  viftorious  manner  :  but  Cabot  con- 
eluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  thefe  p 
pie  •  eftablifhed  the  colony  of  San  Efpritus  ;  got 
information  of  them  concerning  the  country,* 
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alio  of  the  gold  and  filver  of  Peru  ;  from  whence 
the  river  was  called  De  la  Plata,  or  of  plate,  or  fil¬ 
ver,  for  there  is  none  in  its  neighbourhood  j  and 
he  found  feveral  valuable  Hones,  which  the  natives 
gave  by  way  of  barter.  He  alfo  reported  that  the 
country  was  very  plentiful  and  temperate  ;  the  na¬ 
tions,  in  it,  being  the  Charruans ,  and  ^uiondies  ;  in 
the  iilands  Guaranies  ;  higher  up,  on  a  river  on  the 
left  hand,  the  Carcarans  \  ftill  higher  up,  the 
■ Trimbuns ,  Currundans ,  and  Camies  j  farther  on,  the 
Quilbafans ,  Colihines ,  and  Chanans ;  next,  the  M.e~ 
voretans ,  and  the  Mepenes  ;  beyond  which,  there 
were  twenty-levcn  other  nations  of  different  names, 
©uftoms,  and  languages. 

CABOL  found,  that  credit  was  the  more  readily 
given  to  this  report,  as  he  had  brought  home  fo 
confiderable  a  quantity  of  treafiire.  Upon  which, 
feveral  of  the  beft  families  in  Spain  follicited 
the  court  to  be  fent  on  an  expedition  to  Paraguay  : 
in  confequence  of  which,  a  body  of  2200  land  men, 
befides  marines,  were  embarked  for  the  river  of 
Plata  ;  among  whom  were  thirty  heirs  of  noble 
families  ;  and  the  whole  was  commanded  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Mendoza  ;  who  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  La  Plata ,  and  founded  the  town  of  Buenos 
Ayh es,  in  1 535*  But  this  was  not  done  without 
great  oppofition  from  the  natives,  who  defeated 
feveral  bodies  of  Spaniards  :  after  which,  Mendoza 
returned  to  Spain  ;  leaving  Oyola,  his  deputy- 
governor,  behind  him,  with  part  of  the  troops  5 
who  abandoned  Buenos  Ayres ,  and  retired  to  the 
fort  of  AJfumption. 

d  he  governor  Alvaro  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca , 
after w aids  maue  farther  difcoveriesj  planted  colo¬ 


nies 
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nies  as  far  as  the  north  of  L'ucuman  ;  rebuilt  Buenos 
Ayes,  and  founded  fome  other  towns  near  the 

mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata. 

FRANCIS  de  ACQUIRE  was  detached  with 
200  men  from  Chili,  in  1 5  5  3  5  by  Baldivia  ;  when 
he  built  the  city  of  St.  Jago,  the  metropolis  of  La 
Plata.  John  Gomez  Zarita ,  was  alfo  fent  from 
Chili  to  La  Plata ,  with  another  body  of  troops,  m 
155/5;  when  he  built  the  town  of  Cordova. ,  and 
made  ’an  entire  conqueft  of  all  the  country  as 
far  as  the  river  Paraguay :  but  the  provinces  to  the 
eaftward  of  that  river,  inftead  of  being  conquered 
by  the  force  of  the  Spaniards ,  were  reduced  by 
the  artifice  of  the  miffionaries ;  in  return  for  which 
fervice,  the  crown  of  Spain  conferred  the  property 
of  that  country  upon  thofe  fathers,  who  have  there  - 
bv  eftablifhed  for  themfelves  a  temporal  dominion. 

The  unconquered  Indians  am  governed  by  their 
own  chiefs,  or  caziques :  but  that  part  of  the 
country  which  has  been  fubje&ed  to  the  dominion 
of  Spain ,  is  under  the  direftion  of  two  Spanifo 
governors;  one  of  them  having  his  refidence  at 
St  Jago  in  the  diftrift  of  Tucuman ;  and  the 
other  at  the  town  of  Affumption,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata  :  though  both  of  them  are  under 
the  fuperintendency  of  the  vice-roy  of  Peru  ;  and 
they  have  alfo  fab-governors  in  every  diftrid,  _ 

This  country  has  one  archiepifcopal  iee,  being 
that  of  Rio  de  la  Plata:  with  four  fuffragan  bifhop* 
rics  i  St.  Jago  del  Eftero ,  AJfumption ,  Panama% 

and  Paraguay.  t '  '  r 

The  province  of  Paraguay,  comprehends  the  le- 

veral  diftridts,  or  fubdivifions,  following,  ift- Pa¬ 
raguay  proper.  2 d.  Lucuman.  ^d.  Rie  de  la  Plata. 

Yol.  I.  T 
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4th.  Guayra.  §th.  Parana.  6th.  Uraguay  :  and  the 
following  is  a  diftindt  reprefentation  of  each  of 
thefe  provinces. 

I.  PARAGUAY  PROPER ,  or  PAR  AQUARIA. 
This  is  the  moft  northern  diftridt ;  being  bounded 
by  the  country  of  the  A?nazonson  the  north  •„  on  the 
eaft  by  the  province  of  Guayra on  the  fouth  by 
thofe  of  Rio  de  la  Plata ,  and  Parana  ■,  and  on  the 
weft  by  that  of  Tucuman :  but  on  the  weft  and  north 
parts  its  true  boundaries  are  very  uncertain. 

The  chief  towns  in  Paraguay  proper ,  lie 
in  the  following  order :  1 .  AJfumption.  2 .  Villa 
Rica.  3.  Maracajo.  4.  Ar acacia.  5.  Upane.  6 * 
Puerto  de  la  Candelaria.  7.  Santa  Fee.  8.  Xeres. 
9.  Saint  Ignatio.  and  10.  Old  Conception „ 

1.  ASSUMPTION,  the  metropolis  of  Paraguay ? 
ftands  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  river  of  its  name, 
a  little  above  the  place  where  the  Picolmago  falls 
into  it  i  being  fituated  in  59  degrees  3 5  minutes 
of  weft  longitude,  and  240  47/  of  fouth  latitude  j 
about  1 50  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Para¬ 
guay  and  Parana ,  where  the  former  begins  to  be 
called  Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  was  built  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  1538  ;  being  remarkable  for  its  healthy 
and  advantageous  fituation,  as  well  as  for  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  j  having  about  four- 
hundred  families  of  Spaniards ,  and  feveral  thou- 
fands  of  mefticoes,  and  mulattoes.  The  adjacent 
territory  is  exceeding  rich  and  fruitful  •,  producing 
plenty  and  variety  of  fruits,  not  only  of  thofe 
which  are  natural  to  the  country,  but  of  thofe 
which  have  been  traniplanted  thither  from  Spain  ; 
and  the  air  is  fo  temperate,  that  the  trees  are  cloathed 
with  a  perennial  and  delightful  verdure.  There  are 

likewife 
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likewife  very  noble  and  rich  paflures  in  the  ciicum- 
jacent  plains,  on  which  are  bred  very  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  ;  fo  that  there  is  fuch  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  plenty  of  all  provifions  in  the  town,  as 
to  make  the  natives,  blacks  and  others,  ambitious 
of  living  in  it. 

The  Indian  nations  that  border  on  its  territory, 
are  the  ppuatatoes,  Mogaloes ,  Connanenaquaes ,  and 
others  :  who  are  all  paflionately  fond  of,  and  affec¬ 
tionate  to  the  Spaniards  *,  being  ready  to  ferve  them, 
on  all  occafions,  with  a  fincere  and  cordial  friend-4 
fhipi  For,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Spanijh 
inhabitants  are  the  defendants  of  fome  of  the  belt 
families  in  Spain  ;  who  fettled  here,  foon  after  the 
'dregs  and  fcum  of  their  own,  and  of  other  Em  opean 
nations,  had  flocked  into  other  parts  of  America  j 
and*  being  moftly  gentry,  knew  better  how  to 
gain  the  affections  of  thefe  people,  than  the  Par- 

tuguefe.  '  _ 

Contiguous  to  the  town  is  a  mountain  oi  ex¬ 
traordinary  height*,  and,  about  450  miles  higher  up 

the  river  there  is  a  lake,  called  by  the  natives  Uta- 
pua  *,  which  is  principally  taken  notice  of,  for  a  rock 
that  rears  itfelf  up  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a  prodi- 
crious  height,  and  extraordinary  circumference. 

°  2d.  VILLA  RICA ,  or  the  Rich  Pozvn,  is  alfo 
fitiiated  near  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  P araguay  ; 
about  24  miles  north  of  AJfumption ,  on  a  fmall 
river  of  no  name,  or  confequence  :  but,  for  what 
is  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  this  country. 
Villa  Rica  has  nothing  confiderable  to  anfwer  its 
pompous  name. 

MA  RAC  A  JO,  ARACACIA ,  and  UPANE , 

are  ftill  farther  northwards,  and  lefs  known. 

X  2  T  hose 


1 
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T  hose  called  Puerto  de  la  Candelaria ,  and  Sant'tf 
Fee,  are  the  two  moft  diftant  northward  from  the 
metiopolis  j  and  have  nothing  worth  notice,  ex¬ 
cept  their  iruitru]  territories.  The  latter  is  fituate 
between  the  two  fmall  rivers  of  Pierai  and  Faquorii , 
which  fall  into  the  Paraguay  ;  but  the  town  Hands 
about  32  miles  eaft  from  the  river.  Xerss ,  called 
De  la  Fr  outer  a ,  by  the  Spaniards ,  as  it  is  the 
moft  eaftern  verge  or  their  dominions  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  was  once  a  fiourifhing  place,  and  had  a  million, 
or  college  of  miuionaries ;  being  fituated  in  the 
inxand  part,  between  the  Paraguay  and  Parana  ; 
but  it  has  long  lince  gone  into  decay,  and  now  lies 
in  ruins. 

These  towns  are  all  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Para¬ 
guay  :  but  on  the  weft  are  the  towns  of  Conception , 
and  Saint  Ignatio..  The  former  is  fituated  on  the 
V ermeio ,  or  Red  River ,  which  comes  down  from 
the  mountains  of  Peru ,  and  falls  into  the  Para - 
guay  :  being  formerly  well,  inhabited  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  but  has  frnce  gone  to  ruin.  That  of  Saint 
Ignatio ,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Loho  ;  but,  being 
Jikewife  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards ,  is  now  in  the 
fame  condition  as  the  former. 

II.  The  province  of  TUCUMAN,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Chaco  j  on  the  fouth  by  Cuyo,  and 
the  territory  of  the  Pampas  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Para¬ 
guay,  proper,  and  Rio  de  Plata  ;  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  imperial  bilhoprick  of  St.  Jago  in  Chili  ex¬ 
tending  itfelf  from  Rio  Vermeio ,  which  parts  it 
from  Chaco  on  the  north,  to  that  called  Rio  Quarto , 
which  divides  it  from  Cuyo  on  the  fouth  ;  being  almoft 
ten  deg.  that  is,  from  the  24th  to  the  34th  of  fouth 
latitude  :  and  from  eaft  to  weft,  where  broadeft* 
that  is,  from  the  river  Salado ,  to  the  ridge  De  la 

Cor 
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Cordillera}  which  parts  it  from  Chh,  «  “Knd. 

territory  is  both  rich  and  well  cultivated,  eipecu  y 
teirito  y  •  .  chili  -  but  it  has'iom- 

towards  the  government  oiCLn  , 

defart  places  towards  the .Mag:. .ante  - 

The  chief  places  in  luaman  are,  ..  San  Js 

del  Efiero.  a.  San  ^  ^ 

Mguel.  4-^OT"  5  Mms.  to. 

TunjacoilEsrmo.t* 

tb^rovinc^andanepiicopal^isi^- 

65  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  an  -  ,  t, 
minutes  of  fouth  latitude,  on  the  bank 

srsi^=^«si; 

The  general  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  m,.t 
me  i  yellow  com- 

tico,  and  mulatto  kind  •,  oi  dark  yei 

1  •  o  1,7V  and  fickly,  occafioned  by  the  heat 

plexions,  lazy  ana  ueKiy,  ip9rnre  tharl 

of  the  climate  ;  and  more  given  to  P”  tha" 

to  any  traffic,  or  mdtiftry.  The  town  fends  on 

flat  mound,  but  furrounded  With  iorreft.,  ^ 

ftao-nate  the  air  *,  io  that  tner  .  „ 

men  in  it  fit  to  bear  arms,  including  the  natives 

and  blacks.  The  women  are  generally  hanofom^. 
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but  are  frequently  troubled  with  wens,  or  fwellino-s 
in  the  throat. 

The  neighbouring  country  is  rich,  producing 
plenty  of  wheat,  rice,  and  barley ;  as  likewife 
fruits  of  all  forts,  efpecially  figs  and  raifins. 
T  he  forreds  afford  plenty  of  game ;  but  are  infefted. 
with  tigers,  and  other  voracious  beads;  particularly 
one  fort,  called  guanacos,  which  are  as  large  as 
common  horfes,  with  long  necks,  fmall  heads?  and 

Ihort  tails  3  in  whofe  maw  is  found  the  occidental 
bezoar. 

The  town  has  four  churches ;  the  cathedral, 
that  of  the  jefuits,  and  two  more  belonging  to’ 
othei  monaderies.  I  he  inquifitor,  or  governor  of 
this  province,  who  is  a  fecular  pried,  has  his  refi- 
dence  here ;  and  nominates  his  fubditute  officers 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  town  is  reported  to  lie  almod  in  the  mid¬ 
way  between  the  mines  of  Potofi,  and  the  town  of 
Buenos  Ayres  ;  being  about  1 50  miles  didant  from 
each  :  fo  that  the  plate  is  brought  here  from  Potoji 
on  the  backs  of  mules  ;  becaufe  the  country  of  the 
Choreas ,  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,  is  very  mountainous  :  but,  from  St.  Jago 
to  Buenos  Ayres ,  the  plate  is  carried  in  waggons, 
over  one  continued  plain,  where  there  are  neither 
hills  or  woods  to  be  difeovered  :  however,  the  place 
is  of  no  farther  confequence. 

2  d-  SAN  SALVADOR ,  or  XUXUI ,  dands  near 
the  confines  of  Peru ,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  moun¬ 
tain,  which  forms  part  of  the  Andes.  It  has  a 
confiderable  river  running  by  it,  a  little  above  the 
place  vvheie  it  rails  into  the  Leon  ;  from  which 
both  defeend  into  the  Rio  Vermeio ,  or  Red  River. 

This 
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.  Knifes  *  and  is  the  moft 

Wlthin  one 

SS  the  fouthern  tropic,  and  about  *49  ^ 

frZ  P°sjN  MIGUEL,  or  St.  MICHAEL,  was  the 

fi  rft  wri  the  Spaniards  founded  in  this  country  ; 
hrtt  town  tn  y  Qn  a  fatUe  plam>  near  the 

ana  is  p  ea  a  y  (  yaj)s  mto  the  Rio  Dolce, 

banks  °fa LfmaU "TwMch  it  is  diftant  about  54 
near  San  Jago,U  Bandrand,  who  calls 

miles  to  the  north-welt,  m  ^  ^  j  of 

it  St.  Michael  de  Epfo,  Y  under  the  metropo- 
ST««K,  and  an  ep,fcop  ^  ^  ^  k  „  ds> 

litan  of  L  plenty  of  wheat,  rye,  and  bar- 

f  fertl'e’  C  hrch  fine  Jafs,  that  it  breeds  great 
ley  ;  as  alfo  Inch  hne  cotton,  flax, 

quantities  of  cattle ;  a>  d  wood  for  all 

fome  wine,  and  grea  ,  fweeteft,  and 

r  Tlip  air  is  reckonea  one  ot  tlie  lwcctcu., 

Vies.  The  air  _  which  makes  the 

•zSBussasi***- 

"5“«S  -jfSSt 

river,  which  foon  aft *  (mm  $an 

lake  ;  being  at  a  little  .  .  mouMai„  of 

cTt’  TtdiseprindpTlly  inhabited  by  Spaniards; 

totLrthe  tow., 
long  •,  having  about  400 

churches,  or  monafteries.  other  de_ 

lT  has  neither  ^ ;  who,  by 
fence,  but  the  brav  y  ,  ,  -r  nejghbours, 

the  frequent  war,  ihey  *  they  have  ahottt 

of  bearing  ah»  /  hetder  rheie 
300  men  capaoie  cu  0  ilaves* 
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flaws,  negroes  as  well  as  mulattoes,  which  may 
amount  to  about  thrice  that  number. 

CS{LTA  is  a  Place  of  gr^t  refort,  on  account 
of  the  great  quantity  of  corn,  meal,  wine,  cattle, 

t  rmea^  iat>  and  other  fuch  commodities,  which 
are  lent  from  hence  into  Peru  and  other  parts. 

LONDRES,  is  fituated  near  a  great  marfh 
of  the  fame  name,  in  29  deg.  i2  min.  of  S.  latitude, 
being  built  by  Parity  governor  of  this  province, 

ln  t0  ^veeP  rbe  natives  in  awe ;  who  alfo 

ealied  it  Londres ,  in  compliment  to  queen  Mary  of 
England,  then  conlbrt  to  king  Philip  of  Spain. 

6th  CORDOVA  or  CORDUBA ,  about  300 
miks  fouth  of  San  Jago  del  Efiero ,  and  480  north- 
weft  of  Buenos  Ayres ,  is  a  confiderable  town  in  this 
province  j  but  fituate  on  a  marihy,  though  rich 
and  rertiie,  foil.  It  has  a  bifhop,  chapter,  and 
ome  monafteries ;  befides  a  convent  of  jefuits  ; 
lying  in  63  deg.  30  min.  of  W.  longitude,  and  31 
deg.  30  min.  of  S.  latitude,  in  a  temperate  healthy 
climate,  with  equal  winter  and  fummer  ;  all  the 
territory  about  it  being  full  of  cattle,  and  abound¬ 
ing  with  excellent  pafture.  It  produces  plenty  of 
corn,  fruits,  and  other  neceftaries  ;  and  has  feveral 
plentiful  falt-pits  ;  fo  that  the  town  carries  on  a 
confider  able  trade  in  thofe  commodities  with  Peru  ; 
efpecial'ly  as  it  lies  on  the  road  to  Buenos  Ayres  v 
taking  gold  and  ftlver  in  return  for  its  merchandize!  ’ 

1  he  inhabitants  are  Spaniards ,  and  amount  to  about 
300,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  tilling  the  ground, 

and  manufacturing  of  cotton  cloth,  which  they  fend 
to  Potoji.  -  - 

'  B\t  E^ECO,  or  Ealavera,  Rioja,  Pulupas ,  and, 
the  other  places  of  this  province,  have  nothin  *  COn- ; 
fiderable.  c  „  ° 
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II. 


J  particular  account  of  the  province.!  0j  RTO  DE 
£a  PLATA,  GUAYRA,  PARANA,  and 
U  R  A  G  U  AY  :  their  principal  towns ,  nnmoer  op 
inhabitants ,  rivers,  and  trader  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  of  the 
Affiento  treaty,  for  furnifhing  it  with  negroes. 

III.  o  10  DE  EA  PL  At  A,  or  LA  PLATA 
«£v.  pptQPER,  is  fo  called  from  the  remark 
able  river  of  that  name,  along  whofe  banks  it  ex¬ 
tends  itfelf,  on  each  fide,  about^  600  mite  m 
length,  from  north  to  fouth ;  and  about  too,  wnere 
it  is  broadeft,  from  eaftto  weft  :  being  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Chaco ,  Paraguay  pro¬ 
per,  and  Parana  ;  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Uruguay  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  the  territory  of  Pampas  and  on 
the  weft  by  Tucuman  :  but  the  limits  of  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces  are  far  from  being  certainly  known  ■,  e.pe- 
cially  thofe  between  this  province  and  Tucuman  ; 
there  being  no  boundaries  fixed  between  them,  be- 
caufe  the  whole  country  is  plain  and  champaign, 
without  mountains,  or  hills,  or  even  fo  muc  1  a 
tree,  h6ufe,  or  hut,  by  which  they  might  be  ter- 

minated.  .  n 

The  chief  towns  in  this  province  arc,  i.  Buenos 

Ayres.  2.  Santa  Fee.  3.  Corrieenies.  4.  Santa  Lucia. 

and  5.  Chanas  •,  befides  feveral  others  of  lefs  confe- 

T^The  town  of  BUENOS  ATRES,  is  fo  called 
from  its  pleafant  and  healthy  fixation;  being 
Ctuated  in  57  deg.  of  W.  longitude,  and  34  deg. 
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25  min.  of  fouth  latitude,  upon  a  gentle  rifmg 
ground,  at  about  50  leagues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  dc  la  Plata ,  and  upon  the  Ibuth.fide  of  it  ; 
that  river  being  here  7  leagues  in  breadth,  and 
navigable  by  any  fhip  60  leagues  above  the  town  ; 
but  no  farther,  on  account  of  a  great  cataradh 
The  churches  and  houles  were  very  mean  and  low, 
till  within  thefe  few  years  ;  being  commonly  built 
with  mud,  and  the  latter  but  one  ftory  high; 
though  not  fo  much  for  want  of  done,  as  of  lime, 
which  they  have  lately  learnt  to  burn  from  the 
Europeans ,  as  likewife  to  make  bricks  and  tiles. 
The  whole  town  contains  about  4000  houfes,  and 
con  fills  of  two  principal  ftreets  eroding  each  other  ; 
but  has  fix  churches,  one  of  which  is  the  cathedral, 
and  four  others  belong  to  four  different  monafleries 
eftablifhed  here  ;  being  the  trinitarians,  francifcans, 
dominicans,  and  jefuits.  This  town  is  the  refi- 
dence  of  a  Spanijh  governor,  who  lives  in  a  caftle, 
or  fort,  defended  only  by  mud  walls,  mounted  with 
40  cannon,  and  generally  garrifoned  by  400  or 
500  men. 

Father  Feuillee  fays,  that  the  winters  are  com¬ 
monly  very  rainy  here;  the  winds  fierce;  with 
thunders  frequent  and  dangerous  :  as  alfo  that  the 
fummers  are  excefiive  hot,  and  would  be  fcarcely 
fupportable,  if  they  were  not  alleviated  by  cooling 
winds,  which  commonly  begin  about  eight  of  the 
dock  in  the  morning,  and  continue  till  the  evening. 

The  territory  about  it, which  is  of  a  great  extent, 
is  very  fertile  in  fruits  of  all  forts,  and  full  of  paf- 
ture  grounds  covered  with  great  quantities  of  cat¬ 
tle  ;  which  would  be  dill  more  fo,  if  duly  culti¬ 
vated,  elpccially  in  corn  ;  but  the  people  are  in¬ 
dolent. 
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dolent,  and  content  themfelves  with  what  nature 
produces  without  labour.  It  formerly  bore  very 
excellent  vines,  from  which  they  made  feme  forts 
of  exquifite  wines  ;  befides  the  vaft  quantities  of 
grapes  they  dried  for  ufe.  But  thefe  they  fuffered 
to  bedeftroyed  by  the  pifmires ;  which  chanced 
one  year  to  appear  in  fucli  lwarms,  that  they  eat 
them  all  up  root  and  branch  ;  fo  that  the ■  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  pluck  them  up;  and  have  now 
only  a  few  that  grow  in  gardens,  which  muft  be 
kept  in  veffels  full  of  water,  to  prevent  thefe  in¬ 
fects  from  deftroying  them. 

However,  Buenos  Ayres  is  a  very  confiderable 

place  of  trade  ;  as  all  European  merchandizes  are 
brought  here,  and  fent  from  hence  to  Peru  and 
Cbilf:  befides,  great  numbers  of  negroes  wer 
alfo  brought  here,  and  fold  to  thefe  countries; 
which  commerce  was  carried  on  by  other  nations, 

in  the  following  manner. 

The  firft  Affiento,  or  farm,  was  a  treaty,  o 

contraft,  made  in  1702,  between  the  king  o 
Spain,  and  the  French  Guinea  company,  for  tur- 
nilhing  the  Spanijh  dominions  in  America  with 
negro- Oaves :  whereby  the  complement  of  negroes 
was  to  be  3800  yearly,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war  about  the  Spanijh  fucceffion ;  and  4800  m 
time  of  peace :  the  duty  being  Exed  at  33  piafters 

and  one  third,  or  5  l.  19  s-  5  <*•  t  mg,  °r 
every  negro.  But,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
Frelch  ceded  the  Affiento  treaty  to  the  Enghjh ,  who 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Spaniards,  for  t 
furnilhing  of  negroes,  which  was  to  commence 
the  1  ft  of  May  17 '3>  and  terminate  the  ift 
May  1 743.  The  EngUJh  South-Sea  company  under- 
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took  to  fupply  Spanifo  America  yearly,  with  4800 
negroes;  ior  which  the  fame  duty  was  to  be  paid 
as  had  been  fettled  by  the  French'.  The  42 d  ar- 
tjoc  of  this  treaty,  which  was  the  laft  and  moft 
conflderable  of  all,  was  not  included  in  the^  treaty 
wun  the  French :  for  this  article  permitted  the  Eng- 
f  Mientijls  to  fend  into  the  ports  of  Spanifh 
rimer ic a,  every  year  the  treaty  was  to  fubfift  a 

*'P  f  “ns,  laden  with  the  &ne  commodi- 
ties  the  Spaniards  ufually  fend  there  ;  with  a  licence 
to  vend  the  fame,  conjointly  with  them,  at  the  Sri 
or  1  01  to  Bello  and  Vera  Cruz  ;  which  was  a  con- 
cefl10n  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  ancient  policy 
and  ufual  jealoufy,  of  the  Spaniards,  with  regard 
to  then*  American  commerce.  By  fome  additional 
ai  tides,  the  Eng  If  were  alfo  allowed  to  fend  their 
Tip  yearly,  though  the  flota,  or  Spanijh  galeons, 
mould  not  lail  for  America  ;  that  the  fir  ft  ten  years 
this  veil'd  might  carry  650  tons  5  as  alfo  that  the 
commodities,  which  might  remain  after  the  fale  of 
tne  negroes,  Ihould  be  fent  to  Europe, ,  after  the 
haves  had  been  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  5  and,  if 
tJieir  deftmation  was  to  Porto  Bello ,  Vera  Cruz , 
Carthagena ,  and  other  ports  of  Spanijh  America, \ 
they  ihould  be  tranlmitted  to  the  Antilles ,  and  none 
of  them  to  the  South-Sea.  However,  on  the 
commencement  of  the  laft  war  with  Spain,  the 
Englifh  AJjientiJls  were  deprived  of  four  years  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  trade  ;  which  was  afterwards  entirely 
rehnquiftied,  in  prejudice  of  the  company,  by  a 
convention  between  the  two  crowns,  fubfequent  to 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  ;  on  condition,  that 
tne  monarch  ihould  pay  what  was  due  to 

tne  AJfientiJls ,  on  account  of  the  detention  of  their 
imp  in  the  year  1726.  q- 
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The -°old  and  filver  of  Peru  and  Chili  are  ex¬ 
ported  from  -Buenos  Ayres  to  Europe  ■  as  alio  great 
quantities  of  hides  and  tallow,  with  fuch  other 
‘commodities,  as  are  furniihed  by  this  part  of  Ame 
rica  ■  for  the  importance  of  this  place  principal  y 
conl'ifts  in  its  convenient  fituation  for  commerce; 
whereby  the  molt  valuable  commodities,  in  the 
moft  diftant  provinces  of  the  Spanijh  empire  are 
brought , to  ^exchanged  for  European  goods  ; 
fi>4%r Vi'wma  wool  from  Peru,  and  copper  fiom 
Equimbo :  as  a'lfo  from  Corrientes  and  Paraguay, 

tobacco,  fugar,  yellow -wax,  cotton  thread,  am 

cotton  cloth ,  moft  of  the  latter  being  uM  at 
Buenos  Arm,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  o.e 
Haves  and  other  domeftics ;  becaufe  it  is  cheaper 
andanfwers  their  purpofe  full  as  well  as  either  Bute, 

or  French  Iinncn.  . 

The  merchants  of  Buenos  Ayres  alio  recent 

rrreat  quantities  of  the  herb  called  Paraguay, 
which  l  of  great  value  in  thefe  countries ;  the 
ufe  made  of  it  being  to  compofe  an  mfufion,  o 
tea  to  recover  fuch  perfons  as  work  in  the  mines 
from  thofe  terrible  chokes,  and  intolerable  ailorders 
,  i„  the  ftomach,  as  are  caufed  by  the  exhalations  in 
j-Mru  Diaces  The  herb  of  Paraguay  is  or  two 
forts  ;  the  Camini,  and  Terva  con  Pales;  but  they 
are  ufually  mixed  together,  notwithftanding  t  ie 
one  is  double  the  value  of  the  otter.  X  hole  who 
o-o  to  Paraguay  to  buy  this  heib,  aie  o  nge 

ftay  two  years  before  they  return:  the  fim.  crop 
beL  always  befpoke,  and  difpofed  of;  >0  mat 
Straders  muft  content  themfelves  with  making 
the  belt  bargains  they  are  able  tor  the  next  ciop  , 

for  which  purpofe,  prefents  to  the  governor, ^and 
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many  other  articles  of  that  fort,  are  neceflary* 
The  annual  amount  of  this  trade,  is  at  leaft  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  pieces  of  eight,  or  179,166/.  1 3s.  6f 
fterling  ;  all  paid  for  in  goods  ;  becaufe  no  money  is 
permitted  to  pafs  in  the  government  of  Paraguay. 
Thefe  goods  are  knives,  fcifiars,  ribbands,  taffaties, 
filk  flockings,  Englifh  bays,  hats  of  all  forts,  and 
coarfe  cloth  from  Quito  ;  which  are  carried  through 
this  great  extent  of  country  in  little  waggons; 
though  there  are  not  lefs  than  fifteen  or  fixteen 
great  rivers  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Corrientesi 
where  the  cattle  are  obliged  to  fwim,  and  the 
goods  are  palled  over  on  floats,  made  by  taking 
the  waggons  to  pieces.  The  merchants  never 
bring  any  more  of  thefe  commodities  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  than  are  abfolutely  neceflkry  for  the  fupply 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  fend  them  to  Santa  Fee,. 
to  avoid  the  expence  of  double  carriage,  and  the 
expence  of  double  duties  :  from  whence  they  tranf- 
port  the  herb  of  Paraguay  to  Pot  oft,  partly  in  wag-- 
gons,  and  partly  on  mules  ;  which  they  perform  at 
all  times  of  the  year  with  equal  facility;  and* 
though  it  is  a  journey  of  1 500  miles,  they  com¬ 
monly  perform  it  in  about  fix  weeks.  They  dif- 
pofe  of  the  herb  of  Paraguay  for  ready  money, 
and  generally  gain  upon  it,  cent,  per  cm.  having 
fometimes  made  three  hundred  per  cent,  of  the' 
goods  by  which  they  purchafed  it  in  exchange. 
But  the  journey  to  Chili ,  is  much  more  trouble- 
fome  ;  becaufe  the  paflage  through  the  mountains 
is  only  to  be  effedled  from  December  to  March  ; 
when  it  takes  up  about  a  week  :  though  from  St< 
Jago  to  the  mines,  the  way  is  entirely  eafy,  and 
very  pleafant. 


The 
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The  commerce  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Peru, 
in  general,  is  principally  for  the  fife  of  cattle  and 
mules  •  but  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the  former, 
mult  firft  afk  permiffion  of  the,  governor  •,  which 
is  never  refufed,  if  the  petition  is  backed  by  a  pre- 
fent  of  feme  thoufand  pieces  of  eight.  The  next 
thing  to  be  done,  is  to  take  thirty  or  forty  thou¬ 
fand  of  wild  cows  out  of  the  paftures  belonging  to 
his  Catholic  majefty  •,  which  is  performed  by  per- 
fons  who  apply  themfelves  to  that  bufmefs  for  their 
livelihood,  and  who  deliver  thefe  animals  at  about 
three  pieces  of  eight,  or  about  10  s.  $d.  fteiling, 
a  head :  at  which  rate,  30,000  cattle  may  come 
to  about  a  hundred  thoufand  ^pieces  of  eight,  or 
17,916/.  fterling;  and  may  fetch  at  market  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  or  44,741  /•  12J-  bd ■ 

fterling.  . 

.  The  commerce  of  mules  is  earned  on  in  a  very 

different  manner  :  for  the  merchants  of  Peru  and 
Potofi  fend  faftors  annually  to  Buenos  Ayres  on  this 
account.  They  firft  obtain  a  licence  from  the  go¬ 
vernor,  on  giving  him  a  very  confiderable  P*efent . 
after  which,  they  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  fuch  perfons  as  have 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  who  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments,  fpecifying  the  times  when,  and  the  number 
of  beaftsPthat  (hall  be  delivered.  Thefe  mules  are 
received  at  the  appointed  time;  when  the  pur- 
chafers  mark  them  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  fhoulde:  s, 
and  are  afterwards  to  maintain  them  at  their  own 
expence.  They  coft  between  2  or  3  pieces  of 
eight  each,  or  about  9  s.  fterling  ;  an  -re  r‘ 
ven  by  pretty  quick  jourmes  to  Salta ,  wmen 
about  two  thirds  of  the  way  to  Potofi  ;  where  they 

w  intcTj 
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winter,  and  are  fatted  with  all  imaginable  care: 
When  they  are  in  full  flefh,  they  are  conducted  to 
Potcfii  where  they  are  fold  for  7,  8 ,  or  9  pieces  of 
eight  per  head,  or  generally  for  about  thirty  {hil¬ 
lings  fterling  :  but  fuch  as  are  carried  farther  into 
Peru ,  are  fold  for  40  or  50  pieces  of  eight,  or 
about  8  /.  fterling  ;  and  fometimes  much  more. 

There  is  alio  a  contraband  trade  carried  on 
from  Buenos  Ayres  with  the  Portuguefe ,  who  poflefs 
the  oppofite  fhore  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ;  and  take 
occasion,  at  proper  opportunities,  to  fend  little  vef- 
fels  laden  with  their  own  commodities,  as  well  as 
with  fuch  as  they  receive  from  Europe  which  is 
very  frequently  done,  though  the  Spanijh  governors 
are  well  apprized  of  fuch  tranfaCtions  :  but  it  is 
intereft  governs  them  in  this  part  of  the  Indies. 

id.  SANTA  FEE ,  or  St.  FAITIJ  is  the  next 
Spanijh  eftablifhment  in  this  province,  to  that  of 
Buenos  Ayres ,  from  which  it  is  diftant  about  2 1  q. 
miles  to  the  north- weft  ;  being  fituated  in  39  de¬ 
grees,  40  minutes  of  weft  longitude,  and  in  3 1  de¬ 
grees,  40  minutes  'of  fouth  latitude,  at  the  conflux 
of  the  rivers  Salado  and  Paraguay  :  all  the  terri¬ 
tory  quite  down  to  Buenos  Ayres ,  on  each  fide  of 
the  river,  being  very  delightful,  and  rich  in  all 
productions.  The  town  is  built  of  brick,  and  was 
founded  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  defence  of  the 
rich  gold  and  filver  mines  which  are  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  this  fettlement :  though  the  Spaniards 
are  averfe  to  opening  them,  for  fear  they  fhould  en¬ 
courage  ibme  of  their  enemies  to  come  and  take 
poflefiion  of  their  treafure. 

3d.  CORRIENTES ,  or  COR  I  ENT  ES,  is- 
the  next  town  in  courfe  up  the  river,  and  ftandsf 

about 
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about  80  leagues  higher*  being  built  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  at  the  confluence  of  the  Parana  and  Para¬ 
guay  $  but  it  is  fo  fmall  and  inconfiderable,  that  it 
noways  anfvvers  the  dignity  of  its  fituation,  between 
thofe  two  remarkable  rivers.  Santa  Lucia,  and 
Chanas,  are  ftlll  Id's  worthy  of  notice  ;  being  only 
villages,  lying  on  the  river  between  the  two  towns 
of  Santa  Fet,  and  CorrienteS. 

\th.  The  province  of  Parana ,  is  fo  called  from 
the  great  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  its  boun¬ 
dary  on  the  fouth,  where  it  divides  it  from  Ura- 
gua  :  it  is  alfo  bounded  by  Guayrd ,  afld  Paraguay 
proper  on  the  north  ;  by  Brajil  on  the  baft  and 
by  La  Plata  proper  on  the  weft.  Its  length,  as  far 
as  it  has  been  difcovered,  is  computed  to  be  about 
400  miles  *,  though  great  parts  of  it  are  unknown  : 
and  the  breadth,  in  fome  places  *  is  about  340 

miles.  . 

The  towns  belonging  to  this  diftricft,  formerly- 

lay  on  the  Parana ,  in  the  following  order  t  Suit 
Ignatio  on  the  weft-fide  of  it,  about  30  leagues 
above  the  place  where  it  joins  with  the  Paraguay  : 
Itapoa ,  or  the  Incarnation ,  about  1 6  leagues  higher 
on  the  fame  fide  :  Corpus ,  about  2d  leagues'  higher 
On  the  eaft-fide  :  Mundai ,  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  near  its  fall  into  the  Parana  on  the  weft  2 
Santa  Maria  d*  Ignaztt  on  the  eaft,  and  now  lying 
in  ruins  :  Acarai ,  over  againft  it  on  the  weft-fide  ; 
Jovar'a  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name  :  and  Pa- 
'quin  on  another  of  its  name,-  oppoflte  to  it.  But 
very  little  is  known  of  thefe  town?,  except  theif 
fituation  ;  and  much  lefs  of  thofe  of  Loretta  and 
San  Ignatio i  on  the  Cuc'apa  and  TitU$  which  lie 
Tol.  I;  Tft  kmtsii 
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remote  from  the  river  >  as  alfo  of  that  of  St.  Amy 
on  the  iake  Appupan. 

gth.  The  province  of  Guayra ,  is  bounded  by 
Paraguay  proper  on  the  north,  by  Brafil  on  the 
eaft,  by  Parana  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  river  Pa¬ 
raguay  on  the  weft.  Its  greateft  extent  from  eait 
to  weft  is  computed  about  450  miles,  and  about 
420  from  north  to  fouth ;  though  its  boundaries 
towards  Brafil  are  uncertain,  or  rather  unknown. 
The  tropic  of  Capricorn  cuts  it  almoft  into  two 
equal  parts  ;  fo  that  its  climate  muft  be  very  hot : 
though  it  is  moift  on  account  of  the  great  dews 
and  rains  ;  which  make  it  very  fruitful  in  provi- 
fions,  as  well  as-  difeafes ;  infomuch,  that,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  latter,  fome  have  reprefented  it  as  a. 
fitter  habitation  for  wild  beafts,  than  human  crea¬ 
tures.  However,  we  are  told,  that  it  was  tolerably 
well  peopled  at  the  firft  coming  of  the  Spaniards  y 
which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  number  of  towns 
and  villages,  that  have  been  fince  deferted  or  de- 
ftroyed,  either  by  the  ficknefs  of  the  inhabitants, 
or  by  the  inhumanity  of  the  Braflian  Portuguefe , 
who  either  deftroyed  the  people,  or  obliged  them 
to  quit  their  habitations.  The  town  of  Guayra 
Cividad ,  is  fituated  in  about  24  degrees  of  fouth 
latitude  :  St.  Xavier  is  300  miles  to  the  eaft  ward, 
on  the  confines  of  Brafil :  and  Conception  lies  on 
a  river,  about  the  fame  diftance  fouth-weft  of  St. 
Xavier .  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  little  Spanijh 

towns,  are  the  pofterity  oflome  of  thofe  who  fettled 
there  in  1550;  but  they  live  miferably,  having 
no  other  bread  than  what  they  make  of  the  root 
called  mandioc  \  nor  any  flelh,  except  that  of  the 
wild  beafts  which  they  deftroy. 
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'6th.  The  province  of  Uragua ,  or  Urvaiga ,  is 
bounded  by  Parana  on  the  north ;  on  the  iouth 
by  the  mouth  of  Rio  dc  Plata  on  the  edit  by 
the  Captainrick  del  Rey ,  in  Brajil ;  and  on  the  v  ^fb 
by  Rio  de  la  Plata from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
the  river  of  that  name.  It  is  in  length  from  north- 
eaft  to  iouth-weft,  about  6  30  mixes  ;  and  in  breadth^ 
from  eaft  to  weft,  about  39°’  w^ere  broadeft but 
much  narrower  in  other  parts. 

The  moft  remarkable  towns  formerly  in  this 
country,  were  Los  Reyes ,  Ajjumption,  Conception , 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Nicolas ,  San  Miguel ,  Los  Apojtoios, 
Santa  Terefa ,  Jefu  Maria,  San  Joachin ,  Santa 
Anna ,  and  to  Salvador :  which,  with  fame  others 
of  lefs  note,  were  built  by  the  Spaniards  ■,  but  have 
been  fince  abandoned,  and  gone  moftly  to  ruin. 

These  are  the  principal  places,  and  things,  wor¬ 
thy  of  obfervation,  in  that  part  of  Paraguay ,  which 
is  now  in  the  poifeilion  01  tne  Spamiards  1  bu  l  the 
more  extenlive  and  populous  part  of  tne  country 
is  ftill  retained  by  the  independent  Indians  }  or  by 
the  jefuits,  to  whom  they  have  in  a  manner  fub- 
mitted,  and  acknowledged  their  ecclefiaftical  go¬ 
vernment  ;  as  will  be  particularly  reprefented  under 
the  divifton  of  Indian  America v 
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CHAP.  III. 

Ihe  Description  a/  PERU. 


Section  I. 

/he  extent  and  boundaries  of  this  country :  the  nature 
of  the  foil ,  and  climate  •,  with  a  farther  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  South-Sea.  An  account  of  the  lakes , 
fprings ,  and  rivers  of  Peru.  Of  the  produce  of  the 
country  ;  its  vegetables ,  minerals ,  and  animals :  but 
particularly  of  the  quinquina ,  Peruvian  ; 

the  balfam  of  Peru  :  as  alfo  of  the  mines  of 
gold ,  filver ,  mercury  \  thg  method  of  getting 

and  refining  thofe  metals  with  obfervations  upon 
their  nature ,  value ,  <2^  utility  :  as  likewife  of  th$ 
Peruvian /Z?  bezoar-fione. 

BEFORE  the  Spaniards  invaded  this  country', 
it  was  feparated  into  two  grand  divihons  ; 
the  limits  on  the  north,  being  the  river  Paffao ,  or 
the  Azure  River ,  almoft  under  the  equinoctial  :  the 
fouthern  limits  extended  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  Araucoes,  a  nation  of  Chili,  in  40  degrees  of 
fouth  latitude ;  or,  at  lead,  as  far  as  the  river 
Maule ,  in  35  degrees:  the  Andes  were  the  eaitern 
boundaries  :  and  the  weftern  part  was  bounded 
by  the  South-Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean . 

The  limits  of  modern  Peru,  as  circumfcribed 
by  the  Spaniards ,  are  much  the  fame  now,  as  for¬ 
merly  among  the  Indians ,  except  on  the  fouth ; 

for 
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for  the  Spaniards  Hill  bound  it  by  the  province  of 
Popayan ,  which  extends  to  the  equator,  on  the 
north  ;  by  the  Andes  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Chili  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  weft : 
whereby  it  extends  from  about  the  equator  to  25 
degrees  of  fouth  latitude  only,  or  about  1 500  miles 
miles  from  north  to  fouth  :  though,  as  the  land 
runs  very  irregular  from  the  north-weft,  to  the 
fouth-eaft,  it  muft  be  near  1800  miles  in  length. 
It  is  alfo  generally  about  1 60  miles  in  breadth, 
from  eaft  to  weft :  but,  in  the  fouthern  parts,  as 
about  the  Chachiapoyas ,  it  may  be  four  or  five 
hundred  miles  broad. 

The  face  of  the  country,  according  to  Ac  oft  a, 
is  very  different,  as  it  is  more  or  lels  diftant  iiom 
the  fea;  who,  as  well  as  Herrera ,  divides  the  whole 
into  three  long  narrow  flips  :  ift.  I  he  Lanos , 
which  are  fandy  plains,  running  along  the  fea 
coaft,  about  30  miles  broad  :  2 d>.  The  Sierras , 
which  are  hills  beyond  thole  plains,  intei  mixed 
with  vallies,  being  about  75  miles  broad  .  3 d- 
The  Andes,  or  Cordillera  mountains,  ftill  farther 
within  the  land  ;  which  are  fteep  craggy  moun¬ 
tains,  far  furpaffing  all  the  reft  in  height,  and 
about  85  miles  broad. 

The  Andes  and  Sierras ,  are  two  ridges  of  moun, 
tains  that  run  from  north  to  fouth,  parallel  to  each 
other,  for  above  3000  miles  :  but,  beyond  the 
city  of  Cufco ,  in  about  1 3  degrees  and  a  half,  the 
two  ridges  of  mountains  ieparate  themfelves  to  a 
greater  extent ;  incloftng  a  fruitful  and  extenfive 
plain,  which  is  called  the  province  of  Collao ,  or 
Callao  ;  watered  by  many  rivers,  and  by  the  great 
lake  of  Titicaca,  which  is  240  miles  in  circumfe- 
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rence  ;  and  moft  of  thefe  rivers  fall  into  the  lake. 
The  Andes  are  cold  barren  mountains,  where  the 
fnow  continues  great  part  of  the  year;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  has  been  before  defcribed  under 
the  province  of  Chit.  The  Sierras  are  alfo  hills 
which  have  the  appearance  of  a  general  fterility  ; 
though  there  are  fine  vallies  between  them,  yield¬ 
ing  great  plenty  of  grain,  and  variety  of  fruits. 
The  Lanos ,  are  alfo  perfectly  barren ;  except  a 
few  vallies,  into  which  they  turn  final}  winding 
teams  ;  as  alfo,  that  part  of  the  coaft,  which 
lies  within  three  or  four  degrees  of  the  equator, 
where  they  have  fome  heavy,  or  refrelhing  rains, 
a  great  part  of  the  year :  but,  as  this  part  of  the 
country  is  generally  excefiive  hot,  it  is  not  fo  well 
inhabited  as  the  Sierras ,  where  the  vallies  are  more 
temperate. 

DA  MPIER  and  Wafer,  obferve,  that  Peru 
has  generally  a  high  bold  fhore,  where  there  is  no 
landing,  except  at  the  ports,  or  in  fome  particular 
bays.  The  height  of  the  Andes ,  along  the  coaft 
of  Peru ,  is  unparallelled  >  and  the  diforders,  which 
travellers  feel  there,  from  the  purenefs  and  fub- 
tilty  of  the  air,  are  aftonifhing :  whereby  this  whole 
ridge  of  mountains  is  rendered  almoft  entirely  de¬ 
fart  and  uninhabited.  There  are  alfo  fome  other 
mountainous  uninhabited  defarts  in  Peru ,  where  a 
fudden  blaft  of  air  fometimes  ftrikes  a  traveller 
dead  in  an  inftant :  fo  that  the  Spaniards ,  who  for¬ 
merly  palled  this  way  to  Chili ,  now  either  go  by 
fea,  or  by  the  fide  of  thefe  mountains,  to  avoid  the 
danger  ;  for  many  people  have  perifhed  in  going 
over  them  ;  and  others,  who  have  efcaped  with 
their  lives,  have  loft  their  fingers  and  toes.  Acofia 

relates. 
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elates,  that  he  was  informed  by  g 
who  loft  three  toes  in  palling  this  defar t  to C/,  , 
that  they  fell  off  without  pain:  that  as 

fame  general  marched  over  it  once  before  with 
an  army  great  part  of  his  men  fuddenly  fell  down 
dead  and  their  bodies  remained  there  withou 

S,  W«r  »Of  “ 

he  landed  with  30  of  his  men .at Vermeio  or Ber 

mejo,  in  .0  deg.  of  fouth  latitude,  .n  fearch  of  water, 

and  marched  four  miles  up  a  fandy  ay  , 
they  found  the  ground  covered  with  dead  men 
women,  and  children  •,  which  lay  fo  thick,  that  . 
man  mmht  have  walked  on  them  half  a  mile  . 

S  «S  bodies  appeared,  »***'*?■ 
dead  a  week  ,  but,  when  he  handled  them,  jhey 
proved  as  dry,  and  light,  as  a  fpunge,  orapeoeof 
cork  :  as  alfo,  that  he  earned  on  board  the  b  y 
of  a  boy,  of  about  nine  or  ten  yeai  s  or  age,  o 
ino  to  have  brought  it  to  England ;  but  the  lea- 
men  had  a  ridiculous  conceit  that  the  compafs 
would  not  traverfe  aright,  while  a  dead  body  was 
on  board  ,  and  compelled  him  to  throw  it  into  the 
fea  Acofta  conjeflures,  that  the  people  he  men¬ 
tions  were  killed  by  the  exceflive  coldnefs  of  the 
air  •  which  preferved  their  bodies  from  putrefaftion 
after  they  were  dead :  but  it  is  more  rational  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  they  were  deftroyed  by  hot  winds,  or 
peftilential  blafts,  which  are  fometimes  met  with 
f  the  v allies  between  the  hills ;  and  it  may  lather 
be  fuppofed  that  the  hot  fands  preferved  their 
bodies  from  corruption :  for,  near  t  re  ame  a  1 
tnde  in  the  defarts  of  E* ft- India,  Perjia,  and 
frica,  the  Samel,  or  Hot  Winds,  are  frequently  met 

with  which  have  the  like  effects. 
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It  is  not  apparent,  that  the  original  natives  had 
?ny  general  name  for  this  country :  which  was 
looked  upon  as  the  dominion  of  the  great  kino-,  or 
emperor  of  fouth  America ,  who  v/a§  called  the 
inca,  or  inga  :  therefore,  it  might  be  called,  the 
empire  of  the  inca’s  ;  as  India  is  called  the  empire 
of  the  great  moghol.  But,  as  to  the  modern  name 
of  Peru,  Garcillajfo  ds  la  Vega  gives  the  following 
account  of  its  obtaining  that  appellation 
.  *  VASCO  NUNEZ  de  BILBO  A,  who  firft 
difeovered  the  South-Sea ,  was  conftituted  adelan- 
tado  of  it,  by  his  Catholic  majefty,  in  1514,  and 
governor  of  ail  the  kingdoms  and  countries  he 
Ihould  difeover :  upon  this,  Nunez  fettled  on  the 
South- Sea,  where  Panama  was  afterwards  built, 
and  lent  four  Chips  out  upon  difeoveries ;  one  of 
which  ft  retched  to  the  fotithward  beyond  the  equi- 
no£tial  line,  and  failed  dole  by  the  fhore,  where 
the  boat  Tirprifed  an  Indian ,  and  took  him  prifo- 
ner.  They  enquired  of  him,  either  by  figns,  or 
by  the  Indians  which  they  carried  with  them,  what 
country  it  was  ?  But  the  Indian  mifapprehended 
mem ;  and,  imagining  they  alked  him  his  own 
name,  anfwered,  Peru  :  the  Spaniards  ftill  feemed 
importunate  to  know  fornething  more ;  and  the  In- 
aian  anfwered  Pelu,  which  was  thenam?  of  the  river, 
or  a  common  name  in  the  language  of  thofe  people 
for  any  river.  However,  from  both  thefe  words,  the 
Spaniards  formed  another,  and  called  the  country 
Peru,  or  Pirn ;  and  the  dominions  of  the  inca’s, 
of  which  this  was  the  moft  northerly  province,  have 
ever  fince  gone  under  the  general  name  of  Peru. 

'  ^  only  fea  that  wafh.es  the  coaft  of  Chili ,  is 
the  South -Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean  j  which  has  been 

partly 
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partly  defcribed  under  Chili.  *  This  fea,.  along  the 
coaft  of  Chili,  fwells  and  runs  with  long  high  forges, 
or  waves,  at  the  new  and  full  moon  :  but  they  aie 
fafe  enough  at  fea,  as  they  never  break  there  •, 
though,  where  they  fall  in  upon  the  Ihore,  they 
make  it  very  dangerous  landing.  At  Guiaquil ,  in 
o  decrees  of  fouth  latitude,  the  tide  runs  very 
Long,  and  'rifes  16  or  18  feet  perpendicular  :  but 
it  does  not  rife  fo  high  on  any  part  of  the  coaft  to 
the  fouthward,  where  there  are  not  fuch  bays,  or 
fo  many  rivers,  as  here  :  for  the  tides  always  run 
jh  on-eft,  and  rife  higheft,  in  gulphs  or  bays  of  the 
fea,  and  up  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Funnel  obferves, 
that  the  winds  in  the  Peruvian  feas,  and  on  all  the 
weftern  fide  of  America ,  from  3  8  degrees  fouth,  to 
7  decrees  north,  are  always  foutherly  two  points 
upon°the  Ihore  :  fo  that  where  the  coaft  runs  north 
and  fouth,  the  wind  is  at  S.  S.  W.  and  where  the 
coaft  runs  S.  S.  E.  the  wind  is  due  fouth;  except 
it  is  in  the  night,  when  the  fea-wind  generally 
ceafes,  and  there  comes  a  fine  moderate  gale  riom 
the  land,  which  they  call  the  land-breeze:  but 
Dumpier  remarks,  that  on  promontories,  head¬ 
lands,  and  fuch  places  as  lie  open  to  the  lea,  they 
have  fcarce  any  of  thefe  land-breezes  5  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  which,  are  ehiefly  to  be  found  in  creeks  and 
bays.  This  navigator  alfo  fays,  that  the  foutherly 
Winds  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  continue  to  blow  140 
or  1 50  leagues  from  the  ihore  before  they  alter :  but 
then  they  may  be  perceived  to  come  about  more 
eafterly  •,  and,  about  300  leagues  to  the  weftward  of 
that  Ihore,  the  true  trade-wind  fets  inatE.S.E. 

which  never  alters  till  they  have  paffed  the  Pacific 

Ocean, 
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Ocean ,  and  arrive  at  the  Fajl  Indies.  However, 
both  Bampier  and  Funnel  relate,  that  at  Aricay 
which  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Peru ,  in  1 8  degrees  of 
fouth  latitude,  for  near  100  leagues  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  this  fea  is  very  fubje£t  to  calms,  within  35 
or  40  leagues  of  the  fhore  :  but  that  thefe  calms 
aie  not  ufual  on  any  other  part  of  the  coaft.  It  is 
alfo  obferved,  that  when  the  fun  is  in  the  northern 
ligns,  from  March  to  September ,  the  fky  is  gene¬ 
rally  bright  and  clear  :  though,  when  the  fun  re¬ 
turns  back  to  the  fouthern  ligns,  the  weather  is 
frequently  fo  thick  and  hazy,  that  they  cannot  take 
an  obfervation,  notwithftanding  they  have  no  rain 
at  fea,  or  upon  the  coafL 

The  weather  on  fhore  is  various,  according  to 
the  lituation  of  the  land  :  for  the  Lanos  never  have 
a  drop  of  rain  upon  them  ;  but  thick  mifts  fre¬ 
quently  rife  there  :  on  the  Sierras ,  the  rains  fall 
when  the  fun  is  in  the  fouthern  ligns,  as  is  the  cale 
in  other  countries  between  the  equator  and  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  :  and  on  the  Andes ^  it  rains,  or 
fnows,  two  thirds  of  the  year,  being  always  ex- 
ceflive  cold.  As  the  vallies  between  the  Sierras 
are  the  mod:  fruitful  parts  of  the.  country,  their 
feafon  for  planting  and  fowing,  is  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rains  :  and  their  harvell  at  the  return  of  the 
dry  weather  :  their  vintage  is  alfo  in  the  fair  fea¬ 
fon  ;  and  their  vines  thrive  bell  in  thofe  vallies  near 
the  fea,  where  there  is  little  or  no  rain,  and  which 
are  watered  by  rivulets  that  fall  from  the  hills  in 
the  rainy  feafon.  But  moftpart  of  theZ^ware  bar¬ 
ren  defarts,  bearing  neither  trees  nor  herbs  ;  and 
are  very  little  inhabited,  except  a  few  port  towns 
fituatea  at  the  mouths  of  rivers. 


There 
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There  are  feveral  extenfive  lakes  in  Peru  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  “Titicaca,  which,  as  already 

tinned,  is  240  miles  in  circumference,  and  fimated 

in  the  valley  of  Callao  ;  the  middle  of  it  being  m 

l6  degrees,  40  minutes,  of  fouth  latitude  s  and  in 
68  degrees,  20  minutes,  of  weft  longitude.  Th 
lake,  like  the  adjacent  fea,  is  navigated  by  Ships, 
and  other  veffels  :  but  it  is  fometimes  fubjed  to 
ftorms;  and  the  firft  Ihip  which  the  Spaniards 
built  upon  it,  was  drove  on  fliore  by  a  tempeft,  an 
broken  to  pieces.  The  water  of  it  is  not  fo  f  . 
as  the  fea  ;  but  too  thick  and  foul  to  be  drank . . 
there  are  many  filh,  with  prodigious  flocks  of  wild 
ducks,  and  other  water  fowls :  befides,  the  towns 
and  villages  bordering  upon  the  lake,  are  efteem- 
ed  the  mod  agreeable  dwellings  in  Peru.  Fro 
this  lake,  iffues  a  large  ftream  to  the  fouthward; 
which  forms  another  lake,  called  Pana ,  not  muc 
inferior  to  the  former  in  its  dimenfions ;  with  feve¬ 
ral  iflands  in  it :  and  on  the  banks  of  theie  laces 
are  rich  favannahs,  or  meadows,  that  feed  greaw 
herds  of  cattle.  There  are  alfo  many  lakes  upon 
the  mountains,  that  are  the  fources  of  feveral  large 
rivers  •  two  of  which,  on  the  high  mountains,  aie 
particularly  mentioned  by  Acofia  ;  being  on  the 
fide  of  the  great  road  leading  from  Areimppa  to 
Callao.  From  one  of  thefe  iffues  a  river  that  falls  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  from  the  other  the  river ■  Apo- 
rima ,  reputed  to  be  the  principal  ftream  that  forms 
the  threat  river  Amazon,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  is  efteemed  the  larged;  river  in  the  world. 
There  are  alfo  a  great  number  of  lakes  in  the 
hicrheft  tops  of  the  Peruvian  mountains  •,  trom 
whence  many  rivers  derive  their  fources. 

There 
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1  HERE  IS  a  great  variety  of  fp rings  in  that  pare 
°i  the  country  which  is  remote  from  the  fea  :  bus 
very  few  on  the  fandy  plains  near  the  fhore.  Ac  oft  a 
mentions  one,  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  near 
the  quickfilver  mines  in  Guancavitica  5  which,  he 
iays,  tnrows  out  hot  water,  that,  in  running  a  little 
Vray,  turns  into  flone,  and  forms  a  rock,  foft,  lio-ht 
eauly  wrought,  and  very  durable,  fo  as  to  ferve  the 
inhabitants  for  building  their  houfes.  There  are 
„  ’  aC.  Cape  St.  Helena ,  and  fevera]  other  parts  of 
Ato,  fountains  of  liquid  matter,  called  coppey, 
re  embling  tar,  or  pitch,  and  put  to  the  fame  ufes, 
by  mariners,  for  the  prefervation  of  their  ropes, 
planks,  and  tackle  ;  which  is  not  only  aflerted  by 

r,  but  is  alfo  corr°borated  by  Dampen  and 
Funnel.  At  a  farm,  near  the  city  of  Cufco ,  is  a 
ountain  whole  waters  are  naturally  converted  into 
r* s  whlch  wou|d  be  very  beneficial  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  if  fait  was  not  fo  plentiful  in  the  country, 
e  waters^  near  Guiaquil  are  celebrated  for  curing 
venereal  dileafes  ;  on  which  account  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  reforted  to  by  great  multitudes  of  people  • 
as  this  diftemper  is  very  prevalent  in  Peru. 

The  rivers  of  louth  America  generally  rife  in  the 
Andes,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Peru,  as  well  as 
uoie  of  Chit but  (bine  of  thefe  rivers  run  eaft- 
ward,  and  fall  into  the  north  fea,  or  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
and  Others  run  weftward  into  the  South  Sea,  or  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  .-  the  former  having  an  extenfive  courfe, 
and  feme  o,  them  being  the  iargeft  rivers  in  the 
known  world  :  but  the  latter  are  rather  torrents 
t  an  avers,  made  by  the  annual  rains,  which  com- 
on  y  a  1  on  the  mountains  between  May  and 
September;  and  are  perfeftly  dried  up  before 

January  -3 
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January  \  the  ftreams  being  fo  (hallow  and  rapid, 

that  fcarce  any  of  them  are  naVigable 

The  four  principal  rivers,  that  rile  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the.  Andes,  within  the  limits  of  Peru,  are 
i(i  The  Magdalena ,  or  Grande  ;  which  riles  in  the 
province  of  Quito,  near  the  equator  ;  and  runs 
above  i  ooo  miles  diredly  northward,  falling  into 
the  north  fea,  between  Cartbagena-  and  St.  Martha i. 
id  The  river  of  Qronoque ,  or  Oronoko  *,  whofe 
fource  is  near  that  of  Magdalena  ;  it  takes  its  courfe 
firft  to  the  eaftward  for  1500  miles  and  upwards  j 
then  turns  directly  north,  and  runs  almoft  as  far 
to  the  northward  •,  falling  into  the  north  fea,  near 
the  illand  of  Trinity  \  after  dividing  the  countries 
of  Paria  and  Guiana  :  though,  according  to  lome 
accounts,  both  thefe  rivers  have  their  fources  in 
Pop  ay  an.  3d,  The  river  of  Amazons,  which  is 
generally  eiteemed  to  be  the  largeft  river  in  the 
world  :  being  formed  at  firft  by  two  ftreams,  that 
rife  near  eleven  degrees  afunder  *  and  different  tra¬ 
vellers  differently  affert  each  of  them  to  be  the  true 
river  of  Amazons.  The  firft  of  thefe  riles  near 
Quito,  a  little  fouth  of  the  equator,  and  runs  fouth- 
eaift.  The  other  has  its  fource  from  the  lake  of 
pajlo ,  in  eleven  degrees  of  fouth  latitude  :  it  firft 
runs  about  five  degrees  northward,  then  turns  to 
the  eaftward  5  and  unites  its  waters  with  the  for- 
jper.  After  this  confluence,  the  united  ftreams  run 
between  3  and  4000  miles  further  eaftward  ;  be- 
ina  enlarged  by  a  multitude  of  other  confiderable 
rivers,  falling  into  it,  both  on  the  north  and  fouth 
fides  •,  till  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  under  the  equator ;  being,  at  leaft,  50  leagues 

wide  at  the  mouth.  4 tb.  The  river  of  Plata , 

which 
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which  is  little  inferior  to  the  laft,  and  rifes-  near  the' 
town  of  Plata ,  in  Peru ,  in  20  deg.  of  fouth  latitude. 
It  fir  ft  runs  to  the  eaft-ward,  till  joined  and  aug¬ 
mented  by  fever al  other  ftreams  :  then  its  courfels 
bent  directly  fouth,  till  it  comes  into  34  degrees  ; 
when  it  ftretches  away  to  the  eaft-ward  ;  falling 
into  the  Atlantic  Pee  an,  in  33  degrees  of  fouth  lati¬ 
tude,  near  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres ,  in  Paraguay  y 
being  about  30  leagues  broad,  where  it  difemboo-ues 
itfelf  into  the  fea. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Peru ,  which  rife  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Andes,  and  fall  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean ,  are,  ifi,  The  Coloncha ,  which  empties  itfelf 
into  the  fea,  in  2  deg.  of  fouth  latitude,  ad,  3d. , 
4 tb,  3th ,  and  6th ,  The  Daule ,  or  river  of  Guiaquil , 
and  the  Narangal,  in  3  degrees  :  the  Tenques, 
and  Jubones  :  all  of  them  falling  into  the  guJph  of 
Guiaquil.  yth ,  and  8 /A,  The  Catamayo ,  and  Co lan, 
in  4  deg.  4-  9th ,  The  Piura,  in  5  deg.  10/A,  1  i/A, 
and  lath ,  The  Lano ,  Seco,  and Pafcamayo,  between 
6  and  8  deg.  13/A  and  14/A,  The  CA/«j»*,  and 
in  9  deg.  15/A,  The  to/*,  in  n  deg. 

1 6th,  The  Mala,  in  12  deg.  17/A,  The  Nafica, 
in  14  deg.  1 8/A,  The  Nombre  de  Dios,  in  18  deg. 
19/A,  The  Camarones ,  in  19  deg.  20/A,  The  Pz'rX 
in  21  deg.  21 ft.  The  Salado,  in  25  deg. 

As  to  the  natui  al  productions  of  Peru,  thev  are 
rich,  ufeful,  and  neceffary  :  either,  as  to  vegetables, 
minerals,  or  animals. 

There  is  a  gieat  lcarcity  of  forefts,  or  timber- 
trees,  except  in  the  province  of  Quito,  near  the 
equator  ;  where  there  are  plenty  of  cedars,  cotton  - 
trees,  cocoa-trees,  palms,  mangroves,  bamboes, 
maho-trees,  light-wood,  and  feveral  other  kinds, 

\yhich 
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which  grow  in  Mexico  :  but  none  are  fo  valuable 

as  the  quinquina,  or  peruvian  bark.  _ 

The  quinquina  is  alfo  called  quinaquina,  china- 
china,  and  kinkina  ;  cortex  peruvianus,  or  the 
Peruvian  bark  -,  the  bark  •,  and  popularly  the  je- 
fuit’s  bark,  being,  at  its  firft  introduAion,  chiefly 
fold  and  adminiftered  by  the  jefuits.  The  tiee 
which  yields  this  bark  grows  in  feveral  parts  ot 
Peru  ■  but  the  beft  and  fineft  fort  is  produced  on 
the  mountains,  about  40  miles  round  the  city  ot 
Loxa  The  tree  is  tall,  and  about  the  thicknels  of 
a  cherry-tree  ,  tapering  from  the  root  upwards  j 
but  without  any  branches  till  near  the  top,  where 
they  crow  regular,  as  if  lopped  by  art ;  and,  witn 
the  leaves,  which  are  round  and  indented,  form  an 
exaft  hemifphere.  It  bears  a  long  reddift  flower, 
from  whence  aril'es  a  kind  of  pod,  m  which  is  foun 
a  kernel,  like  an  almond,  cloathed  with  a  flight 
rind  The  bark  is  blackiih  on  the  outfide ;  but 
fometimes  mixed  with  white  fppts,  where  grows  a 
kind  of  mofs,  bv  the  Spaniards  called  baroas,  whole 
leaves  referable  thofe  of  the  plumb-tree.  _  Emery 
obferves,  that  there  are  two  forts  of  the  quinquina 
tree  •,  the  one  cultivated,  and  the  other  wild  •,  but 
that  the' former  is  much  preferred  to  the  other: 
that  the  beft  bark  is  of  the  moft  lively  colour,  re- 
fembling  dark  cinnamon,  moft  curled  up,  as  com¬ 
ing  from  the  fmall  branches ;  of  a  bitter  tafte,  very 
aftringent,  or  rough  and  ftiptic  upon  the  tongue  : 
as  alfo  that  the  thick  flat  dark-coloured  is  not  fo 
oood  ;  and  is  of  no  value,  if  it  wants  the  bitter  tafte 
and  ftipticity.  Bernard  fays,  that  the  bark  which 
comes  from  the  trees,  at  the  bottom  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  is  thickeft  s  becaufe  it  receives  moft  nounlh- 
’  ment 
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ment  from  the  earth  ;  being  fmooth  ;  of  a  whitifh 
yellow  without,  and  a  palifh  yellow  within  :  that 
which  comes  from  the  trees  at  the  top  of  the 
mountains  is  abundantly  more  delicate  :  but  the 
trees  which  grow  in  the  middle  of  the  mountains 
have  a  bark  ftill  browner  than  the  other,  and 
more  rugged :  they  are  all  bitter  5  but  that  from 
the  trees  at  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains  lefs  than 
the  others.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  the  bark 
of  the  leaft  virtue  grows  in  the  loweft  places  ;  be- 
caufe  it  abounds  more  with  earthy  and  watery  parts, 
than  that  which  grows  high,  and  is  for  the  con- 
tiary  realbn  better :  hut  the  belt  grows  in  the 
middle  of  the  mountains,  where  it  has  neither  too1 
much,  nor  too  little  nourifhment.  There  is  alfo 
another  kind  of  this  bark,  which  comes  from  the 
mountains  of  Potofi ,  that  is  more  brown,  bitter, 
and  aromatic  than  the  former  5  but  much  fcarcer 
than  any  of  the  reft. 

According  to  the  moft  authentic  accounts, the 
Spaniards  diftinguifh  four  forts  of  this  precious 
bark  ;  as,  the  cafcarilla  colorada ,  or  reddijh  bark ; 
amarylla ,  or  yellowijh  \  crefpilla ,  or  curling  ;  and 
blanca ,  or  whitifh.  The  colorada ,  and  amarylla , 
are  reputed  the  beft.  The  crefpilla  is  the  produce 
of  the  fame  fort  of  tree  ;  only  growing  in  a  cold 
climate,  which  impairs  the  quality  of  the  bark, 
and  renders  it  whitifh  on  the  outfide,  cinnamon 
coloured  within,  and  unfit  for  medicinal  ufe,  But 
the  blanca  is  procured  from  another  fpecies  of  the 
*ree ;  of  a  much  larger  trunk  j  and  the  leaves  of 
a  lighter  green  colour  :  the  bark  being  a  very 
tnick  fpongeous  fubftance,  whitifh  on  the  outfide, 
and  fo  tough  as  to  require  the  force  of  an  axe  to 
Jflice  it  from  the  tree.  When1 
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When  the  blanca  is  firft  cut  down,  it  is  as  bitter* 
as  the  beft  fort,  and  has  then  the  fame  virtue  in 
the  cure  of  intermitting  fevers  *,  but,  when  dry, 
and  kept  any  length  of  time,  ^t  grows  good  for 
nothing.  Though,  in  reality,  both  forts  are  found 
to  have  much  more  certain  and  fpeedy  effects  when 
green,  than  when  dry  •,  fo  that  the  Europeans  only 
come  in  for  the  fecond  virtues  :  befides,  the  bad 
fort  is  in  great  plenty,  and  the  good  extremely 
fcarce  for  which  reafon,  large  quantities  of  the 
word:  fort  are  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  fine  bark 
fent  from  Panama  to  Europe. 

The  fmall  bark,  that  curls  up  like  flicks  of 
cinnamon,  and  is  much  efteemed  in  England ,  as 
being  fuppofed  to  be  fent  from  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  and  therefore  more  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
fevers,  is  only  the  bark  of  the  young  trees  ;  which* 
being  very  thin,  curls  in  this  manner:  for  the 
bark  of  the  branches  is  never  gathered,  as  it  would 
not  compenfate  the  charge  of  cutting. 

The  feafon  for  cutting  the  bark  is  in  Ailgujl , 
when  the  country  is  dry ;  and  the  cutters  are  In - 
dims,  provided  each  with  a  large  knife  and  bag. 
When  they  have  diced  down  the  bark  as  high  as 
they  can  reach,  they  fatten  fhort  flicks,  with  withs, 
to  the  tree,  at  proper  diftances,  like  the  fteps  of  a, 
ladder ;  whereby  they  attend,  and  flice  to  the  very 
top,  till  the  bag  is  full  *  when  they  carry  it  to  the 
low  country,  to  dry  in  an  adjacent  hut  5  which  is 
done  by  fpreading  it  in  the  open  air,  and  turning 
it  frequently:  but,  if  it  happens  to  be  cut  wet, 
they  carry  it  immediately  to  the  low  country  to 
dry  •,  otherwile  it  lofes  its  colour,  turns  black,  and 
rots. 

Yol.  L 
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After  a  tree  has  been  barked,  it  requires 
eighteen,  or  twenty  years,  to  grow  again  :  and 
there  is  an  opinion,  that  the  better  fort  of  bark 
will  foon  be  exhaufled,  or  at  leaft  inaccefiible  ; 
either  on  account  of  its  diftance  from  any  inhabited 
place,  and  the  impenetrability  of  the  woods  when* 
it  grows  i  or  by  the  want  of  Indians  to  cut  it^ 
whofe  race,  through  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards , 
is  like  to  be  totally  extinft. 

The  qualities  to  be  obferved  in  the  bark,  are, 
that  it  is  heavy,  of  a  firm  fubflance,  found,  and 
dry :  but  fuch  as  is  rotten,  and  will  fuck  in  water 
prefently,  ought  to  be  rejedled ;  as  does  alfo  fuch 
as  flies  into  duff  on  breaking,  or  is  dirty  and  un¬ 
clean.  The  belt  choice  is  of  little  thin  pieces, 
dark  and  blackilh  without,  with  a  little  white  mofs 
flicking  to  it,  .reddifh  within,  and  of  a  .bitter  dif- 
agreeable  taile  i  for  that  which  is  of  a  ruflet-colour 
is  ot  little  value  ;  and  care  fhould  be  taken  that  no 
Other  wood  is  mixed  with  it,  there  being  fometimes 
more  of  that,  than  of  the  bark  itfelf. 

The  quinquina  was  but  little  known  in  Europe 
till  the  year  1640  :  the  jefuits  of  Rome  firfl  brought 
it  into  reputation  in  Spain ,  and  Italy,  in  1649  ; 
and,  in  1 650,  the  cardinal  de  Lugo ,  of  that  or¬ 
der,  brought  it  into  France ;  where  it  was  at  firfl 
fold  for  its  weight  in  gold ;  though,  at  prefent.  It 
is  fold  at  Amjterdam,  from  is.  6d.  to  2s.  3d. 
fterling  the  pound.  When  reduced  into  powder, 
it  is  called  the  cardinal’s  powder  by  foreigners ; 
but  more  ufually  the  jefuits  powder,  or  pulvis  pa- 
trum.  It  met  with  great  oppofition  at  firfl ;  when 
,  and  Llempius  diflinguifhed  themfelves  againfl 

it :  but  it  is  now  almofl  univerfally  allowed  to  be 

one 
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one  of  the  beft  and  greateft  remedies  Within  the 
whole  province  of  medicine  j  efpecially  for  the 
cure  of  intermitting  fevers,  for  which  purpofe  it  is 
given  in  lubftance,  tintfiure,  or  infufion  .  tnougn, 
as  it  is  a  medicine  iome  people  have  an  utter  aver¬ 
sion  to,  and  as  the  ufe  of  it  may  be  attended 
with  bad  confeqUences,  ilnlefs  properly  applied,  it 
is  necefiary  for  the  ufe  Qf  it  to  have  the  dire&ion 
of  an  able  phyfician. 

HowEvep.)  the  Spaniards  fay,  that  the  ufe  of 
this  bark  was  accidentally  dffcovered  by  an  Indian* 
who  was  in  a  fever,  and  drank  the  Wc.ter  or  a 
pond,  wherein  feveral  of  thefe  trees  were  fallen, 
whereby  he  Was  cured  ;  which  incited  fome  curious 
perfons  to  enquire  into  the  occafion,  and  difcover 

this  ineftimable  medicine. 

The  maguey  is  a  tree,  from  which  the  Indians 
get  a  kind  of  honey,  vinegar,  and  drink  :  the  flalks 
and  leaves  are  alfo  good  to  eat,  and  may  be  wrougnt 
like  hemp •,  fo  that  they  make  a  kind  of  thread 
from  it,  called  pica  :  the  wood  of  it  ferves  to 
cover  houfes ;  its  prickles,  or  thorns,  for  needles  * 
and  the  Indians  ufe  the  fruit  as  a  kind  of  foap  iof 

Walking.  } 

The  Peruvians  have  always  been  fupported  by 
their  culture  of  mai£e,  or  Indian  corn,  which  they 
ufed  like  European  wheat  for  making  bread,  and 
like  barley  for  making  a  kind  of  ftrong  beer :  but, 
as  the  country  is  generally  hot,  and  dry,  as  well 
as  mountainous,  they  had  great  difficulty  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  waters,  and  introducing  rivulets  into 
their  arrable  lands  i  without  which,  this  fort  of 
grain  will  not  grow  in  that  hot  climate.  X  he  In- 
dians,  therefore,  throw  their  fields  into  level 

X  z  fquares. 
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fquares,  that  they  may  retain  thd  water  :  and 
where  they  meet  with  a  mountain  of  a  tolerable 
good  foil,  they  cut  it  into  fquares,  one  above  ano¬ 
ther,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  fupporting  them 
with  little  ftone  walls  ;  fo  that  they  have  an  ap¬ 
pearance  like  hanging  gardens,  or  Hairs  ;  and,  if 
they  difcover  a  fountain  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  it 
ferves  them  for  watering  all  the  fquares  beneath. 
The  ancient  Indians  were  accuftomed  to  make 
aquedufts  and  canals,  feveral  hundred  miles  in 
length,  into  which  they  brought  all  the  ftreams 
and  rivulets  they  could  meet  with  ;  from  whence 
every  man  was  permitted,  in  his  turn,  to  let  water 
into  his  grounds,  for  the  improvement  of  his  corn 
and  grafs  :  but  the  Spaniards  have  fuffered  mo  ft 
pf  their  aqueducts  to  run  to  ruin  ;  having  introdu¬ 
ced  wheat,  and  other  European  grain,  which  require 
lefs  moifture  than  the  Indian  corn  :  befides,  thefe 
Countries  are  now  nothing  like  fo  populous  as 
they  were,  when  the  Spaniards  firft  fettled  there# 
and  confequently  lei's  grain  is  wanting* 

By  the  lea  coaft,  below  Arequipa ,  for  boo  miles, 
the  inhabitants  ufe  no  other  dung  for  manuring 
their  lands,  than  that  of  fea  fowls,  which  breed 
on  the  iflands  near  the  coaft  in  amazing  numbers  y 
and  lay  fuch  prodigious  heaps  of  dung,  that  they 
appear  like  hills  of  fnow  at  a  diftance.  On  other 
parts  of  the  coaft,  more  to  the  fouthward,  the  In¬ 
dians  dung  their  foil  with  a  fmall  fifh,  like  pil¬ 
chards  :  though  it  is  with  infinite  labour  that  they 
procure  a  fubfiftance,  as  they  have  no  fprings,  or 
rivers,  in  fome  places  ;  and,  as  their  fteril  fands 
are  feldom  fprinkled  with  rain,  therefore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  De  la  Vega i  the  natives,  who  inhabit  the  fea- 

cqaft* 
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coaft,  dig  eight  or  ten  feet  deep  through  the  fands 
till  they  meet  with  earth  that  has  fome  moifture  in 
it,  where  they  plant  grains  of  maize  in  holes,  at 
equal  diftances  •,  and  in  thefe  holes  they  put  fome 
pilchards  heads,  which,  without  any  other  dung¬ 
ing,  or  watering,  brings  the  com  to  perfection .. 

Wheat  and  barley  were  firft  imported  into 
Peru ,  about  the  year  1540,  by  a  noble  lady,  who 
had  a  plantation  beftowed  upon  her,  by  the  Spanijh 
vice-roy,  for  being  fo  great  a  benefacftrefs  to  the 
country  :  becaufe  both  thefe  grains  thrive  ex 
tremely  well,  and  yield  a  great  increafe  in  fevera 

parts  of  Peru. 

FRANCIS  de  CARAVAN?  ES ,  a  nobleman 
of  Foledo?  planted  the  firft  vines  in  Peru ,  which  he 
imported  from  the  Canaries  •,  and  the  Spaniards 
foon  afterwards  made  wine  in  this  count!  y  .  but 
the  Indians  preferred  their  own  liquor,  made  ot 
Indian  corn,  to  any  wine  made  of  grapes.  They 
water  their  vineyards,  in  all  parts  of  Peru ,  chiefly  oy 
turning  rivulets  through  them,  or  letting  in  the 
water  from  fome  adjacent  river  or  refervoir  •,  for 
the  country  is  fo  hot  and  dry,  that  their  vines  will 
yield  no  grapes  if  they  are  not  watered  :  therefore, 
when  they  would  have  them  bear  fruit,  they  wa¬ 
ter  the  vines,  and  have  grapes  at  what  time  of  the 

year  they  pleafe. 

Olives  have  been  alfo  carried  over  to  Peru , 
where  they  never  thrive  fo  well  as  other  European 
plants ,  though  they  are  found  very  agreeable  to 
the  foil  of  Chili :  however,  Peru  abounds  in 
fuo-ar-canes,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  cherries,  apples, 
pars,  quinces,  neaarines,  peaches,  apricots, 
plumbs,  and  pomegranates ;  none  of  which  were 
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to  be  found  before  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  the 
country :  but  there  were  cocoa-nuts,  cacao-nuts* 
pine-apples,  guavas,  plantains,  and  other  fruits. 
Thole  they  call  higas  de  tuna,  or  tuna  figs,  are 
the  fruit  of  the  raquette,  or  euphorbium,  as  big  as 
a  green  walnut,  covered  with  points  almoft  as 
fharp  as  thofe  of  the  outward  rind  of  the  chefnut ; 
being  wholfome  to  eat,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour. 

The  Indians  had  neither  lettice,  radifhes,  tur- 
^Ps>  garlic,  onions,  beets,  fpinnage,  alparagus, 
melons,  cucumbers,  peafe,  beans,  or  rice ;  of  all 
which  there  are  now  great  plenty ;  as  there  are  alfo 
of  rofes,  jeflamine,  and  many  odoriferous  flowers, 
that  vvere  never  feen  there  till  they  were  imported 
by  the  Spaniar ds.  But  the  Indians  had  feveral  forts 
of  herbs,  roots,  and  flowers,  unknown  to  Euro¬ 
peans particularly  the  cafiavi-root,  which  ferved 
the  natives  of  great  part  of  north  and  fouth  Ame¬ 
rica^  inftead  of  bread. 

FREZ  IE  R  fays,  the  niorbos  is  a  flower  peculiar 
to  this  country,  which  fomewhat  refembles  the 
orange-flower .  The  herb,  called  carapullo,  grows 
like  a  tuft  of  grafs,  and  yields  an  ear,  whofe  de- 
codtion  makes  fuch  perlons  as  drink  it  delirious 
for  fome  days  :  but  the  Indians  ufe  it  to  difcover 
the  natural  difpofitions  of  their  children  ;  for, 
when  it  has  its  operation,  they  place  by  them  the 
tools  of  all  fuch  trades  as  they  are  permitted  to 
follow  :  as  by  a  maiden,  a  fpindle,  wool,  fciflars, 
cloth,  kitchen  furniture,  or  the  like  ;  and  by  a 
youth,  accoutrements  for  a  horfe,  awls,  hammers, 
or  other  things  ;  and  the  tool  they  take  moll  fancy 
to,  in  their  delirium,  their  parents  imagine  to  be  a 
certain  indication  of  the  trade  for  which  they  are 

bell 
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bed  adapted.  In  the  plains  of  ^ruxillo,  there  is  a 
fort  of  tree  which  bears  twenty  or  thirty  flowers, 
all  of  them  different  in  form,  and  of  feveral  co-^ 
lours  hanging  together  like  a  bunch  of  grapes 
which  is  called  flor  del  paradifo,  or  the  flower  ot 
paradife.  The  country  alfo  produces  anami,  ca- 
ranna,  ftorax,  caflia-feftata,  guaiacum,  farfapanlla, 
fafiifras,  copal,  dragon’s  blood,  liquid-amber,  an 
feveral  other  gums  and  drugs,  which  alio  grow  in 
Mexico,  and  will  be  mentioned  m  the  defcnption 


of  that  province.  .  t  , 

But  the  balfam  of  Peru  is  more  particular  y 

produce  of  this  province,  and  proceeds  from  t  ie 
trunks  and  branches  of  a  little  tree?.  There  are 
three  forts  of  this  drug  :  the  firft  is  called  the  bal- 
fam  by  incifion,  and  is  a  white  liquor  :  the  fecon 
is  called  balfam  of  the  {hell,  which  drops  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches  that  are  cut,  where  they 
han°-  fmall  flafles,  or  bafkets,  to  receive  it ;  and 
thus  it  is  drawn  off  till  the  tree  will  yield  no  more; 
when  it  is  expofed  in  the  hotted:  places,  where  it 
conceals,  and  changes  to  a  reddilh  colour :  but  the 
third  is  a  black  balfam,  which  is  made  by  bo,  - 
ine  the  bark,  branches,  and  leaves  of  thefe  little 
trees  in  water  ;  and  after  they  have  boiled  fome 
time,  the  fat,  or  feum  that  fwims  on  the  top,  is 
taken  off;  being  of  a  dark  brown  colour, ^  and 
like  the  others,  called  balfam  of  Peru.  The  laft 
is  generally  ufed,  as  well  in  phyfic,  as  for  per. 
fumes:  it  ought  to  be  vifeous,  and  of  a  turpentme 
confiftence  •,  of  a  fweet  agreeable  tafte,  and  hav- 

incr  fome  refembl^nce  of  ftorax. 

"gold  and  filver  were  fo  plentiful  in  Peru,  m 

the  fixteenth  century,  that  De  la  i  ega  re 

X  4 
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there  had  been  exported  from  thence  to  Spain 
every  year,  for  twenty-five  years  fucceffively’ 
the  value  of  thirteen  millions  of  pieces  of  eight  ■ 
or  about  two  millions,  three  hundred  and  forty 
t  ou  and  pounds  fterling  ;  befides  what  had  paired 
wit  out  account.  The  fame  author  obferves, 
at  gold  was  found  in  every  province  of  Peru ,  in 
greater  or  letter  quantities  :  fome  being  found  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  walhed  down  by  tor- 
rcnts,  whlch  the  Indians  gathered  up  in  bafkets 
and  repeated  from  the  fand  :  that  the  partides  of 
his  gold  were  as  fmall  as  the  filings  of  fteel ; 
though  pieces  were  fometimes  found  of  the  fize 
and  form  of  melon-feeds :  and  that  the  gold  of 
Peru  is  generally  about  1 8  or  20  carafts  in  goodnefs. 

Gold  is  the  heavieft,  purefir,  moft  dudile,  and 
filming  of  all  metals  ;  therefore,  the  molt  valua¬ 
ble.  It  is  generated  in  mines  in  feveral  parts  of 
tne.  world  ;  but  the  greatefl  quantity  is  brought  in 
bars  or  ingots  from  Peru,  Chili, ,  and  Brafil  That 
which  is  found  in  a  mafs  or  lump  in  the  mines,  is 
caLed  virgin  gold  •,  becaufe  it  comes  pure  outof  the 
mine,  and  requires  no  farther  feparation  5  being 
fqft  enough  to  receive  the  impreffion  of  a  fe ah 
1  he  fecond  fort  is  in  grains,  not  To  fine  as  the  firlt. 
The  third  is  gold  mixed  with  other  metals,  and 
the  marcafite,  or  mineral  Hone  ;  for  the  gold  and 
ilone  are  formed  and  incorporated  together,  which  is 
called  gold-ore.  And  the  fourth  is  gold-dull,  mixed 
with  fand  at  the  bottom  of  rivulets  ;  there  being 
ten  times  more  gold  found  in  fuch  fands  than 
acquired  by  any  other  way. 

All  Hones  which  contain  any  metal,  are  called 
marcafite  j .  being  a  fort  of  metallic  mineral :  but 

-  •  the 
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the  three  principal  kinds  are  marcafite  of  gold,  of 
filver,  and  of  copper.  Marcafite  of  gold  is  in 
little  balls,  or  nodules,  about  the  bignels  or  nuts; 
nearly  round,  heavy,  and  of  a  brown  colour  with¬ 
out  Marcafite  of  filver  is  like  that  of  golu,  only 
paler  coloured  :  but  the  colour  within  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  between  thefe  two  metals  ;  the  one  having  a 
2-old  colour,  and  the  other  a  filver  one  ;  both  being 
fhining  and  brilliant.  And  the  marcafite  of  cop¬ 
per  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  apple  •,  round, 
or  oblong,  brown  without,  yellow  and  chryftalline 

within,  fhining,  and  brilliant. 

The  gold  of  mines  is  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  in 
fmall  pieces,  or  grains,  of  various  forms  and 
weights  •,  there  being  fome  of  this  fort,  among 
the  fpecimens  fentby  Columbus  into  Spain ,  to  evince 
the  richnefs  of  his  difcovery,  that  weighed  eighteen 
ounces  •,  and  the  relations  of  thofe  days  allure  us, 
that,  in  1502,  there  were  others  found  of  thirty- 
two  pounds  weight  :  but  the  other  kind  of  gold 
is  duo-  up  in  ftony  glebes  •,  which  is  what  they 
call  the  mineral,  or  ore  of  gold.  Thefe  glebes 
are  of  feveral  colours,  and  generally  1 50,  or  1 60 
fathom  deep  :  but  they  ufually  contain  lbme  other 
mineral  matter  with  the  gold  •,  as  antimony,  vitno  , 
fulphur,  copper,  or  filver,  and  particularly  the 

ltift  • 

The  method  ufed  for  the  feparation  of  gold, 
is  firft  to  break  the  metalline  hone  pretty  fmall, 
with  iron  mallets;  after  which,  it  is  carried 
to  the  mills,  where  it  is  ground  into  a  very  find 
powder;  and  then  paffed  through  feveral ^  brafs 
wire  fieves,  one  after  another,  the  laft  being  asr 

fine  as  any  made  of  filk.  When  the  powder  is 

prepared 
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prepared  in  this  manner,  it  is  laid  in  wooden 
troughs,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  mercury  and 
water;  being  left  to  knead  and  faturate  in  the  fun 
and  air  for  forty-eight  hours.  After  this,  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  drove  out  of  the  tub,  as  alfo  the  recrementi- 
tious  earth,  by  means  of  other  hot  waters  poured 
thereon :  when  there  remains  nothing  but  a  mafs 
of  mercury,  with  all  the  gold  that  Was  in  the  ore, 
and  the  mercury  is  feparated  from  it  by  diftillation 
in  large  alembics ;  after  which,  the  gold  is  ufually 
fufed  in  crucibles,  and  call  into  plates  or  ingots. 

There  are  two  forts  qf  filve r  mines  in  Peru  • 
the  one  where  filver  is  found  fcattered  about  in 
fmali  quantities  ;  and  the  other  where  it  runs  in  a 
vein  between  two  rocks.  This  metal,  which  is 
the  meafure  or  ftandard  of  riches  in  other  countries, 
ruay  be  confidered  as  the  natural  commodity  of 
Peru  :  *°r»  throughout  the  whole  of  this  extenfive 
territory,  there  are  filver  mines  to  be  met  with  al- 
moft  every  where,  of  more  or  lefs  value,  according 
as  the  ore  produces  more  or  lefs  filver,  and  can  be 
wrought  at  a  greater  or  a  lefs  expence, 

There  are  only  a  few  mines  to  the  northward 
of  Lima ;  but  to  the  fouth  they  are  very  numerous  * 
and,  on  the  back  of  the  Andes,  there  lies 
of  Indians ,  called  Los  Plater  os ,  or  the  Platemen9 
from  the  great  quantities  of  filver  in  their  poffef- 
non  ;  though  they  have  little  communication  with 
the  Spaniards.  The  bell  part  of  the  mine  coun¬ 
tries  are  to  the  fouth  of  Cufco  ;  from  thence  to  Po~ 

.  ’  anc^°  t0  the  frontiers  of  Chili ;  where  there 

is  a  continued  fucceffion  of  mines  for  the  fpace  of 
t  iree  undred  miles  ;  fome  being  difcovered,  and 
others  deferred  every  day;  though  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  thing  for  the  people  here,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  fo  complin  of  the  prefent  times  andcom- 

mend  the  paft  •,  as  if  there  were  infinitely  greater 
quantities  of  filver  dug  out  of  the  mines  formerly,  than 
at  prefent :  and,  perhaps,  with  regard  to  particu¬ 
lar  mines,  it  may  be  fo ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  certain  that  the  quantities  of  filver  which  are 
annually  obtained  in  the  Spanijh  Wejl-Indtes,  abun¬ 
dantly  exceed  what  was  exported  from  thence  m 

former  tunes#  n 

The  names  of  fuch  mines  as  have  been  molt  re- 

mnrkable  or  are  fo  at  prefent,  in  the  country  o 

Peru  are  thofe  of  Lexa ,  Camera,  Cuenca,  Puerta 

Veje' and  St.  Juan  del  Ore ;  which  are  now  wrought : 

but  thofe  of  Perce  and  Plata,  are  filled  up »  whde 

thofe  of  Oruro  and  film  are  neglefted.  H 

ever  the  greateft  number  of  mines  are  at  Potofi-, 

and  ’thofe  of  Demina,  Checaia,  Atacuma,  Xuxm, 

Chalchcques,  Guafce,  Iqulque,  and  feme  otheis, 

are  all  wrought,  with  more  or  lefs  profit,  according 

to  the  (kill  of  their  proprietors,  or  of  fuch  perfons 

as  have  the  works  under  their  diredion. 

The  molt  perfeft  filver  which  comes  from  the 
mines,  is  called  Pinnae,  by  the  Spaniards  -,  being  a. 
lump  of  filver,  extremely  porous  j  becaufe  it  is. 
the  remainder  of  a  part  made  up  of  filver-dult,  and 
mercury-,  the  latter  of  which  is  exhaled,  and 
leaves  this  remainder  of  the  mafs  fpungy  and  light 
It  is  this  kind  of  filver  that  is  put  into  different 

forms  by  the  merchants,  with  an  intention  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  king  of  his  duty:  therefore,  all  filver 
in  this  condition,  if  found  any  where  on  the  road, 
or  on  board  any  Ihip,  is  looked  upon  as  contraband, 
and  liable  to  feizure.  But,  in  regard  to  the  m 
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is  an  account  of 

the  progrefs  of  the  ore,  from  the  mine  to  this 
kind  of  mafs  or  cake. 

After  the  miners  have  broke  the  done,  taken 
out  of  the  vein  of  ore,  they  grind  it  in  their  mills 
with  grinddones ;  or  in  the  ingenios  reales,  or 
royal  engines,  confiding  of  hammers,  or  pounders, 
like  the  French  plaider-mills.  They  have  gene¬ 
rally  a  wheel,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  dia¬ 
meter,  whofe  long  axle-tree  is  fet  with  fmooth 
triangles,  which,  as  they  turn,  hook,  or  lay  hold 
of,  the  iron  hammers,  and  lift  them  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  elevation,  from  whence  they  drop  at  once 
at  every  turn  -  weighing  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  falling  fo  violently,  that  they  reduce 
the  hardeft  dones  to  powder  :  after  which,  that 
powder  is  fifted  through  iron  or  copper  fieves  to 

take  away  the  fined,  and  return  the  red  to’ the 
mill. 

When  the  ore  happens  to  be  mixed  with  fome 
metals,  which  obdruft  its  falling  to  powder,  they 
calcine  it  in  an  oven,  and  pound  it  over  again.  In 
the  little  mines,  where  they  ufe  none  but  mills 
with  grinddones,  they  generally  grind  the  ore  with 
water,  which  makes  a  liquid  mud,  that  runs  into  a 
receiver  :  whereas,  when  it  is  ground  dry,  it  mud 
be  afterwards  deeped,  and  well  moulded  too-ether 
with  the  feet,  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  for  which 
purpofe,  they  make  a  floor,  where  they  difpofe 
that  mud  in  fquare  parcels,  about  a  foot  thick, 
each  of  them  containing  half  a  caxon  or  ched,  that 
is  twenty-five  quintals,  or  hundred  weight  of  ore  • 
and  theie  they  call  cuerpos,  or  bodies.  On  each 
or  them,  they  throw  about  two  hundred  weight 

°©f 
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of  fea  or  common  fait,  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ore,  which  they  mould  and  in¬ 
corporate  with  the  earth,  for  two  or  three  days  , 
when  they  add  to  it  a  certain  quantity  of  quick- 
filver,  by  fqueezing  a  purfe  made  of  a  fkin,  where¬ 
in  they  put  it  to  make  it  fall  in  drops,  with  which 
they  fprihkle  the  mafs  equally,  according  to  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  ore  -,  allowing,  to  each 
mafs,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  pounds  ;  tor  the 
richer  it  is,  the  more  mercury  it  requires  to  draw 
to  it  the  filver  contained  :  fo  that  they  know  the 

quantity  only  by  long  experience. 

An  Indian  is  employed  to  mould  one  of  thefe 
fquare  parcels  eight  times  a  day,  that  the  mercury 
may  incorporate  with  the  filver:  for  which  purpofe, 
they  frequently  mix  lime  with  it ;  when  the  ore 
happens  to  be  greafy  :  but  great  caution  is  to  be 
ufed,  as,  they  fay,  it  will  growfo  hot,  that  they 
neither  find  mercury  nor  filver  in  it  •,  which  feems 
incredible.  Sometimes,  they  alfo  ftrew  among  it 
feme  lead  or  tin  ore,  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
the  mercury  •,  which  is  flower  in  very  cold  weather, 
■than  when  it  is  temperate:  therefore,  they  are  often 
obliged,  at  Pot  oft  and  Li  pa,  to  mould  the  ore  during 
a  month  or  fix  weeks ;  but  the  amalgama  is  made 
in  ei°ht  or  ten  days,  in  more  moderate  climates. 

To  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  mercury,  ui 
fome  places,  as  at  Puno,  they  make  their  buiterons, 
or  floors,  on  arches ;  under  which  they  keep  fire* 
to  heat  the  powder  of  the  ore,  for  24  hours,  on  a 
pavement  of  brick.  When  it  is  imagined  that  the 
mercury  has  attrafted  all  the  filver,  the  affayer 
takes  a  little  ore  from  each  feparate  parcel,  which 

he  walhes  in  a  fmall  earthen  plate,  or  wooden 
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bowl,  and  knows  whether  it  has  had  its  efFedt  by 
the  colour  of  the  mercury  found  at  the  bottom': 
for,  when  it  is  blackilh,  the  ore  is  too  much  heated*, 
and  requires  an  addition  of  fait,  or  fome  other 
drug ;  when,  they  fay,  the  mercury,  difpara ,  that  is 
Ihoots  Or  flies  away.  But,  if  the  mercury  is  white, 
they  put  a  drop  under  the  thumb,  and  prefs  it 
haftily ;  when  the  filver,  that  is  among  it,  re¬ 
mains  flicking  to  the  thumb,  and  the  mercury  flips 
away  in  little  drops. 

V/hen  they  perceive  that  all  the  filver  is 
gathered,  they  carry  the  ore  to  a  bafon,  into  which 
a  little  flream  of  water  runs  to  wafli  it,  and  an  In¬ 
dian  ftirs  it  with  his  feet  to  diflolve  it.  From  the 
firfl  bafon,  it  falls  into  a  fecond,  where  there  is  - 
another  Indian ,  wno  ftirs  it  again,  to  diflolve  it 
thoroughly,  and  loofen  the  filver.  From  the  fe¬ 
cond,  it  pafles  into  a  third,  where  the  fame  is  re¬ 
peated  '■)  to  the  end,  that  what  has  not  funk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  firlt  and  fecond,  may  not  elcape  the 
third.  When  all  has  been  waffled,  and  the  water 
runs  clear,  they  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  bafons, 
that  are  lined  with  leather,  the  mercury  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  filver,  which  they  call  lapella.  This 
is  put  in  a  woollen-bag,  hanging  up  for  fome  of 
the  quickfilver  to  drain  through  :  then  they  bind, 
beat,  and  prefs  it ;  laying  a  weight  upon  it,  with 
flat  pieces  of  wood  j  and,  when  they  have  got  out 
as  much  as  they  can,  they  put  the  pafte  into  a 
mould  of  wooden  planks,  which  are  bound  toge¬ 
ther,  and  generally  form  the  figure  of  an  o&agon 
Pyramid  cut  fhort,  at  whofe  bottom  is  a  copper¬ 
plate  full  of  little  holes  :  it  is  now  flirred,  that  it 
may  be  faflened  ■,  and,  when  they  defign  to  make 

many 
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many  pinnas,  as  they  call  them,  that  is,  lumps  oft^ 
various  weights,  they  divide  them  with  little  beds,, 
or  layers  of  earth,  which  hinder  their  coming  to¬ 
gether  :  but,  for  this  purpofe,  the  pella,  or  mais, 
muft  be  weighed,  deducing  two- thirds  for  the. 
mercury  that  is  in  it  j  and.  they  know,  within  a 
fmall  matter,  what  is  the  quantity  of  the  netfc 
filver. 

After  this,  they  take  off  the  mould,  and 
place  the  pinna  with  its  copper  bafe  on  a  trivet,  op 
fome  fuch  inftrument,  ftanding  over  a  great* 
earthen  veffel  full  of  water,  and  cover  it  with  an 
earthen  cap,  which  they  again  cover  with  lighted 
coals,  feeding  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  that  the 
mafs  may  grow  violently  hot,  and  the  mercury 
that  is  in  it  evaporate  in  fmoke  :  bur,  as  the  fmoke 
has  no  paffage  out,  it  circulates  in  the  hollow 
that  is  between  the  mafs  and  cap  ;  till  coming 
down  to  the  water  that  is  underneath,  it  condenfes 
to  the  bottom  again,  converted  into  quickfilver  *, 
whereby  little  is  loft,  and  the  fame  ferves  feveral 
times  •,  but  the  quantity  muft  be  increafed,  be- 
caufe  it  grows  weak  ■  though,  ^icojia  fays, 
they  formerly  confumed  at  Potofi,  fix  or  feven 
thoufand  quintals,  or  hundred  weight  of  quick¬ 
filver  every  year ;  whereby  a  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  the  filver  they  obtained. 

When  the  mercury  is  evaporated,  there  re¬ 
mains  nothing  but  a  fpongy  lump  of  contiguous 
grains  of  filver,  very  light,  and  almoft mouldering; 
which  the  Spaniards  call  pinnas,  being,  as  is 
obferved  before,  a  contraband  commodity  from 
the  mines  •,  becaufe,  by  the  laws,  they  are  obliged 
to  ca^ry  it  to  the  royal  receipt,  or  to  the  mint,  to 
pay  the  fifth  tq  his  majefty.  Th  e 
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These  maffes  are  caft  into  ingots,  on  which 
the  arms  of  the  crown  are  ftamped,  as  alfo  that  of 
the  place  where  they  were  caft,  with  their  weight 
and  quality.  It  is  always  certain,  that  the  ingots 
which  have  paid  the  fifth  have  no  fraud  in  them  : 
but  it  is  otherwife  with  the  pinnas,  or  maffes  un- 
caft  *,  for  the  perfons  who  make  them  frequently 
convey  iron,  fand,  and  other  things,  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  them,  to  increafe  the  weight  j  fo  that,  in 
prudence,  they  ought  to  be  opened,  and  made  red 
hot  at  the  fire,  for  the  more  certainty  ;  becaufe, 
if  it  is  falfified,  the  fire  will  either  turn  it  black  or 
yellow,  or  melt  it  more  eafily.  This  trial  is  alfo 
ufed  to  extraft  a  moifture  which  the  pinnas  con¬ 
tract  in  fmall  places  where  they  are  laid,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  make  them  the  heavier  :  though,  in  fad, 
their  weight  may  be  one  third  increafed,  by  dip¬ 
ping  them  in  water  when  they  are  red  hot;  as  alfc> 
by  feparating  the  mercury,  with  which  the  bottom 
of  the  mafs  is  always  more  impregnated  than  the 
top:  and  it  fometimes  happens  that  the. fame  mafe 
is  of  a  different  finenefs. 

The  ftones  taken  from  the  mines,  the  ore,  or 
to  fpeak  in  the  language  o f  Peru,  the  mineray, 
from  which  the  filver  is  extra&ed,  are  not  always  of 
the  fame  nature,  confiftence,  or  colour.  In  th® 
mines  of  Lipes ,  they  are  generally  white  and  grey, 
mixed  with  red  or  blueifh  fpots  ;  which  is  called 
plata  blancha,  or  white  filver  :  though,  for  the 
moft  part,  there  appear  fome  little  grains  of  filver, 
and  very  frequently  fmall  branches,  extending 
along  the  layers  of  the  ftone.  There  are  fome, 
on  the  contrary,  as  black  as  the  drofs  of  iron,  in 
which  the  filver  has  no  appearance,,  called  oregrillo, 
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that  is  blackifh  :  but,  fometimes,  it  is  black  with 
lead  *,  on  which  account,  it  is  called  piomo  mnco, 
or  coarle  lead  j  where  the  filver  appeals  is  if 
fcratched  with  fomething  hardr  being  generally 
the  richeft,  and  procured  with  the  lead;  charge ; 
becaufe,  inftead  of  moulding  it  with  quickfilver, 
it  is  melted  in  furnaces,  where  the  fire  evaporates 
the  lead,  leaving  the  filver  pure  and  clean.  It 
was  from  the  latter  iort  of  mines,  that  the  Indians 
drew  their  filver  :  for,  having  no.  ufe  of  mercury 
like  the  Europeans,  they  only  wrought  thole  whofe 
ore  would  melt,  by  heating  their  furnaces  with 
ylo,  or  the  dung  of  the  llamas,  and  other  beads. 

There  is  another  fort  of  ore  like  the  laft,  very 
rich,  and  affording  the  fined;  filver  *,  but  it  turns  red, 
if  wetted  and  rubbed  againft  iron  •,  for  which  rea- 
fon  it  is  called  roficler,  dignifying  the  ruddinefs 
of  the  morning.  There  is  lome  that  glitters  like 
talc-,  or  ifinglafs  3,  but  it  yields  little  filver,  and  is 
called  zoroche  :  the  peel  is  or  a  yellowifh  red, 
very  foft,  and  broken  in  bits  ;  being  principally 
wrought  on  account  of  the  eafinefs  of  getting  the 
ore.  There  is  fome  green,  not  much  harder  than 
the  laft,  called  cobriifo,  or  copperilh  which  is 
•very  fcarce  and  hard  to  be  managed,  notwithfcand- 
ing  the  filver  appears  in  it,  and  it  is  almoft 
mouldering  :  for,  fometimes,  alter  being  ground, 
it  mud;  be  burnt- -tin  the  fire,  and  feveral  other 
methods  ufed  to  feparate  it  from  the  copper.  And, 
laftly,  there  is  another  kind  of  fcarce  and  valua¬ 
ble  ore,,  which  has  been  only  found  in  the  mine  of 
Cotamifo  at  Poiofi ;  being  threads  of  pure  filver, 
entangled  together  like  burnt  lace ,  ib  fine  that  they 
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call  it  arana,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  cobweb 

of  a  fpider* 

The  veins  of  mines,  of  whatever  kind,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  richer  in  the  middle,  than  towards  the 
edges  ;  and  when  two  veins  crofs  one  another,  the 
place  where  they  meet  is  always  rich :  it  being 
alfo  obferved,  that  thofe  which  lie  north  and 
fouth,  are  richer  than  thofe  that  lie  any  other  way. 
But  thofe  new  places,  where  mills  can  be  ere&ed, 
and  commodioufly  wrought,  are  frequently  pre¬ 
ferable  to  fuch  as  are  richer,  and  require  more 
expence  ;  which  is  the  reafon,  why  a  cheft  of  ore, 
at  Lips  and  Potofi ,  muft  yield  ten  marks,  of  eight 
ounces  each  mark  of  filver,  to  pay  the  charges ; 
while  five  marks  are  fufficient  to  pay  the  expence 
at  thofe  of  Larama. 

If  the  mines  are  rich,  and  fink  downwards, 
they  are  liable  to  be  flooded  when  the  miners 
muft  have  recourfe  to  pumps  and  machines  ;  or 
elfe  drain  them  by  what  they  call  cocabones,  being 
palfages  made  in  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  for  the 
water  to  run  out,  which  frequently  ruin  the 
owners,  by  infenfibly  drawing  them  into  an  infup- 
portable  expence. 

There  are  other  ways  of  feparating  the  filver 
from  the  Hones  that  confine  it,  and  from  other 
metals  that  are  mixed  with  it,  by  fire,  or  ftrong 
feparating  water,  made  ufe  of  at  fome  mines, 
where  other  means  fail,  and  where  they  make  a 
fort  of  ingots,  called  bollas  :  but  the  moft  general 
and  ufeful  method  is  to  make  the  pinnas  or  maffes, 
which  are  preferred  to  other  forms,  on  account  of 
their  eafinefs  in  making,  and  becaufe  they  fave 
feme  ingredients ;  being  a  thing  of  confequence 
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in  works  of  this  nature,  where  a  faving  in  the  ex¬ 
pence,  has  the  fame  effect  as  the  difcovery  of  tm 
mine. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  mines,  as  well 
as  other  things,  there  happens  great  variation  in 
their  product,  and  value.  The  mines  which  latejy 
yielded  moft  filver,  are  thofe  of  Orura ,  a  little 
town,  240  miles  from  Avicci :  but,  in  1712,  thei^- 
was  one  difcovered»at  Ollachea ,  near  l ufco,  that 
yielded  2500  marks,  of  eight  ounces  eacn,  out  of 
every  cheft,  being  almoft  one  fifth  part  of  the  ore  ; 
though  it  has  fo  much  declined,  that  it  is  now 
reckoned  among  the  ordinary  fort.  Thofe  at  Lipes » 
are  the  next  in  eftimation  :  for  thofe  at  Potoji 
yield  little  in  proportion,  and  caufe  a  large  ex¬ 
pence,  on  account  of  their  great  depth.  ^  However, 
the  quantity  of  ore  that  has  been  already  wrought 
at  Potofi,  and  laid  feveral  years  upon  the  furface,  is. 
thought  capable  of  affording  a  fecond  ciop  •,  being 
a  proof  that  thefe  minerals  generate  in  the  eaitnv 
like  all  other  inanimate  things  •,  and  it  is  likewife 
certain,  from  all  accounts  of  the  Spaniards^  tha,t 
gold  and  filver,  as  well  as  other  metals,  are  con¬ 
tinually  growing,  and  forming  themfelves  in  the 
bowels  of  their  natural  earths  :  which  opinion  is 
verified  by  experience,  in  the  mountain  of  Potofix 
where  feveral  mines  have  fallen  in,  and  buried  the 
workmen  with  their  tools  \  whole  bones,  and  fome 
pieces  of  wood,  have  been  afterwards  dilcover^d, 
with  veins  of  filver  actually  running  through 
them. 

These  mines  belong  to  theperfon  that  fiift  dii- 
covers  them  \  who  immediately  prelents  a  pen 

tion  to  the  magiftrates,  to  have  fuch  a  piece. of 
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earth  for  his  own,  which  is  immediately  granted  : 
when  they  meafure  eighty  Spanijh  yards  in  length, 
and  forty  in  breadth,  for  the  difcoverer ;  who  ch'oofes 
what  fpace  he  thinks  lit,  and  does  what  he  pleafes 
with  it.  The  fame  quantity  is  then  meafured  for 
the  king,  and  fold  to  the  bell  purchaler:  though, 
if  any  other  perfon  is  inclinable  to  work  part  of  the 
mine  himfelf,  he  bargains  with  the  proprietor  for 
a  particular  vein  ;  when  all  that  he  digs  out  is  his 
own  property,  after  paying  the  royal  duty,  which 
is  the  twentieth  part  for  gold,  and  a  fifth  for  filver  .* 
but  fome  land-lords  find  fuch  an  account  in  letting 
out  their  ground,  and  their  mills,  that  they  live 
upon  the  profit,  without  any  hazard. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  fine  gold  is  to  that  of  mer¬ 
cury,  as  19,640  is  to  13,943  r  to  that  of  thehardell 
lead,  as  19,640  to  11,356  :  to  that  of  fine  filver, 
as  19,640  to  10,091  :  to  that  of  fine  copper,  as 
19,640  to  9000  :  to  that  of  iron,  as  19,640  to 
7690  :  to  that  of  tin,  as  19,640  to  7,320  :  and  to 
that  of  native  red  cinnabar,  as  19,640  to  7300. 

A  cubic  inch  of  pure  gold,  weighs  1 2  oz.  2 
dr.  52  gr.  and  the  cubic  inch  of  filver,  6  oz.  5 
dr.  28  gr.  The  pound  weight,  of  12  oz.  troy,  of 
gold,  is  divided  into  24  cara&s  ;  and  the  pound 
weight  of  fine  gold,  according  to  the  Englijh 
coinage,  is  worth  48  /.  10  s.'6d.  fterling;  the  pound 
weight  of  fine  filver  being  worth  3  /.  6  s.  11  d.  $ 
fterling  :  fine  gold  is  in  value  to  crown  gold,  as  1 
to  .9167  ;  and  fine  filver  in  value  to  fterling  filver, 
as  1  to  .9260.  The  Englijh  ftandard  for  gold,  is 
22  carafts  of  fine  gold,  and  2  caradls  of  copper; 
which,  being  melted  together,  is  efteemed  the  true, 
ftandard  for  gold  coin  :  that  is,  if  any  quantity  of 
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fine  gold,  is  divided  into  24  equal  parts,  and  22  of 
thofe  parts  are  mixed  with  two  of  the  like  paits 
of  copper,  the  mixture  is  called  ftandard  gold  -,  an 
ounce  of  which,  when  a  guinea  is  valued  at  2 1 
fhillings,  is  worth  3/.  18  s-  id.  anc^  die 

pound  weight  of  that  gold,  is  worth  46/.  ijs. 

8  iVaV’  which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was 
coined9 only  into  14/.  fterling  :  but,  as  bullion,,  it 
is  worth  4 /.  an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  of  bullion 
are  coined  into  44  4  guineas.  The  ftandard  for 
filver,  is  eleven  ounces  and  two  penny  weight  of 
fine  filver  melted,  with  eighteen  penny  weight  of 
copper,  which  is  called  fterling  filver  1 2  ounces  of 

bullion  filver,  beingcoined  into  62  {hillings-,  at  whkh 

rate, the  crown  pieceweighs  about  19  d.wt.S,5i  6,1 29 
gr.  the  current  value  is  5  s.  and  the  value  of  the 
fame  as  bullion,  at  5  s.  an  ounce  is  4  s.  10  d. 

Fine  gold  is  that  which  lofes  nothing  of  its 
primitive  weight  in  affaying  :  but,  it  the  lots  is 
part,  it  is  called  2  3  carads  fine,  or  1  carad 
better  than  ftandard  :  if  it  lofes  Y+,  parts,  it  is  22 
carads  fine,  or  ftandard  :  if  hr  parts,  it  is  called  1 
carad  worfe  than  ftandard  -,  and  fo,  in  proportion, 
as  it  happens  to  be  better  or  worfe  :  but  the  lou, 
on  affaying  filver,  is  computed  by  penny  weights, 
and  other  fubordinate  denominations.  The  pre- 
fent  value  of  gold  is  to  that  of  filver,  as  14  to  1 ; 
but,  till  the  difcovery  of  America ,  it  was  only  as 
1 2  to  1  j  and  this  proportion  varies,  as  gold  is 
more  or  lefs  plentiful,  or  as  there  is  a  greater  or 
a  leffer  circulation  of  filver.  However,  the  prefent 
proportion,  efpecially  if  reckoned  as  1  ounce  to  15? 
does  not  leern  altogether  fo  well  adj  ufted  as  might 
be  wifhed  becaufe,  confidering  the  prefent  fear- 
city  of  filver  in  Europe ,  which  is  owing  to  the  im~ 
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menfe  Turns  of  that  coin  carried  to  the  Eaft- Indies, 
the  prevailing  cuflom,  lately  introduced,  of  work¬ 
ing  fuch  great  quantities  of  filver  into  plate,  and 
to  the  failing  of  the  mines,  the  price  of  gold 
Teems  to  be  railed  too  high,  and  requires  to  be  gra¬ 
dually  brought  back  to  its  firfl  proportion. 

The  coinage  of  Portugal  is  the  moil  fimilar 
of  any  other  nation  to  the  flandard  of  England , 
where  it  is  showed  to  pafs  current  :  but  the  Spanijh 
coinage  is  eileemed  one  of  the  moil  imperfedl  of  any 
in  Europe  ;  being  fettled  at  Seville  and  Segovia ,  the 
only  cities  where  gold  and  filver  are  itruck  in  thofe 
dominions  :  though  Tuch  prodigious  quantities  of 
pieces  oi  eight,  and  other  ipecies,  are  brought 

f  1  O 

rom  P eru ,  Mexico ,  and  other  provinces  of  Spa- 
wifo  America ,  that,  in  this  reipedl,  it  mull  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  tnere  is  no  ilate  in  the  world  where 
fo  much  money  is  coined  as  in  Spain ;  which 
chiefly  paffes  into  the  hands  of  other  nations,  and 
particularly  of  the  Englijh  and  Dutch. 

Another  part  of  the  riches  of  Peru ,  confifts 
in  theii  quickfllver,  or  mercury,  of  which  they 
have  feveral  mines  in  the  audience  o f  Lima  ;  par- 
ticulaily  in  the  mountains  of  Oropeza  and  Guanca- 
vilca,  near  the  city  of  Guamanga.  Mercury  denotes 
a  i iu id  mineral  matter,  perfectly  reiembling  filver  in 
fufion  ;  and  is  found  under  three  feveral  forms  : 
ifi .  in  ruddy  glebes,  or  clods,  called  cinnabar : 
2 d-  in  hard  itoney  glebes  ;  or  a  mineral  fubilance, 
of  a  faffron,  and  fometimes  a  blackifh,  colour :  3d. 
it  is  alfo  found  pure  ;  for,  upon  opening  holes  in 
the  beds  of  ilones,  there  fometimes  gufhes  a  vein, 
ci  flieam,  of  pure  mercury,  called  virgin  mercury; 
which  is  the  belt  fort  for  chemical  preparations. 

There 
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There  are  mines  of  mercury  >n  Sf‘ ^ 

and  Italy,  of  all  the  abovementioned  kind - 
Aolla  obferves,  that  the  Peruvian  quickfilver 
made  from  the  cinnabar ;  which  is  a  mineral  ftone, 
red  heavy,  and  brilliant  •,  being  efteemed  as  m  - 
cafite  of  quickfilver  or  rather  as  q-kfove, -  pe¬ 
trified,  and  fixed,  by  means  of  folphur  an 

fubterraneous  heat :  for  it  can  be  c"'^ '  6 
duced  without  much  trouble  or  lofs,  to  the  nature 
S  mercury,  and  each  pound  of  good  cinnabar, 
will  yield  fourteen  ounces.of  .  con. 

fiderable  time  before  the  Spaniards  fettled  in  the,^ 
country,  without  under  (landing  t  e  na  ur 
lue  of  the  mineral :  for,  as  the  cinnabar  yields  a 
Vermillion,  they  only  fought  after  tins  tone,  whu^i 
-they  called  limpi;  and  uied  it,  h  e  . 

Romans,  or  modern  Ethoftans,  for  pain  g  _ 

faces  and  bodies  on  feftivals  and  rejoia  g  , 

or  elfe  to  beautify  the  images  of  their  _de.t  • 
were  thefe  quickfilver  mines  difeovered  by  he  Spa 
niards,  till  the  year  r  567  when 
das,  a  native  of  Portugal,  happened  « 

t  niece  of  ore,  which  the  Indians  cal  ed  limp  , 
X  he  Lag-med  that  this  nmft  be  the  lame  as 
the  European  vermillion,  which  he  knew  was 1  ex 
traded  out  of  the  fame  ore  with  qur ddi lver ^ 
therefore,  he  went  to  the  mines »  make  the  expe 
riment,  and  found  it  to  be  according  as  he  had 
eoniedured.  Upon  this  d.fcoverv,  a  great  num 
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with  quickfilver,  extending  about  eighty  yards  in 
length,  forty  in  breadth,  and  140  in  depth;  be¬ 
ing  fo  capacious,  that  three  hundred  men  might 
work  in  it  together. 

The  refining,  or  feparating  quickfilver  from 
the  ore,  is  done  in  the  following  manner.  The 
ftone,  or  hard  ore,  wherein  it  is  found,  is  beat  to 
powder,  and  put  into  the  fire  in  earthen  pots, 
well  luted  and  clofed.  When  the  ftone  is  melted 
by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  the  quickfilver  feparates  it- 
felf,  and  afcends  till  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  pot, 
where  it  congeals  :  though  if  it  was  buffered  to 
-pafs  out,  without  meeting  any  hard  fubftance,  if 
would  afcend  till  it  became  cold  ;  and  then,  con¬ 
gealing,  it  would  fall  down  again  :  but,  as  the 
ore  is  melted  in  earthen  pots,  it  congeals  at  the 
top  of  them,  which  they  un flop,  and  draw  out  the 
metal  when  it  is  cold  ;  for,  if  there  remains  any 
fume,  or  vapour,  it  endangers  the  lives  of  the 
workmen ;  who,  at  lead:,  will  lofe  their  teeth,  or 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs. 

As  mercury  is  a  very  fluid  body,  it  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  found  than  other  metals  :  becaufe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lemeryy  it  infinuates  itfelfinto  earth,  and 
the  clefts  of  Hones  ;  where  the  miners  frequently 
lofe  fight  of  it,  when  they  imagine  they  are  juft  go¬ 
ing  to  take  it  up  :  nor  can  men  -work  at  it  many 
years,  without  being  afflicfted  by  paralytic  difor- 
ders. 

Quicksilver  is  the  heavieft  of  all  metals,  ex¬ 
cept  gold  ;  to  which  it  is,  as  13,943  to  19,640  ; 
to  lead,  as  13,943  to  11,356;  and  to  filver,  as 
13,943  to  10,091  :  for  Furetiere  affirms,  that  a 
folid  foot  of  mercury  weighs  947  lb.  and  that  a 

cubical 
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cubical  foot  of  river  water  weighs  only  70  lb.  fo 
that  avefiel  which  will  hold  35  pints  of  water,  will 

contain  947  lb.  of  quickfilver. 

Mercury  is  fold  at  Amjlerdam ,  for  about  1 /. 

14 j.  fterling  the  pound;  where  it  Ihould  be 
chofen  white,  fluid,  clean,  quick,  and  of  a  oeauti- 
ful  water-colour  :  but,  if  the  colour  is  brown  and 
leady,  if  it  flicks  to  the  hands,  or  runs  in  minute 
crlobules,  it  is  a  fign  that  it  is  not  pure,  that 
there  is  fome  mixture  of  lead,  and  confequently 

that  it  is  good  for  nothing.  . 

The  ufes  of  mercury  are  very  conflderable  in 

refining  gold  and  filver  ;  in  gilding,  making  look¬ 
ing  glaffes,  and  efpecially  in  medicine  :  but  the 
Spaniards  never  refined  their  Peruvian  filver  with 
mercury,  before  the  year  1571,  when  Ferdinandez 
de  Valefco  came  there  from  Mexico ,  and  put  them 
into  this  method  :  after  which,  they  conveyed 
their  quickfilver  in  fkins  to  the  port  of  Anca  by 
fea  and  from  thence  by  land  carriage  to  the  mines 
of  Potofi ;  where  they  extracted  much  greater 
quantities  of  filver  from  their  ore  by  mercury, 
than  they  were  capable  of  doing  alone  by  file  : 
for  thefe  mines  annually  confume  about  feven 
thoufand  quintals  of  mercury,  in  refining  filver ; 
exclufive  of  the  confumption  of  other  mines. 

There  are  fome  precious  ftones  found  in  Peru  ; 
particularly  emeralds,  and  turquoifes ;  as  alfo 
cryftal  ;  and  fome  pearls  are  fiined  on  the  coaft, 

which  are  fold  to  the  Peruvians. 

Before  the  Spaniards  efiablifhed  themfelves  in 
this  country,  the  Peruvians  had  no  horfes,  cows, 
ahes,  fheep,  goats,  fwine,  dogs,  cats,  and  other 
creatures  of  the  European  fpecies  :  but  thefe  were 
afterwards  carried  over,  and  have  multiplied  amaz- 
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ingly,  efpecially  poultry,  which  the  Indians  look 
upon  as  an  extraordinary  advantage. 

The  animals  peculiar  to  Peru ,  to  which  the 
Europeans  have  given  the  names  of  fheep  and 
goats,  becaufe  they  refemble  them  more  than  any 
other  animals  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  gene¬ 
rally  diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of  llamas  and 
vicunnas. 

The  llamas,  or  Peruvian  fheep,  are  alfo  called 
pacos,  huanacu,  and  guanacu,  by  the  Indians  ;  as 
alfo  chillehueque  in  Chili  ;  and  by  the  Spaniards 
carneros  de  la  tierra,  or  the  country  fheep  :  which 
are  again  diftinguilhed  by  the  tame  and  the  wild,  or 
the  large  and  the  fmall  kind.  The  large  tame 
huanacu,  according  to  De  la  Vega ,  is  of  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  flag  ;  with  a  long  neck,  bowing  down¬ 
wards,  and  refembling  a  camel  more  than  any 
other  beaft,  only  it  has  no  bunch  on  the  back. 
Their  bodies  are  covered  with  a  coarfe  wool,  and 
the  hide  makes  excellent  leather  :  but  their  heads 
are  fmall  in  proportion  to  their  bodies  ;  being 
fomething  between  thofe  of  a  horfe  and  a  fheep  : 
the  upper  lip,  like  that  of  a  hare,  is  cleft  in  the 
middle,  through  which  they  fpit  about  five  or  fix 
yards  from  them,  againft  any  thing  that  gives 
them  offence;  and  if  any  of  their  fpittle  falls  upon 
the  face  of  a  perfon,  it  makes  a  reddilh  fpot,  which 
is  foon  followed  by  an  itching.  Their  height  is 
from  about  four  feet  to  four  and  a  half :  though 
they  are  of  fo  gentle  and  tractable  a  difpolition, 
that  a  child  may  govern  them.  The  tame  ones 
are  very  different  in  colour  ;  but  the  wild  ones  are 
always  of  a  chefnut  hue.  Herrera  fays,  fome 
of  thefe  creatures  are  woolly,  and  others  fmooth  ; 
being  larger  than  European  fheep,  and  lefs  than 

calves. 
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calves.  The  flefh  of  this  animal,  when  young,  is 
tender  and  delicate  eating  •,  being  fo  wholfome 
and  inoffenfive,  that  it  is  preferred  before  chickens 
for  the  food  of  fick  people  :  though,  when  they 
grow  up,  the  flefh  is  coarfe  ;  and  will  keep  a  long 
time,  if  properly  faked  and  dried:  but  they  were 
moftly  valued  for  carrying  burthens,  before  horfes 
and  mules  were  imported  among  the  Peruvians  *, 
for  all  kinds  of  merchandize  were  tranfported  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  upon  the 
backs  of  thefe  creatures.  Herrera  obferves,  that 
five  hundred,  or  a  thoufand  of  them  go  in  a  body, 
laden  with  any  fort  of  goods,  attended  only  by 
eight  or  ten  Indians ,  and  every  flieep  carrying 
a  hundred  weight,  or  at  moil  a  hundred  and  quai- 
ter  ;  with  which  they  travel  about  twelve  miles  a 
day  i  though,  for  one  day’s  journey,  they  will 
carry  two  hundred  weight,  and  travel  24  miles. 
He  alfo  fays,  that  they  love  a  cold  climate  :  but, 
that  the  finooth  fheep  are  apt  to  take  fright,  and 
run  up  to  the  mountains,  with  their  burthens  on 
their  backs ;  which  makes  it  fometimes  necefiary 
to  (hoot  them,  to  fave  what  they  carry  :  befides, 
they  will  fometimes  be  fullen,  and.  lie  down  ; 
when  no  beating  will  caufe  them  to  rife  •,  fo  that 
the  Indians  are  obliged  to  fit  down,  ftroke,  cherifh, 
and  appeafe  them,  for  two  or  three  hours,  before 
they  can  get  them  into  humour,  and  entice  them 
to  proceed  on  their  journey.  According  to  the 
account  of  He  la  Vega ,  it  is  common  to  fee  eight 
hundred,  or  a  thoufand  of  thefe  iheep  in  a  cara¬ 
van  5  which  are  fo  fure  footed,  that  they  will  carry 
their  burthens  over  rocks  and  precipices,  wheie  a 
man  mud  travel  on  foot  with  difficulty  :  he  fays. 
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their  ufual  burthen  is  about  fixty  or  eighty  pounds 
weight,  with  which  they  travel  nine  or  ten  miles  a 
dig  \  but  aie  not  to  be  driven  beyond  their  ac- 
cu domed  pace  ;  for,  if  they  are,  they  tire  and  lie 
down,  and  there  is  no  getting  them  up  again, 
though  their  burdens  are  taken  off  their  back^  on 
winch  account,  theie  are  always  forty  or  fifty  of 
them  unladen  in  the  caravans ;  and,  when  one  of 
the  laden  fneep  begins  to  be  tired,  the  driver  eafes 
him  of  his  burthen,  by  laying  it  on  one  that  is 
frefh  and'1  unloaded.  Other  authors  obferve,  that 
thefe  animals  walk  a  regular  pace  ;  holding  their 
heads  up  with  great  gravity  :  but,  that  it°is  im- 
poffible  to  make  them  move  with  their  burden  at 
night ;  when  they  lie  down,  till  it  is  taken  off,  that 
they  may  go  and  graze.  They  are  no  charge  to 
then  makers,  wno  only  unload  them,  and  turn 
them  to  graze  in  the  common  fields,  at  the  end  of 
every  ftage  j  their  common  food  being  a  fort  of 
grafs  called  ycho,  like  the  fmall  rufh  ;  only  a 
little  nnei ,  with  a  fharp  point  at  the  end ;  and  with 
which  all  the  mountains  are  covered.  The  fheep 
<?at  little,  and  leldom  drink  i  befides,  they  never 
require  fhoeing  ;  becaufe  they  are  cloven-footed, 
and  have  a  callous  fpongy  matter  at  the  (bottom 
of  their  feet.  Th e.  Spaniards  alfo  make  ufeof  them, 
in  the  mines,  to  carry  the  ore  to  the  mills  ;  and,  as 
foon  as  they  are  loaded,  they  go  without  any 
guide  to  the  place  where  they  are  ufed  to  be  un¬ 
loaded.  It  fhould  be  obferved,  that  they  have  a 
kind  of  fpur  above  the  foot,  which  makes  them 
fo  fure  footed  among  the  rocks  ;  becaufe  they 
make  ufe  or  it  to  hold,  or  hook  by,  in  paths  of 
any  danger.  The  leffer  fort  of  fheep,  or  pacos, 

carry 
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carry  no  burthen  •,  but  their  flelh  is  almoft  as 
<r0od  meat  as  the  former  :  their  wool  being  ong, 
and  much  efteemed,  of  which  the  natives  make 
feveral  forts  of  fluffs  for  cioatning,  an  ye  it  o 
various  colours  that  never  change  or  rade  :  but 
the  Peruvians  never  milked  eitkro  the™’ff 
indeed  any  other  animal.  The  wild  Iheep  afford 
wool,  though  not  fo  fine  as  the  tame  ones ;  nor 
is  their  flefh  fo  nourifhir.g  or  delicate  :  they  feem 
to  be  the  fame  as  the  vicunnas  of  Chili :  and  De 
la  Vera  relates,  that  the  males  ufually  keep  a 
watch  on  the  hills,  while  the  females  are  feeding  m 
the  vallies ;  to  whom  they  neigh  like  horfes, 
when  they  difcover  any  people  approaching  to¬ 
wards  them  ,  upon  which,  the  females  fly  to  their 
cover,  and  the  males  always  bring  up  the  real,  till 

they  are  out  of  danger.  ..  3 

The  Peruvian  goats,  called,  by  the  Spaniards , 

vicunnas  or  vigognias,  becaufe  they  referable  the 
European  goat  more  than  any  other  animal,  is 
lhaped  much  like  the  llama,  but  is  final ler  and 
higher ;  being  larger  than  a  goat,  long  legged, 
without  horns,  and  fo  fwift  of  foot,  that  no  grey¬ 
hound  can  take  it  •,  which  makes  them  ufually  foot 
or  fnared  by  the  Indians ,  who  hunt  them  in  the 
hfoheft  oarts  of  the  mountains  near  the  fnow,  and 
drive  them  into  fome  narrow  pals,  where  they 
have  fattened  cords  a-crofs,  ;  three  or  four  fee 
from  the  ground,  with  bits  of  wool  and  cloth  hang¬ 
ing  at  them.  When  the  vicunnas  come  to  the 
pafs,  they  are  terrified  at  the  motion  of  thefe  bits 
of  wool  and  cloth,  and  are  afraid  to  proceed 
farther  ;  fo  that  they  prefs  together  in  a  throng, 
when  the  Indians  kill  them  with  ftones  made  fait 
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at  the  end  of  leather  thongs  :  but,  if  any  guanacosy 
luch  as  have  been  defcribed  under  Chili,  happen 
to  be  with  them,  they  leap  over  the  cord,  and 
are  followed  by  the  vicunnas.  The  flefh  of  this 
animal  is  Jean,  tough,  and  ill-tafted  j  though  in 
great  efteem  with  the  Indians ,  on  account  of  fome 
of  its  reputed  healing  and  medicinal  qualities.  Its 
wool,  or  rather  fine  foft  fur,  is  much  more  prefe¬ 
rable  than  the  wool  of  the  llamas,  being  of  a 
light  chefnut  colour,  and  never  dyed ;  fo  that  it 
was  ufed  for  making  the  fined:  garments  and  car¬ 
pets,  which  were  permitted  to  be  ufed  and  worn 
only  by  the  incas,  and  the  royal  family. 

The  guanacos,  or  vicachas  of  Peru,  are 
larger,  and  more  corpulent,  than  the  vicunnas. 
The  alpaques  is  a  black  animal,  fomewhat  like 
the  Hama,  having  extraordinary  fine  wool :  but 
their  legs  are  fhort,  and  their  fnouts  contracted 
fo  much  as  to  form  fome  refemblance  to  the  human 
countenance  :  the  Indians  alfo  make  thefe  crea¬ 
tures  carry  a  burthen,  as  well  as  the  llamas,  and 
much  of  the  fame  weight :  their  wool  ferves  to  make 
itufFs,  cords,  and  fac.ks ;  their  bones  are  ufed  to 

make  utenfils  for  weavers ;  and  their  dung  ferves 
for  firing. 

There  aie  red  and  fallow  deer  in  Peru  j  but 
they  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  Europe ;  and  were 
fo  numerous,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards , 
that  they  came  in  droves  into  the  villages  ;  whe^e 
the  common  people  never  attempted  to  take  or 
deftroy  them,  becaufe  they  were  royal  game.  They 
had  alio  plenty  of  rabbits,  like  thofe  of  Chili,  both 
wild  and  tame  ;  which  every  man  was  at  liberty  to 
keep  or  take,  whenever  he  had  an  inclination. 

This 
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This  country  was  but  very  little  infefted  by 
wild  beafts  :  however,  they  had  a  few  hons 
which  were  neither  fo  large,  or  fo  fierce,  as  thofe 
of  Africa :  there  were  ftiU  fewer  bears  :  only  a 
fmall  number  of  tygers,  upon  fome  of  the  highe 
mountains  of  the  Cordilleras  :  and  no  wolves  at  all  t 
which  was  very  happy  for  the  fecunty  of  they? 
cattle,  efpecially  as  the  Indians  had  no  dogs i  capa¬ 
ble  of  defending  their  flocks ;  nor,  indeed  had 
they  any  other  dogs,  but  a  land  of  mongrels,  o 
lurchers7  that  never  barked,  and  were  like  thofe 
which  Columbus  faw  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  when  he 

firft  difcovered  America.  . 

There  are  great  numbers  of  monkeys  m  th 
country,  of  various  kinds  and  colours;  fome  black, 
others  ^ rey,  and  a  third  fort  (potted  :  fome  with 
tails,  Others  without,  and  one  kind  four  times  as 
lame  as  the  ordinary  monkeys  ;  whofe  tricks  and 
dexterity  are  force  credible,  though  mentioned  by 
Herrera, afferted  by  Aeofia,  and  corroborated  by 

De  la  Veia  ;  who,  among  other  things,  fay,  th 
Seir  motion  and  aflivity  are  fo  remarkable,  that 
hey  feem  to  have  reafon  and  difcourfe ;  for  whe„ 

they  leap  from  one  tree  to  another  ifthe  d.ftance 
s  fo  far  that  one  cannot  reach  the  place,  they  hang 
themfelves  at  the  bough  of  a  tree  oneat  t  e  tai  o 
another  -,  and,  making  a  long  fwing,  the  lower 
moft  with  the  help  of  the  other,  throws  himfelf  to 

the  bough  they  aim  at,  where  he  fattens  himfelf, 

and  helps  his  other  companions  after  him. 

DE  la  VEGA  mentions  a  particular  beaft,  th 
is  found  on  the  mountains  of  the  Andes  ;  being 
like  a  cow  in  fhape,  though  lefs,  and  without 

^orns;  of  whofe  hides  they  make  buff,  and^e.y 

C?' 
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flrong  leather.  But,  he  fays,  there  are  fear ce  any 
of  the  pecoree,  or  warree  in  Peru  ;  or  any  where 
to  the  weft  ward  of  the  Andes  :  however,  thefe  ani¬ 
mals,  which  are  a  kind  of  American  hog,  are  abun¬ 
dantly  met  with  in  APexico :  and  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
both  in  Peru  and  Mexico ,  which  lie  for  the  moft 
part  between  the  tropics,  that  their  animals  are  ge¬ 
nerally  of  the  fame  fpecies  •  therefore,  thofe  that 
are  more  frequently  found  in  Mexico ,  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  deienption  of  that  province. 

IPERRERA  and  Acojia  relate,  that  the  bezoar 
ftone  is  found  in  the  ftomachs  and  bellies  of  moft 
of  the  wild  cattle  of  Peru  ;  there  being  fometimes 
two,  three,  or  four  together,  of  different  lliapes, 
fize,  and  colour ;  as  black,  dark,  grey,  white, 
and  green  ;  lome  looking  as  if  they  were  gilded, 
and  covered  with  feveral  coats  or  fldns  :  fmne  as 
big  as  filberts  •,  others  of  the  fize  of  walnuts,  or 
pidgeon’s  eggs  ;  many  as  large  as  hen’s  eggs  ; 
and  a  few  as  big  as  oranges.  All  the  beafts^that 
engender  the  bezoar  ftone,  chew  the  cud,  and 
ufually  feed  among  the  rocks  in  the  fnow :  it  is 
found  both  in  the  male  and  female,  who  eat,  or 
drink,  of  fome  pafture  and  waters,  that  have  been 
poifoned  by  particular  herbs,  and  venomous 
reptiles  :  but  there  is  one  herb,  which  the  vicun- 
nas,  and  other  beafts  that  engender  the  bezoar 
ftone,  run  to  by  inftinct,  when  they  find  them- 
felves  poifoned,  and  by  that  means  expel  the  in¬ 
fection  :  which  makes  the  Indians  of  opinion,  that 
the  ftone  in  the  ftomach  of  thefe  animals  is  ’com¬ 
pounded  of  this  herb  j  from  whence  it  derives  its 
vertue  againft  poiions,  and  produces  many  other 
iurprizing  effects.  The  ftones  are  frequently  formed 
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in  the  Homach,  upon  little  pieces  of  wood,  or  fhells, 
which  are  found  in  the  center  of  the  ball :  hut 
the  Indians  fay,  that  the  cattle  fent  from  Europe 
Will  not  breed  the  bezoar  ;  becaufe  they  never  eat; 
that  extraordinary  herb,  Herrera  obferves,  that 
the  value  of  this  Hone  con  fills  in  its  being  of 
lingular  fervice  againft  infectious  diftempers,  thd 
fpotted  fever,  and  other  difeafes  ;  as  alfo  for  thd 
pleurify,  Hoppingof  blood,  for  the  milk  of  women, 
and  epileptics:  but  the  Indians  haVe  counterfeited 
them,  by  making  factitious  Hones,  fince  they  have 
found  that  the  real  ones  have  been  held  in  fucft 
eHimation ;  which  have  made  the  good  qualities 
of  the  latter  fufpecled.  However,  What  die  In¬ 
dians  relate  of  this  matter,  feems  to  agree  with, 
what  Pliny  fays  of  the  mountain  goats,  which  fed 
upon  poifonous  herbs,  without  buffering  any  da¬ 
mage,  Befides,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  bezoaf 
Hone  is  found  intermingled  with  the  dung  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  of  the  goat -kind,  called  pazan,  in  feveral  parti 
of  the  Eaji- Indies,  particularly  Golconda ,  and 
Cananor  the  buds  of  a  certain  Ihrub,  which  the 
animal  ufes  to  browze,  being  generally  found  irj 
the  middle  of  it,  and  is  fuppofecl  to  be  the  balls, 
on  which  this  formation  is  made,  A  Hone  of  one 
dunce  is  fold,  in  the  Eaji- Indies ,  for  about  5  /, 
fterling  j  and  one  of  four  ounces,  for  about  100  /< 
Herling  j  fo  that  the  value  of  the  Hone  is  augmented 
according  to  its  magnitude,  the  price  increafing 
Jike  that  of  a  diamond  :  but  the  occidental  bezoar 
is  of  a  much  inferior  value  to  the  oriental  5,  being 
heavier,  more  brittle,  of  a  dirtier  colour,  not  fa 
gloffy,  and  of  lefs  value,  Bezoar  is  eafily  fdphifi* 
Heated',  and  the  deceit  as  eafily  difeovered  :  for  the 
Vom  k  Z.  methods 
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methods  of  proving  it  are,  1 jl.  To  fteep  it  three 
or  four  hours  in  luke-warm  water  ;  when,  if  the 
water  is  not  tinged,  and  the  bezoar  has  not  loft  of 
its  weight,  it  is  pure  :  idly.  To  try  it  with  a  fharp 
red-hot  iron  *,  when,  if  it  enters  the  (tone,  and 
the  heat  makes  it  fry  and  fhrivel,  it  is  factitious  : 
gdlyr  To  rub  it  over  a  paper  fmeared  with  chalk, 
or  lime  *  when,  if  it  leaves  a  yellow  taint  on  the 
former,  or  a  green  one  on  the  latter,  it  is  good 
and  valuable. 

The  firft  horfes  and  mares  were  carried  over 
about  the  year  1495,  from  Andalufia  in  Spain^  to 
Cuba  and  Hifpaniola ;  from  whence  they  were 
tranfported  to  Peru  and  Mexico ,  where  they  were 
of  great  fervice  to  the  Spaniards ,  in  their  con- 
quefts  of  thofe  countries,  as  well  as  in  their  in- 
valion  of  Chili.  They  were  at  firft  ufually  fold 
for  two  or  three  thoufand  pieces  of  eight,  or  about 
450  /.  fterling,  a  piece  :  but  this  exorbitant  price 
was  foon  abated  ^  for  the  horfes  multiplied  here  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  Chili ,  and  were  turned  loofe 
into  the  fields,  where  they  proved  a  better  race 
than  their  Spanijh  fires  ;  being  broke,  and  made 
lit  for  fervice,  at  three  years  of  age. 

*Cows  and  oxen  were  alfo  highly  valued,  on 
their  firft  importation,  being  fold  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  crowns  a  head  ;  but,  in  1554,  the  price  was 
reduced  to  one  hundred  crowns  •,  and,  in  1590, 
they  were  fo  prodigioufly  increafed,  as  to  be  fold 
for  about  twenty  or  thirty  fhillings.  They  were 
afterwards  fuffered  to  run  wild  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  were  hunted,  and  killed  for  their 
hides  ;  which  made  part  of  the  cargoes  of  fuch 
ihips  as  failed  to  Spain  :  but  their  ficfh  was  little 
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valued,  either  by  the  Spaniards,  or  the  Indians, 
The  Spaniards  have  a  particular  manner  of  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  hockfing  or  hamilringing,  the  wild  bulls 
and  cows  that  are  found  in  the  forrefis  and  favan- 
nahs  *,  which,  according  to  Dampier ,  is  done  as 
follows.  The  hockfer  is  a  perfon  who  is  conftantly 
employed,  and  becomes  very  expert  in  this  w,ay  of 
hunting.  He  is  mounted  on  a  good  horfe,  bred 
up  to  the  fport  ;  who  knows  when  to  advance,  or 
retreat,  without  giving  his  rider  any  trouble  to 
manage  him.  The  hunter  carries  a  pole,  about 
1 5  feet  long  •,  to  which  the  hockfing- iron  is  fas¬ 
tened  by  a  focket ,  being  made  in  the  fhape  of  a 
half- moon,  with  a  very  iharp  edge,  and  the  cor¬ 
ners  about  fix  or  feven  inches  afunder.  When  the 
hockfer  is  mounted,  he  lays  the  pole  over  the 
head  of  his  horfe,  with  the  iron  forward,  and 
then  rides  after  his  game,  which  he  ftrikes  juft 
above  the  hock  with  his  iron,  and  hamftrings  the 
beaft  ;  who  immediately  faces  about,  and  makes 
at  the  huntfman  with  all  his  force  :  but  the  horfe 
is  taught  to  wheel  off  to  the  left,  and  is  too  fwift 
for  the  wounded  animal.  If  the  hamftring  is  not 
quite  cut  afunder  by  the  ftroke,  the  beaft  certainly 
breaks  it,  by  continually  Springing  out  his  leg*  ; 
when  he  can  go  but  on  three  legs ;  yet  ftill  limps 
forward  to  be  revenged  on  his  enemy.  1  he  hock¬ 
fer  then  rides  up  foftly  to  him,  and  ftrikes  his  iron 
into  the  knee  of  one  of  his  fore  legs ;  when  the 
beaft  immediately  tumbles  down  :  upon  which, 
the  hockfer  difmounts,  and  ftrikes  a  ftrong  fharp 
pointed  knife  fo  dexteroufly  into  the  pole  of  the 
beaft,  a  little  behind  the  horns,  as  to  cut  the  firing 
of  the  neck,  and  difpatch  the  creature  at  one 
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blow.  The  hockfer  immediately  mounts  again, 
and  rides  after  more  game  ;  leaving  the  fkinners, 
that  follow  him,  to  take  off  the  hide  j  which  is 
all  they  regard  in  Peru ,  where  the  wild  beef  is 
fo  plentiful.  The  Spaniards  hunt  only  the  bulls 
and  old  cows  leaving  the  young  cattle  to  breed  ; 
whereby  they  always  preferve  their  flock  entire  : 
but  the  Englijh  and  French  formerly  purfued  the 
contrary  method,  in  their  ifland  fettlements,  and 
particularly  at  Jamaica ,  where  the  former  killed  all 
the  cattle,  without  any  diftin<5lion. 

A  jack-ass  was  at  firfl  in  great  eflimation,  by 
the  Spaniards  of  Peru ,  for  getting  a  fine  breed  of 
mules  out  of  their  mares :  nor  were  goats  and 
fwine  unprofitable  animals  :  but  all  thefe  are  now 
very  cheap,  common,  and  plentiful.  European 
fheep  were  firfl  brought  here  in  1556  ;  when  they 
were  valued  at  forty  or  fifty  crowns  a  piece  :  but 
they  increafed  fo  much,  in  a  fhort  time,  that  a 
fheep  might  be  had  for  a  trifle.  As  there  are  a 
great  number  of  fheep  •,  fo  there  is  a  proportion- 
able  quantity  of  wool ;  which  is  not  fine  :  be- 
caufe  all  the  wool  between  the  tropics  is  generally 
coarfe,  and  like  hair.  Some  camels  have  been 
alfo  carried  over ;  but  their  increafe  has  been  in- 
confiderable. 

The  Peruvians ,  as  well  as  the  Chilefians ,  had 
but  one  fort  of  tame  fowl,  call  nuuma,  or  the 
fucker  ;  which  was  between  the  fize  of  a  goofe 
and  a  duck  :  but  the  Spaniards  have  introduced  all 
kinds  of  poultry  which  are  common  in  Europe , 
and  have  found  them  multiply  in  a  furprizing  man¬ 
ner.  However,  the  Indians  had  a  great  variety  of 
wild-fowl,  and  birds,  both  on  the  land,  and  on 
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the  water  *,  particularly  eagles,  hawks,  cauders, 
auras,  huacamayas,  parrrots,  herons,  wild-ducks, 
wild-geefe,  fwans,  partridges,  wood-pidgeons, 
and  turtle-doves  :  befides  fome  common  in  Chili  ; 
and  others  never  feen  in  Europe . 

The  South-Sea ,  along  the  coafl  of  Peru ,  is 
well  replenifhed  with  all  manner  or  fifh ;  and 
particularly  a  kind  of  pilchards  j  which  are  piin- 
cipally  the  fubfiftence  of  thole  people  who  inhabit 
the  places  near  the  fea:  But  their  rivers  afford 
fcarce  any  kind  of  fifh  j  which  is  attributed  to 
the  rapidity  of  their  courfe  from  the  JhideSy  and 
the  fhallownefs  of  their  channels.  Nor  aie  the 
lakes  plentiful  of  any  kind  of  fifh  but  one,  whicn 
has  no  fcales,  and  is  lomewhat  like  a  fprat  in 
fhape  ;  though  of  no  delicate  flavour. 


Section  II. 

\An  account  of  the  cujloms  of  the  ancient  Peruvian 
Indians  :  the  rife  and  power  of  the  incas  \  their 
religion  ;  and  reigns ,  from  Mangocapa  to  Ata- 
balippa :  with  a  reprefen tation  of  their  form%  of 
government , 

TH  E  Peruvians ,  like  other  Indians ,  were 
generally  of  a  middle  ftature,  and  an  olive 
complexion  5  but  of  a  perfect  copper  colour,  near 
the  equator  :  their  hair,  like  that  of  all  the  other 
people  between  the  tropics,  was  black  i  moll  of 
them  had  their  heads  fhaved  ;  and,  like  the  Chi- 
Mans ,  their  beards  were  pulled  oft,  with  tweezers, 
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from  time  to  time  ;  as  alfo  the  hair  off  the  other 
parts  of  their  body,  whenever  any  appeared  j 
except  their  eye-brows,  and  eye-lids. 

Before  the  incas,  or  yncas,  fubdued  all  the 
country,  there  was  no  kingdom  of  any  confe- 
quence,  among  the  Peruvians  ;  who  lived  either 
abfolutely  free,  or  under  petty  princes  or  lords, 
like  the  caziques  of  molt  part  of  America.  The 
feveral  nations  were  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  their 
head-dreffes  :  for  fome  wore  whole  pieces  of  cot¬ 
ton  linnen,  wrapped  about  their  heads,  like  tur¬ 
bans  5  others  had  only  a  Tingle  piece  of  linnen 
tied  about  their  heads  :  fome  wore  a  kind  of  hats ; 
others  caps,  in  the  form  of  a  fu gar- loaf ;  with 
feveral  other  different  fafhions,  which  never  alter¬ 
ed,  continuing  the  fame  in  their  refpedtive  nations 
and  tribes,  from  generation  to  generation.  But 
this  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  better  fort  of  peo¬ 
ple  j  for  thofe  of  an  inferior  rank  went  bare¬ 
headed  ;  at  leaf!:,  the  Spaniards  have  reprefented 
them  fo,  in  the  pictures  they  have  given  of  the 
Peruvians ,  at  the  time  of  their  conqueft.  The 
head-drefs,  cap,  or  turban,  feems  to  have  been 
granted  to  their  chiefs,  as  a  mark  of  diftinxftion. 
Their  heads,  and  bodies,  were  alfo  anointed  with 
oil,  or  greafe  ;  and  fome  of  them  ufed  paint,  like 
the  reft  of  the  Americans. 

Their  holiday-drefs  was  a  fort  of  fhirt,  a  veil 
without  fleeves,  and  a  mantle  :  they  had  alfo  fhoes, 
or  rather  fandals,  on  their  feet,  made  of  the  fkins 
of  beafts  untanned  :  but  the  common  people, 
both  women  as  well  as  men,  ufually  went  naked, 
except  a  Imali  piece  of  linnen- about  their  waifts. 
Garcillajfa  de  la  Vegay  who  was  defcended  from 
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the  blood  royal  of  the  incas,  ^ 

vians  as  a  very  rude  and  uncivilized 
fore  they  were  conquered  and  reformed  y 
emperors:  and  though  Herrera  commends  them 
laws  and  cuftoms,  he  would  have  it  E  *ev  , 
the  Peruvians  were  guilty  of  fome  favage  an 
batons  afts  among  themfelves,  when  they  were  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  Spaniards.  But  Vega  endeavours  to 
nav  all  honourable  refpeft  to  his  royal  anceftors 
by?  making  them  the  reformers,  and  legiflators  of 

their  countrymen  :  and  Herrera  ^  * 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  by  reproaching  the  cha 

racier  of  the  Indians.  . 

BLAS  VALERA ,  who  gave  the  Peruvians 

more  genuine  charader,  fays,,  that  they  exceeded 
molt  nations  in  the  world,  for  vivacity  of  w£ 
and  folidity  of  judgment :  whtch  was  luffiaent  y 
apparent,  becaufe,  without  t  e  a  anc  _ 

ters  they  attained  the  knowledge  of  fevera!  D  > 
that  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  Chaldeans  and 
Greeks,  could' never  accomphfn.  If  they  had  a  y 
citing  that  feemed  fnocking  to  the  Europeans, 
proceeded  not  from  the  want  of  natural  parts, 
or  endowments  of  mind;  but  from  their  » 

unpraftifed  in  the  politer  cuftonu |of  Europe ;  an 
from  their  want  of  matters  to  ,nftru&  them  m  he 
liberal  fciences :  for  thofe  Indians  who  had  the 
advantage  of  fuch  inttruftion,  after  the  amval  of 
the  Spaniards,  became  greater  proficients  than  the 
Spaniards  themfelves,  and  would  imitate  anythin 

they  faw  fo  exaftly,  without  being  taught,  that 

"it  furprized  the  European  artifts. 

Though  the  Peruvians  had  no  knowledge  ot 

letters,  characters,  or  other  fort  of  writing,  any 
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more  than  the  reft  of  the  Indians  ;  yet  they  had 
methods  to  preferve  their  ancient  hiftories,  and  the 
maxims  and  rules  relating  to  their  government. 
For  this  purpofe,  they  were  very  exad  in  their 
traditions,  which  the  youth  received  from  their 
elders,  and  delivered  to  their  children,  as  a  thine* 
facred,  and  religioudy  to  be  obferved  :  befides, 
they  had  a  fort  of  pidures  to  fupply  the  want  of 
Writing  :  but  the  moft  wonderful,  •  and  unintelli¬ 
gible  things  to  the  Spaniards ,  were  what  the  In¬ 
dians  called  quipos  *  which  confifted  of  abundance 
of  twifts,  or  threads  put  together,  full  of  variety 
of  knots,  and  diverfity  of  colours  ^  every  one  of 
them  fignifying  fomething ;  fo  that  a  bunch  of 
thefe  threads  ferved  them  inftead  of  a  book, 
whereby  they  told  all  things  in  their  hiftory,  knew 
their  laws  and  ceremonies,  and  kept  accompts  to 
admiration.  For  the  preferring  of  thefe  quipos, 
there  were  officers  called  qtiipocamayos,  who  were 
obliged  to  give  an  exad  account  of  what  ail  thofe 
things  fignined  ;  having  feveral  quipos  for  dif¬ 
ferent  ufes  :  which  is  continued  to  the  prefent  time, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  an  Indian ,  by  this  clufter 
of  threads,  Will  tell  exadly  what  an  officer  has 
done  for  feveral  years,  and  in  what  parts.  Others 
have  little  ftones,  whereby  they  remember  any 
thing  they  are  to  learn ;  for,  when  their  memory 
fails  them,  by  looking  upon  thefe  ftones,  they  fet 
themfelves  right  again,  as  Europeans  might  by 
looking  in  a  book.  With  regard  to  any  intricate 
accompt  in  arithmetick,  they  will  caft  it  up  in  a 
moment,  with  only  a  few  grains  of  their  corn* 
better  than  an  able  accomptant  can  do  with  his  pen  ; 
which  muft  be  fimilar  to  what  is  ftill  pradifed  in 
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fome  parts  of  Europe  with  counters.  Thefe  were 
the  means  whereby  the  Indians  preferved  the  know* 
ledge  of  their  antiquities  :  which  were  very  inge* 
nioufly,  and  wittily  contrived  j  yet  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed,  that,  by  fuch  means,  any  thing  like  an 
accurate  and  compleat  hiftory  could  be  handed 
down  to  pofterity,  Befides,  if  it  is  confidered, 
how  much  the  Spaniards  are  naturally  inclined  to 
romancing,  it  muft  be  inferred,  that  very  little 
ftrefs  can  be  laid  upon  the  accounts  they  have  given 
of  the  ancient  hiitory  of  this  country.  However, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  a  fhort  extradt  of  what 
Acofia ,  and  fome  other  of  the  belt  Spanijh  authors 

have  wrote  upon  this  fubjedt. 

The  incas  began  to  reign  between  three  and 
four  hundred  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  :  but,  for  a  long  time,  their  dominion  never 
extended  above  fixteen  or  feventeen  miles  round 
the  city  of  Cufco ,  where  they  had  their  original, 
and  gradually  ftretched  farther  over  all  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Peru,  from  above  ghdto  in  the  north*  be¬ 
yond  the  equinoctial  line,  to  the  fouthermoft  boun¬ 
daries  of  Chili  •,  being  a  tradt  of  ground  almoft 
three  thoufand  miles  long.  In  breadth,  t'heir 
kingdom  extended  from  the  South-Sea  on  the  weft, 
to  the  great  plains  beyond  the  long  ridge  of  the 
mountains  of  Andes  in  the  eaft,  where  flood  the 
inca’s  pacara  •,  being  a  fortrefs  eredted  to  lecure 
the  frontiers  on  that  fide  :  but  they  went  no  far¬ 
ther  there,  becaufe  of  the  great  waters,  mo- 
raffes,  lakes,  and  rivers,  that  were  in  the  way 
to  obftruct  their  paffage  •,  lo  that  their  dominion 
extended  only  three  hundred  miles  from  weft  to 
eaft. 
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These  incas  furpaffed  all  the  other  nations  of 
America  in  the  art  of  government,  and  politicks  *, 
but  much  more  in  courage,  and  martial  difcip™ 
line.  T  he  pretence  they  had  for  conquering  that 
country,  was  the  fable,  that,  after  the  univerfal 
deluge,  of  which  they  had  feme  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge,  the  incas  had  been  the  reflorers  of  mankind, 
as  feven  of  them  came  out  of  the  cave  of  Pacari- 
tambo  \  and,  therefore,  all  other  men  owed  them 
tribute  and  fubjeCtion,  as  to  their  progenitors. 
But,  according  to  De  la  Vega,  the  incas  avert¬ 
ed,  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  the  fun,  who 
was  touched  with  companion  to  behold  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  human  nature  ;  and  therefore  fent  a 
fon  and  daughter  of  his  own  from  heaven  to  earth, 
to  mftruCt  them  to  worfnip  and  adore  him  as  their 
God  ;  to  give  them  laws  and  precepts,  for  their 
government ;  to  form  them  into  focieties  j  and  in- 
ftrucl  them  in  building,  planting,  and  hufbandry, 
that  they  might  live  like  rational  beings,  and  en¬ 
joy  the  productions  of  the  earth.  It  was  rep  re¬ 
lented,  that,  with  fuch  inftru&ions,  the  fun  placed 
his  two  children  in  the  lake  of  Titicaca  ;  from 
whence  they  were  to  begin  their  labours,  for  the 
reformation  of  mankind.  That  he  gave  them  a 
wedge  of  gold,  which  they  were  to  ftrike  into  the 
ground,  at  every  place  they  flept,  or  refted  :  but 
wherever  this  wedge  was  to  link  into  the  earth, 
and  vanifh  out  of  their  fight,  there  they  were  to 
make  their  refidence,  where  the  people  fhould  re- 
ibrt  to  them  for  inftruftion  *,  becaufe,  their  father, 
the  fun,  had  conftituted  them  lords  and  fovereigns 
over  all  men,  that  fhould  be  reduced  by  them 
from  an  uncivilized  life,  to  the  happinefs  of  feciety.. 

That, 
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That,  as  they  travelled  northward,  and  (truck  die 
oolden  wedge  into  the  earth,  in  the  valley  of  Cufco, 
ft  difappeared,  as  had  been  predifted  :  whereupo 
the  incas  affembled  great  multitudes  of  peopl 
there,  who  adored  them  as  chddren  of  the  hin 
and  obeyed  them  as  their  princes.  The  city  of 
Cufco  was  erefted :  the  inca  (hewed  the  men  ho 
to  cultivate  their  lands  -,  and  his  queen  equally  m- 
ft  rubied  the  women  in  their  domeftic  occupations 
Befides,  they  affirmed,  that  they  on  y 
true  religion,  and  knew  how  God  ougl 
ferved  and  honoured  for  which  reafon  they  were 
to  indraft  all  others :  and,  accordingly,  they  i  - 
fitted  fo  much  on  their  rites  and  ceremonies  th 
they  had  above  four  hundred  places  of  worlh.p  n 
Cufco,  as  a  holy  land,  with  fymbohcal  figure* 
moft  of  the  adjacent  places ;  and,  as  t  tey 
ed  their  conquefts,  they  introduced  their  re  lg  • 
The  principal  objeft  of  their  adoration,  was 
cocha  Pachayachachic,  that  is,  the  crea 
world  ;  and  next  to  him  the  fun  who,  as  well 
as  all  their  other  guaras,  or  idols,  they  fai 
their  virtue  and  being  from  the  creatoi  -, 
whom  they  interceded.  Next  to  the  fun,  y 
worfliipped  the  thunder  ,  pretending  that  it  was 
a  man  in  heaven,  with  a  ding  and  a  club  -,  who 
had  power  over  the  rain,  hail,  thunder,  an  e  y 
thing  in  the  region  of  the  air  j  upon  which  ac¬ 
count,  they  offered  him  feveral  forts  of  facnfice  . 
But  Viracocha,  the  fun,  and  the  thunder,  were 
worlhipped  in  a  different  manner  from  the  oth 

deities^  which  were  the  moon,  the  morning  (Ur, 

the  Pleiades,  the  rain-bow,  the  earth,  and  the  lea. 
The  fhepherds  alfo  worfliiped  the  ftar,  calle  ^  * 
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which  they  faid  was  a  iheep  of  feveral  colours, 
that  preferved  their  cattle :  and  others  adored  a 
ftar,  which  they  imagined  had  charge  over  fnakes  : 
for  they  believed,  there  was  the  likenefs  in  hea¬ 
ven  of  all  the  creatures  upon  earth  ;  and  accordingly 
paid  their  devotion  to  fome  particular  deity,  both 
animate  and  inanimate.  Garcillajja  de  la  Vega 
fays,  that  they  gave,  or  offered,  nothing  to  God  ; 
becauie  he  is  lord  of  all :  but  they  offered  facrifices 
of  fheep,  corn,  garments,  and  other  things,  to  the 
fun;  for  which  purpofe  they  had  manypriefts,  one 
of  whom  was  the  chief of  the  reft.  They  confe- 
crated  virgins  to  the  fun  at  eight  years  of  age,  like 
the  Roman  veftals  ;  of  which  there  were  about 
a  thoufand  in  the  city  of  Cufco ,  who  never  went 
abroad,  but  were  employed  in  (pinning  for  the 
king  and  queen.  They  alfo  made  the  bread  ufed 
at  facrifices  ;  with  the  liquor  called  aca,  for  the 
inca  and  his  family  to  drink  on  feftivals  ;  all  the 
veftels  they  ufed,  being  either  of  filver  or  gold. 
Cored  relates,  that  thefe  virgins  were  to  make  a  vow 
of  chaftity  for  life,  and  were  kept  in  a  convent, 
from  whence  they  were  not  to  ftir  upon  pain  of 
death.  They  were  guarded  by  priefts  appointed 
for  that  purpofe  only  ;  and  if  any  of  thefe  vir¬ 
gins  proved  pregnant,  fire  was  punilhed  with  death, 
unlefs  (lie  would  fwear  that  fhe  owed  her  preg¬ 
nancy  to  the  facred  influences  of  the  fun  :  which 
was  an  infallible  device  to  fave  the  mother,  the 
child,  and  the  prieft,  by  whofe  miniftry  the  fun 
had  vouchfafed  to  operate  on  the  veftal.  This 
divine  pregnancy,  fays  La  Martiniere ,  which  was 
afcribed  to  the  pretended  intercourfe  of  the  fun 
with  a  virgin,  was  no  doubt  the  fource  of  many 

irregularities ; 
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1  v  .  “and  I  imagine,  adds  he,  that 

5£T£.  *gSKE 

for,  on  the  one  a  »  ,  danger  •,  and,  on 

■parities  of  their  priefts.  mention, 

thefe  families  was  c  former  rf  which  de- 

other  Urmcufco  -,  «°  conouered  the  coun- 

fcended  the  fovereigns  -ho  ^  ^  ^ 

tty-  a«wte^e.,a  0f  the  family  called  r«*- 
they  mention,  *  fcrved  -n  gold  and  filver  ; 

quirao Jafure'lhould  be  dedicated 
ordering  that  all  h  an(J  the  maintenance 

to  theworlhip  O.  ?  followed  his  exam- 

vtsss 

1«,  lh«UJ  mtara  Ik'. jfc,  hfafdf.  It 

p,Xf  -  ~  ttfias  s; 

rf;,?3  StS, tiw  *<#  e— 

was  founder  o.  tne  tan  y ,  d  affumed 

His  fon  fucceedea  hi  > 

the  name  of  or  God  ;  Prete“”=  , 

he  was  commanded  from  heaven  to  do  it^ 
founded  the  race  of  Cocop,nacac  and  amaffe  - 
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menfe  treafures,  which  were  buried  with  him; 
at  Xaquixaguana  ;  where  they  were  afterwards 
found  by  Pizarro  ;  who  ordered  his  body  to  be 
burnt,  becaufe  the  Indians  worfhiped  it ;  yet  they 
gathered  the  afhes,  and  offered  facrifice  to  them 
till  afterwards  thofe,  and  all  the  bodies  of  the  incas 

kept  embalmed,  were  taken  away,  to  deftroy  that 
idolatry.  J 

CAP  AC  TU  PAN  GUI,  or  Pachuti  Tupangui, 
reigned  next  for  fixty  years  ;  and  was  a  great  con¬ 
queror.  During  the  life  of  his  father,  it  happened 
that  his  elder  brother,  who  governed  for  the  old 
inca,  was  routed  by  the  Changas ,  a  nation  about 
ninety  miles  from  Cufco  :  but  Yupangui  gave  out, 
that  Viracocha ,  or  God ,  had  appeared  to  him,  or¬ 
dering  that  he  Hiould  raife  forces,  and  caufe  him 
to  be  worfhiped,  as  he  ought ;  for  men  paid  equal 
adoration  to  the  fun  and  other  creatures,  though 
he  was  their  creator  ;  and  would  affift  him,  fo  as 
to  make  him  victorious.  Accordingly,  he  ex¬ 
pelled  both  his  father  and  brother  from  the  throne, 
overthrew  the  Changas ,  and  tiien  ordered  that 
Viracocha  fhould  be  held  the  univerfal  lord,  from 
which  time  his  idol  was  fet  above  that  of  the  fun, 
and  their  other  gauchas,  or  deities.  After  the 
victory,  he  acquainted  his  foldiers,  that  it  was  not 
they  who  gained  it  j  but  certain  bearded  men, 
fent  him  by  Viracocha ,  whom  he  faw,  though  they 
could  not ;  and  that  they  had  been  converted  into 
ftones,  which  were  to  be  found,  for  he  fhould 
know  them  again.  Accordingly,  he  gathered 
abundance  of  ftones  near  the  mountains,  which  he 
appointed  for  gauchas,  or  idols  ;  calling  them  puru- 
raucas ;  to  whom  his  fubjeCts  offered  facrifices,  and 

carried 
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carried  them  to  their  wars,  with  affurance  of  iuc- 
cefs  from  their  affiftance  •,  through  which  conceit 
they  gained  many  vidories.  He  founded  the 
family,  called  Inacapanacac  •,  and  made  a  large 
itatue  of  gold,  which  he  named  Indilapa,  and 
placed  it  on  a  bier  of  the  fame  metal :  but  a  great 
part  of  it  was  carried  to  Caxamalca ,  to  ranfom  Ata- 
balippa ,  when  Pizarrc  made  him  prifoner..  His 
body  was  afterwards  found  at  Cufco,  as  entire  as 
if  it  had  been  alive,  and  was  fent  to  Lima,  where 
it  was  kept  a  long  time  to  be  feen  by  the  Spaniards. 

LOP  AT  TU  PAN  GUI,  or  Ingareque ,  was  his 
fucceffor  :  and,  upon  his  death,  his  fon  Inca  Tupan- 
,rUi  or  Yahncor  Uuacac ,  afcended  the  throne  •,  who 
was  maffacred  by  fome  of  his  general  officers,  as 
he  was  marching  upon  an  expedition  againft  the 
province  of  Collafuyo.  This  laft  inca  left  no  iffue5 
upon  whieh,  fome  of  the  principal  men  were  for 
caftinc*  off  the  monarchical  government,  and  ered- 
ino-  an  oligarchy  :  but  this  was  rejeded,  and  Vira- 
locha  Inca  was  appointed  emperor  by  eledion  ; 
who,  in  his  old  age,  refigned  the  crown  to  his  fon 
Pachacutec ,  or  Urco.  The  young  prince  was  ot 
fo  diffolute  a  dilpofition,  that  he  was  dethroned  by 
the  people ;  who  eleded  his  -brother  T upangui 
in  his  ftead.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Tupac 
Tupangui  •,  who,  after  many  vidories  obtained 
againft  feveral  nations,  refigned  his  authority  to 
his  fon  T opa  Inca.  The  young  prince  was  equally 
vidorious  with  his  father ;  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Guainacapac ,  or  Huana  Capac ,  who  con¬ 
quered  the  king  of  Lpuito,  and  married  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Totopalla  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  named  Ata- 

kalippa,  or  Atahnalpa.  The  emperor  Guainacapac 
'c  .  was 
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was  fo  exceffive  fond  of  his  fon  Atabalippay  that 
he  prevailed  upon  his  eldeft  fon  Guafcar,  to  con- 
lent  that  he  fhould  have  the  government  of  Quito,, 
during  the  life  time  of  their  father,  and  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  it  after  his  death.  It  was  in  the  refon  of 
thisempeior  Guamacapac ,  in  the  year  1515,  that 
the  Spaniards  firft  appeared  with  their  Ihips  in  the 
South-Sea ,  commanded  by  Vafco  Nunez  de  Bilboa  j 
who  proceeded  as  far  as  the  coaft  of  Pajfae,  in 
Peru,  which  is  fituated  under  the  equator,  and 
would  probably  have  fettled  a  colony  there,  if  he 
had  not  been  recalled  by  the  vice-roy  of  Terra 
Firma>  who  envied  this  commander,  and  put  him 
to  death,  on  pretence  that  he  was  afluming  an  in¬ 
dependant  authority,  and  intended  to  renounce  his 
allegiance  to  his  Catholic  majefty.  The  Spanijl* 
hiftorians  take  notice  of  feveral  ridiculous  omens, 
which  they  fay  happened  about  this  time,  and 
portended  the  deftruftion  of  the  Peruvian  empire  ; 
howevei,  the  emperor  was  alarmed  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  coaft  5  but  died  of 
the  fmall-pox  about  eight  years  afterwards  ;  with¬ 
out  having  the  mortification  to  fee  the  diflentions 
of  his  fons,  which  paved  the  way  for  Pizarro 9 
with  a  fmalj  force,  to  conquer  fo  populous  % 
nation. 

GUASCAR ,  or  Tito  Cujiigualpa ,  fuceeded  tor 
the  imperial  dignity,  when  he  was  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  reigned  in  peace,  four  or 
five  years,  without  giving  his  brother  Atabalippa 
any  moleftation  in  his  government  of  Quito  :  but 
then,  confidering  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained  by  dift 
membering,  and  yielding  up  one  of  the  richeft  pro. 
vinces  of  the  empire,  which  prevented  him  from1 

extending 
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'extending  his  dominions  farther  northward ;  and 
alio  refiedting  that  his  brother  was  fo  remarkable 
for  his  ambitious  fpirit,  that  he  might  probably 
rival  him  in  the  reft  of  his  territories ;  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  refume  what  he  had  too  eafily  conceded 
to  Atabalippa  ;  to  whom  he  lent  a  herald,  or  am* 
baftador,  to  inform  him,  that,  by  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  the  territories  of  the  incas  could  not  be 
divided  ;  and  to  require  him  to  furrender  Quito  to 
the  emperor.  Atabalippa  pretended  to  comply 
with  this  demand  :  but  levied  an  army  of  30,000 
veterans,  marched  towards  Cufco ,  and  defeated  his 
brother,  whom  he  took  prifoner  deftroyed  his 
guards,  murdered  his  principal  officers,  and  put  many 
of  the  royal  family  to  death,  by  various  tortures : 
though  he  was  foon  afterwards  taken  prifoner  by 
the  Spaniards',  who  not  only  ftript  him  of  his 
crown,  but  deprived  him  of  his  life. 

This  is  the  ftiort  account,  given  by  Ac  oft  a,  of 
the  reigns  of  the  incas  :  and  it  is  now  neceftary  to 
add  a  few  words  from  Garcillajfo  de  la  Vega ,  con-, 
cerning  the  ancient  government  of  Peru. 

The  incas  had  divided  their  dominions  into, 
four  parts,  anfwering  to  the  quarters  of  the  world  i 
and  all  -the  people  were  fo  diftributed,  that  there 
were  officers  to  every  ten,  every  fifty,  every  hun¬ 
dred,  and  every  thoufand  ;  who  were  to  fee  that 
they  wanted  for  nothing,  and  committed  no  of¬ 
fence  ;  fo  that  the  inca  knew  exadtly  the  number 
or  his  fubjefts.  In  every  village,  there  were 
judges,  who  decided  all  controverfies  without 
appeal  ;  but  the  inca  himfelf  determined  all  dis¬ 
putes  between  provinces.  The  people  paid  the 
,greateft  honour  imaginable  to  their  fovereigns  ; 

foj*.  J»  A  ft  wjld 

*•  /  * 
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who  had  fecret  emiffaries  in  all  parts,  to  give  them 
intelligence  oi  any  misdemeanor,  which  they 
caufecf  to  be  feverely  punifhed.  The  incas  were 
abfolute  over  the  eftates  and  perfons  of  their  fub- 
iefts  fo  that  they  took  fuch  of  their  daughters 
as  they  pleafed,  either  for  their  concubines  or  fer- 
vants  ;  and  it  was  a  general  rule  among  them,  to 
marry  their  own  eideft  fillers  *,  but,  if  they  died, 
or  proved  barren,  they  married  the  next  in  de¬ 
gree  j  and  for  want  of  them,  the  next  or  km, 
or  diftinguifhed  birth,  who  alone  was  reputed  and 
honoured  as  the  lawful  wife  ;  though  perhaps  there 
were  feven  hundred  others. 

The  orejones  were  the  nobility,  out  of  whom 
were  chofen  ambafiadors,  governors,  commanders, 
and  other  principal  officers.  When  they  conquered 
any  province,  the  chief  of  the  natives  were  generally 
tranfplanted  to  another-,  which  were  their  miti- 
maes,  or  Handing  forces,  that  ferved  for  garrifons, 
and  compofmg  the  army  when  called  upon. 

The  Indian  houfes  were  very  mean  built  of 
mud,  in  the  form  of  an  arbour  covered  with 
flraw  on  the  mountains,  and  in  the  plains  with 
fedge.  The  ufuai  fullenance  of  the  people  was 
herbs  boiled  with  axi ;  and  Indian  wheat,  toafted 
or  boiled,  inftead  of  bread  ;  which  they  eat  on 
the  ground,  out  of  gourds. 

Their  year  was  divided  into  twelve  months, 
diftinguifhed  by  their  feveral  names,  and  they  had 
particular  feftivals  appointed  in  each  of  them  : 
but,  to  keep  an  exactitude  in  their  calculation  of 
time,  they  had  twelve  little  pillars  or  columns, 
placed  on  the  hills  about  Cufco ,  at  fuch  diftances, 
that  each  of  them  Shewed  where  t^e  fun  rofe  and 
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fet  every  month  ;  from  whence  they  gave  out  their 
feftivals  j  and  the  leafons  for  fowing,  or  reaping. 
Extraordinary  care  was  taken  that  the  fields  fhould 
be  tilled  and  lowed  :  befides,  as  there  was  want 
of  water,  there  were  magnificent  conduits  in  all 
parts,  and  trenches  drawn  from  rivers.  The  land 
which  was  lowed,  they  divided  into  three  parts  j 
the  firft  belonged  to  the  fun,  the  next  to  the  inca, 
and  the  third  to  the  tiller.  The  inca  exacted  no 
other  duty  from  his  fubjefts,  than  the  fowing, 
reaping,  and  carrying  in  of  his  corn  to  the  gra¬ 
naries;  with  the  cloaths  and  armour  for  his  fol- 
diers  ;  for  the  emperor  received  gold  and  filver 
from  his.  fubj efts  as  a  prefent,  not  as  a  duty  ;  be- 
caufe  they  had  no  other  ufe  of  thofe  metals,-  than 
to  adorn  their  temples,  and  palaces. 

There  were  neither  taylors,  Ihoe-makers,  or 
weavers,  among  the  Peruvians  *,  who  all  knew 
how  to  make  every  thing  they  wanted :  but 
there  were  muficians,  goldfmiths,  painters,  pot¬ 
ters,  watermen,  and  other  artifts,  for  ferving  the 
nobility. 

Their  public  ftrufihires  were  extraordinary- 
great  •,  where  they  very  artificially  laid  Hones  of  a 
furprizing  magnitude  ;  which  was  done  by  perfe- 
verance  of  labour,  and  multitude  of  people  :  for 
there  was  one  principal  guaca,  or  temple,  in  every 
province  :  befides  feme  that  were  univerfal  for  all 
the  dominions  of  the  incas,  particularly  two 
which  were  much  more  magnificent  than  the  reft ; 
the  one  being  at  Pachacama ,  about  1 2  miles  from 
Lima  \  and  the  other  at  Cufco ,  called  the  temple 
of  Pachiamac ,  where  was  the  idol  of  the  fun  all 
of  pure  gold,  richly  ornamented  with  jewels. 

A  a  2  ■  Section 
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Section  III. 


The  invafion  of  Peru  by  the  Spaniards,  under  the 
command  of  Pizarro  and  Almagro.  The  feizure 
and  death  of  the  inca  Atabalippa  ;  with  the  re¬ 


duction  of  his  empire .  The  civil  diffentions  be¬ 


tween  Pizarro  and  Almagro  •,  the  defer  action  of 
both  j  and  the  other  civil  commotions  between  the 
Spaniards.  An  account  of  the  prefent  fituation 
of  the  Peruvian  Indians,  and  of  the  Spaniards 


ejlablifhed  among  them  :  with  a  concife  view  of 
their  trade  and  navigation. 


ASCO  NUNEZ  BE  BILBOA  was 


*  the  firfb  European ,  who  difeovered  the  nor¬ 
thern  limits  of  Peru  ;  for  which,  his  Catholic 


majefty  conftituted  him  adelantado  of  the  lands 


and  iflands  he  fhould  difeover  in  thofe  feas  : 
though  he  was  prevented  from  compleating  his 
expedition  by  the  envy  and  ambition  of  Peter 
Arias ,  then  governor  of  Terra  Firma  * ;  who, 
intending  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  difeovery* 
made  by  Nunez ,  employed  feveral  pilots,  and  ad¬ 
venturers,  to  purl'ue  the  fame  track,  and  plant 
colonies  in  Peru  :  but  the  coafting  voyage  from 
the  bay  of  Panama ,  to  this  country,  was  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  and  hazardous,  before  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  winds  and  currents,  that  all 
his  people  were  dilcouraged  from  profecuting  the 
difeovery  of  that  country  *,  and  reported  that  the 
voyage  was  impracticable,  or  rather  impoffible  ; 
becaufe  the  winds  and  currents  fet  direCtly  oppofite 


*  See  this  Volume  p.  133. 
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to  thofe  that  failed  from  north  to  fouth  America. 
Whereupon,  Arias  defpaired  of  furmounting  the 
difficulties  that  had  been  reprefented  to  him,  and 
defifted  from  the  enterprize :  he  alfo  abandoned 
the  town  of  old  St.  Mary’s ,  on  the  gulph  or 
Darien,  and  built  another  town  on  the  bay  of  Pa¬ 
nama,  which  bears  the  fame  name  ;  from  whence 
he  purfued  his  conquefts  to  the  north  and  weft,  m 
the  provinces  of  Veragua  and  Cojia  Rica. 

When  Arias  had  entirely  relinqmfhed  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Peru,  it  was  undertaken  by  Francis 
Pizarro,  Diego  de  -Almagro,  and  Ferdinand  tic 
Lugne,  or  Lique  ;  who  then  ref.ded  in  the  new 
town  of  Panama ,  and  obtained  permtffion  from 
Arias  to  attempt  the  farther  difcovery  and  conqueft 
.of  Peru,  at  their  own  expence  ;  which,  in  a  great 
meafure,  they  accomplilhed  ;  but  never  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  their  labours,  on  account  of  their  in- 
teftine  diffentions;  each  of  them  being  infpired 
with  an  ambition  of  acquiring  the  foie  dominion 
of  thofe  countries,  to  the  exclufton  of  their  fel- 
low  adventurers. 

FRANCIS  PIZARRO  was  a  native  of  Trux~ 
illoj  in  the  province  ol  EJtramadura ,  in  Spain  , 
and  of  a  mean  extraction.  He  firft  ierved  in  the 
wars  in  the  Hands  of  Hifpamola  and  Cuba  i  aitei 
which  he  accompanied  Alonfo  de  Ojeda ,  to  the 
o-ulph  of  Darien  j  where  a  colony  was  fettled, 
and  left  under  the  care  of  Pizarro,  who  obtained 
great  reputation  by  his  prudence  in  preferving  the 
colonifts  from  deftruftion.  He  afterwards  attended 
Nunez  in  his  expedition  to  the  South-Sea ,  and  was 
employed  by  that  general  in  fubduing  the  province 

of  Verarua :  in  which  expeditions  he  acquired  the 

yV  a  3  reputation 
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reputation  of  an  excellent  commander,  and  amafted 
a  very  competent  fortune  :  but,  as  he  wanted  to 
accumulate  an  addition  of  wealth,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  he  was  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  he 
chearfully  entered  upon  the  further  difcovery  of 
thefe  unknown  regions.  Almagro  and  Lugne,  were 
alfo  natives  of  Spain :  but  the  former  was  of  an  ob- 
fcure  original,  and  the  latter  was  an  ecclefiaftic  : 
though  both  of  them  had  obtained  fuch  plentiful 
fortunes,  as  to  enable  them  to  affociate  themfelves 
with  Pizarro  in  the  expedition  :  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  they  entered  into  articles  never  to  abandon 
each  other,  till  they  had  made  a  conqueft  of  Peru  ; 
ana  folemnly  took  their  oath,  in  public,  for  the 
confirmation  of  their  agreement. 

PIZARRO  was  to  command  the  firfl  party  that 
went  upon  the  difcovery  j  and  Almagro  was  to  carry 
him  the  neceffary  reinforcements  ;  while  Lug?ie 
was  to  remain  at  Panama ,  for  laying  in  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  provifions  to  fupport  the  enterprize  :  but 
whatever  gold,  filver,  precious  hones,  or  other 
effeds,  fhould  be  acquired,  after  payment  of  the 
•charges,  and  the  fifths  to  his  Catholic  majefty, 
were  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  adventurers. 

PIZARRO  let  fail  from  Panama ,  about  the 
middle  of  November ,  1525  ;  having  only  one  fhip, 
with  eighty  men,  and  four  horfes  :  but,  while  he 
was  buffering  great  hardfhips  on  the  coaft  of  Po- 
pay  an ,  he  was  joined  by  Almagro ,  with  two  fhips, 
and  upwards  of  fixty  men  •,  when  they  landed,  and 
had  fome  fkirmifhes  with  the  natives,  wherein  Al¬ 
magro  loll  an  eye.  The  Spaniards  were  in  fo  mife- 
rable  a  condition,  that  they  privately  fent  a  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  governor  of  Panama ,  and  deiired  him 


to 
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W  recal  Pizarro  from  the  edition : 
a  commiflary  was  fentto  mak e*n  enqW 
Mture  of  this  complaint,  and  P>zarro  was  ddm 
by  all  his  men,  except  thirteen,  and  a  mulatto, 
who  removed  to  the  illand  of. Gcrgona, tor  theL. 
nefit  of  freth  water,  till  Almagro  orought  die 
few  volunteers-,  after  which,  they  proceeded  to 
the  fouthward,  paffed  the  equator,  and  came  » 
anchor  in  the  bay  of  GuiaVdl.  But  it  was  « >u  m- 

finite  labour  and 

proceeded  fo  tim  to  ■  ^  —"ts, 

to  bear  up  both  agairut  i 

that  fet  almoft  continually  aga.nft  them  o n A 
fhores  ,  fo  as  to  make  diem  fpend  two  yea  ,  i 
this  voyage  from  the  illand  oi  Gorgona,  in  *  -■ 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  to  the  bay  of 
in  Three  deerees  af  fouth  latitude  :  thougn  tne  lan 
vovaee  may  be  performed  in  lefs  than  a  month, 
now  The  Spaniards  are  acquainted  witnX  re  wmj, 
currents,  and  feafons,  upon  the  coafts  of  a  «# 

f ' WhL  PtoW  and  a&Kgf*  Uy  in  the :  toy  oi 

«  **  “t  fevel  s  wS  55X 

logs,  with  armed  7*fo**f  on  boai  ,  H 

edthem  with  the  riches  and  fertility  of 

was  foon  convinced  oi  tne  trut  ^ 
lation  bv  fending  fome  of  his  men  afhoK, 

e  dvillv  received  by  the  Indians:  afer  which 
fie  fan  farther  down  the  coaft,  to  the  latmid 
feven  decrees  fouth,  where  truxiUo  was  aftei  waids 
founded:  and  difcovered  a  very  fruitful  country  . 
but  his  men  grew  uneafy,  and  prevailea  upon  him 
to  return  to  Panama,  about  the  latter 
y-  i5*7,  to  make  preparations  for  tteent^ 
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reduction  of  Peru  *  carrying  with  him  fpecimens 
of  the  wealth  that  abounded  there,  with  fome  of 
the  natives,  and  Peruvian  cattle.  However,  though 
Pizarro  had  fo  happily  fucceeded  in  this  difcovery, 
and  though  many  volunteers  offered  him  their 
fervice,  the  governor  of  Panama  oppofed  their  go- 
ing  out  upon  another  expedition :  upon  which* 
the  three  principal  adventurers  came  to  a  refolu- 
tion,  that  Pizarro  ffiould  go  over  to  Spain,  to 
piocuie  an  authority  and  recruits  equal  to  fo 
great  an  undertaking  ;  but,  particularly,  that  he 
ihould  folicit  for  himfelf  the  title  of  governor  ;  for 
Almagro,  that  of  adelantado  ;  and  for  Lugne,  the 
protedorfnip  of  the  Peruvians ,  as  alfo  the  firft 
bifhopric  in  that  country. 

1 IZARRO  accordingly  fet  fail,  arrived  in  Spain , 
and  immediately  reforted  to  the  court  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  which  was  then  at! Toledo  ;  where  he 
met  Vvrith  a  very  gracious  reception,  on  prefenting 
hij  impel ial  majefty  with  fbme  Peruvians  in  their 
pioper  habits,  a  few  Peruvian  fheep,  with  feve- 
ral  gold  and  filver  veffels,  and  utenfils  of  the  faffiion 
of  that  country.  His  overtures  were  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  emperor  to  the  council  of  the  Indies  • 
upon  whofe  report,  Pizarro  was  authorized  to 
pioceed  in  the  conqueft  of  Peru ,  for  two  hundred 
leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Pumhez ,  which  lies  at 
the  oottom  of  the  bay  of  Guiaquil ,  in  three-degrees 
or  fouth  latitude.  He  alfo  procured  the  title  of 
governor  and  captain -general,  to  be  conferred  on 
him  during  life  \  v/ith  the  offices  of  adelantado,  or 
lord-lieutenant ;  and  of  alguazil  major,  or  chief 
j office  ’  '^mg  empowered  to  eredt  four  cafcles  in 
I C'  u,  where  he  thought  proper  ;  the  government 

and 
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and  inheritance  of  which  he  was  to  retain,  to  him, 
and  his  pofterity.  He  got  Lugne  recommended  to 
the  pope,  to  be  made  bifhop  of  Fumbez ,  and  con- 
ftituted  protestor- general  of  the  Peruvians.  Al- 
magro  was  appointed  governor  of  Fumbez  \  and  a 
twentieth  part  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  country, 
when  conquered,  was  to  go  to  Pizari  0  and  Ahna- 
gro  i  two  thirds  being  for  the  former,  and  one  for 
the  latter. 

These  com  millions  and  powers  were  executed 
at  Toledo,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1528-,  and  fix 
dominican  friars  were  ordered  to  accompany  Pi- 
zarro ,  as  miflionaries,  to  affift  in  the  converfion  of 
the  Peruvians.  After  fpending  fome  months  at 
his*  native  town  of  Fruxillo ,  in  raifing  men,  and 
making  provilions  for  his  voyage,  Francis  Pizarro 
embarked  at  Seville ,  in  January  1530,  with  his 
brothers  Ferdinand ,  John.,  and  Gonzalo  ;  as  alfo 
with  Francis  Martin  de  Alcantara^  his  biother  by 
the  mother’s  fide.  They  arrived  fafe  at  Nombre  de 
Dios ,  on  the  coaft  of  Ferra  Firma ,  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  Spanijh  foldiers  •,  where 
Francis  Pizarro  was  met  by  his  co-adventurers 
Lugne,  and  Almagro  •,  the  latter  of  whom  com¬ 
plained,  that  Pizarro  had  follicited  all  the  power 
for  himfelf,  and  was  fo  much  difgufted,  that  he 
refufed  to  affift  in  the  intended  expedition,  till 
Pizarro  promifed  to  relinquifh  the  title  of  adelan- 
tado,  and  to  give  him  an  equal  fhare  in  whatever 
they  fhould  acquire  :  upon  which  conceffions,  Al¬ 
magro  promifed  to  affift  him  as  formerly  •,  but 
there  was  little  fincerity  in  this  reconciliation. 

They  proceeded  to  Panama,vA\zxz  Pizarro  em¬ 
barked  in  three  ffiips,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 

five 
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five  foldiers,  and  thirty-feven  horfes  *  taking  with 
them  a  confiderable  number  of  targets,  made  of 
pike- ftaves,  which  were  found  to  be  veryferviceable 
in  thofe  wars.  After  five  days,  they  arrived  at  the 
bay  of  St.  Matthew ,  where  a  council  was  held  5 
wherein  it  was  agreed,  that  the  horfes  fhould  be 
landed,  and  move  along  the  fhore  ;  while  the  fhips 
kept  near  the  coaft.  Thofe  that  landed  had  a 
very  difficult  march,  as  they  were  ft  opt  by  many 
rivers  and  morafles  :  but  they  met  with  a  large 
town,  called  ^uaque,  fituated  in  the  mountains, 
which  they  plundered,  and  made  a  confiderable 
booty,  particularly  of  emeralds.  Upon  this  unex¬ 
pected  aft  of  hoftility,  the  Indians  fled  from  the 
fea-ooaft  up  into  the  country  ;  and  Pizarra  was 
afterwards  fb  much  diftreffed  for  want  of  provi- 
fions,  as  to  lofe  feveral  of  his  men  :  which  obliged 
him  to  fend  away  two  fhips  to  Panama ,  and  one  to 
Nicaragua ,  with  the  treafure  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  Indians ,  to  bring  a  reinforcement  of  men 
and  horfes  ;  giving  his  friends  an  account  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  ;  and  that,  as  it  was  fub- 
jeft  to  one  fovereign,  it  would  be  eafily  conquered. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Indians  lent  advice  of  the 
invafion  and  behaviour  of  the  Spaniards ,  to  the 
governors  appointed  by  the  inca  ;  who  difpatched 
the  intelligence  to  Cufco ,  where  it  was  received 
with  aftonifhment :  while  the  Spaniards ,  with  infi¬ 
nite  labour,  marched  as  far  as  T nmbez ,  in  the  bay 
of  Guiaquil ;  where  they  were  informed,  that  the 
Peruvians  were  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  on  account 
of  the  diffentions  between  the  inca  Guafcar ,  and 
his  brother  Atabalippa .  In  this  war,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  vale  of  Tumbez  adhered  to  the  inca;  and 

thofe 
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thole  of  the  ide  of  Puna  alhfted  Atabalippa  :  but, 
as  Pizarro  found  himfelf  unable,  at  this  »ime,  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  the  whole  empire  •,  and, 
as  he  conceived  Punibez  to  be  the  gate  of  Peru9 
where  a  fettlement  was  to  be  made  for  facilitating 
his  enterprise,  he  took,  part  with  the  PumbczeneSy 
by  joining  his  forces  with  theirs,  and  invading  the 
ifland  of  Puna,  which  became  an  eafy  conqueft  ; 
though  it  was  defended  by  twelve  thoufand  of  the 
inhabitants  j  whofe  caziques  were  made  pnfoneiS, 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Pumb czencsy 
who  immediately  cut  oil  their  heads. 

ATABALIPPA  had  a  Aimed  the  tuft,  or  taflel, 
which  was  the  badge  of  royal  dignity ;  and  had 
information  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards , 
whofe  number  he  thought  inconfiderable,  and 
bent  all  his  forces  againft  the  inca  Guafcar ,  be¬ 
fore  he  would  undertake,  the  expulfion  of  the  new 
invaders :  but  Pizarro  had  received  a  reinforcement 
from  Panama  •,  and  was  joined  by  Ferdinand  de 
Soto,  with  forne  adventurers  from  Nicaragua *, 
which  encouraged  him  to  think  of  invading  the 
continent.  Accordingly,  Pizarro  tranfported  his 
troops  to  T ' umbez ,  where  his  landing  was  unexpect¬ 
edly  oppofed  by  the  natives,  whom  he  had  fo  lately 
ahifted  in  the  reduction  of  Puna  :  but  thefe  were  a 
part  of  the  forces  of  Atabalippa ,  who  had  defeated 
the  emperor,  and  fent  a  detachment  to  oppofe  the 
invafion  of  the  Spaniards.  However,  Pizarro 
landed  his  forces,  and  made  fo  great  a  (laughter 
among  the  Indians ,  that  he  obliged  them  to  abandon 
the  whole  valley  of  T umbez  •,  leaving  behind  them 

ail  the  "old  and  filver  plates,  emeralds,  pearls,  and 
0  other 
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other  .rich  fpoils,  which  Jay  heaped  up  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  fun,  and  the  palace  of  the  emperor. 

The  Spaniards  were  now  informed  by  fome  In- 
dians  of  the  prodigious  wealth  of  Cufco7  Bile  as,  and 
Paehaeama  ;  as  alfo  that  Atabalippa ,  and  his  whole 
court,  were  in  the  greatefb  conflernation  at  what 
tire  fugitives  had  related  of  the  Spanijh  artillery  and 
horfes  ;  to  which  animals  their  fears  had  added 
wings  j  and  they  concluded,  that  the  invaders 
were  either  gods  or  devils,  againlt  whom  it  was 
impohibie  for  any  human  force  to  make  refinance. 
Pizarro  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  terror 
he  had  Ipread  among  the  Indians ,  and  proceed 
immediately  againd  Atabalippa ,  while  he  continued 
under  that  delufion  :  but  he  firfb  found  it  necelfary 
to  ered  the  fortrefs,  and  build  the  city  o I  St. Michael, 
on  the  fea-coaft,  in  the  vale  of  T angarala ,  to  fecure 
footing  in  the  country,  and  for  the  eftablilhment 
of  a  colony  ;  which  was  the  firft  Spanijh  fettlement 
in  Peru ,  where  Pizarro  continued  till  his  people 
had  made  fome  farther  difeoveries.  ITe  acquaint¬ 
ed  the  Indians ,  that  he  was  come  in  the  name  of 
the  great  king  of  Spain ,  to  relieve  the  opp relied, 
and  proteft  the  injured  ;  which  had  the  intended 
effea  :  for  the  emperor  Guafcar  was  depofed,  and 
imprifoned,  by  Atabalippa  j  who  fo  cruelly  treated 
the  adherents  of  his  brother,  that  they  immedi¬ 
ately  fent  an  embalfy  to  Pizarro ,  to  defire  his  af- 
fi dance  in  delivering  their  prince  from  his  capti-N 
vity,  and  refloring  him  to  the  throne  of  his  ancef- 
trns  :  to  whom  the  Spanijh  general  returned  a  fa¬ 
vourable  anfwer.  But  Atabalippa  apprehended  he 
fhould  foon  be  expelled  from  the  throne  he  had 
ufurped,  if  the  Spaniards  a  hided  his  brother  •,  and 

therefore, 
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therefore,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  P»- 
tanl  by  fending  a  meffenger  to  excufe  the  hof- 
to  his  forces  had  committed  at  PumUz  =  P«* 
mifin„  to  make  any  fatisfaAion  he  fliould  demand  t 
”„d  affuring  him  he  was  ready  to  iubnut  to  he 
commands  of  that  great  prince  who  fent  him  up- 

on  this  expedition.  ,  ,  . 

PIZARRO  was  well  acquainted  with  the  <M- 

pofition  of  the  Indians,  and  knew  that  this  embaffa- 
dor  was  fent  only  as  a  fpy  :  which  made  him  de¬ 
termine  to  lofe  no  time  in  meeting  Atabahppa,  who 

,  sf  Caxamalca.  about  twelve  long 
was  encamped  at  Laxamaica,  * 

davs  iourney  from  St.  Michael  de  Pwra.  The 

f/anilrds  Jt  this  town  on  the  4th  o 

,  and  advanced  by  flow  marches  with  a 

train  of  artillery  drawn  by  the  Indians  preffed  into 
their  fervice  :  but,  as  Pizarro  perceived  feme  of 
his  men  were  intimidated  at  the  accounts  they  had 
received  of  the  numerous  army  commanded  by 
Atabdippa,  he  publilhed  a  proclamation  that  any 
man,  who  was  unwilling  to  proceed  upon  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  SMad 

and  continue  there  with  the  n’  f  “ft 

was  embraced  by  nine  perfons :  fo  that  pole  left 
to  carry  on  the  enterprize  amounted  to  fixty-tu 
horfe  and  one  hundred  and  fix  foot  among 
whom  were  twenty  crofs-bow  men,  who  had  a 

particular  captain  affigned  them. 

This  refolution  gained  Pizarro  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  as  he  repofed  more  confidence  m  the  braver, 
of  a  few,  than  in  the  appearance  of  a  greater  nun  - 
ber  ■  which  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  for  en¬ 
tering  upon  difficult  enterpnzes.  He  continued 
his  march,  with  all  imaginable  crcumfpe^. 
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through  a  populous  and  well  inhabited  country  ; 
without  receiving  any  interruption  from  the  In- 
dians  but  he  had  intelligence  that  Allabalippa  had 
50,000  men  at  Caxamalca ,  where  he  was  deter- 
nnncd  to  oppofe  the  march  of  the  Spaniards: 
thougn  ne  was  lo  far  from  fuch  a  delign,  that  he 
icrt-  a  folemn  embaffy  to  Pizarro ,  by  his  brother 
Autacky,  together  with  rich  prefen ts  of  gold, 
fhv^r,  emeralds,  Peruvian  iheep  and  goats,  and 
whatever  the  countiy  afforded. 

When  Autachy  was  admitted  to  the  prefence  of 
Pizarro ,  he  acquainted  him,  that  he  was  fent  by 
the  inca  Atabaiippa  to  welcome  him,  and  the  reft 
of  the  fons  of  their  common  god  and  father,  the 
fun,  into  that  empire  :  alluring  him  that  the  em¬ 
peror  was  impatient  to  fee  his  kindred,  whom  he 
unclerftood  were  of  heavenly  extraction,  and  to 
whom  he  promifed  all  obedience.  Pizarro  an- 
fwered,  that  the  Spaniards  were  authorized  by 
their  high  prieft,  the  pope,  to  convert  the  Peru¬ 
vians  from  their  idolatry,  to  the  chriffian  reli¬ 
gion  .  as  alfo,  that  the  great  emperor  of  the 
chriftians,  Charles  V.  had  empowered  them  to 
enter  into  a  league  of  perpetual  peace  and  amity 
with  the  inca  \  and  that  they  were  ordered  to  offer 
no  manner  of  violence  to  him,  or  his  fubjeds,  if 
thele  overtures  were  accepted.  The  whole  of  this 
conference  was  interpreted  by  Philip,  a  youno- 
Peruvian ,  in  the  fervice  of  Pizarro ,  who  had  in¬ 
truded  him  in  the  Spanijh  language  :  after  which, 
the  embaffador  returned  to  Atabaiippa  ;  and  Pi- 
zarro  entered  the  town  of  Caxamalca ,  without 
any  opppfition  :  from  whence  he  fent  Ferdinand  de 
boto,  to  return  the  compliment,  as  his  embaffador 
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to  the  inca,  attended  by  thirty  horfe,  and  Philip. 

-he  interpreter.  Atabalippa  was  then  at  one  of  his 
palaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caxamalia  -, 
where  the  Spaniards  were  conduded  to  him  by  a 
detachment  of  his  army,  and  found  him  feated  on 
a  dtair  of  s?old,  furrounded  by  his.,coumers,  an 
principal  officers.  The  Spaniards  had  a  very  fa¬ 
vourable.  reception,  and  informed  the  inca  that 
their  eeneral  had  entered  Caxamalca,  where  h 
was  defirous  of  an  interview  with  h.s  highnJs, 
and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  amity  :  to  which  the 
inca  contented  ;  and  difmiffed  the  Spaniards  with 

large  prefents  of  gold  and  filver.  _ 

f  JERRERA  fays,  that  Atabalippa  informed 

the  fmbaffador,  that  he  would  vifit  at 

the  head  of  his  army :  but  defireu  that  he  Spa¬ 
niards  would  not  be  concerned,  or  tinealyaot, 
as  it  was  cuftomary  in  this  countiy.  *  ; 

author  relates,  that  Soto  told  his  general  the  army 
commanded  by  the  inca,  confifted  of  about  fifty 
thoufand  men  •,  which  relation  intimidated  the 

Spaniards  ;  as  each  man  had  above  two  hundred 
Spaniards  Unter,  if  hoftiiities  were 

snd  fifty  enemies  to  encounter,  * 

committed:  but  that  Pizarro,  with  his  ufual  in¬ 
trepidity,  affembled  his  foldiers  and  expreffed 
Self  in  fuch  a  manner,  with  fo  much  affurance 
of  fuccefs,  and  dependence  on  the  d, vine  protec¬ 
tion  that  they  were  all  encouraged  and  put  on 
feffi  refolution  •,  being  commanded  to  be  always 
n  a  readinefs  to  receive  fo  great  a  prince  either 
”  a  friend,  or  as  an  enemy.  Herrera  would  have 
“  believed,  that  Atabalippa  intended  to  deftroy 
the  Spaniards >  and  that  he  ordered  Trrumimvi, 
one  oi  his  generals,  to  have  five  thoufand  men  in 


readinefs  with  cords,  to  feize  both  men  and 
horfes  :  that  the  Indians  were  directed  how  to  be¬ 
have  themfeives ;  and  had  a  fort  of  armour  made 
of  palm-tree  leaves,  under  their  tunics,  not  eafy 
to  be  cut  with  fwords,  or  pierced  with  ipears  : 
that  fome  had  flings,  and  pouches  full  of  {tones  ; 
while  others  carried  copper- clubs,  with  fbarp 
points  concealed  :  fo  that  nothing  was  to  be  feen 
among  the  troops  that  formed  the  van,  which 
were  about  twelve  thoufand  ;  but  the  reft  that 
followed  had  their  long  ipears,  like  Spanijh  pikes  : 
the  main  body  of  the  army  con  filled  of  about 
feventy  thoufand  men,  exclufive  of  the  five  thou¬ 
fand  which  were  provided  with  cords  ^  and  the 
rear  was  clofed  by  about  thirty  thoufand  fervants, 
with  an  infinite  multitude  of  women  ;  who  march¬ 
ed  very  flowly,  with  their  inca  at  their  head,  car¬ 
ried  on  his  richeft  bier  by  his  principal  officers. 
But  there  is  no  certainty  that  Atabalippa  intended 
this  treachery  to  the  Spaniards  ;  though  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Pizarro  received  him  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  what  the  inca  expected:  for  the 
Spanijh  general  chole  out  a  large  fquare  in  Caxa- 
malca ,  for  this  interview,  flirrounded  by  a  wrall, 
in  which  there  were  only  two  gates  ;  and  ordered 
his  horfe  to  draw  up  in  three  divifions,  behind 
fome  ruinous  buildings,  out  of  view.  He  then 
planted  his  artillery,  fo  as  to  make  the  greateft: 
execution  :  and  he  polled  himfelf,  at  the  head  of 
his  infantry,  on  an  eminence,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fquare,  where  he  propofed  to  meet  Atabalippa  '> 
commanding  his  men,  to  fliut  the  gates  as  foon 
as  feven  or  eight  thoufand  of  the  Indians  were  en¬ 
tered  the  fquare,  and  to  fuffer  no  more  to  come 
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in  ;  but  to  be  ready  to  fall  on,  when  he  gave  the 
fignal. 

AT ABALIPPA  feemed  to  entertain  fome  fuf- 
picion  of  the  treachery  that  was  intended  him  by 
Pizarro ,  and  halted  about  three  miles  from  Caxa- 
malca ,  where  he  ordered  his  generals  to  encamp  : 
but  Pizarro  fent  feveral  melfengers,  with  preffing 
invitations  for  him  to  haften  his  march,  and 
enter  the  town  ;  with  which  the  inca  complied, 
and  put  himfelf  into  the  power  of  his  enemies. 
As  foon  as  Atabalippa  was  advanced  to  the  emi¬ 
nence  where  the  Spanijh  infantry  was  drawn  up, 
Pizarro  fent  father  Vincent  Valverde  to  meet  him, 
and  fummon  him  to  fubmit  himfelf,  with  his 
dominions,  to  the  pope  and  the  emperor :  though 
he  was  determined  to  plunder  and  maffacre  the 
Peruvians ,  before  he  knew  what  anfwer  would  be 
given  the  miffionary  ;  on  whofe  return  from  the 
conference,  Pizarro  lifted  up  a  white  cloth,  which' 
was  the  appointed  fignal  for  executing  the  orders 
he  had  given.  The  great  guns  were  inflantly  fired 
among  the  thickeft  of  the  Indians ,  and  the  muf- 
keteers  made  a  terrible  difcharge ;  the  drums  beat, 
the  trumpets  founded,  and  the  horfe  fell  in  three 
feveral  ways  among  an  unfufpe&ing,  unrefifting 
people,  unwarily  drawn  into  an  ambufcade,  and 
devoted  to  deftrudtion.  About  five  thoufand  In¬ 
dians  were  maffacred,  without  making  the  leafl 
oppofition  ;  and  Pizarro ,  with  fifteen  chofen  men, 
marched  up  to  the  chair  on  which  Atabalippa  was 
carried ;  where  he  flew  thofe  that  fupported  it, 
feized  the  inca,  and  took  him  prifoner  :  after  this, 
the  Peruvians  fled,  and,  in  their  flight,  broke  down 
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part  of  the  wall  in  the  fquare,  whereby  fome  of 
them  efcaped  from  the  fury  of  their  enemies. 

According  to  Be  la  Vega,  the  inoffenfive 
Peruvians,  were  commanded  by  their  inca  to  make 
no  refidance  againd  the  Spaniards  ;  otherwife  they 
would  not  have  permitted  a  hundred  and  fixty 
men,  whom  they  were  able  to  have  fubdued  with 
(tones,  to  commit  fuch  unparallelled  adds  of  in¬ 
humanity  :  for  there  was  not  one  Spaniard  either 
killed  or  wounded,  except  Francis  Pizarro  the 
general,  who  received  a  flight  wound,  by  one  of 
his  own  men,  as  he  went  to  feize  on  Atabalippa. 
But  Lopez  de  Gomara  obferves,  that,  probably, 
the  furprize  was  fo  fudden,  and  the  terror  fo  great, 
occafioned  by  the  found  of  the  trumpets,  the  dif* 
plofion  of  the  artillery,  the  firing  of  the  fmafl 
arms,  the  rufhing  of  the  horfe  upon  them,  and 
the  clattering  of  the  Spanijh  armour,  that  the  In¬ 
dians  were  in  fuch  confufion,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
making  any  oppofition. 

PIZARRO  conveyed  Atabalippa  to  his  own 
quarters,  where  he  directed  the  plunder  to  be 
brought,  which  was  immenfely  rich ;  confiding 
of  large  gold  and  filver  velfels  and  utenfils,  fine 
garments  of  various  colours,  with  jewels  and  or¬ 
naments  belonging  to  the  inca,  the  royal  family, 
and  the  principal  officers,  feveral  of  whofe  ladies 
were  taken  prifoners  ;  as  alfo  fome  of  the  mama- 
conas,  or  confecrated  virgins.  This  maffacre  of 
the  Indians  was  made  on  the  3d  of  May  1533  •, 
though  Pizarro  celebrated  it  with  a  fedival,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  glorious  vidtory.  The  next  day,  he 
fent  out  a  detachment  to  plunder  the  incas  camp, 
where  he  met  with  another  rich  booty  j  notwith- 

danding 
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'(landing  the  "Peruvian  generals  had  conveyed  away 
as  much  gold  and  filver,  as  three  thoufand  men 
could  carry,  before  the  Spaniards  arrived  there : 
but,  as  an  inducement  for  the  Indians  to  conceal 
none  of  their  treafures,  Pizarro  publifhed  a  pro¬ 
clamation  that  Atabalippa  was  alive,  and  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  give  him  their  attendance*  This 
occafioned  feveral  of  the  Indian  generals,  and 
principal  officers,  to  return  to  Caxamalca ,  and 
wait  upon  their  captive  fovereign  y  who  was  kept 
in  fetters,  though  attended  by  his  women  in  the 
fame  manner  he  ufed  to  be  before  this  misfortune  5. 
and,  foon  after  it  happened,  advice  was  brought 
him  of  the  taking  of  his  brother  Guafcar  prifo- 
ner  y  at  which  Atabalippa  fmiled,  faying,  he 
laughed  at  the  viciffitude  of  fortune,  fince  he  was 
the  fame  day  victorious,  and  vanquifhed* 

ATABALIPPA  was  very  defirous  of  obtain* 
ing  his  liberty  ;  and,  having  obferved  the  infa* 
tiable  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  for  gold  and  filver, 
he  promifed  to  give  them  ten  thoufand  bars  of 
gold  for  his  ranfom  •,  with  as  much  filver,  in  fe¬ 
veral  forts  of  veffels,  as  would  fill  a  great  room 
in  the  caftle  of  Caxamalca  *,  befides  many  valuable 
jewels,  and  his  friendffiip  upon  all  occafions* 
Pizarro  promifed  the  inca  his  liberty,  upon  deliver¬ 
ing  of  the  treafure  :  in  confequence  of  which,  Ata¬ 
balippa  fent  orders  to  the  governors  of  Cufco,  and 
his  other  principal  cities,  to  bring  afufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold  and  filver  for  his  ranfom.  But,  at  this 
time,  '  Almagro  arrived  in  Perils  from  Panama , 
with  about  200  men,  and  proceeded  to  join  Pi- 
za'rro  at  Caxamalca  :  while  tome  Spaniards  wen  to 
Cufco ,  to  expedite  the  mefiengers  which  Atabalippd 
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fent  for  his  ranfom,  and  in  their  way  pafled  through 
the  town  where  Guafcar  was  prifoner,  who  inform¬ 
ed  them  that  he  could  provide,  them  more  treafure 
than  Atabalippa ,  which  coft  him  his  life  ;  for  the 
latter  imagined  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  would 
make  them  accept  of  any  propofals  from  Guafcar > 
and  got. him  privately  affaffinated. 

The  treafure  for  the  ranfom  of  Atabalippa  was 
brought  to  Caxamalca ;  when  he  demanded  to 
be  fet  at  liberty  *,  which  he  was  unable  to  procure, 
through  a  controverfy  that  arofe  between  the  Spa¬ 
niards  lately  arrived  under  Almagro ,  and  thofe  who- 
were  there  before  under  Pizarro ,  about  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  plunder  and  lpoils  :  but  the  Spanijh 
generals  appeafed  this  mutiny  by  diftributing  one 
hundred  thoufand  ducats  among  the  men  under 
Almagro  :  a  fifth  was  then  deducted  for  his  Catho¬ 
lic  majefty  ;  and  the  remainder  divided  by  Pizarroy 
among  the  officers  and  foldiers,  in  fuch  proportion 
as  he  thought  due  to  their  merit,  whole  fhares 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  upwards  of  one  million, 
five  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight,  or  about 
338,000/.  fterling-,  which,  confidering  the  value  of 
gold  and  filver  at  that  time,  was  more  than  equi¬ 
valent  to  twelve  times  the  fame  fum  at  prefent. 

Though  Atabalippa  had  paid  a  prodigious 
treafure  for  his  liberty,  Pizarro  was  determined 
to  put  him  to  death  :  however,  to  juftify  his  con¬ 
duct  in  this  proceeding,  he  caufed  a  formal  pro- 
cefs  to  be  drawn  up  againft  him,  confiding  of 
eight  articles  ;  alledging  that  he  had  ufurped  the 
throne  from  his  brother  Guafcar ,  whom  he  had 
caufed  to  be  murdered  j  that  he  was  an  idolater,, 
and  offered  human  facrifices  to  his  deities  that 

he 
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he  kept  many  concubines,  railed  unjuft  wars,  and 
exacted  heavy  taxes  ;  but,  above  all,  that  he  in¬ 
cited  the  Indians  to  rebel,  and  oppofe  the  Spaniards , 
knee  he  had  been  their  prifoner.  The  inca  was 
arraigned  before  Ptzarro  and  Almagro ,  who  fat  as 
his  judges  5  Philip  the  Peruvian ,  being  interpreter, 
whom  the  Spaniards  admit  was  an  enemy  to  At  a- 
balippa.  The  laft  charge  was  principally  infifted 
upon, which  the  unfortunate  inca  abfolutely  denied  ”, 
complaining  of  the  treachery  of  Pizarro ,  who, 
after  he  had  extorted  fuch  a  ranfom  from  him,  had 
broke  his  faith,  and  was  ungeneroufiy  proceeding 
to  take  away  his  life  :  but,  as  he  had  never  01- 
fended  the  Spaniards ,  and  as  they  could  not  put 
him  to  death  without  the  greateft  fhjuftice,  he  de- 
fired  to  be  fent  over  to  Spa-in ,  and  tiied  berore  tffi. 
emperor.  The  remonftrances  of  this  unhappy 
monarch  were  vain  and  ineffectual  ;  foi  he  was 
devoted  to  deftrudion  like  a  flave  :  his  judges 
making  no  difficulty  to  condemn  him  to  oe  burnt; 
and  father  Vincent  Valverde ,  of  approving  the  fen- 
tence  under  his  hand,  that  it  might  give  the  greater 
fatisfadion  to  the  court  of  Spain.  When  death 
was  pronounced  againft  the  royal  vidim,  he  bit¬ 
terly  exclaimed  againlt  the  injuftice  of  the  fentence; 
demanding  what  he,  his  wives,  or  his  children 
had  done,  to  be  fo  cruelly  treated  ?  The  judges 
were  inexorable  though  feveral  Spaniards  pro- 
tefted  againft  thefe  proceedings,  and  were  ready 
to  mutiny  to  fave  the  inca  from  being  thus  ignobly 
deftroyed  ;  who,  notwithftanding,  was  led  to  exe¬ 
cution  in  the  night ;  when  the  friar  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  him  to  die  a  chriftian,  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  affert  the  inca  confented  to,  upon  condition 
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that  he  fhould  be  ftrangled,  inftead  of  being  burnt : 
fo  that  he  was  accordingly  ftrangled,  after  receiv¬ 
ing  abfolution  from  the  friar.  Thus  Pizarro , 
who,  it  is  faid,  could  neither  write  or  read,  erected 
a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  a  fovereign  prince,  whom 
he  had  treacheroufty  taken  prifoner,  and  now  bar¬ 
barously  put  to  death  under  colour  of  law,  which 
was  an  aggravation  of  the  offence  ;  becaufe  Pi-, 
zarro  had  no  better  authority  to  judge  and  con¬ 
demn  this  prince,  or  even  his  fubjeds,  than  pirates 
and  banditti  have  to  take  away  the  lives  of  their 
unhappy  captives  :  but  the  death  of  Atabalippa  was 
afterwards  revenged  on  his  two  judges,  who  both 
perifhed  by  their  own  diffentions  ;  Almagro  being 
formally  condemned  to  die  by  Pizarro ,  who  was 
afterwards  alfaffmated  by  the  fon  of  the  former. 

PIZARRO  thought  fit  to  treat  the  corps  of 
Atabalippa  with  the  refpedt  due  to  a  fovereign 
prince  ;  whofe  funeral  he  celebrated  with  great  fo- 
lemnity :  but  he  foon  difcovered  how  deteftable 
this  murder  rendered  him  to  the  Peruvians ,  who 
faid  their  former  incas  were  happy  to  leave  the 
world  without  the  knowledge  of  fuch  cruel  people; 
and,  therefore,  fome  of  the  Indian  generals  prepared 
to  revenge  the  death  of  their  emperor  :  while 
others  conveyed  his  body  away  privately  to  Cufco9 
where  the  Spaniards  were  never  able  to  find  it ; 
though  fufficient  endeavours  were  ufed,  for  the 
fake  of  the  treafure  which  the  lamenting  Indians  , 
buried  with  their  unhappy  monarch.  The  Peru¬ 
vians  began  to  bear  an  implacable  averfion  to 
the  Spaniards ,  who  looked  upon  their  naked  ene¬ 
mies  with  contempt :  however,  Pizarro  intended 
to  ihew  that  it  was  not  his  refolution  entirely  to 

overturn 
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overturn  the  Peruvian  empire  •,  for  which  purpofo 
he  enquired  of  the  Orejmcs,  who  was  the  wor  th.elt 
perfonto  be  fet  upon  the  throne  ?  and  they  pro- 
pofed  the  fon  of  AlabaUppa,  called \Poparpa,  whom 
pizarro  caufed  to  be  proclaimed :  upon  which 
the  Peruvians  facrificed  a  fpotlefs  lamb,  an  u 
the  other  ceremonies  praftiled  on  the  like  occ  - 
(ion  }  though  not  with  Rich  folemmty  as  was  ufed 
at  Cufc,  But  the  two  faftions  of  the  Peruv.au 
generals  immediately  united  agamft  th t  Spanmds, 
and  elected  Hu  ana  Capac,  the  rot  lei  anc 
of  Gmfcar,  for  their  emperor:  which  brou  hr.  P  - 

zarro  to  the  refolution  of  poffefiing  - 
capital  city  of  Cufco ;  where  he  began  his  maic 
with  all  his  forces,  confiding  of  about  four  hu 

dred  Spaniards,  befides  c°^dff  ,"n>rized 
AT AUCHT  the  brother  of  Atabahppa,  iurp 

the  Spaniards  upon  their  march  to  Cufco,  kil  mg 

fome  of  them,  and  making  feveralpnioners how^ 

ever  Pizarro  continued  his  march,  being . 
by  many  parties  of  Indians,  at  fome  difficult  paffes 
in  the  mountains :  but  the  new  inca  Poparpa  died 
in  the  march,  and  his  general  Chial.qmchama  was 
burnt,  by  order  of  Pizarro,  in  the  vale  of  Xaqm- 
xagmna,  on  a  charge  of  holding  a  treacherous  cor- 
refoondence  with  Suizquiz,  wno  commanded  th 
army  of  the  new  inca  elefted  by  the 
for  Pizarro  was  jealous  of  the  popularity  o  i 
Uquicbiama,  who  had  obtained  five  viftones  for 
Atabalippa  ;  and  the  Indians  faid,  . 

been  Jcaxamalca,  when  the  inca  was  taken  pnlo- 
ner,  the  Spaniards  would  not  have  fucceeded  in 
their  enterprize.  Several  thoufands  of  Indians  were 
deilroyed  in  thefe  engagements,  which  convince^ 
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them,  that  they  were  incapable  of  refilling  the 
artillery  and  horfes  of  their  enemies  :  therefore, 
they  fled  to  their  capital  city,  which  was  foon  aban¬ 
doned  by  its  numerous  inhabitants,  who  fled,  in  the 
utmofl  confternation,  to  the  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains  ;  leaving  the  Spaniards  to  enter  their  metro¬ 
polis,  without  any  oppofition,  in  the  month  of 
October ,  1534  5  where  they  found  a  prodigious 
booty  •,  notwithftanding  the  citizens  had  fufticient 
time  to  remove  the  greatefl  part  of  their  treafure, 
and  had  put  fire  to  fome  parts  of  the  city,  which 
was  foon  extinguifhed  by  the  Spaniards. 

PIZARRO  permitted  his  men  to  plunder  ;  but 
with  a  reftriftion  that  all  fliould  be  divided  in  com¬ 
mon,  after  a  fifth  was  deducted  for  his  Catholic 
majefty.  They  found  fuch  quantities  of  gold  and 
filver,  made  into  vefiels,  bars,  or  other  kinds  of 
ornaments,  that  was  aftonifliing  j  for,  when  the 
fifth  wa,s  taken  out  for  the  king,  the  treafure  was 
divided  into  four  hundred  and  eighty  parts,  each 
of  which  amounted  to  four  thoufand  pieces  of 
eight,  being  344,000  /.  fterling  in  the  whole,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  fifth  for  the  king  :  for  the  temples 
of  the  fun  and  Curacanche  were  very  magnificent ; 
befldes  which,  there  was  about  four  hundred  more, 
and  feveral  royal  palaces  full  of  treafure. 

PIZARRO  took  pofleflion  of  the  magnificent 
city  of  Cufco,  with  the  greatefl;  folemnity,  for  his 
Catholic  majefty ;  eftabliihing  a  council,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  colony,  ppuizquiz^  and  fome  other  Peruvian 
generals,  were  exafperated  to  fee  the  Spaniards  in 
pofleflion  of  their  imperial  city,  and  affembled  a 
numerous  army,  with  which  they  agreed  to  attack 
their  enemy ;  lamenting  their  deplorable  fate,  and 

com- 
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complaining  of  their  gods,  who  had  permitted  their 
religion,  temples,  and  all  things  facred  to  be  over¬ 
thrown;  their  eftates  ruined,  themfelves  banifhed, 
their  wives  and  children  made  captives,  and  fuch 
multitudes  of  men  to  be  fain  :  they  lighed  for 
their  incas  ;  but  upbraided  the  memories  of  Guaf- 
car  and  Atabalippa  ;  by  whofe  dirtentions  a  few  in¬ 
vaders  had  an  opportunity  of  portefling  themfelves 
of  lb  extenlive  and  populous  an  empire.  The  In - 
dians  made  two  attacks  upon  the  Spaniards ,  who 
marched  out  of  Cufco  to  meet  them,  and  both 
times  defeated  them  ;  after  which,  the  Peruvian 
generals  retreated  into  the  province  of  Quito  ;  and 
Pizarro  publiihed  a  proclamation  to  invite  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Cufco  to  return  to  their  houfes.  Many 
of  the  Indians  accepted  this  invitation,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city,  with  the  inca  Manco  Capac , 
the  fon  of  Huana  Capac ,  whom  Pizarro  caufed  to 
be  crowned,  and  inverted  with  the  imperial  dig¬ 
nity,  by  binding  the  royal  wreathe,  or  coronet, 
about  his  head,  and  proclaiming  him  inca  in  the 
fame  manner  his  predeceffors  were  inaugurated. 

QU IZ QUI Z  and  Trnminavi ,  took  pofleflion 
of  Quito ;  which  obliged  Pizarro  to  fend  a  de- 
.tachment  there,  under  the  command  of  Sebaftian 
Belalcazar ,  who  defeated  the  Indians,  took  their 
capital  city,  and  would  have  brought  the  whole 
province  into  fubjebtion,  if  he  had  not  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of  Spaniards 
from  Mexico ,  under  the  command  of  Don  Pedro 
de  Alvarado ,  who  landed  eight  hundred  men  in 
Peru ;  which  alarmed  Pizarro  and  Almagro ,  who 
apprehended  his  intention  was  to  difpofiefs  them 
both  of  their  new  acquifitions. 

AL- 
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ALVARADO  was  one  of  the  principal  officers 
that  accompanied  Cortez  in  the  conqueft  of  Mexico , 
and  had  obtained  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Guatmala,  from  whence  he  fet  fail  in  1533, 
with  the  hopes  of  acquiring  great  quantities  of 
gold  and  filver  in  Peru :  he  landed  at  cape  St. 
Francis ,  one  degree  north  of  the  equator  ;  and  loft 
feveral  of  his  men  in  marching  over  bogs  and 
mountains  which  were  almoft  impaftable.  Alma- 
gro  was  fent  by  Pizarro  to  reinforce  Belalcazar , 
and  oppofe  Alvarado  :  but  all  hoftilities  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  conference  between  Almagro  and  Al¬ 
varado  ,  wherein  it  was  agreed,  “  That  Pizarro 
ct  fhould  pay  the  latter  a  hundred  thoufand  pieces 
tc  of  eight,  or  about  1 7,900  /.  fterling  :  that  fuch 

of  the  officers  and  foldiers  who  came  with  Al- 
“  varado ,  as  defired  it<  fhould  ferve  under  Pi- 

zarro  in  Peru  and  that  Alvarado  fhould  return 
“  to  his  government  of  Guatimala  which  was 
accordingly  put  into  execution,  after  an  interview' 
between  Pizarro  and  Alvarado. 

The  troops  left  by  Alvarado  made  the  Peru¬ 
vians  defpair  of  emancipating  themfelves  from  the 
Spaniards ,  to  whom  they  generally  fubmitted  as 
their  conquerors.  Pizarro  then  employed  himfelf 
in  building  towns,  and  eftabliffiing  colonies,  on 
the  coaft ;  particularly,  he  built  the  cities  of  Lima , 
and  Lruxillo  ;  dividing  the  country  about  them 
among  his  officers  and  foldiers,  together  with  the 
native  Indians  upon  thofe  lands,  who  held  what 
the  Spaniards  were  pleafed  to  allow  them,  by  the 
bafeft  tenures  of  villenage  •,  being  obliged  to  ma¬ 
nure  and  cultivate  their  lands,  carry  burthens  like 
horfes,  and  perform  fuch  other  fervile  offices,  in 

their 
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their  fields  and  houfes,  as  rendered  their  condition 
no  better  than  an  abfolute  flavery  ;  for  they  weie 
transferred  with  the  lands  to  any  purchafer,  oblig¬ 
ed  to  work  in  the  mines,  fifh  for  pearls,  and  to 
undergo  fuch  rigorous  labour,  that  many  thou- 
fands  of  them  perilhed,  whereby  the  country  in  a 
few  years  was  almofl  depopulated. 

The  court  of  Spain  received  the  treafures  fent 
by  Pizarro  for  his  Catholic  majefly,  'who  conferred 
the  title  of  marquis  upon  that  general  ;  and  ho¬ 
noured  Almagro  with  the  title  of  marfhal  of  Peru, 
as  alfo  with  the  government  of  that  part  of  the 
country  which  extended  fix  hundred  miles  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  government  afiigned  to  the  mar¬ 
quis  Pizarro .  Upon  this  intelligence,  Almagro 
affumed  the  title  of  governor  of  Cufco,  and  afted 
no  more  in  fubordination  to  the  marquis  ;  whofe 
brothers  entered  into  a  formal  war  againfl  Almagro , 
which  was  foon  terminated  by  the  prefence  of  the 
marquis  *,  who  afterwards  fent  the  marfhal  on  art 
expedition  to  Chili  •,  wherein  he  was  very  fuccefs- 
ful :  but  returned  to  claim  his  right  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Cufco ,  which  the  marquis  Pizarro  had 
conferred  upon  his  brother  js  c  r  din&nd. 

The  inca  Mane  a  Capac  was  confined  like  a 
prifoner  by  the  Spaniards ,  in  the  caflle  of  Cufcoy 
from  whence  he  efcaped,  and  railed  up  a  general 
infurreblion  among  the  Indians ,  who  allembled  in 
three  armies,  to  cut  off  Almagro  in  Chili ,  inveffc 
Lima ,  and  befiege  Cufco  ;  the  latter  of  which  was 
undertaken  by  the  inca  in  perfon,  at  the  head  ot 
two  hundred  thoufand  men  :  but,  though  the  inca 

took  the  caflle  of  Cufco ,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 

it 
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it  by  the  fury  of  the  Spanijh  artillery,  which  deftroyd 
ed  feveral  thoufands  of  Indians ,  and  deterred  them 
from  re-attempting  the  fiege.  Another  party  un¬ 
dertook  the  fiege  of  Lima  \  but  were  equally  un- 
fuccefsful :  however,  they  deftroyed  feveral  de¬ 
tachments  of  Spaniards ,  and  continued  in  arms 
for  feveral  years,  before  they  were  entirely  fup- 
prefted,  which  happened  on  the  death  of  their 
inca,  who  had  his  brains  dafhed  out  with  a  bowl 
by  a  Spaniard . 

ALMAGRO  took  poffeffion  of  Cufco,  and  de¬ 
feated  Alvarado  v/lio  was  fent  to  difpoftefs  him  by 
Pizarro :  but  Pizarro  afterwards  defeated  Alma¬ 
gro ,  took  him  prifoner,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
firangled  privately  in  prifon  :  though  the  fon  of 
Almagro  foon  afterwards  affaflinated  the  marquis 
in  his  palace,  where  he  killed  him,  and  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  Don  Francis  de  Alcantara. 

Thus  fell  thefe  two  conquerors  of  Peru  \  who, 
with  four  hundred  Spaniards ,  conquered  four 
millions  of  Indians ;  whereby  they  obtained  the 
pofleffion  of  the  richeft  country  in  the  world, 
lived  in  the  Hate  of  fovereign  princes,  and  were 
fuperior  in  wealth  to  the  richeft  monarch s  of 
Europe  :  though  it  is  obferved,  that  both  of  them 
were  of  mean  extraction,  and  had  received  no  ad¬ 
vantage  of  education  i  as  alfo  that  they  died,  and 
were  buried,  with  the  fame  obfcurity  in  which  they 
were  born. 

The  young  Almagro  was  immediately  proclaim¬ 
ed  governor  of  Peru  :  but  Vaca  de  Cajlro ,  arrived 
from  Spain ,  with  that  title,  defeated  Almagro , 
and  beheaded  him  •  whereby  his  party  became 
totally  extirpated.  The  new  governor  endea¬ 
voured 
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von  red.  to  check  -the.  licentioufnefs  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards ,  and  to  grant  many  indulgences  to  the  In¬ 
dians  j  which  offended  his  foldiers,  fo  as  to  give 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  an  opportunity  of  raifing  a  mu¬ 
tiny,  and  of  afpiring  to  become  the  lole  fovereign 
of  the  empire  of  Peru ,  without  any  dependence 
on  the  crown  of  Spain  -,  in  whicn  he  fucceeded  fo 
far,  as  to  make  the  Spanijh  miniftry  imagine,  that 
he  had  ufurped  the  fovereign  authority  over  Peru , 
and  would  extend  it  all  over  America.  Upon  this 
occafion,  his  Catholic  majefty  fent  Don  Gafca' 
over,  with  the  title  of  prefident  of  the  royal • 
court-,  who  arrived  at  Panama ,  on  the  13th  o 
Auguft  1 546,  when  he  prevailed  on  Hinojofo^  who 
commanded  the  fleet  kept  there  by  Pizarro,  to  - 
revolt,  and  declare  for  his  majefty  ;  which  was  > 
followed  by  the  defection  of  leveral  of  the  landi 
forces.  However, :  Pizarro  was  determined  to  de¬ 
fend  his  ufurpation,  and  muftered  nine  hundred 
well  armed.' veterans  in  Lima  only  j  befldes  the 
forces  he  had  at  Cufco ,  La  Plata ,  and  other  L 
places  which  he  collected  together,  and  in  OAo- 
her  1547  defeated  eight  hundred  men,  commanded  ■ 
bv  Don  Cent em,-  one  of  the  royal  generals  :  bntp 
in  April  1548,  the  prefident  Gafca  began  his 
march  towards  Cufco,.  at  the  head  of  fixteen  .hun¬ 
dred  veteran  Spaniards ,  with  ten  thoufand  Indians. \ 
attended  by  a  fine  train  of  artillery-,  whom  Pi- 
zarro  marched  againft,  and  met  near  Cufco  -,  when 
his  troops  deferred  to  the  royalifts,  and  Pizarro 
was  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  a  prifoner  -,  after 
which  he  was  carried  to  Cufco ,  and  formally  be¬ 
headed  as  a  traitor  :  though  all  his  treafon,  and 

other  faults,  were  buried  in  his  grave  for  the 

next 
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next  generation  remembered  only  his  conquers, 
heroic  actions,  and  noble  behaviour  at  the  place 
of  execution. 

The  death  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was.  far  frofn 
terminating  the  dihentions  among  the  Spaniards  of 
J?eru\  which  obliged  Gafca  to  divide  his  forces, 
and  fena  iorne  of  them  upon  other  expeditions  ; 
asr  particularly  Don  Pedro  Baldivia ,  to  finifh  the 
conqueit  *  of  Cioili :  his  Catholic  majefcy  pub- 
liffied  an  order,  that  the  Indians  fhould  be  treated 
as  freemen,  and  paid  for  tfeif  labour  in  the 
mines  ;  -  which  occafioned  feveral  infurredlions, 
wheiein  fome  of  the  vice-roys,  who  fucceeded 
Gafca ,  were  murdered.  The  principal  revolt  was 
conducted  by  Hernandez  Giron ,  who  had  a  confi- 
derable  army  ;  with  which  he  at  firft  defeated  the 
royalifts ;  but  was  afterwards  taken  prifoner,  and 
beheaded  at  Lima,  as  a  traitor  ;  which  put  an  end 
to  the  rebellion ;  and  from  this  time,  being  the 
month  of  November  1 554>  the  Spaniards  may  be 
properly  faid  to  have  been  in  the  peaceable  pof- 
feffion  of  Peru  :  though  the  fubduing  the  firlt 
turbulent  adventurers,  who  endeavoured  to  render 
tnemfelves  independant  of  the  crown  of  Spain , 
proved  a  much  more  difficult  talk,  than  the  con- 
qxieft  of  the  defencelefs  Indians. 

FREZIER  reports,  that,  notwith Handing  the 
wars,  and  the  deftrutflion  of  the  Indians ,  by  the 
Spaniards ,  there  is  Hill  a  family  of  the  race  of  the 
incas  living  at  Lima ,  whofe  chief  is  acknowledg¬ 
ed  by  the  king  of  Spain ,  as  a  defcendant  of  the 
emperors  of  Peru ;  and,  as  fuch,  his  Catholic 
majefty  gives  him  the  title  of  coulin  ;  ordering 
the  vice-roy,  at  his  entering  into  Lima ,  to  pay 

him 
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him  a  fort  of  publick  homage :  thus,  at  every 
change  of  a  vice-roy,  they  ftill  externally  honour 
the  memory  of  the  fovereignty  of  that  emperoi, 
whom  they  have  unjuftly  deprived  of  his  domi¬ 
nions.  The  love  which  the  Indians  retain  for 
their  native  monarchs,  makes  them  ftill  figh  for 
thofe  times,  of  which  they  know  nothing  but 
what  they  have  been  told  by  their  anceftors. 
The  chriftian  religion,  which  they  have  been 
obliged  to  embrace,  has  not  yet  taken  deep  root  in 
their  hearts,  moft  of  them  having  a  great  incli¬ 
nation  towards  their  antient  idolatry  :  however, 
they  are  naturally  docible,  and  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  good  impreftions,  as  to  manners  and  religion, 
if-  they  had  good  examples  before  their  eyes  *,  but 
they  are  treated  with  as  much  feverity  by  the 

clergy,  as  by  the  government. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  thefe  people,  being 

drove  to  defpair  by  the  feverity  of  the  Spamfh  do¬ 
mination,  only  wifh  for  an  opportunity  to  lhake 
it  off :  becaufe,  from  time  to  time,  they  make 
fome  attempts  at  Cufco ,  where  they  are  the  principal 
part  of  the  inhabitants  :  but,  as  it  isexprefsly  for¬ 
bidden  them  to  carry  arms,  without  a  particular 
licence*,  and,  as  they  have  no  courage  like  the f 
Cbiiefians ,.  the  Spaniards  know  how  to  appeafc 
them  with  threats,  and  to  amufe  them  withTair 

promifes. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  great  em¬ 
pire,  which  hiftorians  reprefent  by  millions,  is 
confiderably  diminifhed  fince  the  conqueft  by  the 
Spaniards ;  whofe  works  at  the  mines  have  princi¬ 
pally  contributed  towards  this  depopulation :  befides, 

the  cruelties  of  the  corregidores,  and  curates,  have 
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alfo  obliged  many  to  go  and  join  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Indian  nations,  that  are  unconquered  ;  not 
being  able  any  longer  to  endure  the  tyrannical 
dominion  of  the  Spaniards. 

As  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  creoli- 
ans  of  Peru ,  or  the  Spaniards  born  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  Frezier  obferves,  that,  like  the  Spaniards 
of  Europe ,  they  value  themfelves  upon  being  the 
beft  chriftians  of  all  nations  1  they  even  pretend 
to  diftinguifh  betwixt  themfelves  and  the  French 
by  that  qualification ;  fo  that,  among  them,  it 
is  a  very  ufual  way  of  fpeaking,  to  fay  a  chriftian 
and  a  Frenchman ,  to  fignify  a  Spaniard  and  a 
Frenchman.  But  the  Spaniards  here  have  nothing 
of  the  exterior  practice  of  the  church  difcipline, 
by  which  they  may  merit  that  pre-eminence  ;  and 
they  are  fuperftitious,  even  to  a  higher  degree 
than  the  Spaniards  of  Europe  ;  of  which  Frezier 
gives  feveral  inftances.  Befides,  they  all  live  in  a 
ftate  of  prefumption  as  to  their  falvation,  ground¬ 
ed  on  the  protedion  of  the  virgin  and  the  faints* 
which  they  imagine  they  merit  by  fome  brother¬ 
hood  exercifes,  wherein  the  friars  have  affociated 
them  5  without  making  them  fenfible,  that  the 
prime  devotion  confifts  in  the  reformation  of  the 
heart,  and  the  pradice  of  good  manners. 

But  though  the  clergy  fhould  with  their  mouths 
preach  up  chriftian  virtues,  what  fruit  could  they 
produce,  whilft  they  themfelves  give  fuch  ill  exam¬ 
ples  ?  If  their  fubjed  is  upon  modefty  and  meek- 
nefs  ?  they  are  impudent  in  the  higheft  degree,  and 
moft  of  them  are  generally  armed  with  a  dagger. 
Should  the  fubjed  be  poverty,  and  the  contempt 
of  riches  ?  the  moft  regular  of  them  trade,  and 

have 
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have  their  (laves  of  both  fexes  ;  feveral  church- 
men  appearing  in  coloured  cloaths,  adorned  with 
gold,  under  their  ufual  habit.  Should  it  be  hu^ 
mility  ?  they  are  infufferably  proud  :  and  fhall 
they  preach  up  the  duty  of  continence,  when  the 
want  of  it  is  a  general  vice  among  them  ?  How¬ 
ever,  Frezier  fays,  that  though  the  clergy,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  have  many  vices  v  there  are,  neverthelefs,fome 
worthy  and  learned  men  in  Peru  :  but,  he  adds, 
that  virtue  feems  to  be  more  common  among  the 
laity,  than  among  the  friars  and  clergy. 

The  creolians  are  generally  timerous,  and  eafy 
to  be  governed:  though  difperfed  and  remote 
from  their  fuperiors  j  they  have  •  a  vivacity  and 
difpofition  for  the  fciences  •,  and  imagine  they  mull 
exceed  the  European  Spaniards ,  whom,  among 
themfelves,  they  call  cavallos,  that  is,  horfes,  or 
brutes.  In  relation  to  commerce,  they  are  as 
fharp  and  underftanding  as  the  Europeans  :  but, 
being  luxurious  and  indolent,  the  Bifcayners ,  and 
other  European  Spaniards ,  who  are  more  laborious, 
grow  rich  fooner. 

It  is  true,  the  common  people  of  Peru  were 
vafials  and  Haves  to  their  fuperior  lords,  before  the 
Spaniards  conquered  the  country :  but  their  princes 
treated  them  with  the  lenity  of  parents ;  and  the 
Spaniards  have  exerciled  upon  them  all  the  leverity 
of  tyrants.  However,  fome  of  the  poor  Indians 
were  benefited  by  this  alteration  of  government  j 
or,  at  leaft,  imagined  themfelves  to  be  fo  at  firft : 
for  the  Spaniards  gave  many  of  them  their  freedom, 
and  made  ufeof  them  in  reducing  the  reft  of  their 
Countrymen  to  Havery  :  but,  when  the  conqueft 
was  compleated,  thefe  Indians  were  not  much  bet- 
Vta.  I.  C  c  ter 
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ter  refpefted.  than  the  others*,  till  the  king^f 

Spaing  By  'thei'd  repeated  edidts.^  compelled  thead-. 

venturers  ’and  planters  to  treat,  the  Indian f  as  fub- 

jedts,  and  not  as  Haves'^  hnce  which  tinje,'  the? 

Spaniards  have  introduced  *gr^at  in  umbers  of  ne-T 

groes  *  to  work* ‘in  the  mines,  "'and  perform  other' 

laborious  fervices :  ~  Belides,  ‘the'hoVfes,  oxen’,  ancf 

m'ulesi  that  "have  been  carried'  to  KPer'uy  have  "made 

it  lefs  -  heceffary  to '  exact  the  'farne  feveih  ‘and  labo  '-1 

jrious'  iervices  from  the  'Indians ,  asToMidrly  f '  fuclf 

as  Oaffying  the' baggage", 'ancPdrawihg' the  carriages^ 

of  the  Spaniards , '  v/liich^oecihdned'tlVe^d&'ftVud^oii* 

ofniutotudeS  of  'Indians. *"“  J>  —  • — -*  - 

'  PERU 'is  now' in  tile  pefiefllon  6f ‘d'very  diffe"* 

r^nt  fett  of  people,  than k  it'  wafs’  at  "the  tiffte‘of*flje 

Spanifi  conqUeft  :'  for',"  befideS'the  "native* Tn'diaksp 

there  ‘hre  •  the  'defcen'd ants  of  'many  Europeans!  as' 

alfo  of  many  "African  hegro'es,'  'Of  both  ffexds,'*wha* 

have  been'  tranfported  "there  iff  great  ‘numbers  ^ 

arid  whole  mixed  embraces  have  give  if  rife  to  afno-“ 

then  race,  which  iS'  a  compound  Of  tlfkee  y  hay-' 

ing  difFeteht  features," ‘and  different  complexions',0 

from  the  people  of  any  of  the'  three  parts  63^ 

the  world,  from  *  fvhdnce  ‘  they*  are' derived  •'  only 

thofe'that  were'  b'orli  vfcSpain! are  called  Spaniards 

If- any  perfon  is  bOfii  of  "a  Spanifh^I^tx  and  mod 

tfrei,  in. America,  -he' is  oalled"  a"  criolli,  ’  or  creole  :y\ 

as  are  alfo‘  the  children  of  The  Peruvian  negroes  d* 

and,  it  is  faid,  that  this'  term  of  criolli  came  firlh 

from  the  neg-foe's,  "who  gave  This 'dehomiriatTohYo 

tHeTr  children' that  were 'born  there',  as  a'  dfltinaidh+ 

from  'the  native  Africans.  "The  .children  "born  be-* 

tween  a  bpantarcr&na  an.  Indian ,  ^re  called  mel- 

tizoeS ;  as  areaTfothe  cKhdreiVcf*a  Spaniard  and  a 
..loom  :_:i  r.-w  .r 
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fte'gro.  *  Thofe  born  of  a  negro  and  an  Indian ,  are 
called  mulattoes,  or  molatas  •,  and  the  children 
of  thefe  mulattoes  are  called  cholo  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  which  fi unifies  a  dog  of  a  mongrel  breed  5 
nor  are  they  held  in  much  better  eftimation. 
The  '  children  of  a  Spaniard,  and  a  meftizo, 
they  call  quartralvos  ;  whereby  they  would  fig- 
nify  they  are  three  parts  Spanijh  and  one  In* 
dian :  but  they  call  thofe  treafalas,  or  three  parts 
Indian,  who  are  the  children  of  a  meftizo  Vith 
an  Indian  woman.  The  defcendants  of  all  thefe 
have  diftin<5t  names,  and  different  privileges  :  but, 
if  any  of  them  come  to  refemble  the  Spaniards i 
fo  much  in  their  features  and  complexion,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  make  the  diftincftion,  they  generally 
remove  to  fome  diftant  town,  where  their  pedi¬ 
gree  is  unknown  •,  becaufe  there  they  can'  enjoy 
the  honours  and  privileges  of  the  native  Spaniards  j 
efpecially  if  they  are  people  of  fubftance  or  pro- 
petty* 

There  are  always  great  divifions  arid  fufpicions 
between  the  Spaniards  born  in  Spain ,  and  the 
criolli  born  in  Peru  :  but  the  latter  are  much  more 
numerous,  and  poffeffed  of  the  greateft  part  of  the 
lands  ;  though  the  power  is  always  invefted  in  the 
hands  of  the  native  Spaniards ,  who  look  down 
with  great  contempt  on  the  criolli. 

The  religion  of  all  Peru  appears  to  be  the  fame ; 
from  what  nation,  or  mixture  of  nations,  foever 
the  prefent  inhabitants  are  defcended ;  which  is 
owing  to  the  inquifition,  that  reigns  here,  with 
greater  terror,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  , 
w hereby  both  Indians  and  negroes  have ‘been  com¬ 
pelled  to  profefs  themfelves  Catholics, 

C.c  2  '  Tin 
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The  Peruvian ,  or  Spanijh,  inhabitants  have  no 
foreign  commerce,  but  with  the  other  Spanifh  co¬ 
lonies,  either  in  Chili  to  the  fouthward,  or  in  Mexico 
to  the  northward.  They  fail  every  year,  at  the 
proper  feafons,  from  Peru  to  the  fairs  of  Acapulco 
and  Panama  j  where  they  carry  the  produft  and 
manufactures  of  Peruy  but  chiefly  gold  and  filver, 
to  a  very  great  value  :  at  which  fairs  they  furnifh 
themfelves  with  the  product  and  manufactures  of 
China  and  the  Eaft-Indies  from  the  weft,  and  thofe 
of  Europe  from  the  eaft  :  however,  there  are  not 
above  feven  or  eight  fhips  annually  employed  in 
this  rich  branch  of  trade  ;  though  they  export  and 
import  the  value  of  many  millions  of  piaftres. 
Bark-logs,  or  a  kind  of  floating  veflels  made  of 
rafts  of  trees,  and  heightened  by  poles,  are  alfo 
ufed  for  carrying  goods  from  Lima  to  Truxillo , 
Cuiaquil ,  or  Panama  *,  which  carry  about  feventy 
ton,  and  are  fit  only  for  thefe  feas,  where  the  wind 
has  little  variation  :  but  the  float  is  unable  to  return 
againft  the  trade-winds,  and  is  always  difpofed  of, 
together  with  the  goods,  at  Panama. 


Section  IV. 

An  account  of  the  three  grand  divifions  of  Peru, 
with  a  defcription  of  their  cities ,  and  principal 
towns  i  their  Situation^  trade ,  and  number  of  in¬ 
habitants . 

THIS  country  is  divided  into  three  audiences, 
or  jurifdiCtions ;  which  are  LOS  CHARCAS , 
or  LA  PLATA  j  LIMA, ,  or  LOS  RETES  ;  and 
QJJITO.  I.  Th$ 


I 
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I.  The  audience  of  LOS  CHARCAS,  or  LA 
PLATA ,  fometimes  alfo  called  Chuquifaca ,  from  a 
city  of  the  fame  name,  is  bounded  by  the  audience 
of  Lima  on  the  north  ;  by  Paraguay  on  the  call;  by 
Chili ,  and  Tucuman ,  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  on  the  weft.  It  extends  along  the  fea- 
coaft  from  the  25th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  to 
Rio  Tamma  in  latitude  170  io'  ;  fo  that  its  length 
is  570  miles  in  a  ftrait  line  :  but,  confidering  the 
windings  of  the  coaft,  it  may  be  reckoned  above 
600  miles  :  and  its  greateft  extent,  from  weft  to 
eaft,  is  about  400  miles  ;  though  much  lefs  in 
fome  places.  The  climate  is  indifferent,  for  it 
'  is  excefiive  hot  on  the  coaft  ;  and  the  inland  part9 
of  the  country  partake  much  of  the  other  extreme  : 
however,  the  foil  is  generally  fruitful ;  being  ren¬ 
dered  fo  by  art  in  the  vallies,  and  made  fo  by  na¬ 
ture  among  the  mountains  ;  for  the  interior  parts 
are  fufliciently  watered,  though  there  are  few  rivers 
upon  the  coaft.  The  commodities  of  the  country 
are  filver  and  gold  ;  as  alfo  pimento,  which  grows 
upon  the  coaft,  and  is  a  kind  of  Jamaica  pepper , 
producing  to  the  inhabitants  about  fix  hundred 
thoufand  pieces  of  eight,  or  107,500  /.  fterling, 
annually. 

The  principal  cities,  and  places,  in  this  province, 
are  1.  La  Plata.  2.  Potofi.  3.  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra.  4.  Mifque.  5.  Porco.  6.  Oropefa.  7. 
La  Paz.  8.  Atacama.  9.  Arica.  10.  Tlo.  and  n» 
Chule,  or  Xuli. 

1 .  LA  PLATA ,  called  alfo  Chaqui ,  and  Cha- 
quifaca ,  js  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  received 
its  name  from  the  filver  mines  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  which  were  the  firft  that  were  wrought  by 

C  c  3  the 
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the  Spaniards,  It  is  fituated  in  a  fine  plain,  on 
one  of  the  fources  of  the  great  river  La  Plata ,  in 
65°  30'  of  weft  longitude,  and.  190  33'  of  fouth 
latitude  ;  being  about  250  miles  diftant  from  the 
fea,  and  about  780  fouth-eaft  of  Lima.  This  city 
is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of  the  province  j 
$nd  an  archiepifcopal  fee,  eredfed  by  pope  PaulY th. 
in  1605,  to  which  the  bifhops  of  La  Paz ,  St, 
Miguel  de  Efteroj  St.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra ,  AJfump- 
tion  in  Paraguay ,  and  La  Trinidad  de  Buenos  Aires , 
are  fuffragans.  The  houfes  are  well  built,  and, 
the  cathedral  is  very  magnificent  ;  befides  which, 
there  are  fourteen  churches,  and  feveral  con¬ 
vents  :  for  the  town  is  fo  large,  that  it  formerly 
contained  eight  hundred  natural  Spaniards ,  with 
fixty  thoufand  tributary  natives  under  its  jurifdic- 
tion  :  but  it  has  been  greatly  diminifhed  in  fplen^ 
dor,  fince  feveral  of  its  mines  have  been  abandoned,, 
Upon  the  dilcovery  of  thofe  of  PotoJ: \ 

2.  POTOSI  takes  its  name  from  the  mountain 
at  the  bottom  of  Which  it  ftands  ;  being  fituated 
in  66°  1 6'' of  weft  longitude,  and  in  20°  2  6'  of 
fouth  latitude,  about  fixty  miles  diftant  from  La 
Plata ,  in  one  of  the  moft  barren  countries  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  where  there  are  neither  trees  or  grafs  to  be 
found,  but  the  richeft  filver  mines  that  ever  were 
difcovered  ;  which  has  brought  fuch  multitudes 
of  people  there,  that  it  is  become  one  of  the  largeft 
and  moft  populous  towns  of  Peru :  nor  is  it  ill 
fupplied  with  provisions  from  all  the  countries 
within  100  miles  of  the  place,  where  they  bring 
all  kinds  of  commodities  and  provifions,  which 
meet  with  a  very  beneficial  market. 

Th^ 

5', ;  -  . 


V‘  The  town  is  about  fix  miles  in  circumference  : 
the  buildings  are  beautiful,  arid  the. churches  ma§~ 
nificeht.  The  Spanijh  inhabitants  may  . amount  to 
above  ten  thou  land  ;  .  and  Frezier  fays,  there  ape 
above  fixty  thoufand  Indians  •,  for  the  king  of 
Spain  obliges  the  neighbouring  parifhes,  to  lend  a 
^certain  number  of  Indians  yearly  to  Potofi ,  to  wor-Jc 
in  the  mines,  where  1500,  or  2000  of  them,.  ,  are 
constantly  employed,  at  the  price  of  two  rials,  or 
*  10  d^  Sterling. a.  day but,  though  the  geneiality 
of  them  go  to  this  fervitude  with  the  utmost  ieluc- 

tancy,  they  foon  forget  their  fbrmer  habitations, 

and  continue  fettled  at  Pot  eft ,  which  makes  it  fo 
populous.  The  Spaniards  and  creolians,  arepof- 
feSTed  of  immenfe  riches  :  their  churches  beam  a 
refulgence  from  the  great  quantities  of  goW  and 
’filver  with  which  they  are  adorned  : *  the  cloathsol 
the  citizens  are  of  gold  and  filver  fluffs  *  then 
.kitchen  furniture  all  of  filver  ;  and  the  houfhold 
’  furniture  of  the  meaneft  inhabitants  fumptuous  to 
an  excCfs  :  but  provisions  are  very  fcarce  apd 
dear,  efpecially  firing,  which  is  entirely  of  char¬ 
coal,  brought  froirp  100  or  150  miles  distance. 

The  incas  wrought  at  the  .mines  of  Porco ,  .but 
never  knew  thofe  of  Pot  of  ;  which  were  acciden¬ 
tally  difeo-vered  by  an  Indian  in  i£45’  an<^  after¬ 
wards  worked  by  the  Spaniards ,  The  earth  is  of 
a  dark  red  colour,  and  the  mountain  of  the  fot  m  of 
a  Sugar-loaf  ;  being  three  miles  in  circumference 
at  the  bottom,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
towards  the  top,  as  allb  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  afeent,  but  naturally  dry,  cold,  and  bar¬ 
ren  :  for,  it  is  obferved,  that,  where  the  earth  is 

enriched  with  this  kind  of  treafure,  there  are  no 

C  c  4  fruitful 
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fruitful  fields,  or  verdant  paftures.  The  mines  of 
Pot  oft  were  rendered  the  more  valuable,  becaufe 
the  miners  were  never  prevented  by  water  from  car¬ 
rying  on  their  work,  as  they  are  in  other  mines, 
though  they  had  funk  them  200  fathoms  deep. 
Acojia  fays,  that,  in  his  time,  the  mountain  con¬ 
tained  four  principal  veins  ;  all  lying  on  the  eaflv 
fide,  towards  the  riling  fun  :  that  the  veins  ran 
from  north  to  fouth ;  the  largeft  of  which  were 
fix  feet  over,  and  the  narroweft  about  a  Ipan 
broad  ;  though  there  were  other  ramifications 
branching  out  like  the  boughs  of  trees  :  and  that, 
ip  the  richefl  of  thefe  veins,  there  were  feventy- 
eight  mines,  eighty  or  a  hundred  fathoms  deep,  and 
fome  two  hundred.  But  fuch  great  quantities  of 
filver  have  been  drawn  from  the  mountain,  that  it 
is  now  entirely  undermined:  for,  inftead  of  dig¬ 
ging  downwards,  they  opened  the  rock  at  the 
bottom,  and  lo  proceeded  horizontally,  till  they 
met  with  the  filver  veins ;  though  the  vein  is 
always  richer,  in  proportion  as  it  lies  nearer  to  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  Theie  vaults,  by  which  they 
pierced  into  the  mountain,  were  called  foccabous, 
or  facabouas,  being  eight  feet  broad,  and  fix  feet 
high }  whereby  the  metal  was  eafily  drawn  out,  as 
it  was  difeovered  :  but  the  rock  was  fo  hard,  that 
the  miners  worked  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years,  in  a  foccabous,  before  they  came  at  the 
ore,  which  is  commonly  fo  hard,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  break  it  with  hammers,  and  it  fplits 
like  flint.  They  labour  in  thefe  fubterraneous 
paflages,  without  receiving  either  light  or  heat 
from  the  fun  ;  which  makes  the  air  fo  cold  and 
xmwholfome,  that  a  perfon,  at  his  firfl  entrance  in- 
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to  them,  is  feized  with  a  diforder  fomewhat  like  the 
fea-ficknefs :  and  the  labourers  work  alternately, 
night  and  day  j  which  are  equally  the  fame  to 
them,  as  they  are  employed  continually  by  candle¬ 
light,  and  entirely  na  ked,  to  prevent  them  from 
concealing  or  embezzling  any  of  the  treafure. 

ACOSTA  fays,  that,  during  the  firft  forty  years  in 
which  thefe  mines  of  Potofi were  wrought,  there  were 
regiftered  one  hundred  and  two  thoufand  millions  of 
pieces  of  eight  *,  befides  what  had  been  carried  off 
clandeftinely  :  but  this  account  muft  be  very  er¬ 
roneous,  as  it  amounts  to  the  immenfe  fum  of 
feventeen  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  feventy-one 
millions  fterling.  However,  it  appears  from  the 
regifter,  that  the  king’s  fifth,  from  the  year  1 545, 
to  the  year  159/5,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
eleven  millions  of  pefos,  or  27,980,000/.  fter¬ 
ling  ;  and  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  fifth  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  term  of  forty  years,  was  as  much  as 
amounted  to  880,000/.  fterling  annually  to  the 
king  •,  which  was  forty-four  millions  in  the  whole  : 
though  more  probably  this  was  the  whole  value  of 
the  filver  out  of  which  that  fifth  was  received. 

But  thefe  mines  are  fo  much  exhaufted,  that 
there  are  now  only  forty  mills  employed,  and,  for 
the  moft  part  of  the  year,  there  is  not  fufficient 
employment  for  them  ;  though  there  were  once 
one  hundred  and  forty  mills  :  fo  that  there  is  not 
now  a  quarter  of  the  money  coined  at  the  mint 
as  there  was  formerly. 

3.  SANTA  CRUZ  de  la  SIERRA ,  or  the  Holy 
Crofs  of  the  Mountain ,  called  alfo  Baranea ,  is  the 
capital  of  a  little  province  of  the  fame  name,  to  the 
eaft,  and  under  the  jurifdidion  of  Los  Chare  as  *, 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  banks 
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a,  rivulet  xalled  Guapay ,  in  65  degrees  oF’mv^I 
longitude,  and  1 8  degrees  of  fouth  latitude.  The 
river  flows  from  a  rock,  and  runs  through  the 
town  into  a  Idee  foil  of  delicious  filh.  Thehoufes 
•are  of  done,  covered  with  palm-trees  *,  and  there 
is  a  church,  which  is  a  cathedral ;  the  town  being 
the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  who  refides  generally  at  Mif- 
quc.  The  Indians ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
place,  are  fo  poor  and  mean  fpirited,  that  they 
ufed  to  cloathe  themfelves  with  oftrich  feathers : 
but  the  Spaniards  have  taught  them  the  ufe  dfi 
cotton,  with  which  they  carry  on  a  confiderable 
trade.  Their  fummer  is  exceflive  hot,  and  their 
winter  very  cold  :  befides,  during  the  latter  fea- 
fon,  the  ways  are  rendered  impaflable  by  tigers, 
bears,  and  ferpents.  \ 

4*  MISfUE  is  about  25  miles  fouth  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra  ;  being  a  fmall  town,  but  abound¬ 
ing  in  vineyards,  whole  wine  is  fent  to  Potofi. 

5.  PORCO  is  fituated  twenty  miles  weft  of  P$- 
tofi,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  filver  mines,-  be¬ 
fore  thofe  of  P’otojt  were  difeovered  ;  for  the  latter 
being  richer,  and  not  incommoded  by  water, 
drew  all  the  undertakers,'  and  workmen,  from  the 
former  :  but,  as  the  mines  o f  Potofi  are  decayed, 
it  is  probable  that  thofe  of  Porco  will  be  reforted 
to  again. 

6.  OROPESA  is  fituated  in  the  valley  of  Cocha¬ 

bamba,  in  66°  1  o'  of  weft  longitude,  and  19' de¬ 
grees  of  fouth  latitude,  about  lixty  miles  north- 
weft  from  La  Plata :  being  built  by  Don  Frandjco 
de  Eoledo ,  who  gave  it  that  name  in  honour  of  the 
count  or  Oropefa ,  in  new  Cajlile  in  Spain.  It  is 
not  very  populous ;  but  the  inhabitants  have  a 
profitable  trade  with  Potofi ,  where  they  carry ’their 
ftieep,  corn,  and  vegetables.  7.  LA 
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7.  LA  PAZ<,  or  the  City  of  Peace ,  is  feated  in 
a  fruitful  plain,  near  the  fpring-head  of  a ‘river, 
called’  Cajana,  or  Choqueaffo  >,  being  about  210 
miles  north-weft  of  La  Plata ,  and  125  eaft  from 
the  fea.  The  adjacent  country  is  full  ot  fprings, 
fruit-trees,  and  fields  of  maize  •,  with  rich  go 
mines,  and  good  fait  pits  i  having  alfo  a  tempe¬ 
rate  air,  except  from  *  the  beginning  ol  December 
till  Marchy  when  the  continual  rains  occaiion 

Thejeie  are  feveral  other  inland  towns  in  the 
province  of  Los  Cbarcas ,  and  many  villages  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca  ;  but  they  are  not 
confiderable  enough  to  deferve  a  particular  delcnp- 
tion  :  therefore,  it  is  neceffary  to  proceed  to  tho  e 
places  that  are  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  going 

from  north  to  fouth.  r  « 

8  ATACAMA  is  fituated  in  6<fzo'  of  weft  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  22-30'  of  fouth  latitude  1  about  120 
miles  up  the  country  :  but  it  has  a  common, ca; 
tion  with  the  fea  by  the  port  of  Cobija ,  which  is  a 
village  confiding  of  between  forty  and  fifty  houies 
of  Indians,  who  are  fupplied  bam  Atacama  with 
wheat  and  papas,  in  exchange  for  fifh.  This  poit 
is  one  of  the  neared  to  Lifts,  where  there  are  filver 
mines  •,  as  alfo  to  Potofi,  which  is  above  300  miles 
diftant,  through  a  defart  country :  but  the  port  is 
deftitute  of  all  necelfaries,  which  has  occasioned  it 
to  be  frequented  only  by  the  French,  who  have 
fought  the  neared  place  to  the  mines,  and  the  molt 
remote  from  the  cudom-houfe  officers,  to  invite 
the  merchants  to  them,  and-facilitate  the  trade, 
for  the  more  convenient  tranfporting  of  plate  and 
commodities.  The  port  is  only  a  little  creeUthe 
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third  part  of  a  league  deep,  where  there  is  little 
fhelter  again  ft  the  fouth  and  fouth -weft  winds 
which  are  moft  ufual  on  the  coaft  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
known  by  this  land-mark  ;  that  from  Morro  Mo¬ 
reno,  or  the  Brown-head-Land ,  which  is  fome 
leagues  to  the  weftward,  the  mountain  goes  on 
nfing,  till  it  comes  directly  over  the  creek,  where 
the  port  lies,  from  whence  it  begins  to  lower  a 

little ;  fo  that  it  is  fomewhat  the  higheft  part  of  the 
coaft.  ' 

9.  A  RICA  is  fituated  In  70°  20'  of  weft  longi¬ 
tude,  and  1 8°  27/  of  fouth  latitude  5  being  a  port 
to  Potcfi,  though  it  is  above  245  miles  from  it  to 
the  north-weft.  The  fhore  is  full  of  great  ftones, 
has  little  water,  and  always  rough  5  fo  that  boats 
cannot  fet  any  thing  alhore,  except  in  three  little 
creeks,  or  guts,  the  beft  of  which  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  head-land.  It  was  a  ftrong  and  populous 
place  in  1680,  when  Bampier  and  his  companions, 
commanded  by  captain  W at  ling,  were  repulfed 
with  great  lofs  by  the  inhabitants  :  but  Frezier , 
who  was  there  in  1712,  fays,  it  has  fallen  to  de¬ 
cay,  and  deferves  only  the  name  of  a  village  :  for 
the  earthquakes  have  depopulated  the  town,  which 
now  confifts  of  only  about  1 50  families  of  blacks, 
mulattoes,  and  Indians ,  with  a  few  whites.  Moft 
of  the  houfes  are  built  with  fafeines  of  a  fort  of 
flags  or  fedge,  called  totora,  bound  together. 
Handing  end-ways,  with  leather-thongs,  and  canes 
crofting  them  ;  or  elfe  they  are  made  of  canes  fet 
upright,  and  the  intervals  filled  up  with  earth  : 
they  are  covered  with  nothing  but  mats  j  becaufe 
no  rain  ever  falls  there  j  which  make  the  houfes 
look  as  il  they  were  ruins  from  without.  The  ufe 

of 
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of  unburnt  bricks  is  referved  for  (lately  houfes 
and  churches.  The  pariih  church  of  Saint  Mark 
is  tolerably  handfome  :  there  are  two  monafleries, 
the  one  of  the  order  of  Mercy ,  and  the  other  of 
Francifcans  j  befides  which,  there  is  an  hofpital  of 
the  brethern  of  St.  John  of  God. 

Father  Feuillee  obferves,  that  formerly  the 
filver  was  brought  by  land  from  Fotofi  to  Arica^ 
where  it  was  fhipped  off  for  Lima  ;  which  greatly 
contributed  to  the  enrichment  of  Arica  :  but,  fince 
Sir  Francis  Drake  took  three  barks  in  this  port,  in 
one  of  which  there  was  eleven  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  weight  of  lilver,  the  Spaniards  for  fome 
time  would  not  expofe  fuch  treafures  to  be  plun¬ 
dered  ;  and  therefore  came  to  the  refolution  of 
lending  all  their  filver  to  Lima  by  land,  though  it 
is  a  very  tedious  and  expenfive  journey.  However* 
they  now  continue  to  bring  the  filver  by  fea  ;  for 
which  purpofe,  it  is  brought  to  Arica  in  March  § 
and  the  flota  from  Lima ,  comes  to  fetch  it  in  June. 

The  vale  of  Arica  is  about  three  miles  wide  next 
the  fea ;  but  it  is  all  a  barren  country,  except  the 
place  where  the  old  town  flood,  which  is  divided 
into  little  meadows  of  clover-grafs,  fome  fpots  of 
fugar-canes,  with  olive  and  cotton  trees  intermix- 
edt  and  marlhes  full  of  the  fedge  for  building 
houfes.  About  three  miles  up  the  vale,  is  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Saint  Michael  de  Sapa ,  where  they  begin  to 
cultivate  the  agi,  or  Guinea  pepper,  which  is  fown 
throughout  all  the  higher  part  of  the  vale  j  and 
there  are  feveral  fcattered  farms,  that  have  no 
other  produce  but  this  pepper ;  of  which  the  Spa - 
niards  are  fo  fond,  that  abundance  of  merchants 
come  down  every  year,  and  carry  all  away  that 
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grows  in  the  vales  of  Arica ,  Sama ,  Taena ,  Locumhdt 
and  others  about  thirty  miles  diftant ;  from  whence 
it  is  reckoned,  there  are  annually  exported  to  the? 
.value  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight,  or 
107,500 /.  fterling.  -  v 

r  .10.  TLO ,  or  Hillo ,  is  a  fmall  port,  fituated  in 
7  j  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  and  1 8  degrees  of 
fouth  latitude  *,  near  which  is  a  river  of  frefh  wa- 

1  ■  • 

ter,  called  the  river  of  Tlo.  The  town  lies  about 

A  •  * 

a  . quarter  of  a  league  to  the  wipdward  of  the  river, 
and  is  inhabited  by  Indians  :  for  it  was  fo  frequent¬ 
ly  plundered  by  the  Buccaneers ,  particularly  in 
j  68.0,  by  .  captain  Sharp ,  that  it  has  been  deferted 
J>y  th£  Spaniards.  The  point  of  flo  is  low  land, 
and  runs  out  into  the  fea  ;  being  dangerous  to 
come  neaj,  on  account  of  an  ifland  which  lies  off 
it,  and  feveral  rocks  :  but  it  is  a  good  port  for 
loading  and  unloading,  a  cargo,  which  occafioned 
the  French  to  make  a  fettlement  there  in  the  reign 
Lewis  XIV.  where  they  carried  on  a  great  con¬ 
traband  trade. 

h,n,  CUULE ,  or Xuli,  isjibout  55  miles  north- 
$yeft  pf  Tlo,  and  is  a  gpod  harbour  for  fhips  :  but 
tlqerc  is  a  rock,  a  little  to  the  fouth-eaft  pf  it,  which 
^as  a  ftioal  about  half  a  league  round  it. 

‘.  There  are  feveral  other  places  on  the  coaft  of 
fos  Qkarcas ;  but  not  of  fuch  importance  as  to  de- 
|e^v^  a,  particular, defcrippon.  Though  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  mention,  that  thery  is  a  conftant  inter¬ 
course  between  the  mines  and  the  port  of  Arica  ; 
fqr  thy  conveniency  of  which,  there  are  -inns  at 
every y^elye  miles ;  and  it  is  computed  that  there 
ary  two  tfyou Ip nd . perfqns  employed  as  carriers,  or 
in  tlqe,  management  of  the  inns :  yet  this  is  nothing 
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in  companion  of  the  numbers  employed  in  the  fame 
way,  v^th  refpeft  to  the  inland  commerce  of  the 
mines  •,  for,  as  this  extends  through  all  South  Am- 
ricUy  there  are  not  lefs  than  ten  th'oufand  people  con-* 
ce.rned  therein,  who  are  continually  in  motion :  and; 
befides  all  this,  there  is  a  communication,  both  b$ 
fand  and  water,  between  Potofi  and  Buenos  Ayres  5 
by'y/hich,if  the  crown  of  Spqin  thought  fit,rthe  fil-1 
ver  might,  with  great  eafe,  be  brought  into  Europe 2 
II.  The  audience  of  LIMA ,  Los  Reyes ,  or  the 
Royal  Au-dience ,  is  bounded  on  the  north  *by  thei 
audience  of  Quito  ;  on  the;  eaft  by  the  Cordillera, 
mountains ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  audience xALo? 
Chareas  \Kt  and  on  the  weft  by:  the  Pacific  Ocean  i 
bejng  about  7.50  miles  in  length  from  north  to' 
iputh  :  Jbut  its.  breadth  is  very  unequal,  pn  account 
of  ?  the  ,  bending,  of  the  coaft,  and  becaule  it  is 
Jjfcpnt  in  by  the  mountains  in  feverarl  places.  Thd 
country  abounds  with  mines  of  gokft  filver.^  quick-1 
&|ver,  Vermillion,  and  fait.  There  is.,  plenty. of 
Q|t£]e,  fowl^and  fjfh ;  _w.itlu.all  .provifions  com¬ 
mon  to  Europe ,  except  butter,  inftead  of  which! 
tjiey.  always  ufe  lard.  They  have  gr<rat  quantities' 
of  oil,  wine,  and  brandy;  .though  not  fo.good  as1 
ifiRuropj..  It  never-  rains  here,,  but  the  want  of 
this  is  fuppjlied  by  ^great  dews  f^that  they  have? 
as"  good' corn  and  fruits,'  as  any  in  Europe .  .  In  the, 
vallies  negr  the  fea,*r  the. climate  is  hot :  but  tern- 
pereqr  with  breezes  from  t|ie  fe*u  and  mountains 
though,  in  the. mountainous  part2  f^rqp  the  Qo.un-' 
ryT  itjs  very  rainy,  ancjjil^e  winter  ;  vftienJt  is; 
very  dry  >veather,^ and  like  fymmer  i$t  the. plains.  ^ 
',T*hEj  molt  -remarkable  cities,  ^aiU.otjier.p^ea. 
in-fbis  province,  are  1  tdmg.  2..  Callao, .3,.Ch&A 
ft’,  " 5 •  Pijco.  6.  Tea ,  or  Valverde . 

7.  Guamancaf 
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7  •  Guamanca.  8.  Guanca  V shea.  p ,  Santa ,  or 
Lu  P  anlla .  io.  P ruxillo.  End.  ii,  Caxanialca. 

i.LIMAy  the  capital  of  the  audience,  and  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  all  Peru ,  is  fituated  in  a  fine  plain,  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  7 70  15/ 
of  weft  longitude,  and  in  120  6 1  of  fouth  latitude ; 
five  miles  eaft  from  the  port  of  Callao ,  which  is 
its  harbour.  It  was  founded  by  Francis  Pizarro , 
the  conqueror  of  Peru ,  on  the  18th  of  January 
J535>  wh°  called  Cividad  de  los  Reyes ,  or  the  City 
of  the  Kings ;  the  plan  of  which  is  extremely  well 
contrived,  the  ftreets  perfedly  ftrait,  and  of  a  con¬ 
venient  breadth.  It  is  four  miles  long,  and  two 
broad  ;  furrounded  with  walls  twenty  foot  high, 
which  are  ornamented  with  baftions ;  but  they 
cannot  fupport  the  weight  of  a  cannon,  and  could 
be  of  no  defence  againft  any  European  enemies. 
In  the  midft  of  the  city  is  a  grand  fquare,  which 
may  be  juftly  accounted  the  fineft  in  the  world  :  on 
the  eaft- fide  of  it  ftands  the  cathedral ;  on  the 
north  the  palace  of  the  vice-roy;  on  the  weft  feverai 
pleafant  edifices ;  and  on  the  fouth  there  are  piazzas, 
with  handfome  fhops  of  all  forts.  There  are  eight 
parochial  and  conventual  churches,  twenty-eight 
monafteries  of  friars,  and  thirteen  nunneries  of  dif¬ 
ferent  orders,  fix  large  hofpitals,  and  an  univerfity 
containing  two  thoufand  ftudents. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  may  amount  to 
eight  or  nine  thoufand  Spaniards ;  with  about 
twenty  thoufand  Indians ,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and 
meftizoesi  though  Betagh  fays,  there  are  60 
or  70,000,  including  all  forts  and  colours.  The 
City  may  be  called  the  repofitory  of  all  the  trea- 
lures  of  P eru  j  and,  fome  years  ago,  it  was  com¬ 
puted. 
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puted,  that  the  citizens  annually  expended 
about  1,200,000/.  Sterling,  in  rich  filks,  laces, 
pearls,  jewels,  and  other  ornaments  j  of  which 
both  men  and  women  are  exceffive  fond:  but 
this  expence  mull  be  much  abated  at  prefen t,  be- 
caufe  the  French  trade  has  carried  the  commodities 
of  Europe  there,  at  an  eafy  rate  ;  and  becaufe  the 
trade  they  have  drove  at  Arica,  Flo,  and  Pifco,  has 
diverted  the  people  that  came  to  Lima  ;  on  which 
account  the  city  is  now  poor,  in  comparifon  to 
what  it  was  formerly. 

This  city  is  the  ufual  residence  of  the  vice-roy 
of  Peru,  who  is  as  abfolute  as  the  king,  in  the 
courts  of  Lima ,  Los  Charcas,  Quito,  Chili ,  Panama , 
and  Terra  Firma,  being  governor,  and  captain- 
general  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  in  that 
part  of  the  new  world,  as  it  is  exprelfed  in  his  title ; 
and  his  annual  allowance  is  forty  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight,  or  7 1 66/.  fterling,  exclufive  of  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  perquisites.  It  is  reported  that  he  can 
raife  a  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  twenty  thou¬ 
fand  horfe,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  cannot  arm 
the  fifth  of  them.  The  garrifon  of  Lima  confifts 
of  the  militia  oi  the  city ;  being  fourteen  compa¬ 
nies  of  Spanijh  infantry,  feven  companies  of  the 
corporation  of  commerce,  eight  companies  of  In¬ 
dians,  and  fix  companies  of  mulattoes,  of  one 
hundred  men  each  j  with  ten  troops  of  Spanijh 
horfe  of  fifty  men  each,  being  4000  in  all. 

The  royal  audience  is  the  Supreme  court  of  ju* 
dicature,  where  the  governor  presides,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  fixteen  oidors,  that  is  judges,  or  afteft 

fors  ;  who  have  feveral  inferior  officers  dependent 
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on  them.  There  is  a  confulfhip  for  the  regulation 
of  trade,  where  a  prior,  or  chief,  and  two  confuls 
prefide,  who  are  eleded  by  the  principal  mer¬ 
chants.  And  there  are  feveral  courts  of  ecclefia- 
ilical  jurifdidion  •,  particularly  that  of  the  inquifi- 
tion,  whofe  name  alone  is  fufficient  to  ftrike  a  ter¬ 
ror,  and  make  it  held  in  abhorrence. 

It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  a  more  pleafant  and 
delightful  climate,  than  that  where  Lima  is  fitua- 
ted  i  though  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  torrid  zone. 
It  never  rains,  yet  the  fky  is  generally  overcaft 
which  defends  the  inhabitants  from  the  heat  of  the 
£un,and  renders  the  weather  cool  and  pleafant.  The 
inhabitants  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  feafons 
at  once  :  for  the  produds  of  all  parts  are  brought 
here:  fo  that  the  markets  of  Lima  have  all  kinds  of 
fruit  the  whole  year  round,  in  full  perfedion.  There 
are  variety  of  pleafant  vallies  in  its  neighbourhood* 
watered  either  naturally,  or  artificially,  by  living 
itreams,  adorned  with  orange- groves,  and  what¬ 
ever  elfe  can  render  them  pleafing  or  elegant.  But* 
with  all  thefe  blefiings,  the  citizens  are  under  con¬ 
tinual  apprehenfions,  that  muft  fufficiently  qualify 
their  enjoyments,  fince  there  is  no  place  in  the 
world  more  fubjed  to  earthquakes.  On  the  17  th 
of  June ,  1678,  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and  feve¬ 
ral  of  its  churches,  were  thrown  down  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  :  but  this  was  a  flight  misfortune  to 
what  happened  on  the  19th  of  Ottober,  1682, 
when  the  city  fuffered  two  hundred  fhocks,  in  the 
fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  whereby  it  was  wholly 
overturned  ;  after  which,  the  inhabitants  delibe¬ 
rated  for  fome  time,  whether  they  fhould  rebuild 
iJieir  city  on  the  fame  fpot  where  it  flood  before* 

or 
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or  endeavour  to  find  out  fome  other,  where  they 
might  have  a  probability  of  being  more  fecure 
from  fuch  calamities.  However,  the  city  was  re¬ 
built  in  the  fame  fituation,  and  continued  free  from 
earthquakes  till  the  27th  of  OSioher,  1746,  when 
one  happened  which  deftroyed  many  buildings, 
and  5000  perfons.  The  fame  day  the  port  of  CaU 
lao  funk,  or  rather  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fea ; 
and,  out  of  7000  inhabitants,  there  was  not  above 
100  that  efcaped  from  this  dreadful  accident.  The 
fhocks  continued  in  Lima  every  day,  from  that  time 
to  the  1 4th  of  November ;  whereby  moft  of  the 
buildings  Were  deftroyed  ;  and  the  number  of  per- 
fons  that  perifhed,  from  firft  to  laft,  were  about 
eighteen  thoufand. 

2.  CALLAO ,  the  harbour  of  Lima,  extends 
along  the  fea-coaft,  on  a  low  flat  point  of  land 
being  the  largeft,  faireft,  and  moft  fecure  road  in 
the  South-Sea  :  for  ftlips  anchor  in  what  depth  of 
water  they  will,  and  without  any  apprehenfion  of 
danger.  The  ifland  of  Saint  Lawrence  breaks  the 
furges  that  come  from  the  fouth-weft  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  i  being  fituated  to  the  north-weft  of  the  little 
ifland  of  Callao ,  which  lies  before  the  town  :  but, 
in  the  opening  between  thefe  iflands,  there  are  fome 
other  fmall  ifles,  or  rocks.  The  town  contains 
about  five  hundred  families  ;  and  it  was  fortified, 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV".  with  an  inclofure  flanked 
by  ten  baftions  on  the  land-fide,  as  alfo  by  fome 
redans  and  plain  baftions  on  the  edge  of  the  fea, 
where  there  were  four  batteries  to  command  the 
port  and  road  :  but,  at  prefent,  thegarrifon,  and 
fortifications,  are  no  ways  conftderable. 
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All  the  conveniencies  and  necefiaries  for  navi¬ 
gation  are  to  be  found  in  the  port  of  Callao  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  wooding  and  watering.  It  has  an  extern 
five  trade-,  as  it  brings  from  'Chili,  cordage,  lea¬ 
ther,  tallow,  dried  filh,  and  corn  :  from  Chiloe , 
cedar  planks,  woollen  manufactures,  and  particu- 
laily  carpets  :  fugars,  cocoa,  and  naval  ffcores  froni 
Guiaquil)  and  other  places  of  Peru  ;  as  alfo  wines 
and  brandy  from  Lanafco  and  Pifco :  with  pitch, 
and  tar,  woods  for  dying,  fulphur,  balfam,  and 
commodities  of  China ,  by  way  of  Acapulco ,  from 
Mexico. 

There  are  two  flotas  which  annually  fail  from 
Callao  ;  the  one  for  Arica ,  and  the  other  for  Pana¬ 
ma.  The  former  fails  about  the  end  of  February  $ 
receives  at  Arica  the  filver  lent  from  Potoji ,  and 
returns  towards  the  end  of  March.  The  latter 
fails  for  Panama  in  the  beginning  of  May,  with 
the  wealth  brought  from  Potofi  and  Chili \  as  alfo 
with  the  king’s  revenue,  and  merchandizes  from 
all  parts  of  Peru ;  and,  on  the  return  of  this  fleet, 
laden  with  European  commodities,  they  are  dif- 
pofed  of  from  hence,  partly  by  fea,  and  partly  by 
land,  to  all  the  different  places  to  which  they  are- 
$leftined. 

3.  CUSCO ,  formerly  the  capitol  of  Peru,  and 
the  feat  of  the  incas,  is  fituated  in  710  30'  of  well 
longitude,  and  in  130  15'' of  fouth  latitude  ;  about 
360  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Lima.  It  Hands  in 
an  uneven  country,  furrounded  with  mountains 
on  every  fide,  near  the  rivers  Tucay  and  Apurina  ; 
dill  retaining  fome  marks  of  its  former  magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  being  fuch  as  will  always  ftrike  intelligent 
Grangers  with  a  juft  idea  of  the  wifdom,  opulence, 

and 
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arid  potency  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  the  conn- 
try  ;  notwithftanding  all  the  pains  which  the  Spa* 
niards  have  taken  to  pull  down  and  deftroy 
the  royal  palaces,  and  the  reft  of  the  public  edi¬ 
fices,  out  of  whofe  ruins  they  have  built  their  own 
houfes. 

DE  la  VEGA  compares  the  ancient  Cufco  to  an¬ 
cient  Rome  :  for,  1 Jl.  like  Romey  he  obferves,  it 
was  founded  by  its  own  kings  ;  and,  id.  was  the 
metropolis  of  many  nations  fubjefled  to  its  em¬ 
pire  :  %d.  it  might  be  compared  to  Rome  for  the 
excellency  of  its  laws  *,  and,  4 th.  for  the  admira¬ 
ble  virtues  and  endowments  of  its  citizens,  who 
were  remarkable  for  their  political  virtues,  as  well 
as  military  difcipline  ;  civilized,  and  freed  from  all 
barbarous  cuftoms.  However,  he  fays,  it  muft 
be  confefied,  that  Rome  had  one  great  advantage 
in  her  knowledge  of  letters,  which  rendered  her 
fame  immortal  :  whereas  poor  Cufco  had  only 
memory  and  tradition,  to  deliver  its  great  actions 
to  pofterity. 

The  city  is  now  entirely  built  in  the  Spanijh 
manner ;  being  thrown  into  large  fquares,  with 
piazzas  ;  from  wdience  the  principal  ftreets,  which 
are  very  long  and  broad,  run  in  dired:  lines,  and 
thefe  again  are  crofled  by  other  ftreets  atright  angles. 
Befides  the  cathedral,  there  are  feveral  churches, 
monafteries,  and  nunneries  ;  as  alfo  fome  hofpi- 
tals..  It  contains  about  16,000  Spaniards ,  creo- 
lians,  and  Indians  ;  befides  the  ftrangers  who  come 
there  to  trade  ;  for  there  are  manufactures  of  bays 
and  cotton-cloth  carried  on  in  this  city,  which  are 
of  fome  prejudice  to  the  trade  of  Europe  ;  and  they 
alfo  make  fome  forts  of  work  in  leather,  as  well 
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for  the  tifes  of  men,  as  for  the  furniture  of  horfes 
and  mules. 

i  he  aii  o i  Cufco  is  very  frelh  and  healthy  :  the 
vallies  about  the  city  abound  with  corn  and  fruit ; 
where  the  Spaniards  have  their  gardens  and  coun¬ 
try-feats,  in  which  they  have  done  every  thin* 
that  could  agreeably  gratify  the  paflions  :  wheret 
by  nothing  is  wanting  at  Cufco  that  can  contribute 
to  health  or  pleafure. 

The  mines  of  Lamp  a ,  and  Cordillera  de  Cufco , 
are  very  confiderable  ;  though  there  are  others 
much  richer  towards  the  Moxos,  where  the  Indians 
have  plenty  of  gold  ;  but  they  are  fierce  and  un¬ 
civilized  :  however,  the  Spaniards  have  fome  little 
ti  ade  with  the  nations  that  dwell  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Cufco. 


4.  AREgUIPA,  or  Ariquipa ,  is  fituated  in  the 
valley  of  Sfuilca^  in  7 20  301  of  weft  longitude, 
andi6°4o'/of  fouth  latitude,  about  380  miles 
fouth- eaft  of  Lima ,  and  240  fouth -weft  of  Cufco. 
The  air  is  very  temperate,  and  the  town  exceed- 
ing  pleafant,  containing  four  or  five  hundred 
homes  :  but  it  is  very  ill  fortified,  confidering  its 
importance  ;  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  filver 
from  Los  Charcas ,  Potofi ,  and  Porco ,  is  brought 
here,  to  be  fent  to  Callao ,  and  from  thence  to  Pa¬ 


nama.  The  adjacent  country  abounds  in  corn  and 
wine  :  but  there  is  a  dreadful  vulcano  near  the 


town,  which  frequently  caufes  very  terrible  earth¬ 
quakes,  and  one  of  them  deftroyed  the  whole 
town,  about  forty  years  after  it  was  built  by  Pi - 
^arro.  hezier  fays,  the  town  is  72  miles  from 
the  fea  ;  and  that  the  port  is  called  Quilca  ;  which 
is  little  reforted,  becaufe  there  is  no  fecure  an- 

choraSe*  5,  PISCO , 
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,  PISCO,  or  Pifca,  is  a  port  town,  fmiatea 

*bout  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  >"73^ 

tude-  about  123  miles  fouth  of  L’ma ■  ’  ! 

whole  town  confifts  of  300  families  among  wmc 
Ire  feme  whites  -,  but  the  moft  of  them  are  mef- 
tizoes  mulattoes,  and  negroes,  who  are  bover 
ed  by’a  eorrigidore,  and  a  cabildo,  or  council  or 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  The  road £Pjfi» 
lar<re  enough  to  contain  a  royal  navy  ;  bei  g  1 
to  'he  northward,  from  whence  no  dangerous 
winds  blow  in  that  latitude;  and  ibips  are  al¬ 
tered  from  the  ufual  winds,  which  blow  from  th 
fotfth  fouth- weft,  to  fouth-eaft.  The  neighbouring 
country  is  almott  entirely  planted  w.d,  vines  ol 
which  excellent  wine  is  made,  to  be  fent  -> 

and  other  places.  All  the  lh.ps  that  ft, 1  fmm  G£ 
to,  for  the  northern  or  fouthern  coafts,  take  thr^ 

Pr  ff  f  take^thehMn- of  them  here  for  Panama , 
IS  faiai  ftnt  by  land  to  Porto  Bella, 

and  from  thence  »  is  about 

C.rCA,  Valverde,  or the  ®  #  beautiful 

4Idmopuknttlf  Sed  by  about  500  Spa- 

d, P  who  are  governed  by  a  lieutenant  appoint- 
mards  ;  who  are  g  town  has  a  port, 

ed  by  his  Catholic  majetty  ^  . 

about  18  miles  from  it,  call. *  ■ ^  ^  made 

where  the  Spaniards  cariy  tie  v.  js  tranfport. 
in  the  adjacent  valley  •,  from  whence  it  is  tranlpott 

ed  to  Lima,  and  other  places.  vittnria  is 

an  inland  city,  fituated  n  73  4°  miles  . 

tude,  and  13“  of  fouth  la^ude ,  about  15 
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north-eaft  of  Pifio,  and  180  eaft  of  Lima  u  • 
feated  at  the  foot  of  a  hi°h  ’  be,n§ 

healthful  country,  fruitful  in  all  rf 

iTlh  Vs  iargC’  and  P°Pl,lous  i  containin/about 

Indian"  it,  COmmi'mCants  *  and  number  of 
,  who  Pay  tribute  in  thediftrift  of  this  citv 
are  reckoned  to  amount  to  30,000.  There  are 

taT'tf  T :hr’  leVeraI  Convents>  and  a  fine  hofpi- 
’  ,tlle  hou‘es  being  built  with  (lone,  and  cover- 
with  pantiles.  The  principal  trade  of  the  in 

£r  e  Sfj  'eather’  “d  P^^  which 

lervc  inltead  of  bed  curtains ;  there  are  alfo  feveral 
forts  of  printed  or  gilt  leather ;  and  they  make 
great  quantities  of  boxes,  of  confedionary^ftes 
marmelades,  jellies,  preferved  quinces,  and  o£ 

fumpdoT  Th  ti?  "  3  «“**"»*  con- 
1  h  °n'  Jhe  fields  Produce  excellent  corn,  and 

the  paftures  keep  large  flocks  of  cattle ;  bein°-  wa¬ 
tered  by  feveral  brooks  and  rivulets 

8;  GUANGA  VELICA,  is  about  130  miles 

weft  of?  0iPifio’  9°  P°llth-eaft  of  Lima,  and  27 
weft  ol  Guamanca.  It  is  a  fmall  town,  confiiW 

o  about  too  families ;  but  rich,  and  famous  for 

El  7n "'"r  m  kS  neiSbbourhood,  called 

El  Ajj.ento  de  Oropefa  ;  from  which>  accord;  tQ 

De  Laet,  the  Spaniards  get  as  much  quickfilvef  as 
amounts  annually  to  about  50,000/.  fterling.  The 
prirc.pa  mine  is  40  yards  in  front,  where  private 
perlons  work  at  their  own  expence  5  but  are  obliged 

on  p'  iTof  f  "f  theyge-t  W  thC  r°yal  °fficers>  “P 
P  ot  forfeiture  or  their  effeds,  banilhment 

and  perpetual  fervitude  at  Baldivia  ■  his  maieftv 

P.en  pays  an  eftablilhed  price  for  the  ^  S 

is  68 pieces  of  eight,  or,  2/.  3  ,.  8  4.  fterfeg,  the 

quintal. 
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quintal,  or  hundred  weight,  upon  the  fpot ;  which 
is  fold  for  80  pieces  of  eight,  or  14/.  6  s.  8  d.  fter» 
ling,  at  the  remoter  mines  :  and,  when  a  fufficient 
quantity  has  been  taken  out,  the  royal  officers  or¬ 
der  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  be  flopped  up  ;  when 
it  is  impoffible  to  get  any  other  than  what  comes 
from  the  royal  flores. 

9.  SANTA ,  or  La  Parilla,  is  fituated  in  a  val¬ 
ley  of  the  fame  name  near  the  fea,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Santa,  in  770  50'  of  weft  long- 
tude,  and  8°  25'  of  fouth  latitude  ;  being  about 
200  miles  north  from  Lima.  It  contains  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  Spanijh  families,  with  feveral  Indians 
and  negroes  ;  who  crofs  the  river  on  fruits,  like 
gourds,  flat  6n  both  fides,  and  almoft  round  like 
lhields,  which  the  Indians  firing  together,  and 
faften  them  one  to  another  like  rafts,  or  floats  of 
timber,  where  they  put  the  merchandizes,  the  paf- 
fengers,  and  their  own  cloaths  •,  then  fwim  before, 
and  draw  the  rafts  after  them  over  the  river.  The 
port  lies  between  the  town  and  the  river,  in  a  bay 
flickered  from  the  winds ;  on  which  account  the 
fliips,  that  fail  along  the  coaft,  generally  take  in 
here  wood,  water,  and  other  neceffaries.  The 
valley  of  Santa  is  long  and  broad  •,  abounding  with 
all  forts  of  fruit-trees,  both  Peruvian  and  Euro¬ 
pean  :  but  the  woods  and  thickets,  with  which  it  is 
covered,  breed  a  prodigious  quantity  of  mufketoes, 
tlfat  are  very  troublefome  to  travellers. 

10.  TRUXILLO  is  fituated  about  fix  miles 
from  the  fea,  on  the  banks  of  a  little  river,  near 
fome  rocky  hillocks,  in  78°  io;  of  weft  longitude, 
and  8°  16'  of  fouth  latitude  5  about  250  mikjs 
north-weft  of  Lima.  It  is  juftly  reputed  one  of 

the 
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the  principal  cities  of  Peru  being  not  only,  at 
prefent,  the  refidence  of  the  royal  officers  of  this 
diftridf,  within  which  there  are  50,000  tributary 
Indians ,  but  alfo  having  formerly  50O  houles, 
and  four  monafteries,  which  have  lately  been  upon 
the  decline ;  though  the  town  was  lb  Prong, 
when  D ampler  was  there,  in  1684,  that  it  deterred 
his  companions  from  attacking  it,  after  they  had 
made  the  neceffary  preparations.  Tire  inhabitants 
have  a  great  trade  for  flax,  brandy,  fugar,  wine, 
and  marmelade  of  which  they  export  three  or 
four  Ihip-loads  annually,  to  fupply  the  city  of 
Panama.  Guanchaco  ferves  Truxillo  for  a  port ;  be¬ 
ing  a  fmall  filhing  town,  fix  miles  weft  of  the  other : 
but  it  is  bad  for  lhips,  as  it  is  expofed  to  all  winds, 
and  without  any  defence  •,  the  fea  running  fre¬ 
quently  fo  great  upon  the  fhore,  as  to  prevent 
any  boats  from  putting  in,  or  coming  out,  and 
even  the  fifhermen  not  excepted :  however,  it  is 
frequented  as  a  place  of  confiderable  trade. 

11.  CA XAAIALCA,  or  Caxamarca ,  is  an  in¬ 
terior  town,  about  340  miles  north  of  Lima,  and 
j  1 5  from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  eaft  ;  being  feated  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  an  open  plain,  in  770 
25'  of  weft  longitude,  and  6°  15/  of  fouth  lati¬ 
tude.  It  was  a  magnificent  city  during  the  reigns 
of  the  incas,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place 
where  Atabalippa  was  put  to  death  by  Pizarro. 
The  foil  of  this  plain  is  prodigioufly  fruitful  in  corn  j 
with  fine  paftures,  well  flocked  with  cattle-,  pro¬ 
ducing  alfo  maize,  and  roots,  which  ferve  the  In¬ 
dians  inftead  of  bread  :  befides,  there  is  plenty  of 
fruit  and  mines  of  feveral  metals. 


There 
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There  are  other  towns  in  this  province  •,  as  Ca - 
wana,  Pauca  Parinacocha ,  Cbumbibilcas ,  Lu- 

canas ,  Cotambas,  Nafca ,  0/w»,  Angaraes,  Tanuo, 
Campas ,  Comabos,  Guarucbiri ,  C00/0,  Cbancay , 
Caxatombo ,  Z./a/a,  Guancuo,  and  many  others  of 
lefs  importance,  which  deferve  no  particular  de- 
fcription. 

III.  QUITO  is  the  moft  northerly  province  of 
Pm*  •,  being  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Amazons  •,  on  the  fouth  by  the  audience 
of  j  by  the  Soutb-Sea  on  the  weft  •,  and  by 
Popayan  on  the  north.  It  is  about  420  miles  in 
length  from  fouth  to  north  •,  and  360  miles  broad 
in  fome  places  to  the  eaft,  in  others  more,  but  ge¬ 
nerally  lefs  :  which  the  Spaniards  have  fubdivided 
into  the  three  diftri&s  of  Quito  proper ,  Los  Quixos , 
and  Los  Pacamores .  The  climate  is  immoderate¬ 
ly  hot,  and  very  unwholfome  in  many  places  j 
being  fubjed  to  heavy  rains,  and  thick  fogs,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  vallies,  and  near  the  lea  fhore, 
which  makes  thefe  parts  extremely  intemperate  : 
though,  De  Laet  fays,  the  climate  is  rather  cold 
than  hot,  in  general.  The  foil  is  commonly  fandy 
and  barren  ;  but  there  are  fome  fpots  of  tolerable 
ground,  which  are  well  cultivated.  They  have 
abundance  of  kine  and  fheep,  which  multiply  here 
abundantly  :  though  there  are  few  of  the  llamas, 
or  Peruvian  Iheep  ♦,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  make 
them  carry  too  heavy  loads,  and  fuffer  them  to 
perifh  with  too  much  labour.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  falt-petre,  in  feveral  parts  of  this  province, 
where  the  foil  is  marlhy,  which  makes  very  good 
gunpowder:  there  is  alfo  excellent  fulphur,  01 

brimftone,  which  is  of  a  gold  colour,  and  as  clear 

as 
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as  the  falt-petre;  being  gathered  out  of  the  veins 
that  are  near  the  gold  mines,  of  which  there  are 
ieveral  m  the  country,  as  well  as  of  filver,  quick- 

filver,  and  copper;  befides  emeralds,  and  many 
kinds  oi  medicinal  drugs. 

The  principal  cities  and  remarkable  places,  are 
2.  Tacunga.  3.  Baeza.  4.  Cuenca .  4. 

Zamora.  6.  Loxa.  7.  Paita.  8.  Colan.  and  q. 
G  uiaquil.  J 

.  !•  or  St.  Francifco  del  9>uito ,  which 

gives  name  to,  and  is  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
province,  is  fituatedin  a  valley,  at  the  foot  of  very 
high  mountains,  in  of  weft. longitude,  and  20 
minutes  of  fouth  latitude  ;  about  720  miles  north 
of  Lima,  and  120  eaft  of  the  fea.  It  is  a  populous 
and  opulent  city,  built  after  the  Spanifh  model; 
with  four  iquares,  a  cathedral,  two  other  churches, 
and  feveral  monafteries;  being  the  fee  of  abiffiop’ 
who  is  fuffragan  to  the  metropolitan  of  Lima ,  and" 
has  above  50,000  tributary  Indians  in  his  diocefe, 
divided  into  by  diftricfts.  There  are  about  3000 
Spaniards  in  the  city,  and  30,000  Indians.  The 
prefident,  and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  audience, 
have  their  refidence  in  this  city  ;  where  wine,  oil’ 
ipices,  and  European  merchandizes,  are  firft  brought 
from  the  South-Sea ,  by  the  river  of  Guiaquil ,  and 
then  by  land  in  carts.  There  is  a  grand  manu¬ 
facture  here  of  cloth  and  ferges  ;  which  make  the 
cloathing  ol  the  common  people  all  over  Peru. 
ft  he  inhabitants  alio  draw  immenle  riches  from  the 
adjacent  mountains,  where  there  are  many  lava- 
deroes  of  gold.  Befides,  the  Indians  have  their 
fairs  ana  markets,  where  they  bring  their  fruit, 
cattle,  cheefe ;  cloaths  and  cloths  of  cotton,  wool, 

and 
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and  flax ;  cables,  and  leather  ;  which  they  fell  by 
way  of  exchange,  and  not  by  any  certain  weight 
or  meafure  :  though  thofe  Indians ,  who  live  near 
this  city,  are  more  civilized,  ingenious,  and  induf- 
trious,  than  all  the  other  nations  of  Peru.  Not- 
withftanding  all  thefe  advantages,  the  inhabitants 
ufually  quit  the  province,  when  they  have  accu¬ 
mulated  fufficient  fortunes,  and  fettle  either  at 
Maracaibo ,  or  Venezuela  ;  becaufe  of  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  this  climate  :  befides,  there  is  a  vulcano 
in  one  of  the  mountains  near  this  city,  whofe  erup¬ 
tions  have  threatened  its  deftruttion. 

2.  EACUNGA  is  about  20  miles  fouth  of  Quit  oy 
and  is  a  populous  town  ;  whofe  inhabitants  weave 
woollen  cloth,  in  which  they  carry  on  a  confider- 
able  trade. 

3.  BAEZ Ay  or  Baeca,  is  about  50  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Quito  ;  being  the  principal  town  of  the 
province,  called  Quixos ,  and  the  refldence  of  its  go¬ 
vernor. 

4.  CUENCAy  or  Bamba,  is  about  1 70  miles  fouth 
of  g)uito y  and  hands  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera , 
on  the  river  Curaray  ;  being  inhabited  by  Spaniards , 
who  are  governed  by  a  corregidore. 

5.  ZAMORA  is  210  miles  fouth  of  Quito,  and 
no  eaft  of  the  South-Sea.  It  is  a  fine  city,  ele¬ 
gantly  built  with  hone  and  timber  ;  having  gold 
mines  in  its  neighbourhood  •,  with  plenty  of  cattle, 
frefli  water  fifli,  corn,  herbs,  fait,  and  honey. 

6.  LOXAy  Loja ,  or  Lo  Zarga ,  is  50  miles  weft 

of  Zamora ,  in  78  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  and 
4q  15'  of  fouth  latitude;  being  feated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Catumayo ,  in  the  pleafant  valley 
of  Caxibamba  :  but  it  is  of  no  confequence  as  a 
place  of  trade.  VALADODID 
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VALADODID  is  the  capitol  of  Los  Pacamoros : 
but  this,  as  well  as  St.  Jago  de  Montanas ,  St.  Francis 
de  Borgia ,  and  fome  other  inland  towns,  are  not 
confiderable  enough  for  any  particular  defcription  ; 
being  of  no  farther  fervice  to  the  Spaniards ,  than 
as  a  bridle  to  the  bordering  Indians ,  who  are  a 
ftrong  and  robuft  people,  brave  and  generous  in 
their  difpofitions,  eafily  wrought  upon  by  kind 
and  gentle  ufage  ;  but  fierce  and  intractable  if  any 
attempts  are  made  upon  their  liberty. 

7.  PA  IT  A,  or  Payta,  is  a  fea-port  town,  built 
on  the  fand,  clofe  by  the  fea,  in  a  lmall  bay,  under 
a  hill ;  having  its  fituation  in  80  degrees  of  weft 
longitude,  and  50  12'  of  fouth  latitude;  about 
325  miles  fouth- weft  of  Quito.  It  contains  about 
200  families,  whofe  houfes  are  only  ground-floors ; 
the  walls  built  of  fplit  cane  and  mud,  and  the  roofs 
thatched  with  leaves  :  but  thefe  flight  buildings 
are  fufficient  for  a  climate  where  rain  is  not  feen  in 
many  years,  and  is  always  confidered  as  a  prodigy. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  Indians ,  and  black 
flaves,  or  at  leaft  a  mixed  breed ;  the  whites  be¬ 
ing  very  few.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a 
fquare,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  the  fort,  mounted 
with  eight  cannon;  and,  on  the  other  fide  is  the 
houfe  where  the  governor  refides  :  but,  in  the  laft 
war,  the  fort  had  neither  ditch  nor  outwork, 
being  furrounded  by  a  plain  brick  wall ;  and  the 
garrifon  confifted  only  of  one  weak  company; 
though  the  town  might  have  armed  300  men 
more  ;  which  made  it  fall  an  eafy  conqueft  to  com¬ 
modore  Anfon,  on  the  nth  of  November ,  1741, 
who  loft  only  one  man  in  the  attack,  obtained  a 

booty 
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booty,  which  the  Spaniards  eftimated  at  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars,  or  268,750/.  fterling,  and 
burnt  the  whole  town  to  allies,  except  tne  two 
churches,  which  were  at  a  diftance,  and  where  he 

had  confined  his  prisoners. 

The  country  about  Fait  a  is  mountainous  and 
barren,  having  neither  wood  nor  water ;  but  the 
port,  though  in  reality  little  more  than  a  buy,  is 
efteemed  the  b eft  on  that  part  of  the  coaft  •,  and  is 
indeed  a  very  fecure  and  commodious  harbour, 
where  there  is  room  enough  for  a  fleet  ot  iinpo, 
and  good  anchoring  in  any  depth,  from  fix  fathom 
water  to  twenty,  oppofite  the  town  ;  upon  which 
account,  it  is  greatly  frequented  by  all  veffels 
coming  from  the  north;  becaufe  the  blips  nom 
Acapulco ,  Sanfonnate ,  Realeijo ,  and  Panama ,  can 
touch  no  where  elfe  xor  reirefhments  in  their  pul 
fage  to  Callao ;  and  the  length  of  thefe  voyages 
renders  it  impoffible  to  perform  them  without  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  coaft  for  a  fupply  of  frelh  water.  Be- 
fides,  the  port  of  Paita,  is  the  ufual  place  for  dif- 
embarking  thofe  pafTengers  as  are  bound  to  Lima, 
from  Acapulco  or  Panama :  for,  as  it  is  200  leagues 
from  Paita  to  Callao ,  and,  as  the  wind  is  generally 
contrary,  the  paftage  by  fea  is  very  tedious  and 
fatiguing  ;  but  by  land  there  is  a  tolerable  good 
road  parallel  to  the  coaft,  with  many  ftations  and, 
villages  lor  the  accommodation  oi  tiavellers. 

8  ^  COL  AN  is  a  fmall  town,  about  2  leagues 
north  north-eaft  from  Paita ,  and  inhabited  by 
Indian  fifliermen,  who  go  out  to  fea,  and  fifh  in 
bark-logs. 

9.  GUIAgUIL ,  or  Guayaquil ,  is  fituated  in  7b3 
xct  0f  Wcft  longitude,  and  2°  30'  of  fouth  lati- 
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tude ;  about  185  miles  fouth-wefi:  of  Quito,  and 
565  north  of  Lima.  It  is  built  on  both  fides  of  a 
navigable  river  of  the  fame  name,  about  20 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  it*  part  of  it  lying  on 
the  afcent  of  a  fteep  hill,  and  the  other  part  in  a 
bottom  on  a  bog  ;  but  it  is  divided  into  the  old 
and  new  town  by  the  river,  and  confifts  chiefly 
of  one  ftreet,  about  a  mile  and  half  in  length. 
1  here  are  five  churches,  feveral  convents,  and 
500  houfes  ;  befides,  many  huts  built  of  bamboe- 
canes  for  the  common  people  :  the  whole  beino- 
defended  by  three  forts,  two  of  which  are  upon 
the  river,  and  the  other  upon  the. hill.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  corregidore,  appointed  by  th® 
king:  though  there  is  aifo  a  council  for  manao-ino- 

the  affairs  of  the  government,  and  determining 
caules  of  confequence.  & 

The  mouth  of  the  river  of  Guiaquil,  is  about  2 
miles  over:  it  is  navigable  14  leagues  above  the 
town  for  large  veffels  s  and  the  tide  flows  20 
leagues  beyond  :  but  the  country,  on  both  fides  of 
It,  is  low  marfhy  ground,  encumbered  with  Ihrubs 
and  mangroves  :  however,  there  are  feveral  vil¬ 
lages  andfarm-houfes  on  its  banks,  which  fupply 
the  town  with  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  provifions. 
There  is  a  low  lfland  in  the  river,  about  a  mile 
long  and  4  miles  below  the  town,  which  divides 
the  ftream  into  two  very  fair  channels  for  Ihips  to 
pals  up  and  down.  The  river  is  almoft  a  league 
over  about  this  ifland  ;  in  which  fpacious  place, 
ips  of  the  greateft  burthen  may  ride  afloat :  but 
the  bell  place  for  fhips  is  neareft  to  that  part  of  the 

land  where  the  town  Hands,  which  is  feldom  with- 
out  Jhipping, 
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There  is  plenty  of  timber  brought  from  the 
ifland  of  Gallo,  and  other  places,  to  Guiaquil ;  on 
which  account  a  great  number  of  fhips  are  built 
there  for  his  Catholic  majefty.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  ;  efpecially  in  ex¬ 
porting  timber,  cocoa,  cotton,  rice,  fait,  falt-filh, 
dried  beef,  hides,  tallow,  farfaparilla,  and  other 
drugs  :  but  there  are  no  gold  or  filver  mines  near 
it ;  nor  have  they  any  corn,  but  Indian  wheat. 
They  are  fupplied  with  flour  from  Truxillo ,  and 
other  fouthern  parts  ;  with  woollen  cloth,  and 
itrong  bays,  from  Quito,  where  they  are  manufac¬ 
tured  :  they  receive  wine,  brandy,  oil,  olives,  and 
fugar,  from  Pifco,  and  other  towns  to  the  fouth- 
ward  :  befldes,  a  market  is  daily  held  in  boats  and 

bark-logs  on  the  river,  where  all  forts  of  provifions 
are  fold  very  cheap. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  confiderable  garrifon  irt 
Guiaquil ;  yet  no  town  has  fuffered  more  from  the 
depredations  of  the  buccaneers :  for  Dampier  and 
his  companions  had  like  to  have  furprized  it  in 
1685  :  but  it  was  a&ually  taken  and  plundered, 
in  1 68  7,  by  the  French ,  who  took  the  governor, 
and  700  prifoners,  from  whom  they  exa&ed  a  ran- 
fom  of  260,000  pieces  of  eight,  or  4 6,958  /.  fler- 
ling  :  and  captain  Rogers  took  it  by  ftorm,  in  7709, 
when  he  plundered  it,  and  obliged  the  Spaniards 
to  pay  30,000  pieces  of  eight,  or  1 1,125  /.  sterling, 
to  ranfom  the  town,  and  fhips  in  the  harbour. 

PORTO  VIEJO ,  or  St.  Jago ,  lies  in  1 3  15'  of 
fouth  latitude  ;  and  was  formerly  remarkable  for 
having  a  quarry  of  emeralds  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which  is  now  exhaufted  :  but  the  town  was  fo  fre- 
I'  E?  quently 
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quently  plundered  by  the  buccaneers,  that  it  funic 
at  laft  into  a  village. 

TUMBEZ  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  upon  a  good  frefh- water  river,  about  60 
miles  fouth  of  Guiaquil :  and  Thomebamba  is  1 60 
miles  fouth  of  Quito?  being  remarkable  for  fome 
rich  gold  mines,  which  were  difcovered  there  by 
the  Spaniards ,  in  1554* 

The  province  of  LOS  QJJ I XOS,  is  very  far 
from  being  thoroughly  fettled  j  though  the  Spa¬ 
niards  efteem  it  of  great  confequence,  as  fome  ad¬ 
vantages  are  drawn  from  the  commerce  carried  on 
with  the  numerous  nations  of  Indians  to  the  eaft : 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacamores  are  induftrious 
and  rich  ;  having  feveral  woollen  and  cotton  ma¬ 
nufactories  ;  befides  which,  they  make  no  incon- 
fiderable  profit  of  their  lavaderoes. 


Section  II. 

A  defcription  of  the  principal  iflands  upon  the  coaft 
of  Peru  *,  as  aifo  of  the  Gallapagos,  and  the 
iflands  of  Solomon. 

TH  E  R  E  are  feveral  iflands  upon  the  coaft  of 
Peru  %  but  the  moft  remarkable  are  thofe  of 
LOBOS ,  PUNA ;  COCOS,  and  PLATA. 

1 .  The  ifles  of  LOBOS ,  or  Seals,  according  to 
Dumpier,  are  two  little  iflands,  each  of  them  about 
a  mile  round,  and  of  an  indifferent  height,  fitua¬ 
ted  in  about  790  30'  of  weft  longitude,  and  6° 
20* 1  of  fouth  latitude ;  being  135  miies  north  weft 
-of  Trujtifto.  The  fame  author  diftinguifhes  them  by 

the 
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the  names  of  hobos  de  la  Mar ,  and  hobos  de  la 
Terra',  between  which,  he  fays,  there  is  a  fmall 
channel  fit  for  boats  only  •  and  that  there  are  fe- 
veral  rocks  lying  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifiands, 
a  little  way  from  fliore.  There  is  a  fmall  cove, 
or  fandy  bay,  fheltered  from  the  winds,  at  the  weft 
end  of  the  eaftermoft  ifiand,  where  fhips  may  ca¬ 
reen  :  but  the  reft  of  the  fliore  is  a  rocky  coaft, 
eonfifting  of  fmall  cliffs.  Within  land,  they  are 
both  of  them  rocky,  and  partly  fandy;  being  bar¬ 
ren,  without  any  frefli  water,  tree,  fhrubs,  grafs, 
herbs,  or  any  land  animals,  except  fowls,  of 
which  there  are  great  multitudes,  particularly 
of  boobies,  and  penguins ;  befides,  great  numbers 
of  feals  and  fea  lions  come  afhore  upon  both  ifiands : 
he  adds,  that  there  is  good  riding  between  the 
eaftermoft  ifiand  and  the  rocks,  in  ten,  twelve,  or 
fourteen  fathom  :  for  the  wind  is  commonly  at 
fouth,  or  fouth  fouth-eaft,  and  the  eaftermoft  ifiand^ 
lying  eaft  and  weft,  fiielters  that  road. 

DAMPIER ,  and  his  companions,  were  cruiz¬ 
ing  about  thefe  ifiands  in  May ,  1684,  and  took 
three  Spanijh  fhips,  laden  with  flour,  from  Guan - 
fhaco  for  Panama  :  but  the  account  given  of  thefe 
ifiands,  by  captain  Rogers ,  is  different  from  what 
has  been  delivered  by  captain  Dampier  :  for  the 
former  fays,  there  are  feveral  ifiands  called  hobos 
de  la  Mar ,  and  that  the  two  largeft  ifiands  of  that 
name,  are  about  fixteen  leagues  from  the  main, 
and  fix  miles  in  length  :  being  fo  called,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  them  from  thefe  named  Lobes  de  la  Terra , 
which  are  only  two  leagues  off  the  continent. 
There  is  another  fmall  ifiand,  clofe  by  the  eafter¬ 
moft  to  the  windward,  not  half  a  mile  long  ;  with 
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fome  rocks  and  breakers  near  the  Ihore,  all  round, 
and  off  of  each  fide  of  theentrance  to  the  road,which 
is  bold,  and  has  no  vifible  danger.  He  fays,  there 
is  a  pafifage  for  boats  to  windward,  to  come  into 
the  road,  which  is  to  the  leeward  of  thefe  Hands, 
in  a  found  between  them  :  it  is  not  half  a  mile 
broad,  but  above  a  mile  deep  ;  having  from  ten 
to  twenty  fathom  water,  with  good  anchorage : 
though  there  is  no  coming  in  for  fhips,  except  to 
leeward  of  the  ‘Hands.  Captain  Rogers  alio  fays, 
that  there  is  a  round  hammock  on  the  eaftermoft 
Hand,  behind  which  is  a  fmall  cove,  very  fmooth, 
deep,  and  convenient  enough  for  a  fhip  to  careen 
in.  He  adds,  that  the  higheft  part  of  the  Hand, 
appears,  in  the  road,  not  much  higher  than  the 
top-maft-head  of  a  large  fiiip  :  as  alfo  that  the  foil 
is  a  hungry,  white,  clayifh  earth,  mixed  with  fand 
and  rocks. 

2.  The  Hand  of  PUNA,  is  fituated  in  the  bay  of 
Guiaquil ,  in  79  deg.  of  weft  longitude,  and  3  deg. 
of  fouth  latitude.  It  is  flat  and  low,  ftretching  eaft 
and  weft  about  1 2  or  14  leagues  •,  and  was  formerly 
very  populous  :  but  now  there  is  only  one  town 
on  the  Hand,  which  is  alfo  called  Punay  lying  on 
tjie  fouth-fide,  clofe  by  the  fea,  about  7  leagues 
from  Guiaquil ,  and  the  lame  diftance  from 
Punt  a  Arena ,  or  Sandy  Point ,  which  is  the  wefter- 
moft  part  of  the  Hand.  The  town  of  Pima  is  in¬ 
habited  by  Indians ,  who  are  all  feamen,  and  are 
the  only  pilots  in  thefe  feas,  particularly  for  the 
river  of  Guiaquil.  They  have  a  imall  church,  and 
about  twenty  houfes  in  the  town  :  but  the  houies 
Hand  all  on  polls,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with 
ladders  on  the  outfide  to  go  up  into  them  ;  being 

thatched,. 
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thatched  with  palmetto  leaves,  and  the  chambers 
well  boarded.  The  fhips  bound  to  the  river  of 
Guiaquil ,  anchor  at  Punt  a  Arena,  and  wait  for  a 
pilot ;  becaufe  the  entrance  is  very  dangerous  for 
drangers.  The  tide  runs  very  drong  all  about  the 
ifland  •,  but  fo  many  different  ways,  on  account  of 
the  branches,  creeks,  and  rivers,  which  run  into 
the  fea  near  it,  that  it  cads  up  many  dangerous 
fhoals  on  all  fides  of  it.  The  bed  place  for  lhips 
to  lie  at  anchor  before  the  town,  is  againd  the 
middle  of  it ;  where  there  is  five  fathom  water 
within  a  cable’s  length  of  the  fhore,  and  good  foft 
deep  ooze,  where  fhips  may  careen,  or  hale  afliore; 
and  it  flows  15  or  16  foot  water  up  and  down. 

3.  The  ifland  of  PLATA ,  or  Plate ,  lies  in  790 
40'  of  wed  longitude,  and  i°  io/  of  fouth  lati¬ 
tude  ;  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  continent, 
and  twenty  from  Porto  Viejo  ;  being  four  or  five 
leagues  W.  S.  W.  and  half  a  point  wederly  from 
Cape  St.  Laurent ,  or  Lorenzo.  The  ifland  receiv¬ 
ed  its  name  from  the  Spaniards ,  after  Sir  Francis 
Brake  took  the  Cacafogo ,  a  fhip  chiefly  laden  with 
plate,  which  he  brought  here,  and  divided  with 
his  men  :  it  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  a  mile 
and  half  broad ;  being  furrounded  with  high 
deep  clifts,  except  at  one  place  on  the  ead-fide. 
The  top  of  it  is  flat  and  even  ;  but  the  foil  is  fo 
fandy  and  dry,  that  the  trees  it  produces,  which 
are  of  three  or  four  forts,  unknown  to  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  are  fmall  bodied,  low,  and  overgrown  with 
long  mofs  :  however,  there  is  good  grafs,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  There  is  no 
water  on  the  ifland,  except  at  one  place,  on  the 
ead-fide,  clofe  by  the  fea,  where  it  drills  flowly 
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down  from  the  rocks,  and  may  be  received  into 
veflels. 

The  ifland  formerly  abounded  with  goats, 
which  are  now  all  deftroyed  ;  and  Dumpier  fays, 
he  never  faw  any  ether  quadrupeds  here  :  but  there 
are  plenty  of  ooobies  and  men  of  war  birds,  as  alfo 
of  fmall  lea-turtle. 

The  anchoring  place  is  on  the  eaft-fide,  near 
the  middle  of  the  ifland,  clofe  by  the  fhore,  with¬ 
in  two  cables  length  of  the  fandy  bay ;  hav- 
ing  1 8  or  20  rathom  good  fait  oozy  ground,  and 
fmooth  water  ;  becaufe  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  ifland 
flieltei  s  fi  om  the  fouth  winds,  which  blow  here 
continually.  From  the  S.  E.  point,  a  fmall  fhoal 
ffrikes  out  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  fea,  where 
there  is  commonly  a  great  riplin,  or  working  of 
fhort  waves,  during  the  flood,  which  rims  to  the 
fouth,  and  the  ebb  to  the  north,  with  a  pretty  ftrono- 
tide.  There  is  good  landing  on  the  fandy  bay,  opt 
pofite  the  anchoring  place  •,  from  whence  there  is  a 
paflage  into  the  ifland,  and  at  no  place  befldes : 
but  there  are  two  or  three  high,  fteep,  fmall  rocks 
at  the  S.  E.  point,  not  a  cable’s  length  from  the 
ifland,  and  another  much  larger  at  the  N.  E.  end  • 
though  it  is  deep  water  all  round,  except  at  the 
anchoring  place,  and  at  the  fhoal  at  the  S.  E. 
point, 

4* 

There  are  alio  the  iflands  of  Salango,  and  *5*/. 
Claro,  a  few  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Plata  .*  the 
ifland  of  St.  Roch,  in  y°  2  o'  of  fouth  latitude  ;  the 

St.  Gallant ,  near  Pifco  ;  Gouanne ,  in  20°  40' 
or  fouth  latitude  ;  and  fome  others  upon  the  coaft 
of  Peru,  which  require  no  particular  defeription  : 
but  there  are  the  Gallapagos ,  and  the  iflands  of 
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Solomon,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  weftward  of  Peru, 
that  are  worthy  of  obfervation. 

1.  The  GALLAPAGOS ,  or Gallipago  ifiands, 
that  is  of  tortoifes,  are  a  great  number  of  uninha¬ 
bited  i Hands,  in  about  90  degrees  of  weft  longi¬ 
tude  •,  lying  under,  and  on  both  Tides  of,  the  equa¬ 
tor  ;  being  no  leagues  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  continent  of  Peru ,  almoft  oppofite  to  Cape 
Pajj'ao ,  and  the  town  of  Quite.  The  Spaniards,  who 
firft  difeovered  them,  and  in  whofe  draughts  alone 
they  are  laid  down,  report  them  to  be  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  ftretching  north  weft  from  the  line,  as  far 
as  five  degrees  north  :  but  Dampier  fays,  he  Taw 
only  about  14  or  15  j  Tome  of  which  were  7  or  S 
leagues  long,  and  3  or  4  broad  1  being  toleiably 
high,  and  flat  on  the  top.  Four  or  five  of  the 
eaftermoft  iflands  are  rocky,  hilly,  and  barren  ^ 
producing  neither  tree,  herb,  or  grafs,  except  by 
the  fea-fide,  and  a  few  dildoe  trees  within  land, 
which  are  green  prickly  fhrubs,  that  grow  about 
8  or  1  o  feet  high,  without  leaf  or  fruit,  and  not 
fo  much  as  fit  to  burn :  but  clofe  by  the  Tea  there 
are  bufhes  of  burton  wood,  in  Tome  places,  which 
are  good  for  firing  :  however,  there  is  water  upon, 
thefe  barren  ifiands,  in  ponds  and  holes,  among 
the  rocks.  Some  other  of  thefe  ifiands  are  moftly 
plain,  and  low  •,  the  land  more  fertile,  and  produ¬ 
cing  trees  of  feveral  forts,  unknown  to  Europeans  ; 
particularly  Tome  of  the  weftermoft  ifiands,  which 
are  9  or  1  o  leagues  long,  and  6  or  7  broad  :  hav¬ 
ing  a  deep  and  black  mould,  that  produces  trees 
of  great  and  tall  bodies,  eipecially  mammee-trees, 
which  grow  here  in  extenfive  groves.  In  Tome  of 

thefe  larger  ifiands,  there  are  pleafant  rivers  and 
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there  are  brooks  of  good  water  on  feveral  of  the 
ie/Ter  iflands  :  but  they  all  abound  with  guanoes 
and  land  turtle,  or  tortoife  ;  the  former  beino-  fat, 
large,  and  tame  ;  and  the  latter  are  fo  numerous 
that  5  or  600  men  may  fubfift  on  them  alone  for 
feveral  months.  Some  of  thefe  land-turtle  are  1  ro 
or  200  lb.  weight  ;  and  fo  fweet,  that  no  pullet  eats 
more  pieafantly,  if  D ampler  is  to  be  credited.  There 
are  fome  green  fnakes  on  thefe  iflands  ;  and  great 
plenty  of  turtle-doves,  which  are  tame,  and  fome- 
what  lefs  than  a  pidgeon ;  but  good  meat,  and 
commonly  fat. 

There  ^are  good  wide  channels  between  thefe 
iflands,  fit  for  fliips  to  pafs ;  -and  fhoal  water,  in 
iome  places,  where  there  grows  plenty  of  turtle- 
grafs  j  therefore,  thefe  iflands  are  alfo  plentifully 
ftored  with  fea-turtle,  of  that  fort  which  is  called 
the  green-turtle  :  for  there  are  thefe  four  kinds  of 
fea-turtle  •,  the  trunk- turtle,  the  loggerhead,  the 
liawkroill,  and  the  green  turtle  *  the  latter  of 
v/lnch  |s  10  cafl£d  becaule  its  fhell  is  greener  than 
any  other,  but  extraordinary  thin,  and  ufed  only 
for  inlays.  One  of  thefe  green  turtle  will  generally 
weigh  from  2  to  300  lb.  their  backs  are  flat ;  their 
heads  round  and  final!  ;  being  the  fweetefl  of  all 
the  kinds  :  but  there  are  degrees  of  them,  both  in 
refped  to  their  fize  and  their  flefh.  Green  turtle 
live  on  grafs,  which  grows  in  the  fea,  from  3  to 
6  fathom  water,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  6  inches  long  :  but  the  turtle  of  thefe  Galla- 
Pago  iflands,  according  to  Damper ,  are  a  fort  of 
baftard  green  turtle  ;  for  their  fliell  is  thicker  than 
thole  in  the  Eaji  or  V/efi  Indies  ;  nor  is  their  flefh 
io  Iweet  and  wholfome.  Both  males  and  females 
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come  afhore  in  the  day  time,  and  lie  in  the  fun. 
Upon  thefe  iflands :  but,  in  other  places,  only  the 
females  go  afhore,  and  in  the  night,  to  lay  their 
eggs.  There  is  plenty  of  fait  in  thefe  iflands  ; 
and  the  fea  about  them  is  well  ftored  with  excel¬ 
lent  Hfh  :  but  there  are  alfo  abundance  of  fharks. 

These  iflands  were  difcovered,  and  defcribed, 
by  captain  Cowley ,  in  1684  ;  who  calls  them  by 
the  names  of \King  Charles's  ifland,  Crojfman' s  ifland, 
Bruttle' s  ifland,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle's  ifland, 
Narborough's  ifland,  Cowley's  Inchanted  ifland. 
King  James's  ifland.  Dean's  ifland,  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk's  ifland,  Daffigney's  ifland,  Albany  ifland,  Eu- 
refs's  ifland,  Bindos's  ifland,  Earl  of  Abingdon's 
ifland.  Lord  Wenman's  ifland,  and  Lord  Culpeper's 
ifland. 

The  air  of  thefe  iflands  is  temperate  enough, 
confidering  the  climate  •,  for  there  is  conftantly  a 
•frefh  fea-breeze  all  the  day,  and  cooling  refrefhing 
winds  in  the  night  :  therefore,  the  heat  is  not  fo 
violent  here,  as  in  molt  other  places  under  the 
equator.  The  rains  fall  in  November ,  December , 
and  January  \  wrhen  there  is  frequently  exceffive 
dark  tempeftuous  weather,  mixed  with  much 
thunder  and  lightening  :  fometimes,  before  and 
after  thefe  months,  there  are  moderate  refrefhing 
ihowers  :  but,  in  May ,  June ,  July,  and  Augujl ,  the 
weather  is  always  very  fair. 

2.  The  iflands  of  SOLOMON  are  a  clufter  of 
iflands,  fituated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  130 
and  140  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  and  between  7 
and  1 2  degrees  of  fouth  latitude.  They  were  ori¬ 
ginally  difcovered  by  Alvaro  de  Mendoza ,  under 
the  orders  of  the  licentiate  Lopez  Garcia  de  Caflro , 

in 
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in  1567  ;  which  was  then  efteemed  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  matter  :  but,  as  the  Spaniards  were  always 
flow  in  their  motions,  and,  befides,  were  under  a 
neceffity  of  waiting  for  orders  from  Europe, ,  it  was 
ten  yeai  s  before  they  made  any  farther  progrefs  : 
though,  when  they  were  preparing  to  undertake 
fuch  an  expedition,  as  they  flattered  themfelves 
would  have  put  them  in  pofleflion  of  a  new  Indies , 
they  received  directions  from  Spain  to  lay  afide  the 
defign  for  a  while  ;  and  to  fupprefs  all  papers, 
charts,  letters,  and  whatever  elfe  might  give  the 
leaft  light  into  the  nature  and  fltuation  of  thele 
iflands  ;  on  account  of  the  expedition  made  by  Sir 
Francis  Brake ,  who  adually  vifited  the  South  Seas 
in  1578.  As  foon  as  the  Spaniards  were  recovered 
from  this  fright,  and  were  in  a  condition  of  think¬ 
ing  of  fuch  matters  again,  the  project  of  difcover- 
ing  the  iflands  of  Solo?non  was  revived  :  but  was 
again  defeated,  before  it  could  be  put  into  execu¬ 
tion,  by  the  arrival  of  admiral  Cavendijh  in  the 
South  Seas ,  in  1 586.  However,  in  1595,  Don 
Alvaro  de  Miranda  was  fent  with  four  fhips  upon 
this. difcovery :  but,  though  they  could  not  find 
the  iflands  of  Solomon ,  they  found  other  iflands  near 
them,  of  equal,  or  greater,  value  ;  where  they  be¬ 
haved  lb  ill,  that  they  compelled  the  natives  to 
have  recourfe  to  arms,  by  whom  they  were  driven 
out,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  flielter  to  the  Philip - 
pines.  Ferdinand  de  Guiros  laboured  hard  to  o-et 
this  projeCl  refumed  in  1610  s  but  the  Spaniards 
have  not  applied  themfelves  to  it ;  fo  that  provi¬ 
dence  may  have  referved  the  difcovery  of  thefe 

iflands,  and  the  fquthern  unknown  continent,  for 
fome  other  nation. 
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These  illands  have  received  the  particular  names 
of,  James  IJland ,  St.  Chriftopher ,  Guadalcanal ,  Se~ 
fargo^  Bonavifta,  Rame  aux^  I/Ialaita^  IJabella ,  an(i 
Jefus  ;  befides  feveral  others,  which  have  received 
no  denomination.  They  are  reported  to  be  worth 
the  feeking  and  poffeiTmg ;  as  being  large,  and 
pleafant  j  with  excellent  ports,  and  great  quantities 
of  filver  :  yet,  in  the  (pace  of  188  years,  thefe 
valuable  countries  have  lcarce  been  feen,  and  never 
fettled  or  conquered.  It  is  true,  they  lie  at  a  great 
diftance,  between  the  continent  of  Peru ,  and  the 
Philippine  IJlands,  ;  which  has  induced  fome  perfons 
to  think  that  the  illands  of  Solomon  are  only  imagi¬ 
nary  :  but,  if  this  fort  of  fulpicion  had  been  pre¬ 
valent,  in  Portugal ,  or  Spain ,  when  the  firft  propo- 
fals  for  difcovery  were  made,  the  Europeans  might 
have  known  as  little  of  the  Eaft  or  IV eft  Indies ,  as 
they  now  underhand  of  thefe  illands  :  hnce  the 
reafons,  and  rumours,  upon  which  thefe  difcoveries 
were  undertaken,  were  certainly  lefs  clear  and  co¬ 
gent,  than  what  has  been,  or  may  be,  offered  in 
refped  to  the  illands  of  Solomon. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  Description  of  TERRA 
FIRMA,  and  GUIANA. 


Section  I. 

A  pa i  ticular  reprefentation  of  the  province  of 
TERRA  FIRMA  :  its  boundaries ,  extent , 
climate ,  and  foil.  The  difcovery  of  it ,  and  the 

fettlements  made  there ,  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
eight  fub-divifions ,  or  dijtritts,  of  this  country  ; 
•with  an  account  of  their  rivers ,  principal 

places  of  trade  ;  as  alfo  of  the  native  Indians,  the 
produce  of  the  country ,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
Spaniards. 

'“P  H  E  province  of  TERRA  FIRMA  is  a 
A  very  extenfive  country  ;  being  bounded  by 
part  of  RerUy  the  country  of  the  Amazons ,  and  part 
of  Guiana ,  on  the  fouth  ;  by  the  river  Oroonoko , 
which  feparates  it  from  Guiana ,  on  the  iouth-eaft ; 
by  the  or  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ,  on 

die  north  and  eaft ;  and  by  the  &#/£  Sea  on  the 
weff,  where  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  alfo  divides  it 
from  Mexico y  or  New  Spain.  It  extends  from 
about  6i°  20;  to  83  degrees  of  weff  longitude, 
and  from  one  degree  to  120  30'  of  north  latitude  ; 
being  about  1300  miles  long  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  about  750  broad  from  north  to  fouth  ;  but,  in 
feverft  peaces,  it  is  fo  much  pent  in  by  the  river 
Oroonokoy  that  it  is  not  half  that  breadth,  and  not 

above 
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above  180  miles  towards  the  mouth  of  the  fame 
river.  The  province  of  Guiana  is  fometimes  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  F 'err a  Firma ,  which  would  make  it 
of  a  much  greater  extent :  but  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  an  account  of  that  country  by  itfelf ;  becaufe 
it  is  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards . 

This  country,  like  that  01  Chili-,  was  divided 
into  many  governments,  and  the  people  into  feve- 
ral  tribes,  governed  by  their  reipeclive  caziques, 
or  princes.  It  was  firft  difcovered  by  Chrijlopher 
Columbus ,  in  his  third*  voyage  to  America,  in  1498  i 
whole  failors  called  it  New  Cajlile  •,  becaufe  molt 
of  them  were  natives  of  Old  Cajlile  in  Spain  :  it  af¬ 
terwards  obtained  the  name  of  the  Cajtilla  del  Oro , 
or  the  Golden  Cajlile  on  account  of  the  large 
quantities  of  that  metal,  which  were  found  there, 
and  particularly  in  the  diftrift  of  Uraba  :  but  at 
laft  it  recovered  the  name  firft  given  it  by  Co¬ 
lumbus,  of  Terra  Firma ,  or  Firm  Land. 

The  climate  cannot  be  called  either  pleafant  or 
healthful-,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  are  fcorched 
by  the  violent  heat  of  the  lun  in  one  part  of  the 
year,  and  flooded  with  continual  rains  in  the 
other.  The  foil  is  very  different :  for  there  is  a 
perfect  verdure  in  fome  places,  though  the  trees 
produce  little  or  no  fruit  j  but,  in  other  parts, 
there  is  fuch  a  great  plenty  of  all  things,  that  the 
inhabitants  have  two  harvefts,  and  their  meadowy 
feed  prodigious  multitudes  of  cattle.  The  moun¬ 
tains  abound  with  lions,  tigers,  and  many  othei 
kinds  of  wild  beafts.  There  are  abundance  of 
rivers  and  rivulets  but  fome  of  them  are  fo  far 
from  being  wholfome,  that  their  waters  are  dan¬ 
gerous. 


*  See  this  Volume,  p.  104. 
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gerous,  and  not  fit  to  be  drank.  There  were 
formerly  very  rich  mines  of  gold  in  this  province, 
which  are  now  almoft  exhaufted  ;  though  there 
are  ftill  Tome  remains  of  them,  as  well  as  fome 
filver  and  iron  mines,  that  have  been  fince  opened. 
There  v/as  once  a  very  rich  pearl  fifhery  on  the  fea 
coaft,  which  is  now  greatly  decayed.  But,  as  the 
difirids  of  this  country  are  fo  numerous,  it  will  be 
proper  to  reprefent  their  different  products,  and 

rivers,  under  their  refpe&ive  divifions,  as  alfo  the 
particular  nations  o P  Indians,  throughout  the  whole 
country. 

COLUMBUS  barely  difcovered  this  north  coaft 
of  South  America ,  from  .  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Oroonoko  in  the  eaft,  to  Porto  Bello  in  the  weft ; 
and,  though  he  went  on  ihore  in  feveral  parts,  he 
eftablifhed  no  fettlements  upon  the  coaft  *  Alonzo 
de  Ojeda ,  and  Americas  Vefputius ,  made  a  farther 
difcovery  of  the  northern  part  of  this  country,  in 
1499  :  they  were  immediately  followed  by  Peter 
Alonzo  Nino ,  Vincent  Tanez  Pinfon ,  James  de 
Lepe,  and  R oderic  de  Bajiidas ,  who  feverally  un¬ 
dertook  the  fame  expedition,  as  is  more  parti¬ 
cularly  reprefented  in  the  4th  chapter  of  the  ift. 
part  of  this  work. 

PASCO  NUNEZ  de  B  TLBOA,w  ho  attended  ge¬ 
neral  Encifo  in  an  expedition  from  Cuba ,  firft  fetded 
a  colony,  and  ereefted  a  fort,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  gulph  of  Darien ,  in  1 5 1  o.  He  afterwards 
took  the  command  from  Encifo ,  who  was  very 
unfortunate  in  this  expedition,  and  loft  feveral 
men  in  his  engagements  with  the  Indians.  Nunez 
then  cultivated  a  friendfhip  with  Careta ,  Ponca , 
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and  Comagre  ;  who  were  the  caziques,  or  princes, 
that  governed  the  country  of  Darien :  after  which, 
he  took  200  Spaniards ,  and  1000  Indians ,  to  pe¬ 
netrate  through  the  mountains,  and  difcover  the 
South-Sea ,  wherein  he  happily  fucceeded,  in  the 
year  1513;  when  he  made  a  fettlement,  near  the 
place  where  Panama  was  afterwards  fituated. 

In  this  expedition,  the  Spaniards  killed  a  great 
number  of  defencelefs  Indians  j  who,  at  firft,  took 
thefe  invaders  for  gods,  but  foon  looked  upon 
them  as  devils  *,  being  obliged  to  furrender  them- 
ielves  to  their  mercy,  or  expofe  themfelves  to 
their  cruelty.  Nunez  went  up  to  his  knees  in  the 
South-Sea ,  and  took  a  formal  poffeffion  of  it  for 
his  Catholic  majefty  :  after  which,  he  returned  to 
Darien ,  and  follicited  a  reinforcement  from  Spain, 
where  he  fent  a  great  part  of  the  gold  which  he 
acquired  from  the  Indians. 

Accordingly,  Peter  Arias ,  or  Pedr arias,  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  province,  and  fent  over 
with  1500  men:  being  accompanied  by  father 
John  Quevedo,  a  Francifcan  friar,  as  bifhop  of  the 
place,  with  feveral  other  monks  of  that  order,,  to 
inftruct  the  natives  in  the  chriftian  religion.  Nunez 
was  alfo  appointed  adelantado,  or  lieutenant  of  the 
South-Seas  ;  but  received  great  indignity  from  the 
governor,  who  plundered  the  country,  and  maf- 
facred  the  Indians  without  mercy.  However, 
ghievedo  interpofed  his  good  offices,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  generals ; 
and,  to  cement  their  friendffiip  the  ftronger,  Nu¬ 
nez  married  the  daughter  of  Arias  :  but  the  latter, 
foon  afterwards  put  his  fon-im-law  to  death,  in  a 
barbarous,  unexped^d,  and  unjuftffiable  manner, 
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at  a  time  when  he  was  undertaking  the  difcovery 
of  Peru  *. 

ARIAS ,  being  without  a  rival,  or  any  perfon  to 
check  his  cruelty,  ravaged  the  country,  from  lea 
to  fea,  in  a  terrible  manner.  He  reduced  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Veragua ,  and  Nicaragua  •,  built  Panama , 
Ncmbrede  Dios,  and  other  towns :  but  committed 
fuch  hoi  lid  depredations  on  the  Indians ,  that  he 
thought  proper  to  remove  to  his  acquifitions  in 
V eragua ,  where  he  imagined  himfelf  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  juftice,  and  was  never  mentioned 
afterwards  :  though  Bartholomew  de  Capas ,  bilhop 
of  Chiapo,  fays,  that  Arias,  and  his  llicceffors,  de¬ 
frayed  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  thoufand  peo¬ 
ple,  and  plundered  the  country  of  feveral  millions 
ox  gold  ;  but  fent  no  more  than  three  thoufand 
crowns  to  his  Catholic  majefty. 

The  reft  o i  Terra  Firma ,  from  Darien  to  the 
river  Oroonoko ,  was  fubdued  by  private  adventurers, 
at  their  own  expences  j  who  obtained  a  particular 
extent  of  country  from  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
ufed  the  natives  at  difcretion  ;  ravaging  and  plun- 
deiing  the  leveral  countries,  for  1500  miles  to«-e- 
ther  ^  and  murdering,  or  enflaving,  the  miferable 
inhabitants,  who  were  incapable  of  making  any 
confiderable  refiftance  againft  their  rapacious  inva¬ 
ders,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  depopula¬ 
ting  many  countries,  which  were  well  inhabited. 

It  was  the  office  allotted  for  the  biffiopo fChiapa, 
to  make  a  ftrift  enquiry  into  the  ufage  of  thefe  op- 
prefted  Indians  and  the  reverend  author  afterts. 
That  his  countrymen  were  not  contented  with 
barely  maflacreing  thefe  miferable  people :  but 

tortured 
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tortured  and  oppreffed  the  furvivors  with  fo  much 
inhumanity,  that  they  thought  death  was  more 
preferable  than  life,  under  fuch  an  inlupportable 
tyranny.  He  obferves,  That  the  Spaniards  carried 
two  millions  of  Indians  into  flavery,  from  the  coalts 
of  Guiana ,  and  New  Andalufia  ;  many  of  whom 
died  at  fea,  for  want  of  provifions,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  perilhed  in  the  mines :  befides,  many 
thoufands  more  were  deftroyed  in  the  pearl- filheries 
on  this  coaft,  by  being  compelled  to  dive  for  pearls  • 
beyond  their  ftrength  and  abilities.  That  the 
Dutch  and  German  adventurers,  who  were  only 
900  men,  brought  into  the  province  of  Venezuela , 
by  Ambrofe  Alfringer ,  deftroyed  upwards  of  four 
millions  of  fouls,  within  that  diftrid  ;  where  they 
put  the  caziques  to  moft  cruel  tortures,  to  make 
them  difeover  the  gold,  which  thefe  barbarous  in¬ 
vaders  fufpeded  they  had  concealed.  To  all  which 
he  adds,  That  thefe  adventurers  kept  packs  of 
great  maftiff  dogs,  on  purpofe  to  hunt  the  Indians > 
and  tear  them  to  pieces  :  That  it  was  a  common 
thing  to  kill  the  Indians  without  offence,  or  to  cut. 
off  their  hands  and  nofes  in  fport,  and  give  them- 
to  the  dogs  for  food  :  That  the  poor  natives 
frequently  fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  to 
fhelter  themfelves  from  the  rage  of  the  Spaniards , 
who  called  this  a  rebellion,  and  fent  their  dogs  out 
to  hunt  the  Indians ,  by  whom  they  were  torn  in. 
pieces  ^  or  ftaughtered  by  their  mafters,  and  thrown; 
by  hundreds  from  the  precipices  of  rocks.  Alb 
which  fads,  how  monftrous  foever,  appeared  to 
be  true,  by  the  teftimony  of  witneflfes,  on  the 
trial  of  feveral  caufes  in  the  courts  of  Spain ,  be¬ 
tween  the  feveral  adventurers,  who  had  diffentions 
concerning  the  limits  of  their  refpedive  provinces, 
Vol.  I.  F  f  *  the 
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the  diftribution  of  the  natives,  and  the  reft  of  the 
plunder  :  fo  that,  by  thefe  contefts,  the  truth  of 
fueh  barbarities  was  occaftonally  manifefted. 

However,  the  natives  of  this  part  of  America 
were  never  entirely  conquered  •,  and  never  will, 
in  all  human  probability  :  becaufe,  they  are  not 
only  a  brave  people,  but  they  alfo  entertain  the 
moft  inveterate  hate,  and  hereditary  averfion,  to 
the  Spaniards ;  which  has  feveral  times  induced 
them  to  aflift  the  Englijh  buccaneers  in  their  expe¬ 
ditions  :  though  it  is  not  to  be  expedted,  that 
thefe  Indians  would  contribute  a  great  deal  to¬ 
wards  the  abfolute  conqueft  of  thefe  parts  from  the 
Spaniards ;  becaufe  they  are  not  very  potent,  or 
numerous :  befides,  they  are  of  an  inconftant  dif- 
pofition ;  and,  in  reality,  not  cordially  affedted 
to  any  Europeans « 

This  country,  is  fubdivided  into  the  following 
provinces,  or  diftridts:  i .POPATAN.  2. TERRA 
FIRMA  Proper ,  or  the  IJihmusof  Darien.  3.  EAR¬ 
TH  AGEN  A.  4.  SANTA  MARTHA.  5.  RIO 
de  la  HACHA.  6.  VENEZUELA.  7.  NEW 
GRANADA .  And,  8.  NEW  ANDALUSIA. 

I.  The  province  of  POPATAN  is  bounded  by 
Peru  on  the  fouth  by  part  of  the  country  of  the 
Amazons ,  Guiana ,  and  New  Granada ,  on  the  eaft  * 
by  Carthagena ,  on  the  north  ;  with  the  South- 
Sea \  and  part  of  Terra  Firma ,  on  the  weft :  being, 
about  400  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  about  300  in  breadth  from  weft  to  eaft.  It  is? 
feparated  from  Peru,  and  the  country  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  by  a  part  of  the  Andes,  which  fend  out  feve¬ 
ral  branches,  or  ridges;  from  whence  many  rivers 
defcend,  and  feveral  deep  vallies  are  formed.  The 
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Country  Is  partly  mountainous,  and  partly  plain  ; 
which  occafions  a  variety  of  weather  ;  fome  places 
being  very  hot,  and  others  cold ;  fome  healthy, 
and  others  unwholfome  ;  fome  very  wet,  and  others 
dry  :  however,  the  foil,  wherever  it  is  cultivated, 
appears  to  be  rich  and  fruitful :  but  the  country  is 
far  from  being  thoroughly  fettled. 

The  rivers  of  Santa  Martha ,  and  Magdalena ; 
run  through  this  province ;  the  former  of  which 
rifes  in  a  valley,  near  the  mountains,  about  25 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  city  of  Popayan ;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  its  fource  in  the  province  of  Quito,  near  the 
equator :  they  both  receive  feveral  inferior  rivers j 
•tvhich  render  them  very  broad  ;  and  they  run  pa-> 
rallel  to  each  other  for  many  leagues :  but  their 
dreams  are  united,  n£ar  the  town  of  ’Tafnalame^uej 
in  nine  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  after  which, 
the  river  runs  directly  northwards,  and  falls  into 
the  north  fea,  between  the  towns  of  Carthagena , 
and  Santa  Martha.  The  chief  rivers  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,  that  fall  into  the  South-Sea ,  are  1 .  Bona - 
• ventura ,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains,  runs  wed- 
ward,  and  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  in 
4  degrees  15  minutes  of  north  latitude.  2.  The 
Tcmaco,  which  rifes  in  the  fame  mountains,  and 
runs  parallel  to  the  former;  falling  into  the  South- 
Sea  in  2  degrees  of  north  latitude.  And,  3.  the 
river  of  St *  Jago,  which  falls  into  the  fea,  near  the 
promontory  of  Manglares ,  about  20  leagues  fouth 
of  the  T omaco.  But,  as  it  rains  near  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  year,  in  fome  parts  of  this  province, 
there  are  alfo  feveral  other  little  dreams,  which 
fall  from  the  mountains  into  the  South-Sea ,  whofe 
fands  afford  a  great  deal  of  gold  dud  5  and  there 
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are  mines  of  gold  in  the  mountains ;  which  in-" 
duced  the  Spaniards  to  build  towns,  and  refide 
there  •,  notwith  Handing,  it  is  very  uncomfortable 
to  live  fo  near  the  equator,  where  the  heat  and 
rains  are  extremely  unhealthy  and  troublefome. 

Most  of  the  trees,  herbs,  and  flowers,  that 
grow  in  any  part  of  America ,  are  to  be  found  in 
Popayan ;  particularly  cotton  trees,  cedars,  red 
wood,  and  trees  that  yield  the  balfam  of  Tolu.  Be- 
fides  the  mines  of  gold,  there  are  alfo  precious 
Hones  frequently  found  here,  fuch  as  jafper,  chal¬ 
cedony,  and  various  kinds  of  agates. 

The  Spaniards  have  made  fome  fettlements  in 
the  low  parts  of  this  country  :  but  the  mountains 
are  inhabited  by  the  Indians ,  who  are  a  brave  peo¬ 
ple,  and  retain  their  freedom,  like  the  Chilefians  ; 
though  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  the  Spanijh 
dominions.  However,  the  Spaniards  carry  on  a 
trade  with  thefe  Indians ,  by  the  intercourfe  of  thofe 
whom  they  have  converted  :  the  principal  mer¬ 
chandizes  brought  there  by  the  Spaniards ,  being 
wine,  cinnamon  of  Be  los  Quixos,  iron,  copper ; 
feveral  forts  of  filk  and  woollen  Huffs  made  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  gold,  filver,  and  thread  lace^  with  great 
quantities  of  mercery  goods ;  on  which  they  gain  five 
hundred  per  cent,  though  the  natives  never  make 
exchanges  according  to  the  real  value  of  things  ; 
hut  according  to  the  pleafure  they  take  in  the  pof- 
leflion  of  them,  or  the  occafion  they  have  for  fuch 
commodities. 

The  moH  confiderable  places  in  this  province, 
are  i.  Popayan  ;  2.  Pajlo 3.  St.  Sebafiian  de  la 
Plata ;  4.  St.  Vincent  de  la  Pazes  ;  5.  Agreda ;  6 . 
Santa  Fe  d'Antiochia  5  and,  7 .  Bonaventura. 

1.  The 
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The  city  of  POP  AY  AN  is  the  capital  of 
this  province,  which  gives  name  to  it ;  being  iitua-^ 
ted  in  740  35'  of  weft  longitude,  and  2°  40'  of 
north  latitude,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Magda¬ 
lena.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  who  is  fufrragan  to 
the  archbifhop  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  in  NewG?  anda, 
from  which  city  it  is  about  1 1 5  miles,  diftant  to 
the  fouth-weft  :  and  it  is  the  refidence  of  the  Leu-r 
tenant-general  for  the  province.  The  town  is 
large,  but  has  few  Spanijh  inhabitants  ;  fe  that  it 
is  filled  with  creolians  and  Indians ,  who  live  bo  to 
plentifully  and  pleafantly,  except  when  they  are 
in  danger  of  an  invafion  from  the  uncon queied 
Indians. 

2.  PASTO ,  or  St.  Juan  de  Pap,  is  feated  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  called  Atris,  watered  by  a  fine 
river,  and  feveral  brooks,  about  1 1 7  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  the  city  of  Popayan.  The  Spaniay  ds  have 
feme  confiderable  farms  in  this  valley,  where  they 
have  many  fugar  plantations  j  and  feed  abundance 
of  cattle  in  the  favannahs  :  they  alfo  few  maize, 
and  wheat,  along  the  banks  of  the  river :  for  the 
climate  is  very  temperate,  being  even  colder  in 
fummer,  than  in  winter ;  fo  that  they  diftinguilh 
the  feafons  here,  by  calling  the  dry  leafon  fum¬ 
mer,  and  the  wet  feafon  winter. 

3.  St.  SEP  ASPI AN  de  la  PLAP A  is  about  6q 
miles  north  eaft  of  the  city  of  Popayan  being  fitua- 
ted  in  a  large  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Galls, 
which  falls  into  the  Magdalena.  It  has  feveral  filver 
mines  in  its  territory,  on  which  account  it  is  called 
De  la  Plata ,  or  of  Silver  :  but  the  town  is  fubjedt 
to  earthquakes. 
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4.  St.  VINCENT  de  la  FAZES  is  2 5  miles  eaft 
of  St.  Sebajlian ,  and  feems  to  be  the  fame  place 
which  is  called  Onda ,  by  Martiniere ;  who  fays, 
it  is  a  fmall  port  on  the  river  Magdelana ,  where 
the  canoes,  that  come  from  Carthagena  and  Santa 
Martha,,  unload  their  merchandizes. 

S%  AG  RED  A,  called  alfo  Malaga  by  the  Spar 
Wards,  is  about  55  miles  eaft  from  the  South-Sea a 
and  J53  weft  of  the  city  of  Popayan ;  having  fome 
gold  mines  in  its  neighbourhood  :  but  it  is  a  final! 
town,  and  thinly  inhabited. 

6.  SANTA  EE  N  A  NT  IOC  HI  A  is  the  moft 
northern  town  of  all  this  province;  being  fituated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Santa  Martha ,  near  the 
border  of  the  province  of  Carthagena ,  200  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Popayan  ;  and  is  the  capital  of 
a  government,  called  the  audience  of  Santa  Fe,  to 
which  the  name  ol  Antiochia ,  or  Antioquia ,  was 
added,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota ,■ 
In  New  Granada. 

7.  BON  AVENTURA  is  a  port  town,  and  the 
general  ftaple  for  all  the  fouthern  part  of  Terra 
Firma  ;  fituated  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  of 
the  fame  name,  in  30  30'  of  north  latitude  ;  be¬ 
ing  inhabited  by  a  few  Spanijh  families,  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  merchandizes  brought  here  from  Mexico , 
and  fend  them  to  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  difficult  to  find,  and 
the  town  is  very  unwholfome  ;  becaufe  the  adjacent 
country  is  furrounded  with  high  mountains,  where 
it  rains  almoft  inceflantly.  Coreal  fays,  that  the 
Spaniards  have  built  a  fort  in  this  bay,  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  coaft  on  that  fide,  and  to  awe  the 
neighbouring  Indians :  it  is  defended  by  four  baf- 
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tions,  on  which  they  have  planted  a  few  guns : 
but  the  garrifon  is  weak,  and  ill  fupphed  with 
ammunition ;  though  the  bay  might  eafi  y  e 

rendered  inacceffible.  _  ... 

As  the  northern  frontier  of  this  province  joins 
the  ifthmus  of  Darien ,  which  is  alfo  inhabited  by 
free  Indians,  the  Spaniards  have  been  extremely  ap- 
p  rehen  five  that  the  Englijh  would  make  iome  at¬ 
tempt  this  way,  and  thereby  fecure  to  themfelves 
a  fettlement  on  both  Teas  :  but  this  could  not  be 
undertaken,  without  a  large  body  of  land  forces, 
much  hazard,  great  expences,  and  extraordinary 

difficulty. 

II.  TERRA  FIRM  A  proper ,  is  that  country 
which  lies  between  the  gulph  of  Darien ,  and  Mexico , 
or  New  Spain ,  along  the  coafts  of  the  north  and 
South-Seas  :  being  that  narrow  neck  of  land  whicn 
joins  South  and  North- America  together :  though 
it  is  called  by  fome  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  ;  and  by 
others  the  ifthmus  of  Panama,  or  of  America .  The 
moft  exaft  boundary  of  this  province,  on  the 
weft,  according  to  Wafer,  is  a  line  drawn  from  the 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chagre ,  on  the  Aorth- 
Sea,  to  the  town  of  Nata  on  the  South-Sea  :  and 
the*  trueft  eaftern  boundary  is  a  line  drawn  from 
point  Garachina ,  or  the  fouth  pait  of  the  gu  pi 
of  Saint  Michael ,  ciireftly  eaft  to  the  neareft  part 
of  the  great  river  oiDarum.  It  extends,  in  the  form 
of  a  bow  or  crefcent,  about  the  noble  bay  of  Pana¬ 
ma  *,  being  about  300  miles  long,  and  60  broad 
from  fea  to  fea.  It  is  fituated  between  83  and 
S7°  20'  of  weft  longitude,  and  beeween  8  and  10 
decrees  of  north  latitude  :  bounded  by  the  North- 
fra  on  the  north  •,  by  the  gulph,  or  river  ot  Da- 
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rien ,  which  feparates  it  from  the  province  of 
Carthagena ,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Popayan ,  and  the 
South-Sea ,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  fame  fea,  and 
the  province  of  V eragua ,  on  the  weft.  This  fitua- 
tion,  both  on  the  North  and  South-Seas ,  as  alfo  on 
the  confines  of  North  and  South  America ;  together 
with  the  gold  mines,  gold  fands,  and  pearls, 
with  which  this  province,  and  the  adjacent  feas  are 
replemfhed,  render  it  invaluable,  and  make  it  the 
darling  objed  of  all  enterprizing  people ;  efpecially, 
confidering  that  this  is  the  narroweft  land  that 
disjoins  the  South-Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
as  alio  how  very  great  the  compafs  is  that  muft  be 
fetched  from  one  ftiore  to  the  other  by  fea. 

7  he  land  of  this  province  is  almoft  every  where 
of  an  unequal  furface,  diftinguilhed  with  hills  and 
vallies  j  of  great  variety,  for  height,  depth,  and 
extent.  The  vallies  are  generally  watered  with 
rivers,  brooks,  *  and  perennial  fprings,  fome  of 
which  fall  into  the  North ,  and  others  into  the 
South-Sea  :  moft  of  them  taking  their  rife  from  a 
ridge,  or  chain,  of  hills  higher  than  the  reft,  run¬ 
ning  the  length  of  the  ifthmus,  and  in  a  manner 
parallel  to  the  ftiore,  about  io  or  15  miles  diftant 
trom  the  North-Sea ,  of  which  there  is  a  fair  and 
clear  view  from  this  main  ridge  ;  though  the  South- 
Sea  cannot  be  difcovered  from  any  part  of  thefe 
mountains :  becaufe,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
main  ridge,  there  are  either  no  hills  at  all,  or  fuch 
as  are  rather  gentle  declivities,  than  diftinft  hills  : 
but  the  country  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ridge,  is 
intermixed  with  confiderable  hills,  cloathed^with 
tall  v/oods,  that  greatly  incommode  the  profpetf; 
which  would  otherwife  be  of  the  South-Sea.  The 
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country,  on  the  north- fide  of  thefe  mountains,  is 
fo  much  covered  with  woods,  that  it  appears  like 
one  continued  forreft  :  nor  is  the  main  ridge  every 
where  carried  on  with  a  difeontinued  fummit ;  but 
is  rather  a  chain  of  feparate  hills ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  has  feveral  large  vallies  disjoining  the  par¬ 
ticular  eminences,  that  compofe  its  length  :  and 
thefe  vallies  not  only  make  the  ridge  more  ufeful 
and  habitable  •,  but  fome  of  them  are  fo  deep  in 
their  defeent,  as  to  admit  a  pafiage  for  rivers. 

This  province,  being  very  narrow,  and  lying 
between  two  great  oceans,  is  obferved  to  have  more 
wet  weather  than  any  other  place  within  the  torrid 
zone.  The  rains  ufually  begin  in  April  or  May  : 
they  are  very  heavy  in  ‘June ,  July ,  and  Augujl ; 
when  it  is  alfo  extremely  hot,  if  the  fun  happens 
to  Ihine ;  becaufe,  at  this  time,  there  are  no  breezes 
to  cool  the  air.  The  rains  begin  to  abate  in 
September  :  but  it  is  November ,  or  December ,  and 
fometimes  January ,  before  the  fair  feafon  returns  : 
fo  that  the  country  is  very  wet  for  two  thirds,  if 
not  for  three  quarters,  of  the  year  :  but,  in  the 
wettefl:  feafon,  there  are  now  and  then  fome  fair 
days,  with  only  a  tornado,  or  thunder-fhower. 
The  floods,  and  torrents,  caufed  by  thefe  rains, 
frequently  bear  down  trees,  which  dam  up  the 
rivers,  and  occafion  all  the  adjacent  country  to  be 
overflowed  :  but  the  coolefi:  time  of  the  year  is  after 
the  rains,  about  Chriftmas,  when  the  fair  weather 
approaches. 

The  principal  rivers,  that  fall  into  the  North 
Sea ,  are,  1.  The  river,  or  gulph,  of  Darien  ;  which 
is  the  eaftern  boundary  of  this  province  :  it  rifes 
in  the  fouth,  and  runs  dire&ly  north,  upwards  ol 
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i  oo  miles  ;  falling  into  the  North  Sea ,  near  Golden 
JJland  :  it  is  between  6  and  7  leagues  wide  at  the 
mouth  ;  but  has  not  above  6  foot  water  in  a  fpring- 
tide  :  however,  it  is  navigable  about  80  miles  ; 
though  very  little  traffic  is  carried  on  there,  becaufe 
no  veflels  can  get  over  the  bar.  2.  The  river  of 
Conception  rifes  about  the  middle  of  the  great 
ridge  of  mountains,  runs  precipitately  to  the  north- 
weft,  and  falls  into  the  North-Sea ,  oppofite  to  La 
Sound's  Key ,  which  is  one  of  the  Samballoe  iflands  : 
it  is  pretty  broad,  and  makes  a  good  appearance  at 
the  mouth;  but  has  alfo  a  bar,  that  prevents  any 
ffiips  of  burthen  from  getting  in  :  though  there  is 
fine  riding  in  the  channel,  at  the  mouth  of  this  ri¬ 
ver,  between  the  iflands  and  continent,  which  form 
a  tolerable  harbour.  3.  The  Chagre ,  which  is 
more  frequented  by  navigators,  than  any  other  ri¬ 
ver  of  this  province,  and  rifes  not  far  from  Pana¬ 
ma  ;  it  takes  a  north  weft  courfe,runs  through  very 
deep  winding  vallies,  and  falls  into  the  North- 
Sea ,  about  10  leagues  weft  of  Porto  Bello  :  fo  that 
all  the  merchandizes,  fent  from  Panama  to  Porto 
Bello  for  the  galleons,  are  embarked  upon  this  ri¬ 
ver  ;  except  the  gold  and  filver,  which  are  carried 
direftly  over  land,  upon  the  backs  of  mules,  to 
Porto  Bello. 

And  the  mo  ft  conflderable  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  South-Sea ,  are,  1.  The  Santa  Maria ,  or  St. 
Mary's,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  on  the  north- 
eaft  part  of  the  province,  runs  to  the  eaftward,  and 
falls  into  the  gulph  of  Stl  Michael's ,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  bay  of  Panama :  it  is  tolerably  large, 
and  navigable:  but  is  moft  conflderable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  proximity  to  the  gold  mines ;  and  for 
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the  rivulets  which  fall  into  it,  in  whole  fands  are 
found  abundance  of  gold  *  particularly  in  one, 
called  the  Golden  River ,  from  whence  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  in  fome  feafons,  have  carried  off  18  or  20 
thoufand  pounds  weight  of  pure  gold.  2.  The 
Congo,  rifes  in  the  eaft  part  of  this  province,  and 
runs  to  the  fouth-weft,  almoft  parallel  to  the  river 
of  Santa  Maria  •,  falling  to  northward  of  it,  into 
the  fame  gulph  of  Saint  Michael :  there  are  feve- 
ral  fmall  ftreams  that  fall  into  this  river,  both  on 
the  eaft  and  weft ;  which  render  it  navigable  for 
great  veffels  within  the  bar  *,  but  it  is  fo  fhallow  at 
the  mouth,  that  the  entrance  is  to  be  made  with 
great  difficulty.  3.  The  Cheapo ,  which  riles  in 
the  mountains  near  the  North-Sea,  bends  its  couife 
weftwards,  and  then  turns  to  tne  foutn;  i.alling  in¬ 
to  the  bay  of  Panama ,  feven  leagues  to  tne  weft- 
ward  of  that  city  :  it  runs  a  long  courfe,  and  is 
navigable  a  great  way  ;  but  has  the  fame  misfor¬ 
tune  as  the  others,  to  have  a  bar  at  the  mouth, 
which  hinders  the  entrance  of  large  ffiips. 

Both  the  northern  and  fouthern  coafts  are  well 
watered  with  other  inferior  rivers  :  belides,  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  oceans  fall  in  at  once  upon  the  fhore  ; 
but  are  intercepted  by  a  great  many  valuable 
jflands,  that  lie  fcattered  along  each  coaft. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  province,  are,  1. 
Panama  •,  2.  Lavelia  5  3.  Nat  a  4.  Cheapo  •,  5, 
Schucadero  and  6.  Santa  Maria,  on  the  South-Sea: 
7.  Porto  Bello 8.  'Vent a  de  Cruz  and,  9.  Con¬ 
ception,  on  the  North-Sea. 

1.  The  city  of  PANAMA,  or  New  Panama,  is 

fituated  upon  the  fineft  and  moft  capacious  bay  of  the 

South-Sea,  in  80  deg.  of  weft  longitude,  and  90  of 

north 
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north  latitude.  It  is.  well  built,  with  brick  and 
ilone,  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon  5  being  furround- 
ed  by  a  ftone  wall,  fortified  with  baftions,  and 
other  works,  planted  with  great  guns,  both  to¬ 
wards  the  lea  and  land.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop, 
fuffragan  to  the  archbilhop  of  Lima  ?  and  contains 
upwards  of  fix  thoufand  houfes,  eight  parifh 
churches,  befides  the  cathedral,  thirty  chapels,  and 
feveral  monafteries  and  nunneries  :  fo  that  it  is  a 
llourilhing  city,  and  the  refidence  of  the  prefident : 
but  it  is  moil  confiderable  on  account  of  the  trea- 
lures  of  gold  and  filver,  and  the  rich  merchandizes 
of  Peru?  which  are  lodged  in  the  magazines  of 
Panama ,  till  they  are  fent  to  Europe?  as  well  as  the 
merchandizes  lent  over  by  the  galleons  from 
Spain?  to  be  tranlported  to  the  feveral  cities  and 
provinces  of  Peru  and  Chili. 

The  chief  advantage  that  the  new  town  has 
above  the  old  one,  is  an  excellent  road  for  fmall 
ihips,  as  good  as  a  harbour ;  being  fheltered  by 
the  neighbouring  illands  of  P erica?  which  are  three 
final!  rocky  places,  lying  in  a  row,  parallel  to  the 
more,  two  leagues  from  the  town,  and  where  the 
fleet  from  Lima  rides  at  anchor ;  for  there  is  very 
good  anchoring  between  thofe  illands,  at  a  good 
diflance  from  the  town  ;  but  there  is  a  ihoal  be¬ 
tween  the  road  and  the  town,  which  large  ihips 
cannot  get  over. 

The  bay  or  Panama  is  remarkable  for  feveral 
navigable  rivers  that  run  into  it,  fome  of  which 
are  very  rich  in  gold  :  and  it  is  fprinkled  with  fe* 
veral  finall  illands,  which  are  as  pleafantto  a  fpec- 
tator,  as  profitable  to  the  proprietors.  The  coun¬ 
ty  on  the  land-fide  is  full  of  finall  hills,  verdant 

vallies. 
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vallies,  and  fine  groves  of  trees,  which  appear 
like  i Hands  in  the  favannahs,  where  there  is  a  fine 
fir y  champain  country,  little  fubjed  either  to  fogs 
or  mills.  The  rainy  feafon  continues  here  from 
May  to  November :  but  the  rains  are  not  fo  heavy 
as  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ifthmus,  though  they 
are  very  unwTholfome  to  ftrangers. 

The  merchants  of  Panama  are  generally  very 
rich,  and  the  port  is  never  without  a  confiderabie 
number  of  fhips  in  it  ■,  becaufe  it  is  the  grand 
center  of  commerce  from  Peru  and  Chili :  befides, 
there  is  an  armadilla,  or  a  fquadron  of  fmall  men 
of  war,  commonly  either  before  the  town,  or  crui- 
fing  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Old  Panama  flood  about  four  miles  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  this  city,  and  was  deftroyed  by  the  Eng- 
Ufh  buccaneers,  commanded  by  captain  Morgan s 
in  1670,  who  loaded  two  hundred  beafts  with  the 
treafure  he  acquired  in  plundering  the  city,  and 
returned  with  400,000  pieces  of  eight,  or  71,666/. 
llerling  to  Jamaica ,  where  he  received  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  knighthood,  from  king  Charles  II.  for  his 
conduft  and  bravery ;  though,  like  the  glorious 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh ,  he  was  afterwards  imprifoned 
in  the  tower  of  London ,  as  a  facrifice  to  the  refent- 
ment  of  the-  Spanipj  mini  fir  y . 

Sir  Henry  Morgan ,  when  he  undertook  the  ex¬ 
pedition  again!!  Panama ,  began  with  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  caftle  of  Chagre ,  which,  ftood  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  upon  the 
North-Sea.  He  left  500  men  to  garrifon  the  caftle, 
500  more  to  take  care  of  the  fleet,  and  then  em¬ 
barked  1200  feleaed  fellows  on  board  fuch  boats 
and  canoes  as  he  had  in  the  river,  which  he  foon 

found 
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found  impaffable  for  large  veflels,  and  therefore 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  great  boats  and  artillery 
behind  him,  under  a  guard,  advancing  only  with 
the  canoes  and  imall  boats  j  lome  of  his  people 
going  by  land,  and  others  by  water,  who  fuflered 
intolerable  hardfhips  for  want  of  provifions.  How-1 
ever,  after  a  laborious  march  of  fix  days,  they  ar- 
rived  jitVenta  de  Cruz ,  where  the  Spaniards  of 
Panama  embark  their  goods  on  the  river  Chagrey 
for  Porto  Bello ,  and  continued  their  march  over 
land  ;  being  incommoded  by  feveral  parties  of 
Spanijh  Indians ,  as  alfo  by  feveral  intermediate  mo* 
raffes,  and  the  heavy  rains  that  fell  at  this  feafon. 
The  buccaneers  were  met  by  the  governor  of  Pa - 
nama,  with  four  regiments  of  foot,  and  two  fqua- 
drons  of  liorfe  :  but  the  Spaniards  were  defeated* 
with  the  lois  of  600  men  ;  after  which,  the  bucca- 
fleers  prefled  towards  the  city,  fcaled  the  walls* 
and  became  mailers  of  the  place,  without  making 
the  lealt  breach,  and  without  any  artillery.  The 
town  was  fet  on  fire,  and  plundered  :  after  which, 
the  buccaneers  returned  to  Vent  a  de  Cruz ,  and 
conveyed  their  plunder  down  the  river  to  the  caftle 
of  Chagre ,  where  they  blew  up  the  fortifications. 

Notwithstanding  the  feeble  condition  to 
which  commodore  Anfon  was  reduced,  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Juan  Fernandes  *,  he  had  firft  determined 
in  himfelf  to  touch  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pana- 
fna'>  an^ to  get  fome  correspondence  over  land  with 
the  fleet  commanded  by  admiral  Vernon  ;  for, 
when  the  commodore  departed  from  England, ,  he 
left  ^  a  large  force  at  Portfmouth ,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fent  to  the  IVejl- Indie sy  to  be  em¬ 
ployed 

?  See  this  "Volume,  p.  256,  and  266. 
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ployed  on  an  expedition  againft  fome  of  the  Spa- 
nijh  fettlements.  Commodore  Anfon  was  therefore 
of  opinion,  that  this  expedition  had  fucceeded,  and 
that  Porto  Bello  might  be  then  garrifoned  by  Bri¬ 
tijh  troops ;  in  which  conjecture  the  commodore 
was  right  :  for  admiral  Vernon  took  Porto  Belloy 
on  the  2 2d  of  November  1739  •,  and  Mr.  Anfon 
continued  at  Juan  Fernandes  till  the  1 9th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1741  •  on  which  furmife,  tne  commodore 
hoped,  that,  on  his  arrival  at  the  ifthmus,  he 
fhould  procure  an  intercourfe  with  his  countrymen 
on  the  other  fide,  either  by  the  Indians  who  were 
greatly  difpofed  in  favour  or  the  F?iglijh ,  01  even 
by  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  fome  01  wnom  might 
be  induced  to  carry  on  this  intelligence  for  proper 
rewards  ;  which,  after  it  was  once  begun,  might 
be  continued  with  very  little  difficulty  :  fo  that 
Mr.  Anfon  flattered  himfelf,  that  he  might,  by  this 
means,  have  received  a  reinforcement  of  men  from 
the  other  fide  ;  and  that,  by  fettling  a  prudent 
plan  of  operations  with  the  Englifo  commandeis 
in  the  fVeJl-Indies ,  he  might  have  even  taken  Pa¬ 
nama  itfelf  •,  which  would  have  given  the  poflefiion 
of  that  ifthmus  to  the  Britijb  nation  *  whereby  the 
Britijh  government  would,  in  effect,  have  been  maf- 
ters  of  all  the  treafures  of  Peru  •,  and  would  have  had 
in  their  hands  an  equivalent  for  any  demands  which 
they  might  have  been  induced  to  make  to  either 
of  the  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  indeed, 
had  the  fuccefsof  the  Britijh  force  in  the  IVeft- In¬ 
dies,  been  anfwerable  to  the  general  expectation, 
thefe  views  would  have  been  extremely  prudent 
and  reafo liable :  but  the  commodore,  on  examining 
the  papers  which  were  found  on  board  the  Carmeio 
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prize,  learnt  that  the  attempt  againft  Carthagena 
had  failed  ;  and  that  there  was  no  probability  of 
the  Britifh  fleet,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  en¬ 
gaging  in  any  new  enterprize,  that  would  at  all 
facilitate  this  plan  :  therefore,  Mr.  Anfon  gave 
over  all  hopes  of  being  re-inforced  acrofs  the  ifth- 
nuis,  and  confequently  had  no  inducement  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Panama ,  as  he  was  incapable  of  attack¬ 
ing  tne  place  ;  befides,  by  this  time,  there  was 
great  reafon  to  believe  that  there  was  a  General 
embargo  on  all  the  coaft. 

After  the  retreat  of  general  Wentworth  from 
the  unfuccefsful  expedition  againft  St.  Jago,  in  the 
lfiand  of  Cuba,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1741  ;  it  was  propofed  to  the  council  of  war  held 
at  Jamaica ,  at  which  were  prefent  vice-admiral 
Vernon,  general  Wentworth,  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle 
brigadier-general  Guife,  and  governor  Trelawney, 
to  make  an  attempt  either  upon  Guatimala,  or 
Panama  :  but  the  latter  was  agreed  upon,  and  im¬ 
mediately  put  into  execution  ;  it  being  alfo  agreed 
to  convey  the  troops  and  artillery  up  the  Chagre 
to  Cruzes.  1  he  fleet  confifted  of  eight  fail  of  the 
line  ;  with  three  fire-fhips,  and  two  hofpital-lhips  : 
the  traniports  were  about  forty  fail,  having  on 
board  3000  land  forces,  and  5oo  negroes.  Admi- 
ra \  Vernon  failed  diredly  into  the  harbour  of  Porta 
Bello,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1742,  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  fending  the  troops  up  the  river  Cafcahal : 
he  met  with  no  oppofition  ;  though  the  governor 
of  fV/o  Bello  had  three  companies  of  Spanijh 
Joldiers,  and  two  companies  of  mulattoes  and  ne¬ 
groes,  who  abandoned  the  town  ;  and  the  magif- 
tracy  fent  deputies  to  the  admiral,  to  defire  pro¬ 
tection 
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fcection  for  their  perfons  and  effects,  which  was 
formally  and  readily  granted.  But,  on  the  30th, 
it  was  determined,  in  a  council  of  war,  among  the 
land  officers,  “  that,  at  this  conjundure,  an  attempt 
“  on  Panama  was  not  confiftent  with  his  majefty’s 
“  fervice,  and  ffiould  therefore  be  laid  afide 
upon  which,  the  whole  armament  returned  to  Ja¬ 
maica though  admiral  Vernon  was  of  opinion, 
that  Iefs  than  1 500  men  wmuld  have  been  fufficient 
for  the  enterprize  againft  Panama ,  which  had  been 
formerly  taken,  by  Sir  Henry  Morgan ,  with  a  lefs 
force,  who  marched  over  the  ifthmus,  and  got 
pofleffion  of  the  town  with  little  difficulty  :  but 
the  fea  officers  concluded,  that  the  land  officers 
had  no  intention  of  going  to  Panama ,  even  before 
they  arrived  at  Porto  Bello , 

2.  LAVELIA-,  is  a  pretty  large  town,  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  on  the  north-fide  of  the  bay  of 
Panama ,  about  1 8  miles  from  the  fea. 

3.  NAPA ,  is  a  port  town,  fituated  in  a  plain,  on 
the  weft-flde  of  the  bay  of  Panama ,  and  about  jq 
miles  fouth-weft  of  the  city  of  the  fame  name  :  but 
this  town,  and  fome  others  on  the  fame  coaft,  are 
only  remarkable  for  their  breed  of  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry,  as  alfo  for  their  planting  of  maize,  pur- 
polely  for  the  fupport  of  Panama ,  which  is  chiefly 
Supplied  with  proviflons  from  other  towns,  and  the 
iflands  in  the  gulph, 

4.  CHEAPO p  is  a  fmall  town,  fituated  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  about  18  miles  from  the 
fea,  and  25  north-eafl;  of  Panama , 

5.  SCHIJCADERO ,  is  alfo  a  fmall  town,  on 
the  north-fide  of  the  river  Santa  Maria ,  in  a  good 
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dry  foil,  and  open  to  the  gulph  of  St.  Michael ,  from 
whence  it  is  refrefhed  by  the  fea-breezes. 

6.  SANTA  MARIA ,  is  fituated  1 8  miles  from- 
the  fea,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  to  which  it 
communicates  its  name,  about  go  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Panama  ;  being  confiderable  on  account  of  the 
gold  mines  in  its  neighbourhood  :  but  it  has  been 
frequently  plundered  by  privateers,  and  buccaneers. 

y.  PORTO  BELLO,  is  fituated  in  the  cod  of 
a  bay  of  the  North  Sea ,  in  82  degrees  of  weft 
longitude,  and  g°  35'  of  north  latitude ;  about 
70  miles  north  of  Panama ,  and  300  weft  of  Car - 
thagena  *,  having  this  name  given  to  it  by  Colum¬ 
bus ,  on  account  of  the  fecurity  of  its  harbour. 
The  town  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  bend¬ 
ing  with  the  fhore  like  a  half  moon  :  it  is  long  and 
narrow,  containing  about  500  houfes,  two  churches, 
a  treafury,  cuftom-houfe,  and  exchange  :  having 
two  principal  ftreets,  befides  thofe  that  go  acrols  ; 
with  a  fmall  parade  about  the  middle  of  it,  fur- 
rounded  with  good  buildings.  The  harbour  is 
very  fair,  large,  and  commodious  ;  affording  good 
anchoring,  and  convenient  fhelter  for  fhips  ;  being 
about  three  miles  long,  and  one  broad,  defended 
with  high  hills.  There  are  about  twenty  fathoms 
water  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  towards  the  north 
coaft  :  fourteen  on  the  fouth  ;  and  about  ten  in 
the  midft  of  the  harbour  all  the  way.  At  its 
mouth,  on  the  larboard  fide,  was  the  Iron-Cajlle ,  on 
the  fide  of  a  fteep  rock,  with  100  guns,  and  300 
men  *,  near  the  end  of  the  harbour,  about  a  mile 
farther  up,  on  the  ftarboard  fide,  was  a  ftronger 
fort,  called  Gloria  ;  having  120  guns,  and  400 

men  :  and  at  the  upper  end  of  it  was  fort  Jeronymo , 

which* 
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which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  harbour : 
but  they  were  all  demolifhed  by  admiral  Vernon , 
when  he  took  this  ftrong  town  with  only  six 
ships  OF  WAR. 

The  town  is  fituated  in  an  unhealthful  place  : 
for  the  eaft  end  is  in  a  low  fwampy  ground  j  and 
the  fea,  at  low  water,  leaves  the  fhore  bare,  within 
the  harbour,  a  great  way  from  the  houfes  ;  which 
creates  a  black  filthy  mud  or  ooze,  and  occasions 
very  noifome  vapours  in  this  hot  climate.  From 
the  fouth  and  eaft  part  of  the  town,  the  country 
rifes  gradually  in  hills,  which  are  partly  woodlands, 
and  partly  favannah  or  pafture  :  but  there  are  few 
fruit-trees,  or  plantations,  near  the  town. 

There  are  between  2  and  3000  inhabitants  : 
but  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  Indians ,  mulattoes, 
and  negroes  :  for  no  Spaniard of  any  fubftance, 
choofes  to  refide  in  fo  unhealthful  a  fituation  : 
though,  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  it  is  very  popu¬ 
lous.  This  fair  continues  a  month,  or  fix  weeks, 
v/hile  the  galleons  are  here  •,  and  the  concourfe  of 
people  is  fo  great,  from  Lima  and  Panama ,  that 
the  fmalleft  drops  are  frequently  lett  for  as  much 
as  200  /.  fterling,  during  this  term  •,  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  chamber  for  25/.  fterling  j  and  the  price 
of  provifions  is  alfo  augmented  in  proportion. 

The  commodities,  brought  by  the  Spaniards  to 
Porto  Bello ,  confift  in  all  kinds  of  linnens  and 
cottons,  woollen  and  ftlk  manufactures,  hard  and 
haberdafhery  wares  ;  and,  in  general,  all  neceffaries 
for  the  ufe  of  mankind  ;  whereby  a  large  profit  is 
obtained,  fome  of  them  producing  300  per  cent. 
and  others  100,  or  150.  Two  thoufand.  mules 
are  ufually  employed  in  carrying  the  merchandizes 
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from  Panama  to  Porto  Bello  :  but  their  principal 
loading  is  gold  and  filver,  which  is  fet  down  in  the 
mid  ft  of  the  fair  ;  where  it  is  weighed,  and  marked, 
by  the  officers  ;  remaining  there,  till  the  departure 
of  the  fleet,  with  as  much  negligence  as  a  parcel 
of  fmall  value  in  the  corner  of  a  warehoufe  :  but 
the  other  American  commodities,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Europe ,  are  laid  up  in  warehoufes,  which  make 
the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  in  the  town  ;  for 
all  the  merchants  of  Panama  have  large  houfes 
here,  appropriated  entirely  for  this  ufe  ;  as  alfo 
feveral  ftables  for  the  convenience  of  mules,  and 
other  beafts  of  burden.  However,  this  commerce 
is  carried  on  in  the  winter  by  the  river  of  Chagre , 
which  is  navigable  from  Vent  a  de  Cruz. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Porto 
Bello ,  the  fhips  are  vifked  by  the  royal  officers, 
who  are  to  fee  that  nothing  goes  on  board,  but 
what  has  paid  the  fifth  to  the  king  :  though  this 
is  no  more  than  a  matter  of  form  •,  becaufe  there 
is  always  an  underftanding  between  them  and  the 
merchants  :  fo  that  fcarce  more  than  the  half  of 
the  gold,  filver,  and  other  rich  merchandize,  em¬ 
barked  for  Spain ,  is  declared  :  befides,  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet  in  Spain ,  the  European  officers 
are  as  unfaithful  as  thofe  in  America ,  and  fhut  their 
eyes  againft  the  unloading  of  the  fhips. 

When  the  cargo  of  the  galleons  is  adjufted,  the 
fleet  fails  for  Carthagena  ;  but  this  pafiage,  though 
inconfiderable  for  its  diftance,  was  very  dangerous 
when  the  Englijh  were  in  pofleflion  of  the  ifland 
of  Providence ,  which  they  called  Saint  Catherine's. 

The  city  of  NO  MB  RE  de  DIO  S,  which  is 
now  entirely  abandoned,  was  fituated  about  20 

miles- 
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Julies  eaft  of  Porto  Bello ,  on  the  fea-fhore,  in  the 
midft  of  a  great  wood  •,  which  rendered  it  extreme¬ 
ly  inconvenient,  and  exceffive  unwholfome  :  neither 
was  the  road,  or  harbour,  fafe  or  commodious  : 
befides,  it  was  frequently  plundered  by  the  bucca¬ 
neers  ;  which  compelled  its  inhabitants  to  look  out 
for  fome  place  with  a  better  port,  and  more  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  fortified  than  their  ancient  town  ; 
when  they  fixed  upon  the  fpot  where  Porto  Bello 
now  flands,  and  erebted  that  town  in  its  Head. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  have 
been  taken  to  fortify  Porto  Bello ,  there  are  few 
places  that  have  more  frequently  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy.  In  1595,  before  the  town 
was  half  built,  it  was  taken  and  ranfomed  by  the 
famous  Sir  Francis  Brake ,  who  died,  and  was 
thrpwn  over- board,  in  the  harbour.  It  was  alfo 
taken,  in  1601,  by  captain  Parker :  in  1669,  by 
captain  Morgan  .-in  1678,  by  captain  Croxon  :  and, 
in  1739,  when  it  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and  well 
garrifoned,  it  fell  an  eafy  prey  to  the  brave  admiral 
Vernon. 

The  country,  weftward  of  Porto  Bello ,  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Chagre ,  is  partly  hilly  ;  and 
near  the  fea  very  much  lwampy.  The  river  makes 
at  its  mouth  a  fmall  bay  ^  at  the  bottom  of 
which,  on  the  eaftern  bank,  flood  Fort  Chagre ,  or 
San  Lorenzo.  It  was  fituated  on  the  top  of  a  high 
rock,  and  was  ftrongly  fortified  :  but  it  was  taken 
by  Sir  Henry  Morgan  •,  and  alfo  by  admiral  Vernon , 
loon  after  he  had  reduced  Porto  Bello ,  who  took  in 
the  cuftom-houfe  4300  ferons  and  bags  of  goods 
for  the  lading  of  the  galleons  •,  fuch  as  Guiaquil 
cocoa,  jefuit’s  bark,  and  Spanifh  wool  •,  he  alfo 
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brought  off  eleven  brafs  cannon,  and  eleven  pat- 
tereroes  $  after  which,  he  demolifhed  all  the  forti¬ 
fications  ;  but  permitted  the  garrifon  to  retire  into 
the  village  of  Chagre s  whofe  inhabitants  were  pro¬ 
tected  and  preferved  in  all  their  immunities. 

8.  VENT  A  de  CRUZ ,  is  fituated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Chagre ,  where  it  begins  to  be  naviga¬ 
ble,  about  30  miles  north  of  Panama :  but  it  is 
confiderable  only  for  being  the  place  where  the 
merchandize  is  embarked  for  Porto  Bello ,  to  be 
fent  to  Europe . 

9*  CONCEPTION ,  is  a  town  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  fails  into 
the  North  Sea ,  oppofite  to  La  Sounds  Key ,  one  of 
the  Samhallo  iflands  :  but  it  is  no  ways  remark¬ 
able. 

Near  the  north-weft  point  of  the  gulph  of 
Darien ,  in  8°  32 '  of  north  latitude,  ftood  the  for- 
trefs  of  New  Edinburgh ,  built  by  a  Scotch  colony, 
in  November  1 699,  when  they  attempted  to  make 
a  fettlement  on  the  coaft  of  Darien ,  and  denomi¬ 
nated  the  country  about  it  New  Caledonia .  The 
occafion  of  this  fettlement  was  as  follows.  The 
parliament  of  Scotland ,  in  1695,  palled  an  aft  for 
erecting  a  company  to  trade  to  Africa  and  the  In¬ 
dies  ;  whereby  the  company  were  authorized  to 
plant  colonies  and  fettlements  in  the  Eajl  and  Weft 
Indies ,  under  his  majefty’s  letters  patent,  which 
they  alfo  obtained  :  in  confequence  whereof,  both 
the  Englifh  and  Hamburgh  merchants  contributed 
very  largely  to  this  enterprize,  and  equipped  feve- 
ral  fhips,  which  failed  with  forces,  and  every  thing 
requifite  to  plant  a  colony,  on  or  near  the  ifthmus 
of  Darien ,  in  the  year  1698.  They  firft  landed 

on 
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On  Golden  JJland ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Darien : 
but  they  difliked  that  fituation,  and  went  over  to 
the  continent,  where  they  built  the  fort  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  with  the  permifilon  of  the  native  Indians , 
who  were  free  people,  and  in  poftefiion  of  that 
part  of  the  ifthmus  which  extends  along  the  North 
Sea  from  the  gulph  of  Darien  to  Port  Scrivan , 
being  about  140  miles  ;  and  from  Caret  Bay ,  in 
the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  gulph  of  Darien,  to  the 
head  of  the  river  Cheapo  on  the  South  Sea ,  about 
150  miles  j  the  breadth  in  fome  places  60,  and  in 
others  100  miles,  or  upwards.  This  territory  was 
governed  by  eight  Indian  princes,  who  were  all  at 
war  with  the  Spaniards ,  and  received  the  Scotch  into 
their  country  with  infinite  fatisfaftion  j  in  hopes  of 
their  amftance  againft  their  ancient  enemies  :  lo 
that  the  Scotch  eroded  their  fortrefs  on  a  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  harbour,  about  a  league  in  length  from 
the  north-weft  to  the  foufh-eaft,  half  a  mile  broad 
at  the  entrance,  and  upwards  of  a  mile  broad, 
within  ;  being  large  enough  to  contain  500  fail  of 
fnips,  untouched  from  any  wind  that  can  blow  •, 
and  the  accefs  to  the  fort  was  fo  well  defended  by 
rocks  and  precipices,  that  a  very  little  art  would 
have  rendered  it  impregnable.  The  adjacent  land 
abounded  in  venifon  and  poultry  :  befides,  the 
fort  flood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  richeft  gold 
mines  in  America  •’  and  a  communication  with  the 
South  Sea  might  eafily  have  been  opened  from 
thence,  by  the  way  of  the  river  Darien  and  the 
o-ulph  of  St.  Michaels.  The  Scotch  thought  them- 
ftlves  extremely  fortunate  in  the  difcovery  of  this 
important  fituation,  which,  they  fay,  was  unknown 
to  the  Spaniards  ;  and  their  fettlement,  at  firft,  went 
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on  in  a  very  profperous  manner  :  but  this  was  { ban 
impeded,  by  complaints  from  the  court  of  Madrid 
to  the  court  of  London  •  declaring,  that  Darien 
had  long  been  fubjed  to  the  crown  of  Spain ,  and 
that  his  Catholic  majefty  Ihould  look  upon  this  as 
an  aft  of  hoftility  :  the  Englijh  Eaft-India  com¬ 
pany,  at  the  fame  time,  alfo  complained  again  ft 
this  fettlement,  as  an  infringement  of  their  charter  : 
upon  which,  s.he  parliament  of  England  thought 
fit  to  interpofe,  and  addreffed  king  William  t o 
vacate  the  patent  granted  to  the  Scotch  company. 
Agents  were  alfo  fent  by  the  company  to  the  king, 
to  reprefent  that  this  was  no  invafion  of  the  Spanifi 
dominions  i  becaufe  they  were  either  never  pofleifed 
of  that  part  of  the  ifthmus  ;  or,  if  they  were,  they 
had  been  expelled  from  it  by  the  natives,’ who 
were  then  actually  in  pofleffion  of  the  country, 
and  at  war  with  the  Spaniards  but  the  influence 
of  the  court  of  Spain ,  and  the  Englijh  Eaji-Indta 
company,  was  too  powerful  for  the  follicitations 
or  the  Scotch  company,  and  all  meafures  were 
taken  to  ruin  their  fettlement  :  the  Hamhurghers 
were  prevailed  on  to  withdraw  their  fubfcriptions  \ 
the  merchants  .of  London  were  threatened  "with 
minifterial  dilpleafure  ;  and  orders  were  lent  to 
the  Englijh  plantations  to  furnilh  the  Scotch  with 
no  proviflons,  and  to  give  them  no  afliftance  : 
upon  which,  the  company  were  unfortunately  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  the  enterprize  ;  though  it  is' 
univerfally  agreed,  there  is  not  a  fpot  of  ground, 
on  the  continent  of  Spanijh  America ,  that  could  be 
of  equal  fervice  to  Great-Britain>  with  the  fituation 
of  New  Edinburgh ,  whenever  a  rupture  happens 
with  Spain  :  for  the  Spanijh  treafures  mull  be  de¬ 
tained 
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tained  in  America ,  if  the  ifthmus  ot  Darien  fhould 
be  in  the  poftefiion  of  the  Britijh  crown. 

III.  The  province  of  CARTHAGENA ,  which 
received  its  name  from  the  capital  city,  is  bounded 
by  the  North  Sea ,  on  the  north  and  north-weft  •,  by 
Pop  ay  an ,  and  New  Granada ,  on  the  fouth  •,  by  the 
province  of  Santa  Martha  on  the  eaft  •,  and  by  the 
river  and  gulph  of  Darien ,  which  feparate  it  iiom 
2"  err  a  Fima  Proper ,  on  the  weft  :  being  about  300 
miles  long,  from  north  to  fouth  •,  and  about  200 

broad,  from  eaft  to  weft. 

The  country  is  diverfified  with  hills  and  vallies  ; 
covered  with  thick  forefts  and  groves  ;  among 
which  are  many  tygers,  inakes,  and  other  noxious 
animals  :  but  the  foil  is  generally  wet  and  rnarlhy, 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  great  rains  ;  fo  that  it 
is  not  proper  for  European  feeds  ;  nor  will  wheat 
ripen  there  :  however,  fome  of  the  vallies  are  tole¬ 
rably  fruitful.  The  balm,  gums,  and  drugs, 
which  this  province  produce,  are  in  great  eftima- 
tion  :  fome  emeralds  are  alfo  found  here  :  but 
there  are  no  mines  of  gold  or  filver. 

The  principal  river  of  this  province  is  that  of 
Rio  Grande  de  Magdalena  which  divides  it  from 
the  province  of  Santa  Martha ,  and  falls  into  the 
North  Sea>  in  1 1  degrees  of  north  latitude,  about 
72  miles  north-eaft  of  the  city  of  Carthagena.  It 
is  2  leagues  broad  at  the  mouth  :  but  the  rocks 
and  fands,  that  lie  before  it,  prevent  the  entrance 
of  large  fhips  :  likewife  the  ftream  is  fo  rapid,  that 
boats  are  obliged  to  be  dragged  up  by  men  or 
horfes  ;  and  there  is  an  ifland  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  which  divides  it  into  two  channels. 

Tb  e 
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The  Indians ,  who  inhabit  the  interior  part  of  the 
country,  are  not  very  well  converted  to  the  chrif- 
tian  religion  ^  for  mofc  of  them  Hill  worfhip  the 
fun  as  their  principal  deity  :  but  there  remain  only 
a  few  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  ;  becaufe  their  cou¬ 
rage  has  engaged  them  in  feveral  wars  againlt  the 
Spaniards ,  whereby  the  greateft  part  of  them  have 
been  cut  off.  Their  chiefs  have  feveral  wives  : 
but  the  fir  ft  is  diftinguifhed  above  the  reft,  and  her 
children  alone  inherit  the  patrimonial  eftate.  They 
tie  the  bones  of  their  military  men  to  reeds,  and 
carry  them  before  them  in  war,  inftead  of  banners 
or  ftandards,  to  animate  their  revenge,  and  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  courage  of  thofe  bravoes  :  but  their  chiefs 
are  buried  in  rich  fepulchres,  with  golden  collars 
adorned  with  emeralds.  That  part  of  the  country 
which  is  in  the  pofteffion  of  the  Spaniards ,  was 
conquered  by  Don  Pedro  de  Heredia  v  whofc  fuc- 
ceiiors  made  it  their  bufmefs  to  extirpate  the  in¬ 
habitants. 

The  piincipal  cities  and  towns,  in  this  province, 
are  i.  Carthagena  ;  2.  Madra  de  Popa  :  2.  Zenu  * 
and  4.  T olu. 

1.  The  city  of  CARTHAGENA ,  the  capital  of 
this  piovince,  is  lituated  upon  the  fea-coaft,  on  a  pe- 
ninlula  neai  a  bay  or  North-Sea^  in  75  0  2 /ft  of  weft 
longitude,  and  io°  30'  of  north  latitude  j  about  95 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Santa  Martha ,  300  eaft  of 
Porto  Bello ,  and  400  fouth  of  Port  Royal  in  Ja¬ 
maica  ;  being  one  of  the  largeft  and  heft  fortified 
towns  of  South  America  ;  with  a  very  fecure  and 
capacious  harbour,  well  defended  by  ftrong  fortifi¬ 
cations.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1532  ;  and 
was  fo  named  by  the  Spaniards ,  either  becaufe 
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they  were  natives  of  Carthagena  in  Old  Spain ,  or 
becaufe  it  refembled  that  harbour  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  The  city  is  well  built  with  free  ftone,  and 
very  populous  *  confuting  of  five  large  ftreets, 
each  near  half  a  mile  in  length  :  but  one  of  them 
is  larger  and  longer  than  the  others,  in  the  center 
of  which  there  is  a  magnificent  fquare.  There  are 
five  churches,  befides  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  no¬ 
ble  ftrufture  :  there  are  alfo  eleven  convents,  a 
fine  palace  for  the  governor,  a  fumptuous  town- 
houfe,  and  a  grand  cuftom-  houfe  •,  the  whole  being 
walled  round,  and  defended  by  forts  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  about  20,000  *,  of  whom  only  about 
qooo  are  Spaniards ,  the  reft  being  creoles,  mezti- 
zoes,  and  negroes. 

It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town  : 
but  the  upper  is  called  Carthagena  \  for  the  lower 
is  called  Hemenie ,  or  Gajimana  •,  which  is  a  luburb 
fituated  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  upper  town,  and 
feparated  from  it  by  a  canal.  The  whole  lies  in 
a  fandy  plain  ;  that  on  the  north-fide  reaches  to  the 
fea,  which  is  very  fhallow  there,  and  the  coaft  has 
an  eafy  defcent  to  the  fouthward  :  fo  that,  though 
the  town  lies  open  to  the  lea,  it  cannot  be  taken 
this  way  ;  becaufe  large  fhips  cannot  approach 
near  enough  to  batter  it  in  breach.  It  is  fui  round¬ 
ed  with  a  muddy  ditch,  or  pond  ;  whicn  is  the 
north-end  of  the  lake  of  Carthagena ,  and  where 
the  tide  comes  up  :  but  there  is  a  caufey  which 
leads  from  the  town  to  the  main  land,  300  paces 
long,  and  1 2  broad  ;  with  two  arches  under  it,  to 
let  the  tide  in  and  out. 

The  harbour  may  juftly  claim  the  firft  rank 

among  the  bell  in  America .  It  is  formed  by  an 
&  ifland. 
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iOand,  called  Terra  Bomba  ;  and  a  peninfula  called 
Nave,  about  four  miles  in  length.  The  coaft  of 
both  runs  louth  by  weft,  and  north  by  ea ft  :  but 
to  the  louth  of  the  peninfula  lies  the  ifland,  which, 
on  the  north-eaft,  is  feparated  from  the  land  by  1 
very  narrow  paflage.  The  entrance  of  the  har- 
hour  is  called  Bocha  Chica,  or  Little  Mouth  •  and 
the  harbour  lies  behind  the  ifthmus,  between  it 
and  the  continent ;  being  one  of  the  fineft  and 
moft  commodious  ports  in  the  univerfe,  capable 
of  containing  feveral  large  fleets,  which  might  ride 
fafely  in  many  parts  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  the  gal¬ 
leons  winter  here,  whenever  they  are  obliged  to 
ftay  in  America .  This  harbour  is  naturally  ftroncr 
and  better  fortified  than  any  place  in  America, ,  e^ 

<  ept  the  Havannah.  The  mouth  of  it  was  com¬ 
manded  by  the  caftle  of  Bocha  Chica ,  or  fort  St 
Louis,  mounted  with  94  guns ;  as  alfo  by  the  forts 
of  St.  Philip  and  James ,  which  ftood  on  the  fhore 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Bocha  Chica,  the  one 
planted  with  8,  and  the  other  with  12  guns. 
Within,  on  a  fmall  ifland,  ftood  the  fort  of  St. 
Jofeph,  mounted  with  1 6  guns  :  and,  at  fome  dif- 
tance,  to  the  north-weft  of  fort  St.  James,  ftood 
fort  Cambia ,  mounted  with  feven  guns.  Towards 
the  head  of  the  harbour  ftood  Caftle  Grande,  mount¬ 
ed  with  64  guns,  on  the  eaft  part  of  the  peninfula  : 
and,  direcftlyoppofite  to  it,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
harbour, ftood  fort Manfenilla,  mounted  with  7 guns 
f  arther  up,  nearer  the  town,  ftood  fort  Pafarilla, 
mounted  with  7  guns  :  and,  fomewhat  to  the  north 
or  that,  fort  St.  Lazar,  mounted  with  25  guns. 
Befides,  the  town  was  defended  by  160  guns  5  and 
ue  iuburbs  by  140  ;  when  the  city  was  befieged 

by 
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by  admiral  Vernon  •,  who  glarioufly  performed  the 
part  of  a  naval  commander  •,  and,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  would  have  taken  the  place,  if  the  comman¬ 
der  of  the  land  forces  had  afted  with  equal  pru¬ 
dence. 

This  is  one  of  the  richeft  and  mod  important 
towns  of  all  America  tor  trade  :  belides,  all  the 
revenue  is  brought  here  from  the  other  provinces 
of  ‘Terra  Firma  :  but  the  mold  profitable  trade  con- 
fifts  in  pearls,  brought  from  the  ifiand  of  Marga¬ 
ret  l  ay  on  the  coaft  of  New  Andalujia,  in  fuch 
quantities,  that  there  is  a  whole  quarter  of  the 
town  where  the  inhabitants  have  no  other  employ^ 
ment  than  to  choofe  the  pearls,  and  bore  them 
4or  making  bracelets,  or  necklaces.  Carthagena 
is  not  only  enriched  by  being  the  retreat  of  the 
galleons,  whereby  a  confiderable  commerce  is 
-promoted  in  the  city  ;  but  it  has  alfo  a  fund  of 
riches  in  itfelf  :  for  there  is  fcarce  any  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Mexico  and  Peru ,  wherewith  it  does  not 
drive  on  a  trade,  either  by  fea  or  land  i  without 
mentioning  what  is  carried  on  by  the  Enghjh  of 
7 arnica,  and  the  Butch  of  Curacao ,  notwithftand- 
ino-  all  the  vigilance  of  the  Spanijh  guarda  cottas. 
Great  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  are  fent  from 
Lima,  and  other  parts  of  Peru ,  to  Carthagena ,  in 
exchange  for  European  commodities.  The  greater 
cart  of" the  indico,  cochineal,  iugar,  and  cocoa, 
gathered  in  the  province  of  Guatimala  in  Mexico , 
Ts  alfo  fent  to  Carthagena ,  by  the  lake  of  Nicara¬ 
gua.  It  is  furnifhed  with  Iugar,  tobacco,  confers, 
and  efpecially  marmalades, -from  Cuba  and  Hij- 
pcmiola  •,  as  alfo  with  hogs,  poultry,  and  other  re-. 

firefliments.  It  has  alfo,  from  the  interior  part  o, 

the 
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the  country,  gold  gathered  in  the  rivers  and  tor- 
rents,  aromatic  gums,  excellent  balfams,  W 
pepper,  and  fruits. 

Notwithstanding  Carthagena  is  well  fortifi¬ 
ed  by  land,  and  fecure  by  fea,  it  was  taken  by 
Sn  Francs  Drake,  in  1585,  with  a  body  of  2,00 
land  forces ;  who  kept  poilellion  of  it  fix  weeks, 
burnt  part  of  the  city,  and  received  to  the  value  of 
30,000/.  fterling,  for  the  ranfom  of  the  remain- 
der.  In  1697,  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Monfieur  Be  Pointis ,  who  commanded  a  fqua- 
dron  of  French  men  of  war,  on  board  of  which 
there  were  upwards  of  4000  men  ;  and  it  is  com¬ 
puted  that  the  plunder  amounted  to  about  two 
millions  fterling.  But,  on  the  9th  of  April  1 741 
the  Bntijh  forces  were  defeated  in  an  attack  upon 
tort  St.  Lazar,  and  abandoned  the  fiege  ;  though 
the  army  then  confifted  of  more  than  5000  men  : 
however,  admiral  Vernon  bravely  difchar»ed  his 
duty,  by  fafely  landing  and  reimbarking  the  forces  • 
befides,  he  burnt  or  deftroyed  fix  Spanijh  men  of 
war,  with  fix  galleons,  and  all  the  Hupping  that 
were  in  the  harbour  of  Carthagena ;  after  which 
he  entirely  demolifhed  all  the  forts  and  ftronf 
caft.es,  that  had  been  erected  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  harbour.  Sir  Charles  Wager,  with  four  men 
of  war,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Spanijh  fleet  off 
Carthagena  on  the  28th  o (May,  1709  ,  though  the 
Spaniards  had  17  fail  of  men  of  war  and  galleons  : 
the  Spanijh  admiral  blew  up,  and  the  rear  admi- 
ra  was  taken  :  but,  through  the  cowardice  of  two 
of  th cBntiJh  captains,  the  vice  admiral  and  the  reft 
of  the  spanijh  fhips  made  their  efcape.  However 
this  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Spaniards :  for  the 
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{hip  that  blew  up  was  worth  30  millions  of  pieces 

of  eight,  or  5,374,995  L  fterlin§  : 1  and  the  fhaf  °f 

the  Brjtijh  commodore,  in  the  prize  that  was  taken, 
was  computed  to  amount  to  about  100,000  L 

2 .  MADRA  de  POP  A,  or  Madra  de  Dio's  de 
Popa,  is  a  town  fituated  on  a  high  mountain,  on 
the  weftern  bank  of  the  river  Santa  Martha ,  about 
fixty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  city  of  Carthagena  ; 
being  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  convent  and  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  \  which  is  only  exceed¬ 
ed  in  riches,  by  the  chapel  of  Loretto  in  Italy ;  and 
is  greatly  frequented  by  pious  pilgrims  from  all 

parts  of  Spanifh  America. 

3.  ZENU. ,  or  Cenu,  is  fituated  upon  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  about  20  miles  from  the  North ~ 
Sea>  and  75  fouth  of  Carthagena  .  but  it  is  onl}' 
remarkable  for  its.  fait,  and  its  fiflieries; 

4.  TOLU  is  fituated  upon  the  North-Sea,  about 
76  miles  fouth-weft  of  Carthagena •,  being  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  excellent  balfam  found  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

SAINT  SEBASTIAN  is  alfo  a  town  on  the  lea- 
coaft  :  St.  Mary  is  another,  at  the  head  of  a  brook 
that  runs  into  the  river  near  Madra  de  Popa : 
and  Mopox ,  or  Santa  Cruz  de  Mopox,  lies  on  the 
weftern  bank  of  the  fame  river  :  but  none  of  thefe 
places  are  confiderable  enough  to  deferve  a  partb 
cular  defcription. 

IY.  The  province  of  SANTA  MARTHA,  or 
Saint  Martha,  is  about  140  miles  in  length,  from 
eaft  to  weft  *,  and  above  200  in  breadth,  from 
north  to  fouth :  being  bounded  by  Rio  de  la  Each  a, 
on  the  eaft  \  by  New  Granada,  on  the  fouth  ■,  by 
|he  province  of  Carthagena ,  on  the  weft  •,  and  by 
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the  North-Sea  on  the  north.  This  is*a  very  moun¬ 
tainous  country ;  and,  according  to  Dumpier, 
higher  land  than  the  peak  of  Teneriff,  or  any  other 
land  in  the  known  world  ;  being  leen  near  200 
miles  at  fea  :  befides,  a  chain  of  hills  runs  almoft 
direCtly  fouth,  quite  through  South  America  to  the 
ftraights  of  Magellan  \  thofe,  which  bound  Peru  on 
the  eaft,  and  are  ufually  called  the  Andes,  being  a 
part  of  them.  The  climate  is  fultry  hot  towards 
the  fea-coaft  :  but  the  high  mountains  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  fnow,  extending  60  miles  round  the  ca¬ 
pital  city,  which  render  the  inland  country  much 
colder.  It  rains  greatly  in  the  months  of  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  lies  towards  the  fea-coaft :  but  there  is  little 
rams  in  the  other  months  ;  becaufe  the  eaft  and 
north-eaft  winds  blow  there,  which  drive  away 
the  clouds,  and  are  reckoned  both  dry  and 
unhealthy.  The  foil  not  only  produces  Indian 
corn,  and  fruits  ;  but  almoft  all  manner  of  Euro, 
pean  fruits  and  plants  come  to  great  perfection. 
The  country  alfo  affords  indico,  cochineal,  brazil,* 
and  logwood.  There  are  likewife  feveral  mines 
of  gold  and  copper  in  the  mountains :  with  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  precious  ftones,  fuch  as  emeralds, 
fapphires,  andjafpers  ;  befides  marble  finely  veined: 

and,  on  the  fea-coaft,  there  is  a  very  rich  pearl 
fifhery. 

The  molt  confiderable  places,  are  j.  Santa 
Martha  ;  2.  Teneriff e  \  3.  Tamalameyue ;  4.  Civi- 
dad  de  los  Reyes  ;  5.  Ramada  ;  and,  6.  Raranca. 

1  *  The  citYof  SANTA  MARTHA,  which 
gives  name  to  the  province,  is  fituated  on  a  branch 
of  the  Rio  Grande ,  clofe  to  the  Northmen,,  in  74? 
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tlf  of  weft  longitude,  and  n°  35'  of  north  lati¬ 
tude.  La  Martinierc  fays,  it  was  formerly  very 
populous ;  but  that  it  is  much  decayed  fince  the 
Spanijh fleets  have  negleCted  touching  here;  though, 
at  prefent,  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  3000 
inhabitants,  including  Indians ,  mulattoes,  and  ne¬ 
groes.  The  governor  of  the  province  refides  here, 
with  the  royal  officers ;  and  it  is  the  fee  of  a  biffiop, 
fuffragan  to  the  metropolitan  of  New  Granada,  It 
lies  near  the  great  mountain  of  St.  Martha ,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  fine  fruitful  plain,  and  in  a 
healthy  pleafant  country  ;  having  a  large,  fafe,  and 
commodious  port,  where  there  is  a  confiderable 
trade  carried  on  in  the  richeft  commodities ;  and 
there  is  alfo  a  great  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth, 
which  the  Spaniards  difpofe  of  to  the  Indians . 
There  are  good  falt-ponds,  about  5.miles  from  the 
town  ;  and  the  ^alt  is  tranfported  into  the  border¬ 
ing  provinces.  Between  the  city  and  the  moun¬ 
tains,  which  are  rocky,  and  barren,  the  land  is 
even,  producing  fome  grapes  ;  with  abundance  of 
oranges,  lemons,  and  pine-apples. 

This  place  is  well  fituated  for  trade  ;  but  it  has 
been  fo  frequently  plundered,  that  people  have 
been  afraid  to  fettle  there  :  for,  in  1525,  it  was 
entirely  ruined  by  Sir  Francis  Drake ;  and  the  next 
year  it  was  plundered  by  Sir  Anthony  Shirley.  It  fell 
into  the  handsof  t\it Dutch.m  1630  :  and  wasfeve- 
ral  times  afterwards  taken  by  the  buccaneers  ;  who, 
in  1681,  fcarcely  thought  it  worth  the  pillaging. 

2.  TENERI FFE  is  feated  on  theeaftern  bank 
of  the  great  river  Santa  Martha ,  below  its  con- 
fluence  with  the  river  Magdalena  ;  about  135 
miles  fouth  of  the  city  of  Santa  Martha  .*  but  the 
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road  from  that  city  is  very  difficult  i  fo  that  Pene* 
rijfe  is  of  little  conlequence  with  regard  to  trade. 

3.  PAM  A  LA  ME  pfU  if,  or  Villa  de  la  P  almas  y 
is  about  28  miles  above  Penerijfe ,  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  river  j  a  little  below  which  the  two 
great  rivers  of  Santa  Martha  and  Magdalena  form 
their  jundion  :  but  it  is  only  confiderable  for  the 
great  number  of  palm-trees  in  its  neighbourhood  ; 
and  its  fine  paftures,  where  there  are  plenty  of 
cattle. 

4.  CIV  ID  AD  de  los  RETES ,  or  the  City  of  the 
Kings ,  is  feated  at  the  eaft-end  of  a  valley,  called 
Upari,  no  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Santa  Martha , 
near  the  head  of  the  river  De  Cefar  Pompateo  ;  or 
rather  the  jundtion  of  two  final!  rivers,  which, 
when  joined,  run  fouth-weft,  and  fall  into  the  ri¬ 
ver  Magdalena ,  about  30  miles  above  Pamala - 
meque.  The  climate  here  is  not  too  hot  in  fummer, 
which  begins  in  December  ;  becaule  the  eafterly 
winds  temper  the  heat  of  the  fun :  though  it  rains 
very  much  in  winter.  The  foil  abounds  with  good 
pafturage,  and  is  fertile  in  fruit  :  but  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  are  not  numerous  in  the  town,  can¬ 
not  bring  the  neighbouring  Indians  to  bear  the 
yoke  patiently  ;  as  they  are  a  warlike,  revengeful, 
and  enterprizing  people. 

5.  RAMADA  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on 
the  North-Sea ,  upon  the  mouth  of  the  river  Piro  ; 
in  7 2 °  35 1  °f  wcft  longitude,  and  1  io  of  north  la¬ 
titude,  about  1 00  miles  eaft  of  the  city  of  Mar¬ 
tha  ;  and  is  remarkable  for  its  copper  mines. 

6.  BARANCA  del  MALA  MHO ,  is  fituated 
on  the  eafl-fide  of  the  river  Grande ,  in  740  30' 
of  welt  longitude,  and  io°  15'  of  north  latitude; 

about 
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about  70  miles  fouth  of  Santa  Martha  y  being  a 
place  of  great  trade  becaufe  the  merchandize  of 
New  Granada  is  brought  down  there  by  the  river, 
from  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  bay  of  Samba , 
about  45  miles  below  j  or  elfe  directly  to  Santa 
Martha ,  by  means  of  a  branch  of  the  great  river, 
which  i flues  about  10  miles  above  Baranca ,  and 
falls  into  the  North  Sea  at  Santa  Martha. 

V.  The  province  of  RIO  de  la  HACHA ,  is 
bounded  by  the  North  Sea  on  the  north  ;  by  the 
province  and  gulph  of  Venezuela  on  the  fouth  and 
eaft  •,  and  by  the  province  of  Santa  Martha  on  the 
weft.  It  is  a  fmall  territory,  in  the  form  of  a 
peninfula,  between  the  gulph  of  Venezuela  on  the 
caft,  and  a  bay  of  the  North  Sea  on  the  weft  :  the 
middle  of  the  peninfula  being  about  50  miles 
broad  ;  but  increafmg  to  double  that  breadth 
within  land  :  and  it  is  about  120  miles  in  length. 

The  country  is  both  pleafant  and  fruitful ; 
abounding  with  Indian  corn,  herbs,  and  fruits  : 
nor  is  it  fo  fubjecft  to  rain  as  towards  the  weft  of 
Santa  Martha  •,  though  there  are  tornadoes,  or 
thunder-lhowrers,  which  are  not  fo  violent,  or  fa 
frequent,  as  on  the  coaft  of  Porto  Bello .  There 
are  fome  mines  of  jafper,  and  chalcedonies ;  as  alfo 
lalt-pits  ;  and  a  pearl  fiihery  on  the  coaft,  wherein 
th V Indians  are  chiefly  employed  :  but  they  retain 
their  freedom  up  in  the  open  country,  where  they 
form  a  numerous  nation.  They  are  a  ftubborn 
fort  of  people  *,  with  long  vifages,  and  black  hair  y 
their  nofes  fome  what  riflng  in  the  middle,  and 
their  looks  very  ftern  :  however,  they  have  fome 
Spanijh  mifiionaries  among  them,  who  have  opened 
a  trade,  and  rendered  them  more  fociable  than 

H  h  2  formerly. 
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formerly.  The  land  is  in  common  among  thde 
Indians  \  except  their  houfes,  and  fmall  plantations, 
which  every  man  maintains  with  fome  kind  of 
fence  about  his  habitation  :  but  they  may  remove 
from  one  place  to  another  as  they  pleafe  ;  and  no 
man  has  a  right  to  any  land  but  what  he  poffeffes. 

The  principal  towns,  are,  1.  Rio  de  la  Hacha  ; 
and,  2.  Rancheria. 

1.  RIO  de  la  HACHA,  which  gives  name  to 
the  province,  and  receives  its  own  from  the  river 
at  the  mouth  of  which  it  hands,  was  formerly 
called,  by  the  Spaniards »  Neuftra  Senora  de  los 
Neui'es,  and  afterwards  Ncujlra  Senora  de  los  Reme- 
dios.  It  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  peninfula, 
upon  a  little  hill,  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  in 
7 2*  2o/  of  weft  longitude,  and  ii°  61  of  north 
latitude,  about  120  miles  eaft  of  the  town  of  Santa 
Martha  *,  and  contains  about  1 00  houfes.  There 
is  a  good  road  for  Ihips,  dire£tly  oppofite  to  the 
town  •,  with  a  clean  and  fandy  bottom  j  where  the 
Jamaica  Hoops  frequently  come  over  to  trade. 
This  has  been  a  ftrong  town  ;  but  was  fo  often 
taken  by  the  buccaneers,  that  the  Spaniards  aban¬ 
doned  it  in  1682  :  though  they  loon  fettled  it 
again  \  and  have  fince  fortified  it,  fo  as  to  be  no 
longer  apprehenfive  of  fuch  vifits.  It  was  former¬ 
ly  very  rich,  on  account  of  the  pearl  fifheries  in  its 
neighbourhood  j  which  are  now  very  much  de¬ 
cayed. 

2.  RANCHERIA ,  or  Rancho  Reys ,  is  a  town 
on  the  fame  coaft  *  about  1 8  miles  north-eaft  of 
the  town  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha ;  being  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Indians ,  who  are  pearl-filhermen  ;  and  the  pearl- 
banks.  he  about  4  or  5  leagues  off  from  the  ftiore* 

where 
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where  the  Spaniards  ufed  to  have  two  barks  to  fifh 
for  the  oyfters. 

There  are  alfo  the  towns  of  Portete ,  near 
Honda-Bay ,  upon  the  north  part  of  the  peninfula  ; 
and  Conquibacoa ,  in  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  of 
Venezuela ,  from  whence  an  adjacent  cape  is  denomi¬ 
nated  :  but  they  are  places  of  little  confequence. 

VI.  The  province  of  VENEZUELA ,  including 
the  diftrict  of  Caracas ,  is  bounded  by  New  Anda- 
lufia  on  the  eaft  j  by  New  Granada  on  the  fouth  ; 
by  Santa  Martha ,  and  part  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha ,  on 
the  weft  ;  as  alfo  by  a  part  of  the  laft  mentioned 
province,  and  the  North  Sea ,  on  the  north.  The 
Spaniards  have  not  afeertained  the  limits  of  the 
feveral  provinces,  or  diftri&s,  of  T err  a  Firma ,  and 
more  especially  of  this  province  i  fo  that  its  extent 
has  not  yet  been  fet  down  with  any  accuracy  : 
however,  the  beft  accounts  fay,  it  extends  about 
400  miles  along  the  coaft  of  the  North  Sea ,  and 
above  300  into  the  heart  of  the  continent. 

The  climate  is  moderately  temperate  ;  and  the 
foil  is  fo  rich  that  the  inhabitants  have  two  harvefts 
annually,  which  produces  great  plenty  of  corn. 
There  are  very  good  meadows,  well  ftocked  with 
cows  and  fheep  :  befides,  there  is  much  game, 
and  many  kinds  of  wild  beafts.  In  the  heart  of 
the  country  are  the  plains  of  Corora ,  where  the 
foil  is  wonderfully  rich,  and  feeds  great  numbers 
of  European  ftieep.  The  country  is  alfo  remarkable 
for  its  plantations  of  cocoa,  lugar,  and  tobacco  : 
but  it  labours  under  one  great  inconvenience,  which 
is  the  want  of  freftt  water  ^  for  there  are  very  few 
rivulets,  though  there  are  fome  confiderable  lakes 
in  the  province. 
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The  lake  of  Maracabo ,  which  the  Spaniards 
cal)  Lago  de  Nuejira  Senora,  or  the  Lake  of  our 
Lady,  is  about  170  miles  deep  ;  and  about  40  miles 
broad  in  fome  places,  in  others  more,  but  in  fome 
lefs  :  though,  where  it  opens  into  the  fea,  it  is 
Called  the  gulph  of  Venezuela .  The  lake  abounds 
with  feveral  kinds  of  fiffi,  and  fome  of  them  very 
large  :  but,  as  the  tide  comes  up,  the  water  is 
brackilh,  notwithftanding  it  receives  many  freffi- 
water  rivers.  The  Spaniards  of  this  province  carry 
on  a  trade  with  thole  of  New  Granada ,  by  means 
of  this  lake  ;  which  grows  narrower,  about  the 
middle  of  it,  like  the  mouth  of  a  gourd  bottle, 
where  the  town  of  Maracabo  is  fituated. 

There  is  alfo  another  lake,  called  Tocarigua -} 
but  nothing  like  fo  large  as  that  of  Maracabo. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  the  Spaniards  behaved  with 
great  cruelty  to  the  original  inhabitants,  when  they 
invaded  and  conquered  this  country  :  however, 
the  Indians  are  very  numerous  at  prefent  in  this 
province  ;  and,  though  they  have  been  fubje&ed 
to  the  Spanijh  fervitude,  enjoy  fome  portion  of 
happinefs. 

The  principal  cities,  and  other  places,  are,  1. 
Maracabo  ■,  2.  Lruxillo  ;  3.  Gibraltar  j  4.  Baracoa ; 
'5-  Nezv  Valencia ;  6.  Venezuela \  7.  Par  ago  ana  ; 
8.  Coro  ;  9.  St.  Jago  de  Leon  ;  10.  Caraccas  ;  n. 
Porto  Cavallo  ;  and  12.  La  Guerre. 

1 .  MARACABO ,  or  Maracaibo ,  is  pleafantly 
fituated,  on  the  wefrern  banks  of  the  lake  of  the 
fame  name,  in  71  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  and 
10  degrees  oi  north  latitude  *,  fix  leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  gulph,  and  about  73  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Coro.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  great 

many 
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many  ftately  houfes,  very  regular,  and  adorned 
with  balconies,  from  whence  there  is  a  pioipett  of 
the  lake,  which  looks  like  a  fea,  and  has  three  lmall 
iflands  near  the  town.  The  inhabitants  are  about 
4000  •,  out  of  which  there  are  800  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  T  here  is  a  large  parochial  churchy 
an  hofpital,  and  four  convents  j  belides  a  noble 
houfe  for  the  deputy-governor,  who  is  dependent 
upon  the  governor  of  the  province,  whofe  refidence 
is  at  Coro.  Veffels,  from  25  to  30  ton,  are  con¬ 
tinually  coming  here,  with  the  merchandize  and 
manufactures  from  the  other  places  near  the  lake, 
particularly  cocoa,  indigo,  fugar,  tobacco,  and  green 
hides  ;  which  are  afterwards  put  on  board  the 
Spanijh  fhips  that  come  here  to  purchase  them  : 
befides,  this  place  is  fo  convenient  for  fhip-build- 
ing,  that  the  Spaniards  build  feveral  veffels  here, 
for  trading  all  over  America ,  and  even  into  Spain. 
This  place  is  alfo  the  ftaple  for  the  commodities  of 
Merida ,  and  fome  other  towns  fituated  upon  the 
frontiers  of  New  Granada  :  but  all  the  gold,  filver, 
and  precious  ftones,  are  brought  from  Merida. 

The  commodities  proper  for  the  gulph  of  Vene¬ 
zuela?  and  the  lake  of  Maracabo ,  are  filks,  linnens, 
wire,  hufbandmens  implements,  with  hard  and  ha- 
berdafhery  wares. 

The  town  of  JMi&vciccibo  was  t&lccn  End  plundc/cd 
by  the  French  buccaneers :  as  alfo  by  captain  Mor¬ 
gan,  in  1 669,  who  demolifhed  the  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gulph,  and  got  poffeffion  of  the  town 
without  any  oppofitio'n  j  though  his  force  confided 
only  of  500  men. 

2  FRUXILLO ,  is  fituated  at  the  top  of  the 
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lake  of  Maracabo,  in  8  degrees  of  north  latitude  : 
but  is  a  place  of  little  conlequence  in  itlelf. 

3.  GIBRALTAR  Hands  in  a  plealant  country. 
On  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  fame  lake,  in  yo°  40 7 
of  weft  longitude,  and  in  8°  24'  of  north  latitude. 
Its  neighbourhood  abounds  with  plantations  of 
cocoa,  fugar,  and  tobacco  j  as  alfo  with  cedar-trees, 
and  other  valuable  timber,  fit  for  building  fhips  o^ 
houfes  :  but  this  town  was  alfo  plundered  by  cap¬ 
tain  Morgan ,  as  well  as  Maracabo. 

4-  BARACOA  lies  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  lake, 

about  25  miles  north  of  Gibraltar  :  but  is  of  little 
note. 

5.  NEJV  VALENCIA  is  feated  in  the  heart 
of  the  province,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  of 
Tocarigua. 

6.  I ENEZUELA  is  a  ftnall  town,  lower  down 
the  lake,  almoft  oppofite  to  the  town  of  Maracabo , 
in  70°  15/  of  weft  longitude,  and  io°  1 6'  of  north 
latitude  :  but  this  is  not  the  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  ;  for  that  lies  on  the  fea  coaft,  and  is  alfo 
called  Venezuela ,  as  well  as  Coro. 

7.  PARAGOANA  lies  on  the  gulph,  about 
50  miles  weft  of  Coro  :  but  is  of  no  confideration; 

8.  CORO ,  or  Venezuela ,  is  fituated  on  the  North 
Sea,  upon  the  north-ea ft  part  of  the  peninfula,  in 
69°  50'  of  weft  longitude,  and  ro°  40'  of  north 
latitude  ;  about  54  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cage  St. 
Koman.  It  is  the  capital  ol  the  province,  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  governor,  the  feat  of  the  courts  of 
judicature,  ana  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  who  is  fufffagan 
to  the  archbifliop  of  St.  Domingo  in  Hifpaniola  ; 
cut  it  is  not  remarkable  eitner  for  its  commerce  or 
buildings  ,  though  it  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  of 

Venezuela 5 
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Venezuela ,  or  Little  V enice ,  from  the  fimilarity  of 
its  fituation  to  the  city  of  Venice  in  Italy  :  for,  like 
that,  it  Hands  upon  a  peninfula,  near  a  gulph,  to 

which  it  communicates  its  name. 

9.  St.  JAGO  de  LEON ,  is  about  120  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Coro,  and  about  1 8  fouth  of  the  fea.^ 

It  is  fometimes  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of 
the  province  :  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Englijh ,  in 
1595,  after  they  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
the  town  of  Caraccas. 

From  the  town  of  St.  Jago  de  Leon ,  the  country 
of  the  Caraccas ,  or  Curaccas ,  extends  as  far  as 
Cape  Blanco  •,  being  fo  called  from  the  native  In¬ 
dians,  who  bore  that  name  :  but  it  is  under  the 
government  of  Venezuela.  This  coall,  accoiding 
to  Da?npier,  is  remarkable  upon  leveial  accounts  •, 
being  a  continued  track  of  high  ridges  of  hills,  and 
fmall  vallies,  intermixed  for  about  20  leagues, 
firetching  ealland  well  1  though,  in  iucha  manner, 
that  they  alternately  run  pointing  upon  the  fliore 
from  fouth  to  north.  Some  of  the  vallies  are  about 
4  or  5  furlongs  wide  ;  and  others  not  above  one 
or  two  :  but  there  are  few  of  them  above  4  or  5 
miles  long  from  the  fea  ;  becaufe  a  long  ridge  of 
mountains  runs  at  that  dillance  from  the  coall,  al- 
molt  parallel  to  it,  joining  thofe  fhorter  ridges,  and 
clofing  up  the  fouth-end  of  the  vallies,  which  lie 
open  to  the  fea  at  the  north  ends,  and  make  fo  many 
little  Tandy  bays,  that  are  the  only  landing  places 
on  the  coall.  Both  the  main  ridge,  and  thele 
fhorter  ribs,  are  fuch  very  high  land,  that  the  vallies 
make  little  appearance  about  3  or  4  leagues  oft  at 
fea  i  where  all  looks  like  one  continued  mountain  : 

which  is  plainly  feen  on  ihipboard  at  the  ifles  of 

Rocas, 
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Rocas,  and  the  ides  of  Aves ;  the  former  beino* 
aoout  15,  and  the  latter  about  20  leagues  diflant^ 
though,  when  fhips  are  at  anchor  on  the  coaft 
thofe  iflands  are  not  to  be  feen  ;  yet,  from  the  tops 

f  £he  hl}ls’  they  aPPear5  at  no  great  diftance,  like 
many  hillocks  in  a  pond.  Thefe  hills  are  all 
barren  ;  except  the  lower  fides  of  them,  which  are 
covered  with  iome  of  the  fame  rich  black  mould 
that  filis  the  vallies,  and  is  very  good.  There  is 
a  ftrong  red  clay  in  fome  of  the  vallies  ;  which, 
m  general,  are  extremely  fertile,  well  watered,  and 
populoufly  inhabited  by  Spaniards  and  their  nemoes  - 
who  have  maize  and  plantains  for  their  fupport  • 
with  Indian  fowls,  and  hogs  :  but  the  principal 
product  of  thefe  vallies,  and  the  only  commodity 
vended  in  the  country,  is  the  cocoa-nut,  for 
maKing  chocolate. 


,  The  cocoa’  or  c3ca°>  ^  a  kind  of  nut,  about 
trie  fize  of  a  moderate  almond  ;  being  the  feed,  or 

\ruir>, 01  3  tree  ut  tlle  feme  name,  much  refembling 
tne  cherry-tree,  and  growing  in  federal  parts  of 
America  ;  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Guati- 
mala  and  Nicaragua,  in  Mexico  ;  Mamgnan,  in 
the  north  part  of  Brazil ;  in  feme  of  the  Carilbee 
iSlands,  and  Jamaica  ;  as  alfo  in  the  ifles  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  in  the  guiph  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada. 

T  lar§eft  for^  of  the  cocoa-tree,  according  to 
Dampier,  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  thick  ;  bdno; 
7  or  8  feet  high  to  the  branches,  which  are  laroe° 
and  fpreading  like  an  oak  5  with  a  pretty  thick, 
imooth,  dark-green  leaf,  fhaped  like  that  of  a 
p  umb-tree,  and  larger.  The  nuts  are  inclofed  in 
coas,  as  big  as  both  the  fids  of  a  man  put  together  • 
at  the  broad  end  of  which,  there  is  a  fmail,  tough, 

limber 
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limber  ftalk,  whereby  they  hang  from  the  body  of 
the  tree,  in  all  parts  of  the  greater  branches  from 
top  to  bottom,  fcattered  at  irregular  diftances, 
efpecially  at  the  joints,  where  they  hangthickeft  *9 
though  never  on  the  fmaller  boughs.  ft  heie  aie  ge¬ 
nerally  about  20  or  30  cods  upon  a  well-bearing 
tree  :  of  which  there  are  two  crops  annually  ;  the 
one  in  December ,  and  the  beft  in  June  :  there 
are  fometimes  100  nuts  in  a  cod,  which  is  about 
half  an  inch  thick  ;  being  neither  fpongy,  nor 
woody  ;  but  of  a  fubftance  between  both,  brittle, 
and  harder  than  the  rind  of  the  lemon  •,  like  which 
its  furface  is  grained,  or  knobbed  ;  yet  more  dole 
and  unequal.  The  cods  are  at  firll  of  a  daiiv  gieen 
on  the  fide  next  the  tree  •,  though  the  fide  next  the 
fun  is  of  a  muddy  red  :  but,  as  they  grow  ripe, 
the  green  turns  to  a  fine  bright  yellow,  and  the 
muddy  to  a  more  beautiful  lively  red,  ve*y  piea- 
fant  to  the  eye.  They  neither  ripen,  nor  are  ga¬ 
thered  at  once  :  for,  when  the  feafon  happens,  the 
overfeers  of  the  plantations,  go  eveiy  day  about, 
for  three  weeks,  or  a  month  together,  to  fee  which 
are  turned  yellow,  and  feldom  cut  above  one  from 
a  tree.  As  foon  as  the  cods  are  gathered,  they  are 
laid  in  feveral  heaps  to  fweat ;  when  the  planters 
burft  the  fhell  with  their  hands,  and  take  out  the 
nuts,  which  are  the  only  fubftance  they  contain  j 
having  no  ftalk,  or  pith,  among  them  *,  and  being 
very  clofely  flowed  together,  more  or  lefs  in  num¬ 
ber,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  nut,  which 
varies  in  bignefs  :  and,  when  the  nuts  aie  taken 
out,  they  are  dried  in  the  fun,  upon  mats  fpread 
on  the  ground- :  after  this,  they  require  no  more 

care  i  having  a  thin  hard  fkin,  and  much  oil,  which 

preferves 
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Preserves  them  fo  well,  that  they  receive  no  pre¬ 
judice  from  fak-water.  The  plantations  are  called 
cocoa-walks,  in  one  of  which,  there  are  commonly 
from  500 »  to  2000  trees  j  the  young  ones  being 
flickered  for  2  or  3  years  from  the  weather,  by 
fetting  plantains,  which  are  deftroyed  when  the 
cocoa-trees  are  of  a  good  body,  and  able  to  endure 
the  heat.  Of  this  nut,  with  the  addition  of 
vanilla  and  fome  other  ingredients,  the  Spaniards, 
and  other  Europeans  after  their  example,  prepare 
a  cake  ;  which  is  diluted  in  hot  water,  and  makes 
a  delicious  drink,  called  chocolate  :  but,  in  fome 
parts  of  America ,  particularly  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy,  the  cocoa-nuts  are  ufed  by  tfce  Indians 
ibi  money;  12,  or  14,  being  held  equivalent  to 
a  Spanijh  rial,  or  5d.  4  fterling  :  and  fweet-meats 
are  made  of  cocoa  in  the  Carrihhee  iflands.  The 
excellive  duties  in  Spain ,  upon  this  commodity, 
made  the  prime  coll  exceed  the  value  of  the 
cOcoa,  by  a  third  part,  to  the  Spamijh  merchants  ; 
vvnich  obliged  them  to  abandon  this  commerce, 
and  refign  it  to  foreigners.  However,  to  prevent 
tneie,  and  other  injurious  conlequences,  his  Ca- 
tnolic  majeft),  in  1720,  pubJifhed  a  decree,  for 
the  diminution  of  thofe  duties,  and  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  this  commerce  by  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  which  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the 
iirft  differ tation. 

The  coaft  of  the  Caraccas  is  fubjebl  to  dry 
winds,  at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  and  gene¬ 
rally  north-weft:  tho\  in  other  refpecfts,  it  enjoys  a 
iweet,  clear  air,  and  is  very  healthy.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  ufed  to  have  look-outs,  or  lcouts,  upon  the 
hills,  with  breaft-  works  in  the  vallies  5  and  moft 

of 
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of  their  negroes  are  furniihed  with  arms  for  the 
defence  of  the  bays  i  bur  the  Lutfh  cained  on  lo 
profitable  a  trade,  that  Lampier  fays,  he  has  knov*  n 
three  or  tour  great  fhips  at  a  time  on  the  coaft,  each 
of  them  mounted  with  40  or  50  guns  ;  which  car¬ 
ried  there  all  forts  of  European  commodities,  es¬ 
pecially  linnen  ;  making  great  returns,  chiefly  in 
Silver  and  cocoa  :  fo  that  the  fame  author  obferves, 
with  regret,  that  none  of  his  own  countrymen 
found  the  way  there  directly  from  England:  add¬ 
ing,  that  the  Jamaica-men  traded  there,  and  found 
it  very  profitable;  though  they  carried  Englijh 
commodities  at  fecond  or  third  hand. 

10.  CARACCAS,  the  chief  town  of  the  diftrict, 
is  fituated  in  67°  201  of  weft  longitude,  and  io° 
io/  of  north  latitude  ;  about  56  miles  north-weft 
of  St.  Jago  de  Leon.  Dampier  fays,  the  town 
lies  a  good  way  within  land,  and  is  a  large  weal¬ 
thy  place,  inhabited  by  the  proprietors  of  thole 
cocoa-walks,  which  are  in  the  vallies  along  the 
fhore,  and  worked  by  negroes,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  overfeers.  It  ftands  in  a  large  favannah 
country,  abounding  with  cattle  ;  and  is  reported 
to  be  three  times  as  large  as  Corunna  in  Galicia : 
but  the  way  to  it  is  very  fteep  and  craggy,  over  a 
ridge  of  hills,  that  clofes  up  the  valley  and  parti¬ 
tion-walks  of  the  cocoa  coaft ;  which  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  beft  nuts  in  America. 

11.  PORLO  CAVALLO ,  or  Porto  Cabelo ,  is  a 
port  town  on  the  Caraccas  coaft,  fituated  in  67° 50' 
of  weft  longitude,  and  io°  12 ;  of  north  latitude  j 
about  25  miles  north-eaft  of  St.  Jago  de  Leony 
and  31  fouth-weft  of  the  town  of  Caraccas.  This 
port  is  inconfiderable.  for  the  number,  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants  ; 
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bitants ;  yet  they  carry  on  fome  trade  with  the 
province  o i  Guatimala ,  according  to  monfieur 
Salary ,  who  was  entirely  miftaken  with  regard  to 
tue  fi tuation  and  nature  of  this  town. 

12.  LA  GUERRE,  La  Guaire ,  or  La  Guiara ,  is 
about  40  miles  eaft  of  Porto  Cavallo ,  and  i5  weft 
of  Gp*  fituated  clofe  by  the  fea,  and  is  one 

of  the  principal  places  upon  the  coaft,  though 
it  has  a  bad  harbour  ;  which,  however,  is  much 
frequented  by  Spanijh  fhipping;  befides,  the  Dutch 
ano  Englifb  anchor  in  the  Tandy  bays,  that  lie  in- 
terfperfed  on  the  coafts,  in  the  mouths  of  feveral 
v allies,  where  there  is  very  good  riding.  The 
town  has  a  ftrong  fort ;  but  is  open  to  the  fea  ;  and 
was  taken  by  captain  Wright,  in  the  laft  century, 
with  a  few  privateers  :  though  commodore  Knowles 
miscarried  before  it,  on  the  i8th  of  February  1 74?, 
when  he  had  eight  men  of  war,  and  three  Hoops,5 
under  his  command  ;  with  2300  bailors  and  ma- 
nues,  befides  400  of  DalzelP s  regiment  on  board  • 
he  had  92  men  killed,  and  308  wounded :  how- 
evei,  the  Spaniards  had  little  reafon  to  be  elated; 
as  their  town  and  fortifications  were  greatly  da¬ 
maged,  with  the  lofs  of  700  men. 

Commodore  Knowles  refitted  his  fquadron  at 
Curacao,  and  attacked  Porto  Cavallo,  on  the  i7th 
of  April  following  ;  when,  after  filencing  fome 
batteries  near  the  harbour,  1200  men  were  landed 
to  aflault  the  caftle ;  who  were  fuddenly  put  in¬ 
to  great  diforder,  and  returned  with  the  utmoft  pre¬ 
cipitation.  On  the  24th,  the  attack  was  renew¬ 
ed  from  the  fbips  :  but,  after  the  lofs  of  200  men, 
the  commodore  was  obliged  to  defift  from  the  en- 
terpiize,  and  return  to  Jamaica. 
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VII.  The  province  of  NEW  GRANADA , 
Santa  Fe,  or  Cafulla  del  Ore ,  is  bounded  by  iV 
payan,  and  part  of  Carthagena ,  on  the  weft  i  by 
the  provinces  of  Saint  Martha,  and  Venezuela , 
on  the  north  *,  by  ATx?  Andalujia ,  and  Guiana,  on 
the  ealt  }  and  by  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  on 
the  fouth  :  being  340  miles  in  length,  from  north 
to  fouth ;  and  as  many  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft. 

This  large  inland  country  affords  a  great  variety 
of  hills  and  fruitful  vallies  •,  being  well  watered 
with  navigable  rivers,  and  efteemed  as  healthful  a$ 
any  part  of  Derr  a  Firma.  T.  he  mountains  have  mines 
of  gold,  filver,  and  emeralds  j  abounding  a ifo  with 
cedar  trees,  and  other  good  timber.  The  vallies  are  not 
proper  for  ftieep  :  but  there  is  no  want  of  hades, 
oxen,  hogs,  goats,  and  venifon  :  befides,  there  is 
plenty  offifh  and  fowl ;  as  alfo  of  corn  and  fruits, 
both  American  and  European  •,  with  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  guiacum,  balm,  and  feveral  other  valu¬ 
able  gums  and  drugs. 

The  principal  rivers,  are  1.  the  Rio  Grande ,  or 
Magdalena,  which  runs  directly  acrofs  the  pro¬ 
vince  :  and,  2.  the  river  Oroonoko ,  which  runs 

through  all  the  eaftern  pait  of  it. 

Xhe  province  is  furrounded  by  feveral  Indian. 

nations,  who  have  never  been  fubdued,  and  inha¬ 
bit  a  very  hot  country  :  though,  in  general,  New 
Granada  is  cold,  or  at  leaft  temperate  *  being  firft 
difeovered,  in  153d,  by  Gonzaho  Ximenes  deQue- 
fada who  reduced  feveral  of  the  mdian  caziques, 
and  called  their  country  the  new  kingdom  of  Gra¬ 
nada  •,  becaufe  he  was  a  native  of  Old  Granada  in 

Spain. 

The  principal  places  are,  1.  Santa  be  de  Bo- 

got  a-. 
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g°ta-  2.  Trinidad ;  3.  ;  4.  Pampeluna ;  a 

Tnmllo  ;  6.  Tucuyo  ;  and,  7. 

1.  SANTA  FE  de  BOGOTA,  is  the  capital  of 
tne  province,  and  of  the  whole  TVrh*  hrw  • 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Gutavita,  near 
the  nvov  Magdalena,  in  73°  of  weft  longitude,  and 
3  35  of  north  latitude  ;  about  180  miles  eaft  of 
Bonaventura  bay  in  the  South  Sea.  It  is  adorned 
with  fine  buildings,  and  is  very  populous  5  being 
the  refidence  of  the  governor,  the  lee  of  an  arch- 
bilhop,  and  the  feat  of  an  univerfity. 

2- rR™DJD’  or  trinity,  lies  about  23  miles 
noi  th-eaft  of  Santa  Fe,  and  about  30  miles  eaft  of 

the  river  Magdalena.  It  is  remarkable  for  having 
fome  quarries  of  fine  marble  ;  as  alfo  fome  rocks' 
of  cryftal,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  ftones  : 
but  the  inhabitants  are  frequently  difturbed  by  the 
ordering  Indians ,  who  are  of  very  turbulent  and 
warlike  dilpofitions. 

3-  TUN  I  A,  is  the  capital  of  a  diftridt  of  the 
lame  name,  which  has  feveral  mines  of  o-0ld  and 
emeralds.  It  ftands  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
about  80  miles  eaft  of  Santa  Fe ,  and  ferves  to  keep 
the  neighbouring  Indians  in  awe.  It  has  two  con¬ 
vents,  and  is  the  principal  place  of  trade  in  the 
whole  country. 

4.  PAMPELUNA ;  is  fituated  140  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Santa  Fe  ;  and  has  fome  gold  mines  in  its 

neighbourhood  ;  with  rich  paftures,  that  feed  great 
nocks  of  fheep. 

5-  TRUXILLO ,  or  Nofira  Senora  de  la  Paz  is 
215  miles  north-eaft  of  Santa  Fe,  and  125  fouth 
of  the  lake  of  Maracalo :  but  there  is  a  village  of 
the  lame  name,  on  the  fouthermoft  bank  of  that 

lake  ^ 
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lake  ♦,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Fruxillo  town  carry 
meal,  bifcuit,  bacon,  and  other  provifions,  which 
they  embark  on  the  lake  twice  a  year,  in  May  and 
November  ;  from  whence  it  is  tranfported  into  the 
other  provinces  of  South  America. 

6.  FUCUTO ,  is  320  miles  north-eaft  of  Santa 
Fe ,  and  160  fouth  from  the  neareft  coaft  of  the 
North-Sea  *,  being  fituated  in  a  valley,  flirrounded 
with  mountains.  It  is  about  half  a  league  in 
length,  and  as  much  in  breadth  ;  but  it  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  two,  by  a  river  which  runs  through  it, 
and  falls  into  that  of  St.  Pedro.  The  foil  in  its 
neighbourhood  produces  plentiful  crops  ol  fugar, 
wheat,  and  fruit  :  the  woods  abound  with  game, 
and  particularly  flags  :  but  the  inhabitants  princi¬ 
pally  apply  themfelves  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  as 
cows,  fheep,  and  efpecially  horfes.  The  Indians ,  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  are  a  warlike  people,  arm¬ 
ed  with  bows  and  arrows,  large  clubs,  and  Hones  : 
though  l'ome  of  them  pay  a  tribute  of  maize  to  the 
Spaniards ,  which  they  bring  to  Fucuyo. 

7.  MERIDA ,  lies  almofl  on  the  limits  which 
feparate  New  Granada  from  Venezuela ,  about  260 
miles  north-eaft  of  Santa  Fe ,  and  54  fouth  of  the 
lake  of  Maracabo.  It  has  fome  gold  mines  in  its 
neighbourhood  *  and  the  foil  abounds  with  all  forts  * 
of  fruit,  which,  as  well  as  other  merchandizes,  the 
inhabitants  carry  to  Fruxillo ,  on  the  lake,  once  or 
twice  a  year,  for  fale. 

There  are  alfo  the  towns  of  Margueita ,  Velez f 
Placentia ,  El  Defembaradero ,  St.  Chrijlophal ,  and 
others  of  inferior  note:  but  the  accounts  of  all  thefe 
places  are  very  imperfebt  *,  becaufe  this  is  an  inland 
country,  feldom  viftted  by  foreigners ;  and  be- 

Vol.  I,  li  caufe 
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caufe  the  Spaniards  induftrioufly  conceal  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  it  from  other  nations,  for  fear  they  fhould 

difturb  them  in  the  poftefiion  of  thefe  valuable  ac- 
quifitions* 

VIII.  The  province  of  NEW  ANDALUSIA* 
including  the  diftricts  of  Cumana  and  Paria ,  is 
bounded  by  the  North-Sea ,  on  the  north  ;  by  the 
river  Oroonoko ,  on  the  eaft;  by  part  of  Guiana ,  and 
of  New  Granada ,  on  the  fouth  and  alfo  by  part 
of  New  Granada ,  and  of  Venezuela ,  on  the  weft  : 
extending  about  500  miles  in  length,  from  north 
to  fouth ;  and  about  2  70:  in  breadth,,  from  eaft  to 
weft. 

ft  he  inland  part  of  this  country  is  mountainous,' 
and  covered  with  woods  ;  intermixed  with  vallies 
and  meadows,  that  yield  corn  and  pafturage  :  but 
this  province  is  not  fo  fruitful,  or  fo  full  of  towns 
and  inhabitants,  as  that  of  Venezuela  ;  and  it  is  the 
jnoft  eafterfy  of  all  the  Spanijh  provinces ;  becaufe 
the  Spaniards  have  few  fettlements  in  Guiana>. 
though  they  ufually  include  it  in  their  f err  a  Fir - 
ma.  The  produce  of  New  Andalufta ,  confifts  chiefly 
in  fugar  and  tobacco  ;  brazil  wood,  and  other 
woods  for  dying  with  fome  gums,  and  drugs  ;  as 
alfo  other  valuable  timber.. 

The  ftreightand  gulphof  Paria  lie  on  the  north- 
eaft  part  of  Andalufta  ;  and  the  ftreight  is  formed 
by  the  ifland  of  T rinity. 

The.  principal  river  which  waters  this  pro¬ 
vince,,  is  the  Oroonoko ,  whole  fource  is  near  that, 
of  Magdalena r  in  the  province  of  Quito  in  Peru* 
almoft  under  the  equator.  It  firft  runs  to  the 
eaftward,  and  then  turns  to  the  north  ;  receiving 
•jsveral  other  rivers  in  its.  couries  which  fome 

have 
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have  computed  to  be  about  3000  miles ;  though  it 
is  made  much  lefs  by  others,  who  alio  lay,  that  it 
rifes  in  Popayan  *  :  but,  as  this  is  fo  confiderabk  a 
river,  it  deferves  a  more  particular  defcription ; 
which  has  been  extracted,  as  follows,  from  writers 
of  the  bed  merit,  and  maps  of  the  greateft  credits 
The  Oroonoko,  or  Aranac a  called  alfo  by  the 

French  Oronoque ,  or  Orinoque  *  is  formed  of  two 
principal  rivers  ^  the  mod  confiderable  of  which 
is  at  fird  called  Palo  ;  having  its  fource  in  Popa¬ 
yan ,  in  the  mountains  that  dand  to  the  fouth  of 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  ;  and,  at  the  foot  of  thole 
mountains,  it  waters  a  town  called,  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ,  Saint  Juan  de  los  Banos.  It  runs  a  greau  way 
eadward,  winding  and  turning  about  to  the  north- 
ead  ;  and,  in  five  degrees  of  north  latitude,  it  is 
joined  by  the  river  San  Pedro ,  which  comes  from^ 
the  northward,  near  the  frontiers  of  Venezuela.  The 
united  rivers  are  called  Oroonoko  \  and,  at  their  junc-" 
tion,  form  a  confiderable  idand,  called  Acamaccri  ; 
beyond  which,  to  the  eadward,  is  a  large  lake 
formed  by  thefe  rivers,  named  Cafipi ,  containing 
two  final!  iftands.  The  Oroonoko ,  lower  down, 
receives  the  Vararacayari ,  Coyrama,  Maryowapa* 
tiaha ,  and  fome  others  from  Guiana  i  as  alfo  three 
fmaller  rivers  from  New  Andalujia  ,  continuing  its 
courle  north-ead  to  the  town  of  Saint  Phone ,  which 
dands  on  its  eadern  banks  \  and  fo  runs  to  the 
North-Sea ,  where  it  difembogues  itfel.f,  in  nine  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude,  near  the  illand  of  trinity  5 
and  forms  feveral  little  idands  at  its  mouth,  wheie 
i:  is  above  100  miles  over.  Mr.  Sparrey ,  who  v/as 

I  i  2  left 

*  See  this  Volume,  p.  jo*5‘ 
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.left  in  the  adjoining  country  by  Sir  Walter  RaletrB 
m  l595>  fays,  this  river  rs  alfo  called  BaraquaL 
or  Pana ,  and  falls  into  the  fea  by  fixteen  mouths  ; 
though  what  he  calls  mouths  are  the  ftreights  be. 
tween  the  iflands,  that  lie  near  the  iliore,  at  the  en- 
trance  of  the  river  ;  the  chief  of  which  is-  the  far. 

1C  outIlj  and  IS  called  Capuri  :  but  there  is  no 
good  modern  account  of  the  Oroonoko  ;  becaufe  it 

1S  n0t  much  frequented  for  trade.  The  river  Eu- 
ropa  is  formed  by  two  branches  which  meet  in  8° 
4-0  of  north  latitude,  and  the  united  ftream  falls 
in  o  t  te  gulph  of  Pana ,  in  90  20'  of  north  lati¬ 
tude  oppofite  the  ifland  of  Trinity.  There  is  alfo 
anot  leriivei  called  Ouarabache ,  which  riles  in  o° 

nfvl  /!f0-fallS  int°the  gulPh  but 

L  er  °  t  ie.^e  nvers  are  of  any  importance. 

I  he  principal  towns  are,  1.  Cumana  *  2.  Tm- 
**5  and  3.  Saint  Thorns 

I  .  CUMANA, ,  Cmam,  or  the 

capital  of  this  province,  which  is  fometimes  called 
y  the  lame  name,  is  fituated  in  65°  ?0/  of  well 
longitude  and  9°  55/  0f  north  latitude,  nine  miles 
;°uth  0:f  the  North-Sea,  and  So  fouth-weft  of  the 
illand  of  Margaretta.  It  was  buiJt  by  the  Spaniards 
m  1520,  and  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle  •  be¬ 
ing  fo  much  furrounded  by  hills  and  woods,  that 
it  cannot  be  difcerned  till  a  ihip  enters  the  harbour  - 
and  it  is  a  place  of  fuck  ftrength,  that  the  buccaneers 
were  repulled,  when  they  attacked  it,  in  1670. 

2.  VERTNA  is  a  1'mall  town,  lituated  on  the 
fouth-weft  part  of  the  gulph  of  Curiaco,  about  60 
miles  eaft  of  Cumana  ;  and  is  remarkable  for  its: 
plantations  of  excellent  tobacco. 

3.  SAINT 
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.  vain?  THOME.,  or  Saint  Thomas ,  is  alio 
included  in  the  province  of  New  Andalufia ;  though 
it  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide ,  and  near  the  mouth, 
of  the  river  Ornwfe,  in  the  country  of  Surinam,  at  the 
top  of  a  peninfula  formed  by  that  river,  and  another 
called  Cvyrama,  .in  62°  10'  of  weft  longitude,  and 
go  z6!  of  north  latitude  being  the  only  confide- 
rable  fettlement  which  the  Spaniards  have  to  the 
caftward  of  the  Oromoka.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  too  v 
this  town  with  the  forces  which  he  carried  over  to 
plant  a  colony  in  Guiana  :  though  it  proved  fa- 
£  to  that  illuftrious  man  ,  who  loft  his  ion  m  the 
cnterDtize  and  was  himfelf  afterwards  beheaded  m 
EngLd,  on  a  complaint  preferred  againft  him  to 
James  I.  by  the  Spanijh  ambaflador :  butt  10 
deathof  fuch  a  fubjefl,  and  on  fuch  an  occafion, 
till  always  be  a  difgrace  to  the  annals  *at  mo¬ 
narch  and  even  a  reproach  to  England  itfelt. 
The  ’Spaniards  were  then  very  apprehenfive,  hat 
the  EnAifh  would  fix  a  fettlement  m  tins  country, 
as  it  fay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  ol  their 
sold  mines,  which  they  were  beginning  to  • won- . 
but  thefe  mines  never  anfwered  their  expeftation  , 
nor  have  any  others,  of  any  confequence,  oeen 

of  St.  Jago,  and  St. 
jlpho;  the  one  on  the  north-eaft  part  o  the 
JZL  of  Curiaco  ;  and  the  other  at  the  mouth  of 
fe  bay  del  Drago :  befides  which,  there  are  the 

-owns  If  Comanagotta,  23  m>les  w<f  ot  Cumana ’  ’ 
Tnlbierado,  about  the  fame  diftance  north- 
“  ft  Of  comanagotta  :  but  none  of  thefe  are  of  any 

confideration. 
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The  Spaniards  pretend  to  have  a  right  to  thofe 
t hXl  f 8  al0ng  this  coaft  to the  fouth  ; 

dtTri°odhnot,be  efteemed  r°  g-  a  i£: 

ruch  a  fin  er  nati0ns  1110111(1  W 

converri  country  t0  a  nation,  fo  incapable  of 
rt  nS  it  to  the  utility  of  mankind. 


Section  II. 

^TER R A  t-ro  (eferaliJla^  on  the  coaft s  of 

T'  HE  princiPaI  *dands  along  the  coaft  of  the 
S“eral  Province  of  ?V™  Hme,  are  i 

i.Gorsona;  Pal^\ 

las;  f  ‘ f°’  Thfe  i  a.  the  SamiaU 

l«?  .  3-  the  ifle  of  T/Wr  5  4.  Golden  ifland  •  - 
•Tortuga  ;  6.  Forta  ;  7.  Eraai’s  ifland  g  5  ’  5' 

3-  Bona, re  ,  .4  S  x5.  ; 

North  ™?/’  ^  17'  ^nds,  i„  the 

,fi,''7"ainand  °f  G0RG0NILLA  lies  in  77o 
46  of  weft  longitude,  and  2°  20'  of  north  latitude 
ppo  ite  to  Fowl  Mangier  es,  on  the  coaft  of  /W* 

thient"  1 ,0m  7  IeaSUeS  r°Uth'weft  from  the  con- 
where  fl  “  3  maU  ifland  5  buc  h*s  a  river, 
-ound  PS  may  WaKr’  anch0r  0,1  a  clean 
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2  The  iftand  of  GALLO  lies  in  a  deep  bay, 

in  38'  of  weft  longitude,  and  4 

11  v  ,  •  a*  .  ohmir  n  leao-ues  north-eaft  of  Goi 
north  latitud  ,  7  &  .  Manplares* 

&££S£1£~*>tH 

1  T f  rht  bay  ■  and  the  land  is  pretty  high,  well 
furnilhed  with  good  timber as 

ssts 

“ir  i 

.north-weft  from  the  contmen^  I 

miles  long,  and  3  °  ■  °(-  and  fallings, 

n„  -count  of  two  adches,  orji  ^  ^ ,fland> 

on  the  top.  It  P  end  where  there 

and  no  anchoring  but  at  the  w  ’  T, 

r  11  -fonrlv  bav  and.  good  landing- 
as  a  fmall  iandy  Day,  B  .  rhoun:h 

foil  is  black,  aMdeep  m^e  ow  gf ^ ,  d. 

it  is  a  lund  furnilhed  with  feveral  forts 

The  iiland  ts  flounihing  all 

fiarge  ^’^"eklmoft  perpetual  here- 
the  year  ;  for  tue  r  k  ;pfue  from  the 

abouts  ;  and  many  toll  brooks  -flue 

a  T^ftprp  are  a  great  many 
high  land.  The  »  fome  c0_ 

monkies  upon  the  Hand  ,  ends 

nies,  and  a  white  with 

are  two  other  fmall  ;here  many  periwincles 

the  dung  O  wit  allow  water-,  as  alio 

'  and  mufcle3  are  to  great 
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rocks Jnfour0fiveeaor faf  ?J  WhiCh  gr°W  t0  *Ile 

or  final!  roots,  like  a  mufile  ^  Watef’  bj  beards> 

4-  The  ifland  of  PALM/1?  v  1 
leagues  weft  from  the  contin  ’  h'sJ lbout  two 

north-eaft  of  Gm.  But  all  Left  ifild7  '9 

uninhabited  :  though  they  have  Z  f?  ds  are 
vifited  by  the  buccaneers,  and  other  ad 

to  take  in  wood  and  water  careen  th  •  f?nturers» 
wait  for  Spanijh  prices ,  becaufe  thefe  Sds^ 

f  t:  fTPeru  t0 

are  a  numerouf  dufter  fl^f^’  °l  Pcari 

In  the  middle  of  the  bf  J  T°  7  almoft 

rne  nor th-weft.  The  northermoft  of  them  called 
Pacbeque ,  or  Pachea  i<=  „  ,  ®  caiJed 

are  generally  about  7  leagues  difhnt  from  th  nrfn 

fhafnef  To  ’T™  ^  ^  tbe 

lod  d  ,  f  7  leagUeS  wide,  where' there  is  a 

*?  *Plh.°‘  water>  and  anchoring  all  the  wav  • 

though  the  iflands  border  fo  thick  f  ,  7  * 

that  they  make  fevera,  fmaTl,  X  ZZ  °CT’ 

uels,  only  fit  for  boats  to  pafs  between  moftrf 

them  :  and,  at  the  fouth-end,  about  a  league  Lm 

„uAZ„  ‘°°lpbxr°' 

fruits 
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'fruits  planted  there  •,  fuch  as  fappadilloes,  which 
are  much  like  bergamot-pears  •,  avogato-pears,  as 
big  as  a  large  lemon ;  mammees  •,  mammee-fap- 
potas,  which  is  accounted  the  principal  fruit  in 
the  Weft  Indies  •,  the  ftar-apple,  of  the  fize  of  a 

large  apple  ;  and  plantains. 

The  ifiand  of  Papago ,  is  about  fix  leagues 
fouth  of  Panama  •,  being  a  large  mountainous 
place,  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth :  but  the  north  fide  of  it  makes  fo  very  plea- 
fant  an  appearance,  that  it  feems  to  be  a  garden  of 
fruit-trees,  inclofed  with  many  other  high  trees  ; 
for  there  are  feveral  plantains  and  bananoes  that 
thrive  well  from  the  foot  to  the  middle  of  the 
mountain ;  and  there  are  many  cocoa-nut  tiees 
clofe  to  the  fea,  which  afford  a  very  agreeable  pro- 
lpedt :  befides,  there  is  a  fine  fmall  brook  or  nefii 
water,  that  fprings  out  of  the  fide  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and,  gliding  through  the  grove  of  fruit-trees, 
falls  into  the  fea,  on  the  north  fide. 

There  is  a  fmall  pleafant  ifiand  on  the  north- 
weft  fide  of  Pabago,  cz\\z&  Tab cgiUa  *,  and  another 
about  a  mile  from  it  on  the  north-eaft,  with  a  good 
channel  between  them.  Thofe  called  Perico ,  are 
three  fmall  ifiands,  which  lie  before  the  city  of 
Panama ,  about  three  miles  from  it ;  where  the 
great  ftiips  lie  at  anchor,  becaufe  there  is  not  depth 
of  water  to  approach  nearer  the  city.  There  aie 
alfo  the  ifiands  of  0  toque,  Chuche ,  G  alter  a,  ppuicar  a, 
Sebaco ,  and  Quibo  :  but  the  laft  is  the  moft  remark¬ 
able,  and  was  the  place  where  commodore  Anfon 
wooded  and  watered,  in  December ,  1741?  in  llis 

wav  from  Paita ,  to  Acapulco . 

7  IF  Hi* 
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The  ifland  of  gxibp,  the  fouth-eaft  point  of 
which  is  in  y°  20 7  of  north  latitude,  is  extremely 
convenient  for  wooding  and  watering  :  for  the 
trees  grow  clofe  to  the  high-water  mark  ;  and  a 
large  rapid  dream  of  frefh  water  runs  over  the 
fandy  beach  into  the  fea.  The  whole  ifland  is  of 
a  moderate  height,  excepting  one  part  ;  and  con- 
fids  of  a  continued  wood  fpread  all  over  the  furface 
of  the  country,  which  preferves  its  verdure  through- 
out  the  whole  year.  Among  the  other  wood 
wmch  commodore  Anfon  found  upon  the  ifland, 
there  was  abundance  of  caffia,  and  a  few  lime- 
trees  :  but  there  were  no  other  birds  than  parrots, 
parroquets,  and  mackaws  ;  of  which  lad  there 
were  prodigious  flights  :  there  were  many  herds  of 
deers  ;  with  plenty  of  guanos,  and  monkeys  : 
though  the  Spanijh  prifoners  aliened,  that  this 
ifland  alfb  abounded  with  tigers*  and  that  a  mod 
rmfchievous  ferpent,  called  the  flying  fnake,  was 
frequently  found  in  the  woods,  which  they  faid 
dai  ted  itfelf  from  the  boughs  of  trees,  on  either 
man  or  bead;  that  came  in  its  way  ;  and  whofe 
fling  they  believed  to  be  inevitable  death.  Be- 
fides  thele  dangerous  land  animals,  the  fea,  here¬ 
abouts, is  infeded  with  great  numbers  of  alligators, of 
an  extraordinary  fize  :  and  the  Englijh  failors  often 
oblerved,  a  large  kind  of  flat-fifh,  jumpino-  a 
confiderable  height  out  of  the  water  ;  which  they 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fifh  that  is  reported  to  deftroy 
tne  pearl-divers,  by  clafping  them  in  its  fins,  as 
tney  rile  from  the  bottom  ;  but  the  divers  are 
now  always  armed  with  a  fharp  knife,  which  they 
f  iCK  into  the  belly  of  the  fifh  whenever  they  are 

entangled,  and  thereby  difengage  themfelves  from 
its  embraces,  , 
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Commodore  Jnfon,  and  his  people,  faw  great 
heaps  of  fhells  of  fine  mother  of  pearl,  fcatteied 
up  and  down  in  different  places  ;  which  were  the 
remains  left  by  the  pearl-fifhers  of  Panama  :  for 
the  pearl-oyfters  abound  very  much  at  ^tubo  ;  be¬ 
ing  ufually  large,  but  extremely  tough  and  unpa- 

UtTHE  cyfters  moft  produAive  of  pearls,  are  thofe 
found  in  confiderable  deptlis ;  and  the  pearl  par¬ 
takes  of  the  quality  of  the  bottom  on  which  the 
oyiter  is  lodged  :  fo  that,  if  the  bottom  is  muddy, 
the  pearl  is  dark  and  ill  coloured  The  taking 
up  oyfters  in  great  depths,  for  the  fake  of  th 
pearls,  is  a  work  performed  by  negro  flaves,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Panama ,  and  o  ^  t  le 
neighbouring  coaft,  formerly  kept  great  numbers 
who  were  carefully  trained  to  the  bufinefs  but 
thefe  are  find  not  to  be  complete  Givers,  till  they 

have,  by  degrees,  been  able  to  protraft  their  flay 

.  y  °r  ,  ti,at  t^e  blood  p-ulhes  out 
under  water  io  long,  that  tne 

from  their  nofe,  mouth,  and  ears.  For  it  is  h 

tradition  of  the  country,  that,  when  this  accident 

has  once  befallen  them,  they  dive  for  the  future  • 

with  much  greater  facility  than  before  :  and,  as 

the  bleeding  generally  flops  of  itfelf,  they  have  no 

apprehenfion,  either  that  any  inconvenience  can 

attend  it ;  or  that  there  is  any  probability  of  the  i 

ever  being  fubjefted  to  it  again.  t 

These  .(lands  are  of  great  ufe  to  manners  who 
frequent  the  South-Seas  >  though  they  are  uninha¬ 
bited  :  for  they  belong  to  the  citizens  of  Panama ; 
who  keep  negroes  here  to  plant  and  cultivate  them, 
at  proper  feafons  ,  as  alfo  to  fow  nee  in  feme  of 
the  toll  ifiands :  but  the  lafge  ones**  w  m  £ 
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uncultivated,  and  overrun  with  weeds ;  notwith- 

ftanding  their  foil  feems  to  be  productive  of  any 
tropical  vegetables.  '  * 

th Jk  ifl“ds  oiTena  Fir»«,  along  the  coaft  of 
the  North -Sea,  are  as  follow. 

!\  T»*  BASTIMENTOES  m  a  few  final  1 
uninhabited  iflands,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of 
Nvmln  deJDm ,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  coaft 

°l  lerra  F'™a  proper,  and  about  five  leagues  eaft 
oi  Porto  Bello.  They  are  all  of  them  pretty  hit? 
and  cloathed  with  woods  :  there  is  alfo  a  fpring'tf 
good  water  upon  one  of  them  ;  and  they  all  to»e- 

ard  3  refy  gO0d  harbour>  between  t!>m 

and  the  ifthmus  :  but  they  are  chiefly  remarkable 

for  being  the  ftation  of  the  Britijh  fquadron,  com- 

naiided  oy  admiral  Hofer,  in  1 727,  whe„  his  or- 

t  rcft"aed  hlm  taking  and  deftroying  the 
Spamfi  fleet  and  galleons.  7 

2.  The  SAMBALLAS,  or  Samidlloes,  area 
gi  eat  multitude  of  little  uninhabited  iflands,  fcat- 

a  rOW'l  f  very  unoqual  diftances,  along 
c..e  e.n  pai  t  of  the  ifthmus,  from  Nomire  de  Dios 

f  the  f  e  °f  Pme.s  »  fome  being  three  or  four  miles 
*rom  tlle  ftore’  ottlers  lei's,  and  the  fame  diftance 
siom  one  another ;  which,  with  the  hills  and  woods 

“  thS  adjacent  flrore,  make  a  delightful  lartdfcape 
>  at  ,ea.  There  are  feveral  navigable  channels 
between  the  iflands ;  and  the  fea  is  alfo  navigable 
f'  °m  er,u  to  end-  between  the  whole  range  and  the 
u^rmis ;  with  good  anchorage  every  where,  in 

h...d  iandy  ground  ;  as  alfo  good  landing  on  the 

.nands  and  on  the  main.  Let  the  winds  be  how 
..,ey  will  there  is  always  a  good  place  for  any 
r.umber  of  ihips  to^ride  at,  on  the  inf, de  of  feme 
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of  thefe  little  keys,  or  iflands :  on  which  account, 
the  SambaUas,  and  particularly  La  Sounds  Key,  or 
Springer’s  Key ,  were  the  greateft  rendezvous  ot  d* 
buccaneers  on  this  coaft  :  for  they  not  only  afford 
lhell-fifli,  and  other  refrefhments  •,  but  are  covei 
ed  with  variety  of  trees,  yield  fome  wells  of  fteffe 
water,  and  have  good  (helter  for  careening. 

The  illand  of  PINES  is  a  fmall  uninhabited 
place,  about  three  leagues  call;  of  the  Samldks, 
and  Is  very  remarkable  off  at  fea  ;  being  c°v”e„ 
with  tall  trees,  and  having  a  fine  rivulet  of 

!  '  •  v 

GOLDEN  ISLAND  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
sulph  of  Darien,  about  four  leagues  eaft  of  the  tile 
of  Pines.  It  is  fmall,  fteep,  rocky,  covered  with 
trees  or  fhrubs,  and  uninhabited-,  having  a  fin 
deep  channel  between  it  and  the  continent  Thi 
illand  was  recommended  to  the  Scotch  Eaft  Indus 
company,  as  a  proper  place  for  eflabhfmng  their 
firft  colony  in  America :  but  the  adventurers  found, 
it  too  barren  a  fpot,  and  were  obliged  to  re- 
move  to  the  oppofite  fhore ;  which  they  were  bon 
afterwards  compelled  to  abandon,  and  to  re hnquifo 
their  enterprize,  as  has  been  above  related  . 
There  is  another  low,  fwampy  illand,  between  this 
and  the  ifle  of  Pines  ;  which  is  lo  much  befct  with 

mangroves,  that  it  is  difficult  to  go  aitore  ,  and 

Jhips  can  hardly  pafs  between  this  ifiand  and  the 

ifthmusgeven  at  high  water.  . 

,  6  -  8  TORTUGA,  Aorta,  Friend  s  lRand , 

and  Sun,,'  are  four  little  ifiands,  lying  fettered 

Lon-  fome  others,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each 

other”  between  90  and  9°  4S' of  north  lautud- 


*  See  this  Volume,  p.  454* 
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c frllf-n  i°r‘m  bC!ng  ab°Ut  1  ®  leagues eaft 
cl  Golden  ldand.  9.  Arenas  is  a  fmali  ifland  op- 

polite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Magdalena-,  about 

JrST  "°~h  °f  the  continen(jj>and  about  2? 
noith-eaft  of  Carthagena.  10.  Monjes  are  fmaU 

n!nne  of"',;  , ^  ^  °f  ^uela.  But 
none  of  all  thefe  , Hands  are  inhabited,  or  of  anv 

confequence.  ? 

i  i.  12.  13-14..  ARUBA,  Curacoa,  Bonaire,  and 
Tortuga  with  Margaret/a,  Trinity,  and  fome 
othei  inferior  places,  fuch  as  Orchilla,  R„ca,  and 
Aves-,  ate  what  properly  form  the  Little  Antilles. 
lilands  ;  being  fituated  between  n°  28'  and  bn° 
40'  of  weft  longitude  ;  and  between  9°’,  7/  a„d 

121  l8' A  "0rth  ladtude;  extending  from  the 
gulph  of  Venezuela  to  the  gulph  of  Paria  :  fome 

O  them  being  about  40  leagues  north  of  the  coaft 
O  Venezuela,  and  others  very  near  it :  but  none 
of  them  are  poffeffed  by  the  Spaniards ,  except 
Margaretta  and  T rinity,  for  the  others  are  fubieft 
to  the  Dutch,  and  ihould  be  treated  of  under  the 
grana  divifion  of  the  American  iflands. 

i5.  The  ifland  o (MARGARETTA,  or  Santa 
Margareta  de  las  Caraccas,  is  fituated  between  6a° 

and  64  20' of  weft  longitude,  and  between  io° 

54  and  1 1  -  <st  of  nonh  Iatitude  .  oppofite  £o  th(j 

gulph  of  Caracca,  or  Curiaco ,  onthecoaftof  the 
Caraccas,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  ftreinht 
about  feven  or  eight  leagues  over.  It  is  about 

48  mi'es  m,  lenSth  fr0IT>  call  to  weft,  and  about 
24  m  breadth  from,  north  to  fouth  ;  being  about 
i°8  nines  ,n  circumference  ;  and  was  difeovered 
by  Cbrijlopber  Columbus,  in  1498,  when  he  made 
ins  third  voyage  to  America.  The  iiland  is  very 

fertile 
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fertile  in  maize,  fruit,  and  many  European  ve¬ 
getables  :  but  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
Tmport  all  the  water  they  drink  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  •,  and  there  is  little  wood,  or  pafture,  on 

the  ifland;  though  what  there  is,  has  a  perpetual 
verdure,  and  affords  an  agreeable  profpeft.  Thu 
ifland  is  under  the  command  of  a  particular  go¬ 
vernor,  who  has  his  refidence  at  the  town  of  Me»- 
padrc,  which  is  on  the  eaft  cape,  and  is  defended 
by  a  good  fort :  but  there  is  no  other  place  of 
confequence  in  the  country.  The :•  ifland  was  for¬ 
merly  remarkable  for  its  fine  pearl-filhery ;  which 
fcems  to  be  exhaufted  at  prefent.  The  Hutch  took 
Margaretta,  in  1620,  when  they  demo l.flied  the 
cattle,  and  plundered  the  town  :  upon  which,  th. 
Spaniards  retired  to  the  continent,  leaving  the 
fflandto  be  inhabited  only  by  the  native 
and  a  few  mulattoes,  who  were  frequently  P‘Und„r  . 
ed  and  carried  off  by  the  buccaneers.  ..... 

,6  The  ifland  of  I’KINIET,  or  f: nmiai, 
is  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oromako, op- 
polite  to  the  eaft  end  of  the  province  of  ■  A- 
daMta-  from  which  it  is  diftant  about  thre. 
leagues’,  and  38  leagues  fouth-weft  of  the  ifland  01 
Margaretta.  It  is  about  90  miles  lqn&  and  bo 
broad:  lying  between  60  26  ,  and  62  ?o 

weft  longitude;  and  between  9  37,  and  10  -7 
of  north  latitude;  the  north  end  ot  it .  being 
about  .2  leagues  fouth  eaft  ot  the  Hland  ot  rava¬ 
ge,  which  is  one  of  the  neutral  iftands  in  difpute  be-, 
tween  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and 

This  ifland  was  alfo  difcovered  by  ChppUr 
Columbus, '  in  i49«  =  but  the  air  is  efteemed  un- 
healthful;  though  the  toil  is  tolerably  fauk.JP* 
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ducing  fugar,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  fruits  • 
w«h  the  beft  tobacco  that  is  cultivated  by  the  Spa- 
wards :  befides,  it  abounds  with  wild  hogs  and 
low]  The  principal  town  is  called  St.  Jokth  ■ 
which  ft ends  on  a  bay,  at  the  north- weft  patt  of 
the  ihand,  and  was  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
in  1595  ;  as  alfo  by  tbs  French,  in  1676,  who 
plundered  the  place,  and  extorted  80,000  pieces  of 

flames ^  I4>333/'  6l'  fterlin&  to  ranfom  it  from 

Thb  Mandsof ' OROONOKO  are  feveral  lit¬ 
tle  lflands,  lying  in  the  mouth  of  that  river :  but 
none  of  them  are  inhabited. 

It  fliould  beobferved,  that  there  are  feveral  pearl 
filhenes  all  along  the  coaft  from  CarthagenawVene- 
xuela  ;  particularly  thofe  of  Santa  Martha,  Ranche- 
na  on  the  coaft  of  RU  de  la  Hacha,  Cmamgotta 
in  the  gulph  of  Cunaco,  and  at  the  ifland  of  Mar- 
garetta  ;  where  the  time  of  the  fifhery  is  from 
O,.ober  to  March  ;  when  10  or  12  barks  fail  from 
Carthagena,  efcorted  by  fome  men  of  war,  called 
the  Armadilla ;  and  thefe  (hips,  having  made  their 
tour  return  again  to  Carthagena ,  which  is  the  cen- 
tie  of  the  pearl  trade  :  but  the  pearls  are  of  diffe¬ 
rent  values,  according  to  their  finenefs  and  mav- 
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Section  III. 

A  defcription  of  the  country  of  GUIANA.’ 

Its  three  aivifions ,  of  Dutch  GUIANA,  or 
■  Surinam-,  French  GUIANA,  or  Cayenne; 
and  Indian  GUIANA,  or  Caribana  :  with  an 
account  of  the  commerce  carried  on  by  the  Dutch 
and  French  colonifts. 

TH  E  province  of  GUIANA  is  -  bounded  by 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oroonoko ,  and  the 
Northern ,  or  Atlantic  Ocean ,  on  the  north  and  eaft  ; 
by  the  country  of  the  Amazons ,  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  the  provinces  of  New  Andalnfia ,  and  Granada , 
on  the  weft.  It  extends  from  490  20'  to  64°  or 
weft  longitude  ;  and  from  the  equator  to  90  of 
north  latitude  :  being  about  1200  miles  in  extent* 
along  the  Atlantic  Ocean ,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Oroonoko ,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Ama¬ 
zons  -,  and  about  540  miles  from  north  to  fouth. 

The  beft  geographers  divide  this  territory  into, 
two  parts  -,  Guiana-Proper ,  called  alfo  El  Doraday 
or  the  Gold  Country ,  by  the  Spaniards ,  on  account 
of  the  immenfe  riches  it  was  once  fuppofed  to  con  * 
tain  -,  and  Caribana ,  or  Caribfiina  :  the  former  of 
which  is  properly  the  inland  country,  and.the  latter 
lies  along  the  coaft.  All  that  part  of  the  coaft, 
which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  north  cape,  has  been 
yielded  to  the  crown  of  Portugal and  is  included 
as  a  part  of  Brazil  The  French  have  fome  fet- 
tlements  in  the  ifle  of  Cayenne ,  as  alfo  upon  the  ad¬ 
jacent  coaft.  And  the  Dutch  have  Surinam.  But 
all  the  interior  part  of  the  country  is  inhabited  by 
Vol.  I  Kk  feveral 

V  -  1  «  » 
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feveral  numerous  nations  of  Indians  j  who  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  fome  flourifhing  cities,  a  reo-ular 
polity,  with  the  fame  manners,  cuftoms,  and  reli¬ 
gion,  as  were  eftablifhed  among  the  Peruvians. 

The  feacoalt  of  this  country  is  generally  low,, 
and  fubjeft  to  inundations,  from  a  multitude  of 
rivers,  that  run  precipitately  from  the  mountains, 
in  the  inland  country,  during  the  rainy  feafon. 
The  air  is  excefiive  hot,  and  very  unhealthful  5. 
efpecially  in  fuch  parts  of  the  country  as  are  not 
cleared  of  woods  :  but  there  are  fome  fituations 
tolerably  cool  and  healthful,  where  the  air  has  a 
free  palfage,  and  is  uninfected  by  the  ooze  and 
fait- mar  dies. 

There  are  feveral  confiderable  rivers-,  belides 
thole  of  Oroanoko ,  and  the  river  of  Amazons  \  the 
principal  of  which  are,  the  Efequibe ,  Berbie,  Cor - 
retine ,  Surinam \y  and  Maroni  :  the  Mawnrpari 
Moraga ,  Ur  ague. ,  Maiacarcty  Cayenne ,  and  Oyapoc  : 
as  alfo  the  Arcoay  Cafipuray  CoraJjmey  Aricaryy 
and  Machaeari  ;  with  fome  others  that  empty 
themfelves  into  the  Oroonokoy  and  the  Atlantic . 

I.  Dutch  GUIANA  extends  along  the  coalt, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oroonokoy  in  90  of 
north  latitude,  to  the  river  Maroniy  where  the 
Englijlo  formerly  built  a  little  fort,  in  6°  20'  of 
north  latitude.  The  chief  fettlement  is  that  of 
Surinam ,  which  is  fituated  5  leagues  within  the 
river  of  the  fame  name,  in  6°  1 G'  of  north  latitude  : 
but  they  have  given  the  name  of  Surinam  to  all 
the  country,  for  feveral  hundred  miles  about  this 
town  and  look  upon  themfelves-as  fovereigns  of 
it  :  for,  indeed,  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  America  left  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Dutch  ^ 

fince- 
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.fince  the  Portazuefe  drove  them  from  Brazil,  and 
the  Englijh  expelled  them  from  New-Tork. 

The  river  of  Surinam  has  fand-banks  at  its 
mouth,  over  which  there  is  three  fathom  water  at 
hio-h  tide  ;  it  being  about  a  league  broad,  and 
continuing  the  fame  breadth  to  the  place  where  the 
river  Commewim  falls  into  it:  but  the  united  rivers 
are  only  about  a  league  over  above  their  con¬ 
flux ;  though  fo  deep,  that  they  are  navigable 
for  large  veffels  30  leagues  up  into  the  country. 

The  Dutch  have  a  fort  called  Zelandia,  two 
leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Surinam 
built  with  bricks  :  and  alfo  a  fmall  town,  called 
Paramaraibo ,  containing  about  400  houfes.  1  he 
French  feized  upon  this  fort,  in  the  year  1 640 : 
but  foon  abandoned  it,  as  they  found  the  country 
very  unwholfome :  whereupon  the  Englijh  too 
pofiefiion  of  it  •,  though  they  made  no  diffi¬ 
culty  of  furrendering  it  to  the  Butch ,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Charles  II.  in  confideration  of  the  dates 
relinquifhing  their  pretenfions  to  New  Tork  and 
other  places,  in  the  northern  colonies,  which  had 
been  taken  from  them  by  the  Englijh.  Plowever* 
the  Butch  afterwards  cut  down  lo  many  trees,  that 
they  o-ave  the  fun  and  wind  an  opportunity  of  c  r>- 
ing  the  foil-,  which  rendered  the  climate  mucfi 

more  healthy  and  pleafant. 

This  colony  is  called  The  Society  of  Surinam  5 
becaufe  it  is  the  joint  property  of  the  Butch  JVeJl- 
India  company,  the  city  of  Amjlerdam ,  and  the 
lord  of  Somelfdyk  :  but  the  fovereignty  oi  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  ftates-general  •,  who,  in  1 683,  granted 
apparent,  containing  32  articles,  in  favour  ot  me 

hk.  k  2  » ..  - 
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Weft -India  company,  as  alfo  for  the  fecurity  araf 
advantage  of  the  colonifts. 

The  great  number  of  Dutch  people,  who  have 
made  plantations  here,  have  raifed  this  colony  to 
iuch  a  very  flourilhing  condition,  that  it  has  ex¬ 
tended  itfelf  about  100  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Surinam,  where  the  mountains  lerve  them 
as  a  barrier  againft  the  incuriions  of  the  Indians 
who  cannot  be  civilized.  Befides,  there  are  fome 
Other  towns  in  this  province  :  as  Macbariby,  on  the 
eaftern  banks  of  the  river  CorreUm ,  about  60  miles 
fouth-weft  of  the  town  of  Surinam ;  Mapueta, 
ieven  miles  north-weft  of  Macbariby  ;  Kvckoverat 
40  miles  north-weft  of  Mapueta  ;  ^Warawalli,  4 1 
miles  weft  of  the  town  of  Surinam ;  the  Dutch  Co¬ 
lony,  18  miles  north  of  Wa.ra.walU :  New  Zeland 
122  miles  north-weft  of  Surinam  town  ;  New 
Mddleburg,  nine  miles  weft  of  New  Zeland ;  and 
fome  others  of  no  confequence.  There  are  between 
feven  and  eight  hundred  families  in  the  colony  be¬ 
fides  Indians,  and  a  great  number  of  nemoes- 
who  cultivate  about  400  plantations,  which  are  fi- 
tuated  along  the  rivers,  and  afford  immenfe  profits 
to  the  proprietors.  * 

The  chief  trade  of  this  colony,  confifts  in  the 
produft  of  this  country,  which  is  fugar,  tobacco 
coffee,  gums,  wood  for  dying,  cotton,  flax,  anj 

ikins,  that  are  fent  to  Holland,  in  exchange  for 
iLnropean  commodities. 

Th  is  colony  is  governed  by  a  college,  or  coun¬ 
cil,  of  ten  dtreftors,  a  t  Amfterdam  ;  five  of  whom 
are  chofen  by  the  magiftrates  of  that  city,  four  bv 
the  Weft  India  company,  and  one  by  the  lord  of 
Scmelfdyk  :  but,  though  thefe  directors  have  the 

nomination* 
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nomination,  the  governor  muft  be  aPPr0Jed  ^ 
the  ftates-general,  and  take  an  oath  to  them 

well  as  to  the  dire&ors.  .  '  ,  , 

There  are  only  three  churches  in  the  whole 

province,  which  is  divided  into  eight  parts  and 
each  divifion  has  a  company  of  militia  :  befides 
which,  there  are  four  companies  of  regu  ai 
for'  the  defence  of  the  colony  ;  all  of  w  torn i  aie 

,K  "'fSSdt  c JE 

anv  extraordinary  matters,  is  & 

“k  the  political  council,  of  which  he  ,  chairman, 

as  well  as  of  the  court  of  juftice. 

II  FRENCH  GUIANA,  called ON  Cayenne, 
or  EiuinolHal  France,  becaufe  it  reaches  fo  near  the 

£rT. 

ZX of  north'  latitude ;  to  Cape  d’ Orange,  in 
7i°  Jo{  weft  longitude,  and  4°  of  norrfi 

latitude  •,  being  about  >4°  miles  Jong  ^  -ft; 
The  principal  fettlement  is  the  idand  of  Cayenne , 
whichP lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
Ibout  too  miles  north-weft  of  Cape  d’  Orange  ■ 

°  ,  ,  lpavues  in  circumference,  five 

being  aoout  1 7  !e  »  -  d  the  reft  bv 

of  which  are  waftied  by  the  ■  ,  ^  ^ 

the  two  branches  or  the  river. 

good  andioiing  near  fecurity  :  and 

ab0VG  a  hUr‘0t  SPSwSt  danger,  on  eLh  fide 
hfthe  pit  of  laTd  on  which  the  fort  ftands,  till 

fant  lulls,  very  convenient  for  iettlem-i  ^ 
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feveral  meadows  producing  very  good  graft,  in 
tlie  lfland,  which  is  almoft  cut  in  two  by  a  fait 
water  river,  that  affords  an  eafy  communication 
between  the  plantations, and  facilitates  the  tranfpor- 
tation  of  merchandize:  but  the  ifland  has  alfo  fe- 

7era  PnnSs>  which  afford  good  water  for  drink- 
mg,  and  are  very  proper  to  turn  fugar-mills 
The  French  firft  eftablilhed  themfelves  here,  in 

*  jr5’  ™d,er  tke  fieur  Pmc“  of  Bretigny,  who  was 

affacred  by  the  Indians ;  but  the  remains  of  his- 
colony  defended  themfelves,  till  they  received  a 
Reinforcement :  though  they  afterwards  abandoned 
n ;  when  it  was  taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  Eng- 
T’  who,  in  1664,  were  expelled  by  the  French : 

“  I76,  !t,  was  tak“  by  the  Dutch ;  but  the 
French 'retook  it  the  next  year,  and  have  retained 
the  poifeffion  of  it  ever  fince. 

Near  the  fort  of  St.  Lewis ,  is  a  village  con¬ 
taining  about  200  houfes,  inhabited  by  tradefmen, 
and  the  foldiers  in  garrifon.  About  12  miles 
north-eaft  of  the  fort,  is  another  village,  called 
Lance  ie  Rem, re,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  inha¬ 
bited  by  60  Jews,  and  80  negroes  ;  but  on  the 
upper  part  are  the  habitations  of  60  French,  and 
25  negroes.  There  are  alfo  feveral  other  plantations 
fcattered  up  and  down  the  ifland  :  befides,  as  the 
much  were  inclinable  to  extend  themfelves  on  the 
main,  they  have  built  a  redoubt  on  one  fide  of  the 
river,  to  defend  its  entrance.  Further  in  land 
they  have  another  fort,  called  Sinarary,  which 
mes  them  inftead  of  an  advanced  poll:,  where 
they  have  80  men  in  garrifon.  And  there  are 
iome  other  fmall , Hands  near  the  great  one  ,  as  the 
JJev‘  1  i-wd,  to  the  north-weft ;  and  thofe  of 

Remire 
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Remin  to  the  north-eaft each  of  them  about 
-Krpp  leagues  diftant  from  Cayenne.  . 

T„t  “principal  trade  of  Cayenne  confifts  m  fu- 
rnrou  indigo,  cotton,  and  vanilla.  Ihe 
®al’  nfiities  p-nt  from  France,  for  are 

dasfr.rsstt.-iv 

rence  from  the  governor. 

ni  iNDi/n  GUIANA,  or  Carina,  *  re- 

ported  to  conu  •,  being 

furges  o  board  their  fhips, 

confiderable  ftay  . .*  e  nQ  ground  fit  to 

appearance^of'urge  birds-nefts,  than  the  habita, 

tions  ot  human  beings.  Orame  and  the 

T„,  country,  between  Cape  a  Urange,  a  v 
T„e  coun  >’  weU  known  to  the  Enghjb, 

Tench  and  Web ■  >  ;h0nSsetyf£  :  but  the 

SS,:^S!£S-*- 

to  the  equator. 
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»  t  ^ 

dissertation  i. 

the  Spanish  Colonies  in  South 
America. 

The  nature  of  colonies  ;  «*/  low  they  were  eft abUth- 

e  '*  Ambrica  :  with  obfervations  on  the  gold 
andftlver  brought  from  thence  into  Europe, 

re-exported  to  Alia.  Tfe  of  the  Spaniards  to 
the  dominion  of  the  American  Seas ;  with  re¬ 
marks  thereon.  Their  polity  in  their  colonies s  and 
m  what  manner  their  trade  is  conduced  by  the 
galleons,  and  regijler  /hips.  An  efiimate  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  gold ,  J liver ,  and  other  commodities ,  an¬ 
nually  imported  into  Spain,  from  America  :  with 
reafons  why  the  former  country  has  been  rather 
rmpoverifhed  than  enriched  by  the  latter. 

SO  M  is  of  the  ancient  Greeks  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  their  countrymen,  that  all  the  wes¬ 
tern  nations  were  derived  and  peopled  from  them  : 
but  their  opinion  of  being  Aborigines ,  or  of  fpring- 
ing  out  of  the  earth  where  they  inhabited,  ought 
rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  frivolous  notion  in 
their  philofophy,  than  an  error  in  their  hiftory  : 
for,  in  arguing  againft  their  conceit,  why  mia-ht 
not  tUb  conclufion  be  made,  that  the  primitTve 
Grecians  were  only  colonies  from  the  fouth-eajl 
parLS,  inftead  of  their  land  peopling  itfelf ;  unlefs 
they  pretended  to  prove,  that  their  foil  was  bet¬ 
ter  able,  and  more  difpofed,  to  bear  mankind  than 
any  other  r  The  Americans  have  always  retained 
the  fame  opinion  as  the  Grecians  :  but  it  is  highly 

probable. 
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probable,  that  their  extenfive  trad  of  c0™try 
oricinally  peopled  by  fea,  either  by  the  Phi 
Jans,  o'  Carthaginian,  If  the Asians  wem 
pagans,  fowere  the  Europeans:  and  if  it is  ««@d. 
that  they  went  naked,  or  painted  their  bodies, 
when  Columbus  difcovered  their  country  ;  it  is  no 
more  than  what  was  done  by  the  Britons,  when 

their  ifland  was  invaded  by  C*far;  wh°  f°“"f 
their  ideas  of  religion,  their  form  of  government, 
their  cuftoms  and  manners,  as  impeded  an 
civilized  as  the  Spaniards  firft  found  the  meruans. 
though  this  ought  not  to  be  al  edged  again*  the 
Britons  in  particular  ;  becatife  the  fame  m  y 
faid  of  all  the  northern  nations  in  general,  till  they 
were  refined  by  the  Roman  polity,  or  improved  by 
the  dodrine  of  chriftianity.  Beiides,  when  C*far 
^covered  Britain,  he  took  it  for  a  newworWt 
beinv  uncertain  whether  it  was  an  ifiand,  01  a  dii 
tind°continent  •,  and  Columbus  was  under  the  fame 
uncertainty  upon  the  difcovery  of  the  ^  of 
Cuba  ■  nor  were  the  Romans  lefs  tranfported 
their  Britijh  acquifitions,  than  the  Spaniards  were 

at  their  American  conquefts  :  but  the  —  P- 
vinceswere  like  fo  many  faphngs,  that  impovei 
iflied  the  mother  root;  while  thofe  whic  tie  po¬ 
niards  eftablifhed  in  America,  gave  ndrimcnt  a  i 
Length  to  their  mother  country,  which  was  Ian- 

gu idling  beneath  her  own  infirmities. 

Whfn  the  world  became  populous,  it  was  ne 
ceffary  for  feme  dates  to  make  migrations,  for  the 

1 ’  ,„hout  the  created  parts  of  Europe,  and  Jfui, 
as  alfo  in  the  mg  ft  defirab  e  p  »■  colonies 
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colonies  have  properly  three  kinds  of  diftin<ftions.: 
.  .The  Firft  are  thofe  ferving  to  eafe,  or  difchar»e, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country ;  where  the  people 
are  become  too  numerous  for  feme  of  them  to  wt 
fobfiftence,  without  great  inconvenience  to  others 
ihe  Secmd>  arc  thofe  eftablilhed  by  viftorious 
princes  and  people,  in  the  middle  of  vanquilhed 
nations,  to  keep  them  in  awe  and  obedience.  And 
the  Third,  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  com¬ 
mercial  colonies  ;  becaufe  trade  ihould  be  the  foie 
occafion  and  object  of  fuch  lettlements. 


it  was  Dy  means  of  the  Firft  kind  of  colonies, 
that,  fome  ages  after  the  deluge,  firft  the  eaftern, 
and  fucceifively  all  the  other  parts  of  the  earth 
became  inhabited  :  for,  without  mentioning  any 
thing  of  the  Phmicimi  and  Grecian  colonies,  it  is 
well  known,  that  it  was  for  the  eftablilhment  of 
fuch  lettlements,  that  the  northern  nations  over¬ 
run  Gaul,  Italy ,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eurote  ■ 
where,  after  feveral  long  and  bloody  military  con¬ 
tentions  they  divided  the  country  with  the  an- 
cient  inhabitants. 


The  Romans  ufed  the  Second  kind  of  colonies 
more  man  any  other  people  ;  principally  to  fecure 
the  conquefts  they  had  made  from  eaft  to  well 
and  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  conftant  ftandin* 
armies  :  which  policy  they  practifed,  till  their  con¬ 
quers  grew  too  numerous,  the  conquered  coum 
tries  too  diftant,  and  their  empire  too  unwieldy  to 
be  managed  by  their  native  force  ;  fo  that  they 
became  the  Haves  of  thofe  v/hom  they  conquered. 

- .  iH/  fhird  fon  of  colonies  are  for  trade ;  beino- 
intended  to  encreafe  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 

-native  kingdom  ;  to  which  they  will  abundantly 

contribute. 
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contribute,  if  condufted  with  prodent  manage¬ 
ment  governed  by  falutary  laws,  and  kept  under  a 
’  herniation  No  nation  has,  or  ever  had, 

commence  withhrhlHf:^ 

climate  produces  all  commouit.es :  and,  yet  it  is 

the  intereft,  pleafure,  or  convenience  of  ev^yjeo- 

not  only  to  ufe  or  trade  in  moft,  or  all  ot 
Aem  •  but  to  raife  fuch  things  themfelves,  rather 
than  to  purchafe  them  from  others ;  unlefs  in  feme 
inftances,'  when  they  barter  their  own  commodities 
for  them,  to  employ  as  many,  or  more,  people  at 
home  in  that  exchange,  and  fuch  perfons  as  would 
Ife  their  employment,  if  thefc  commodities  were 

tat  is,  after  the  difcovery  of 
Merica,  fa  up  a 

tion  of  countries  •,  which  was  tne  co 
caears  to  the  chriftian  religion :  but,  in  this,  they 
had  no  more  fmcerity  than  thole  Mahometans 
that  invaded  Spain,  and,  for  many  years,  kept  pof- 
fpffion  of  a  °reat  part  °f  t^e  country*  .  f 

THB  prefent  colonies  of  commerce  are  thofe 

eftablilhed  by  the  Spaniards,  Portuguefs,  A 
French,  Dutch,  and  Banes,  A 

centuries :  and  which  they  continue  full  toettaonm 

-  r  pr,i  narts  of  Afta,  and  Jtmrtca  •,  either  to 
keep  up  a  regular  commerce  with  the  natives,  to 
cultivate  the  ground,  or  to  embowel  the  mines. 

The  principal  colonies,  of  this  kin  ,  _ 

Vjinia,  Maryland,  Tenfylvama  Neu ,J  ^ 

Jdia,  and  Hudfin's  Bay  ;  with  the  C~  5^ 
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maica,  Cuba,  Domingo,  and  other  ifiands.  Thefe 

thtnc‘2  'lit ca;r along  the  coaft  of  ^ 

coafts  from  fh  T'  **  ^  tholi  exKnfive 

\°jL  T  %  “  t0  the  Red  Sea-  And, 

Colin*  TY  *7  T  om0US  BmVia  °fthe  Dutch  i 
and  V  the  PortuSuefi  i  Madras,  Bombay, 

Kell  IT'  °(  the  EnSl'lh'  P ^di cherry  of  L 
Premh  ;  and  feme  other  left  confiderable  places 

and  hANTAiTI0N,S  are  amonS  ancient>  primitive, 
and  hero, cal  works.  When  the  world  was  young, 

begat  many  children :  though,  lord  Bacon  fayf, 
now,t  .sold  it  begets  fewer;  for  new  planta¬ 
tions  may  juftly  be  accounted  the  children  of  for¬ 
mer  kingdoms.  But  the  fame  noble  author  fays, 
e  likes  a  plantation  m  a  pure  foil  :  that  is,  where 
people  are  not  difplanted,  to  the  end  to  riant  m 

Ot  ers  or  elfe,  it  is  rather  an  extirpation,  than  a 
plantation.  ’  A 

Mercantile  people  have  been  generally 
prompted  to  enter  upon  well-grounded  and  prac¬ 
ticable  adventures  ;  among  which,  the  difeovery 
o  unknown  lands  have  merited  the  firft  place  in 
the  attention  of  the  wifeft  and  greateft  men  Thefe 
are  things  that  carry  along  with  them  advantages 
in  many  relpefts,  and  are  valuable  in  their  own 
nature,  or  t  leie  is  nothing  chimerical  in  their 
intention;  but  glory  and  profit  have  attended 
thern  in  the  event  ■  it  being  to  fuch  adventures 
and  difcovenes,  that  all  maritime  powers  have 
been  indebted  for  the  increafe  of  thefr  trade  and 

ZTZ\  Cipecia%, th0fe  *"*»»  ***>  whofe 

!  P°n  £hem  from  their  fettlements 
and  plantations  m  America.  ments 

Ir 
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*  It  has  been  fully  Ihewn,  in  the  fecond  and  third 
chapters  of  Part  i.  how  the  difcovery  of  the  new 
world  was  referved  for  Chrifiopher  Columbus  •,  and 

in  what  manner  he  accomplilhed  the  nobleft  under¬ 
taking  that  ever  infpired  the  human  mind.  T 
invention  of  the  mariner’s  compafs  was  made  about 
the  year  1302  :  the  Canaries  were  difcovered,  or 
retrieved,  in  1417  :  the  ^rtuguefie  found  out  the 

coaft  of  Guinea ,  in  147 1  >  and  foon  afte^ 
ed  by  fea  to  the  Eafi  Indies :  while  Chrifiopher  Co¬ 
lumbus ,  in  1492,  dd^ered  Amfca  f°r  th?  T; 
mards  the  benefit  of  which  difcovery  was  loft  to 
the  Genoefe,  by  their  infolence  •,  to  the  Portuguese , 
by  their  ungenerous  treatment  of  Columbus  \  and 
to  the  Englijh ,  by  the  unhappy  accident  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Bartholomew  falling  into  the  hands  of  pirates, 
as  he  was  upon  his  voyage  to  communicate  the 
Scheme  to  Henry  VII.  and  to  requeft  his  patronage 
in  the  undertaking.  It  has  alfo  been  reprefented,  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  Part  1 .  how  thofe 
adventurers  who  fucceeded  Columbus,  compleatedthe 
difcovery  of  America  :  and  it  has  been  fhewn,  that 
there  is  the  higheft  probability  of  difcovering  a 
north-eaft,  or  north- weft  paffage,  to  the  Eafi  or 
JVefi  Indies :  however,  the  empire  of  his  Catholic 
maiefty  in  America ,  is  a  fufficient  demonftration, 
that  marvellous  projects  are  not  always  chimerical. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  eminent  for  their 
military  difcipline  :  but  what*  were  the  conquefts,' 
and  acquifitions,  of  Alexander ,  or  C<efar,  in  com¬ 
panion  of  thofe  which  were  made  by  the  Spaniards 
in  America  •,  where  they  fubdued  a  dominion  of  al- 
moft  feven  thoufand  miles  in  extent  ?  Alexander 

was  mafter  of  Greece ,  and  conqueror  of  Perfia: 

Ca’Jai- 
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C«far  made  himfeJf  emperor  of  Rome,  and  governed 
all  her  extenfive  provinces ;  but  Charles  Vnf^  • 

**■“  *»  ** » i»«r ,  Sg ££ 

country  emperor  o (Germany,  lord  of  the  greateft 
part  of  Italy  and  fovereign  of  th zNet^lZs 
beMts  his  poffeffions  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  Ame’. 

‘  The  rapidity  of  the  Spanifh  conquefts  were 
owing  to  their  drill  m  navigation,  the  ufe  of  fire¬ 
arms,  and  the  temper  of  their  fwords ;  which 
made  the  naked  Indians  fall  an  eafy  facrifice  ro 
them  mercilefs  invadersi  who  are  fJr*2  ZZ 
meritorious  of  the  name  of  conquerors  s  becaufc 
eir  expeditions  were  no  more  than  bloody  execu¬ 
tions,  and  barbarous  maffacres,  upon  an  innocent 
and  unrefifting  people.  cent 

ts^E  ^  °hierVeS'  thM  the  Spaniards  m- 
t  duced  the  chnftian  religion,  together  with  the 

am  and  faiences  into  America in  return  for 

feffid’o  and  ^  reft  °f  Eur°?e’  became  Pfl-- 

.fclTed  of  an  immenfe  treafure  in  gold,  filver 

and  precious  ftones  But,  confuting  the  Lexpref! 

ledevaftations  andunparalelled oppreffions.which 

the  miferable  Indians  luffered,  by  the  ufurpations 

and  tyrannies  of  the  Spaniards ;  how  many  millions 

were  entirely  extirpated,  and  how  many  more  en 

flaved ;  as  alio,  that  the  Spaniards,  with  the  chrif- 

tian  re  igion,  introduced  the  inquifition,  with  all  its 

errors,  whereby  they  have  corrupted  the  chriftian 

doftnnes,  and  the  morals  of  the  Indians ;  it  may 

‘  *'  "•» 

fuch 
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fach  enormities,  that  the  bare  recollefhbn  of  them 
are  ihocking  to  human  nature  ;  murdering  the  «- 
dians  by  thoufands  with  the  fword  hunting  and 
t  aring  them  to  pieces  with  their  dogs  enflavmg 
them  in  their  mines,or  torturing  them  with  the  utmoft 
barbarity  either  in  wantonnefs  ofcraeky.oi  through 
excefs  of  avarice.  For  the  bifliopof  Chapa  fays,  that, 
by  a  modeft  computation,  the  number  of  Indians mu^' 
dered  in  cold  blood,  exceeded  the  number  of  peop  « 
livino  in  Europe.  Notwithftanding,  remarks, 

that  their  Catholic  majefties,  Ferdinand  and  I/obella , 
moft  ftriaiy  recommended  to  the  adventurers  and. 
governors,  that  they  fhould  always  have  bef°^ 
their  eyes,  in  the  conqueft  of  the  new  wo.  Id,  not 
fo  much  the  dilatation  of  their  royal  power  an. 
monarchy,  as  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  and 
*e  kind  ufage  of  the  Indians,  whofe  conveifion 
they  had  principally  at  heart.  But  the  continued 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards ,  occasioned  it  to  ctxuj 
renrefented  to  the  court  of  Spam ,  that  America 
would  foon  be  depopulated,  if  a  leafonable  p.even- 
^  put  to  thefe  outrages  :  upon  which, 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  caufed  particular  orders 
o  be  drawn  up  in  favour  of  the  Indians,  requiring 
them  to  be  treated  as  fubjefts,  and  not .as  haves : 
though  all  his  ordinances  were  difregarded  by  th. 

^ra^Pizam’s,  Ahr.agn Baidivia ,  and  the 
otto-  conquerors  of  South  America,  were  far  fiom 
being  men  of  any  iUuftrious  extraA.on  :  thougu, 
with  all  their  imperfeftions,  it  nu.ft  be  acknowledg¬ 
ed  they  were  poffefied  of  feme  virtues ;  fuch  a. 
courage,  fortitude,  and  temperance:  otherwife  they 
Zld  never  have  ftruggled  fo  many  years  agamft, 

*  S^e  this  Volume  p.  *7Z>  and  357- 
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winds  and  Teas,  endured  the  extremities  of  heat  and 

'  C<7’  °r  ra™rfed  C°Untries  almoft  impenetrable 
and  impafiable.  But  patience  feems  to  have  been 

a  virtue  adapted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  ■  and 
it  has  been  conjectured,  no  other  nation  would  have' 
perfifted  with  the  fame  indefatigable  induftry  in 
the  profecution  of  thefe  difcoveries.  However  it 
Ihould  be  remembered,  that  the  Spaniards,  in  the 
time  of  Columbus ,  were  the  greateft  maritime  power 
in  Europe :  befides,  they  had  fome  advantage  over 
the  other  Europeans  in  their  fituation  ;  becaufe 
they  lay  the  fartheft  weftward  of  any  country  in 
the  old  world  ;  and  their  climate  had  a  nearer  re- 
femblance  to  that  of  Peru,  than  the  countries  of 
their  northern  neighbours. 

,  ?HnE. luccers  of  the  Spaniards  in  America ,  caufed 
their  flapping  to  increafe  beyond  that  of  any  other 
European  power  ;  becaufe,  they  had  occafion,  in 
their  beginning  there,  for  great  number  of  tranf- 
pous,  to  carry  men,  horfes,  other  animals,  and 
ftores  of  every  kind,  to  their  new  acquifitions  :  in 
which  flounilung  condition  they  continued  for  a 
great  part  of  the  long  reigns  of  their  king  Philip 
Hd,  and  our  queen  Elizabeth  ,  who  had  not  a  fleet 
to  give  their  Armada  battle  ,  and,  perhaps,  Spain 
might  have  fucceeded  in  her  invafion,  if  Provi¬ 
dence  had  not  favourably  interpofed  a  tempeft  for 
the  protection  of  England ;  whofe  queen  knew  to 
what  caufes  flie  owed  her  danger  and  deliverance, 
which  made  her  very  attentive  to  the  planting  of 
colonies  m  America.  Death  prevented  this^ex- 
ce  lent  monarch  from  executing  her  great  defigns  t 
but  fome  of  her  wifeft  fubjeds,  and  moft  gallant 
feamen,  entered  fo  deeply  into  the  plan,  Jd  laid 

i& 
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it  fo  nearly  to  their  hearts,  that  what  ffie  intended 
in  the  fettlement  of  Virginia ,  was  pretty  well  effect¬ 
ed  in  the  reign  of  James  Ift  ;  though  the  under¬ 
taking  was  carried  on  with  great  difficulty,  upon 
account  of  his  timorous  councils  i  becaufe  he  could 
not  gain  the  approbation  of  the  Spaniards ,  of  whom 
lie  flood  in  fervile  awe  :  but  his  fhame,  with  much 
debate,  got  the  afcendancy  over  his  fears  ;  and  that 
fund  of  treafure  was  opened  to  Great  Britain. 

This,  with  what  elfe  has  been  fince  executed  in 
favour  of  Great  Britain ,  both  on  the  continent  and 
in' the  iflands  of  America ,  has  conveyed  fuch  an 
additional  weight  of  maritime  lorce  to  the  natural 
flrength  which  ffie  owes  to  her  htuation,  that  ffie 
would  have  always  been  able,  by  wife  manage¬ 
ment,  as  ffie  now  is,  to  give  law  on  the  ocean. 
Spain  has  greater  countries,  and  more  fubjedts,  ia 
America ,  than  Great-Britain  :  but  the  rormer  does 
not  navigate  a  tenth  part  of  the  ffiipping  in  that 
trade,  as  the  latter  does.  The  Britijh  dominions 
in  America ,  by  a  happy  kind  of  poverty,  have  no 
mines  of  gold  or  filver  :  therefore,  the  Britijb 
fubjedts  muff  be  contented  to  deal  in  fugar,  rum, 
rice,  tobacco,  horfes,  beef,  corn,  fiffi,  lumber,  and 
other  commodities  that  require  great  ftowage  j  the 
perpetual  carriage  of  which  muff  employ  above 
100,000  tons  of  ffiipping  ;  and  the  value  of  5000 L 
ffi  thofe  wares,  will  load  a  veffel,  which,  in  the 
Spanijh  trade,  would  be  freighted  homeward  with 
500,000  /.  flerling. 

Gold  and  filver,  in  fadt,  are  only  commodities  ; 
though  they  afcertain  the  values  of  all  others ; 
thus,  in  England ,  about  800  years  ago,  an  ox  fold 
for  is.  6d.  a  cow  for  2 s.  a  ffieep  for  ir.  and  a 
Vox,.  I.  El  fwia^ 
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fwine  for  8  d.  which  could  be  only  owing  to  the  little 
foreign  trade  the  nation  then  had,  and  confequent* 
ly  to  the  little  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  trade  had 
'  then  brought  in.  But  if  it  fhould  be  afked.  What  is 
the  reafon,  that,  at  prefent,  all  things  are  naturally 
fo  much  advanced  in  price,  to  what  they  were  in 
thofe  days  ?  The  anfwer  is,  That  the  quantities  of 
gold  and  filver  brought  to  Europe ,  fince  the  pro- 
grefs  made  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  m 
America ,  have  made  thofe  metals  more  common, 
and  of  lefs  value,  than  formerly  :  fo  that  2  or.  will 
now  fcarcely  purchafe  what  1  s.  would,  before  the 
difcovery  of  Peru  and  Brazil. 

Gold  and  filver  are  the  natives  of  few  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  propriety  of  few  perfons  5  therefore, 
can  be  obtained  by  others  only  by  their  confent, 
or  by  compulfion  :  and,  confequently,  no  ftate  can 
grow  more  confiderable  than  their  native  foil  will 
make  them,  without  plundering  their  neighbours, 
or  perfuading  them  to  part  with  it  willingly  ;  which 
can  be  done  only  by  arms  or  trade.  No  foil 
produces  all  things,  and  no  nation  works  all 
forts  of  manufactures,  which  are  of  com¬ 
mon  and  neceffary  ufe  :  nor  can  any  man,  by  his 
own  fid  11  and  labour,  make  or  acquire  any  con¬ 
fiderable  part  of  fuch  things  as  he  wants  or  defires  > 
fo  that  he  can  have  no  means  of  obtaining  them, 
but  by  exchanging  fuperfluities  for  necefiaries. 
However,  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  perfon 
who  is  pofleffed  of  the  commodity  which  one  man 
defires,  has  no  occafion  for  what  he  has  to  give  in 
lieu  of  it,  or  not’  a  fufficiency  of  it  to  anfwer  the 
value  of  what  he  parts  with  :  upon  which  account, 
fomething  elfe  mult  be  found  out  to  make  the 
,  account 
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account  even.  From  hence,  mankind  have  found 
themfelves  under  a  neceffity  to  agree. upon  feme 
univerfal  commodity,  which  fhall  meafure  the  va¬ 
lue  of  all  the  reft,  and  at  lait  balance  all  accounts  : 
but  nothing  has  been  difcovered,  that  will  anfwer 
the  purpofe  fo  effectually  as  gold  and  filver  .  be- 
caufe  their  contexture  hinders  them  from  being 
perilhable  ;  their  divifibility  qualifies  them  to  an¬ 
fwer  all  occafions  *,  their  fcarcity  enhances  their 
price,  fo  as  to  make  a  great  value  lie  in  a  little 
compafs,  and  eafily  portable  ;  befides,  the  more 
regular  and  equal  fupplies  of  them,  than  of  other 
commodities,  render  them  proper  ftandards  for 
;  the  valuation  of  other  things  :  therefore,  thele 
metals,  by  general  and  almoft  univerfal  agreement, 
are  mediums  of  commerce,  the  ballance  of  all  trade, 
and  the  ultimate  view,  or  chief  advantage,  pro- 
pofed  by  it.  But  it  is  ridiculous  to  imagine,  that 
any  precautions,  or  the  greateft  penalties,  will  keqa 
gold  or  filver  in  any  country,  where  it  is.  the  in- 
tereft  of  numbers  to  carry  it  out ;  as  it  particularly* 
is  with  the  Spaniards  in  America ,  who  take  all 
opportunities  of  defrauding  their  fovereign  of  his 
fifth,  and  of  exchanging  their  gold  or  filver  for 
fuch  European  commodities  as  they  can  get  from 

grangers.  .  .  A  . 

The  treafures  poffeffed  by  the  Spaniards  m  Ame¬ 
rica,  have,  in  the  opinion  of  E>e  la  Vega,  tended  to 
impoverilh  their  mother  country,  which  has  been 
declining  ever  fince  :  for  thefe  riches  have  inclined 
the  principal  Spaniards  to  pride,  ambition,  luxury, 
and  indolence.  “  The  truth  is,  fays  the  royal 
“  hifforian,  the  poor  are  become  much  poorer 
<  than  formerly  :  for  the  quantity  of  money  be- 

L'l  a  “ 
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“  ing  fo  greatly  increafed,  has  enhanced  the  price 
“  of  provifions  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  poor 
“  ftarve  by  the  abundance  of  the  rich  befides, 
by  fuch  an  introduction  of  wealth,  the  generality 
of  mankind  are  become  more  depraved  and  dif- 
contented  ;  nations,  once  formidable,  and  dreaded 
by  all  the  world,  being  now  rendered  impotent, 
delpicable,  and  effeminate,  by  the  corruption  of 
riches. 

’  ■  '  i  *  , 

There  is  an  adfive,  and  a pajjive  commerce,  in 
all  nations  :  the  former  figniffes  the  exportation 
of  thofe  commodities  wherewith  a  kingdom  trades, 
when  they  are  fent  in  kind  for  the  ufe  of  other 
nations  :  and  the  latter  implies  the  reverfe  ;  being 
the  importation  of  thole  commodities  which  fo¬ 
reigners  fend  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  kingdom  :  fo 
that,  when  the  quantities  exported  and  imported 
are  unequal,  this  inequality  will  ffiew,  whether  the 
ballance  of  trade  is  favourable  to,  or  againft,  that 
nation.  Spain  has  languifhed  under  a  pajfive  com¬ 
merce,  ever  fince  the  dilcovery  of  America  ,  where¬ 
by  the  treafures  of  her  mines  are  dug  up  for  other 
nations,  who  carry  on  an  afiive  trade,  fo  as  to  fup- 
ply  the  Spaniards  either  with  the  neceffaries  or 
luxuries  of  life  :  though,  in  the  opinion  of  the? 
marquis  Belloni ,  this  is  the  prefen t  fftuation  of  all 
the  kingdoms  in  Europe ,  with  relpeft  to  the  trade 
which  they  carry  on  with  the  Eajl-Indies.  For  the 
great  quantities  of  jewels  and  manufactures,  li¬ 
quors  and  fpecies,  brought  from  thence,  render 
the  trade  of  the  Eajl-Indies  fo  exorbitant,  that  the 
great  advantage  the  European  kingdoms  receive 
from  the  TVejt- Indie s,  with  the  great  quantities  of 
gold  and  fflyer,  and  other  ufefui  things  brought 

from 
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jfom  thence,  are  not  fufEcient  to  compenfate  the 
lofs  fuftained  by  that  expenfive  trade  :  which  gives 
juft  ground  to  make  it  a  queftion,  Whether  the 
money  that  is  brought  from  America ,  is  more  con- 
fiderable  than  what  is  exported  by  the  Europeans 

to  Afia  ? 

However,  this  is  too  hafty  a  conclufion  .  foi 
Uztariz ,  a  noble  Spanijh  writer,  afferts,  that  from 
the  year  1492,  to  1724,  the  gold  and  fdver  brought 
from  America  into  Spain ,  amounted  to  above  five 
thoufand  millions  of  dollars  ;  which,  one  year  with 
another,  is  more  than  twenty-one  millions  and  a 
half,  or  upwards  of  five  millions  fterling,  yeaily. 
Befides,  there  are  great  quantities  of  gold  and  filver 
either  coined,  or  in  bullion,  brought  nom  the 
Spanijh  Weft-Indies*  by  the  Englijh  and  Butch ,  in 
the  returns  of  the  illicit  trade  which  they  carry  on 
with  the  Spaniards  :  and  there  are  alfo  immenfe 
treafures  of  gold  brought  from  the  Braftls ,  which 
have  prodigioufly  increafed  the  remittances  from 
America  to  Europe. 

Baron  Monteftquieu  remarks,  that  the  fpecies^ 
of  Europe  was  doubled  foon  after  the  conquefts  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  which  appeared  from  the  pi  ice 
of  commodities,  that  was  doubled  every  where,  as 
the  fpecie  of  Europe  doubled.  The  profit  of  Spain 
diminifhed  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  every  year  the  fame  quantity  of  metals* 
which  was  become  by  one  half  lels  precious.  In 
double  the  time,  the  fpecie  ftill  doubled  ;  and  the 
profit  ftill  diminifhed  another  half.  By  this  pro- 
greffion,  of  doubling  and  doubling,  the  caufe  and 
impotency  of  the  wealth  of  Spain  is  eafy  to  be  dif- 
covered  :  for,  it  is  upwards  of  200  years  ftnce 

E  1  2  they 
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they  worked  their  Indian  mines  ;  and  the  prefent 
quantity  of  fpecie  in  the  trading  world,  compared 
to  that  before  the  difcovery  of  the  Indies ,  has  been 
fuppofed  to  be  as  32  to  i  j  that  is,  it  has  been 
doubled  five  times  ;  and,  in  200  years  more,  it 
may  be  doubled  again,  fo  as  to  make  it  64  to  1 . 

The  emperor  Charles  Vth  was  fo  fenfible  of  the 
bad  confequences  of  the  trade  to  the  Eajl-Indiesy 
that  he  was  ufed  to  fay,  “  It  had  been  well  if  thofe 
46  countries  had  never  been  difcovered  ;  or  at  lead: 
“  not  fo  much  frequented  for,  as  Sir  William 
Monfon  obferves,  the  Europeans  have  enriched  the 
Afiatics  with  the  wealth  of  Europe  and  America  y 
at  the  fame  time  as  they  have  decreafed  the  trades 
of  all  the  civilized  nations  ;  of  which  the  Englijh 

have  fufficient  proof  by  their  unprofitable  trade  to 

India. 

The  Spaniards  have  fometirtres  thought  fit  to 
fpeak  favourably  of  the  community  of  the  fea,  and 
lh^  freedom  of  navigation  ;  but,  when  it  was  for 
their  prefent  purpole,  they  have  as  leverely  main¬ 
tained  the  particular  dominion  of  it  as  any  other 
nation  :  nor  muft  it  be  forgot,  that  feveral  German 
authors,  in  the  titles  of  Charles  Vth,  emperor  and 
king  of  Spain,  fiile  him.  King  of  the  ijlands  and 
continent  of  the  Indies,  and  of  the  ocean  ;  though 
the  ufe  of  the  fea  is  declared  to  be  free,  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  Caftile .  It  is  indifputable  that  fome 
particular  feas  are  fubjed  to  the  fovereignty  of 
fome  particular  Hates  ;  as  the  Britifh  and  ^Adriatic 
feas,  to  Great  Britain  and  Venice  :  but  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  pofiefs  the  whole  ocean,  or  to  have  a  title 
to  the  dominion  of  it,  unlefs  a  prince  or  people 
>vere  fovereigns  of  the  whole  wbrld  :  for  who  can 

'  “  *  '  %> 
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exclude  any  one  a  pa  J  t  ef° were  formerly 

However,  many  of  the  formgucj 

of  oninion,  that  their  king  had  acquired  fuch  a 

ihfto  the  great  ocean  of  the 

might  lawfully  refofe  a  paffage  through i  it  to  o  J 

nations.  The  feem  hkewrfc  »  ^  ° 

opinion,  that  no  people  but  themfelve ^  have  a 

right  to  fail  through  the  fpac.ous  fea  that  leads 
7  „s  if  they  alfo  obtained  that- right  by 

prefcription.  But  the  law  of  prefcnpuon  can  be 

of  no  force  in  deciding  controverfies  which  happ^ 

between  princes  and  people  acknowledges ;  no  tap 
rior  :  becaufe,  the  peculiar  civil  laws  of  any  coun 
try  are  of  no  more  weight,  in  relation  to  to  . 
ftates,  than  if  fuch  laws  had  never  exited  .  fo 
that  for  deciding  controverftes  of  this  natu  , 
fourfe  muft  neceffarily  be  had  to  the  genera 
of  nations,  originally  or  fecondar.ly ;  wh.ch  c  . 
never  admit  of  fuch  an  ufurpation  or  a  title  to 
dominion  of  the  fea  by  prefcription  :  though  on 
fome  fuch  preemption,  it  will  be  found,  that 
t^ris  have  frequently  molefted  the  nav.gauon 

of  the  Englijh  fubjefts  in  thefeas 

Every  nation  has  aright  to  enaft  what  law 

£Teofod  nev'eH  nt^-e^  fi^ng fS 

and^from  their  feveral  colonies  and  plantations  . 
for  fuch  laws  and  regulations  which  mterfere  with 

;  L  1  4  <*  i 
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public  treaties,  and  the  laws  of  nations,  muft  tend 

to  deftroy  all  amity  with  fuch  nations  who  make 
them. 

The  Spanijh  government  are  even  jealous  of 
their  own  lubjedts,  as  well  as  of  foreigners,  in 
America  ;  and  the  only  eflential  maxim  which  runs 
through  the  whole  political  ceconomy  of  the  Sta- 

rf"peft  of  their  territ°ries  there,  is  the 
fubjedling  them  to  an  abfolute  dependance  upon 

zpam :  therefore,  all  things  relating  to  their  Ame¬ 
rican  empire,  receive  their  firft  form,  and  laft  con- 
fideration,  from  the  council  for  the  Indies  in  Spain  ; 
which  is  compofed  of  fuch  perfons  who  have  at¬ 
tained  the  bell  knowledge  of  thefe  countries. 

,  ,A“  tlle  sPanift>  poffeffions  in  South  America  are 
fubjea  to  the  *  vice-roy  of  Peru  ;  and  the  natural- 
born  Spaniards  are  folely  vefted  with  command 
throughout  all  the  Spanijh  Indtes ,  enjoying  all  the 
polls  of  honour,  profit,  and  trull ;  which  has  oc- 
cafioned  thofe  draughts  that  have  fo  much  ex- 
haufted  and  debilitated  their  dominions  in  Europe  : 
for,  as  they  put  no  confidence  even  in  the  very  firii 
generation  of  their  defeendants,  and  abfolutely  pro¬ 
hibit  all  ftrangers  from  going  there  in  their  fervice 
there  is  a  neceffity  of  continually  fendino-  large 
fupphes  to  America ,  that  the  governing  people  may 
be  foil  ,n  a  condition  of  holding  the  reins  with 
equal  tightnefs  and  feverity.  But  this  form  of 
government  creates  an  irreconcilable  antipathy 
between  the  European  Spaniards  and  the  creolians 
or  thofe  born  of  Spanijh  parents  in  the  Weft-Indies  ■ 
who,  with  indignation,  find  themfelves  equally 
excluded  from  all  cenfiderable  preferments,  either 


’See  this  Volucne,  p. 
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in  church  or  ftate-,  they  fee  the  moft  palpable  par¬ 
tiality  fhewn  in  all  judicial  proceedings  between 
them  and  the  Spaniards  ;  and  know  that  the  whole 
policy  of  their  governors  is  bent  to  diftrefs  the 
creolians  :  while  the  ruling  Spaniards  are  thoroughly 
fenfible  that  the  creolians  entertain  thefe  fentiments, 
and  exert  their  utmoft  artifices  to  enfeeble  them  ; 
by  difcouraging,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  all  forts 
of  manufactures,  and  compelling  them  to  purchafe 
fuch  as  are  fent  from  Spain  :  they  alfo  endeavour 
to  prevent  an  increafe  of  plantations,  except  e  a- 
tians,  or  beef-farms  •,  that  the  creolians  may  not 
have  it  in  their  power  to  polfefs  rich  and  improved 
fettlements  :  which  is  the  caufe  why  thofe  noble 
countries  are  fo  little  cultivated.  Befi  es,  t  e  na 
tive  Spaniards  make  it  their  aim  to  increafe  luxury, 
indolence,  and  pufillanimity,  among  the  creolians, 
that  they  may  the  more  eafily  be  kept  in  obedience  . 
from  whence  it  is  apparent,  that  the  buccaneers, 
and  other  adventurers,  in  fmall  bodies,  were  able 
to  commit  great  depredations.  Thus,  throughout 
all  thefe  rich,  noble,  and  extenfive  provinces,  the 
inhabitants  feem  infpired  with  a  fpint  of  dilfention 
which  renders  them  perpetually  uneafy  and  i  - 
contented  5  fo  that  the  bleffings  conferred  upon 
them,  by  indulgent  Providence,  are  made  almolt 


ufelefs,  and  infignificant.  .  ... 

It  has  always  been  the  prevailing  maxim  in  the 

Spanifi  councils,  to  preferve  their  American  com¬ 
merce,  not  only  to  the  Spamjh  nation,  but  folely 
to  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  which  has  this  interesting 
trade  condufted  by  means  of  the  galleons,^  flota, 
flotilla,  regifter-fhips,  and  guarda  caftas,  under  the 
management  of  the  council  of  commerce  for  jhe 
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Indies  eftabliihed  at  Seville,  who  have  provided 

th'etlowtr  'ItSreCUrityi  am°nS  WhiCh  2rc 

t.  No  Ships  are  permitted  to  go  to  any  of  the 
apmijh  dominions  in  America,  without  a  fpecial 
licence  granted  by  the  king  ;  which  licences  are 
i  ued  by  the  council  of  commerce  at  Seville. 

*\f?  foreiSner  c“  be  permitted  to  go  to  the 
^.pawjh  dommions  m  America  in  any  licenfed  lhip 
on  any  terms  whatever,  either  to  fettle  or  trade 
here  ;  Irtjbmtn  only  excepted,  and  they  muff  be 
ail  Roman  catholics. 

3-  No  perfon,  not  even  a  native  Spaniard ,  is 
allowed  to  go  to  the  Spanijh  Wcft-Indks,  without 
ipecid  licence  from  the  council  of  commerce  ; 
which  not  only  regulates  the  time  the  feveral  fleets 

O,  u  V  aM-t0  t0  what  Places>  and  when  they 

,  be  obliged  to  come  away  s  but  it  alfo  limits 
the  number  of  fhips,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  • 

as  the  latter  fhould  not  exceed  the  demand,  and 
glut  the  markets. 

The  Spanijh  government  fends  two  fleets  an- 
nually  to  America  :  the  one,  which  they  call  the 
galleons,  for  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  Peru  ■ 
and  the  other,  which  they  call  the  flora,  for  Mexico. 

A  galleon  formerly  denoted  a  large  veffel,  or 
ip  of  war,  of  three  decks  ;  built  in  a  particular 
manner  to  afford  a  great  deal  of  room  for  merchan- 
dize,  with  which  thefe  fhips  are  fo  much  crowded 
that  they  are  in  no  condition  of  defending  them- 
fcives,  if  attacked  by  an  enemy.  The  galleons 
are  laden  entirely  upon  the  account  of  his  Catholic 
maje  y  eing  eight  in  number  ;  the  principal 
o  wiici,  aie  the  Capitana ,  the  Admirante ,  il  Go¬ 


vernor 
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,  -DMnrha  and  Margarita.,  each  of  50 
an  ii  e  frigate"  of  40,  called  the 

ftores,  or  merchandize  for  Peru 

The  galleons  are  loaded  a  C*z ,  1  ^  ^ 

they  may  put  out  at  any  time ,  n. 

two  years  in  comparing  then  voyage  1  ly* 

diredtly  for  the  Canary  ^  ^ 

with  them,  as  it  fometimes  does,  ?  . 

aether  in  the  haven  of  Camera ;  from  whence  they 

mfof  cX’.  tnls  foon  as  the  galleo-  doublet ^ 

tZelaHaZ  Advice  is  fent  to "aU  parts,  that 

every  thing  may  be  got  ready  for  their  reception 

They  continue  about  a  month  at  Carthagena ,  and 

lout  fix  weeks  at  Porto  Bello ,  but  when  hey 
about  11  bufinefs  at  the  latter  place, 

have  tranfafled  the, ^  ^  ^  till 

they  return  to  die  f°>™  >  ceed  firft  t0  the 
they  fet  fail  for  Spam  T1  y  P  ^  rf  ^ 
Havamab  ■  then  fleeh  there  they 

for  the  Aww  to  take  in  provihon  , 

they  continue  its  bei„g 

A  register  'P  ^^  embarked  in  Spmn, 

iSeiokiept  for  that  purpofe  in  the  chamber 
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of  Seville:  but  thefe  regiOer  flips  belong  to  the 
merchants,  who  petition,  and  obtain  leave  from 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  to  fend  a  fhip  of  3oo  ton 
burthen,  or  under,  to  fome  particular  port ,  though 
the  ihiprames  upwards  of  600  ton  of  goods,  and 
affords  accommodation  for  paffengers  befides.  The 
regifter  fl ups  proceed  to  St.  Martha,  Porto  Cavallo, 
Buenos  Ayres  and  feme  other  places,  which  are 
never  referred  to  by  the  flota  or  galleons  r  yet 
-ey  generally  go  out,  and  return  with  thofe  fleets, 
i  here  is  fometimes  a  gain  of  two  or  three  hundred 
per  cent,  in  this  trade  5  which  enables  the  owners 
to  pay  very  bountifully  for  their  licence :  however, 
f is  Ccarned  °n  by  foreigners,  as  well  as  by  the  na¬ 
tive  Spaniards  5  who  lend  them  their  names  for 
this  purpofe  ;  whereby  the  Spanijh  merchants  ren¬ 
der  themfelves  only  as  faftors  to  the  other  Euro - 
feans.  And,  befides  this  kind  of  furreptitious 
trade,  there  is  another  of  a  more  illicit  nature  ear¬ 
ned  on  along  the  Spanijh  main,  by  the  Englifh  and 
Batchy  in  the  Weft  Indies ,  without  the  ceremony  of 

a  1C5ncJ ;  in  which  the7  Succeeded  for  many  years, 
partly  by  employing  force,  and  partly  by  the 
connivance  of  Spdnijh  governors  ;  till  this  evil  grew 
o  agrant,  that  the  court  of  Spain  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  it ;  and  fent  new  governors  into  America* 
with  very  precife  orders  on  this  head  5  declaring 
t  .at  they  fhould  be  carried  fully  into  execution? 

T  ns  gave  rile  to  the  guarda-coftas,  or  guard-fhips 
who  exceeded  their  commiffions  ;  and,  by  their 
depredations,  brought  on  the  laft  war  between  the 
crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain .  But  the  com¬ 
merce  carried  on  by  the  flota,  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  diflertation  following  the  defeription  of  the 
Spanijh  colonies  in  North  America .  Thiz 
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than  others ,  w  PfU.As  annuaUy  return- 

elHmate  of  the  money  and  effetts  annual  y 
•  r  v~r  American  dominions. 

ed  to  Spurn  from  her  Ai  piec6S  0f  Eight- 

In  gold  ;  of  which  the  galleons 
bring  home  between  two  and  three 
millions;  and  the  flora,  genera  Y 

about  one.  '  r 

In  filver,  by  the  galleons,  ta  ) 
lS  to  20  millions  ;  and  by  the  flota^o.ooo.ow 

from  io  to  12.  i 

In  precious  Hones  :  by  the  gal- 

jeons  in  pearls  200,000  •,  in  emeralds 
300,000 ;  in  bezoars,  turquorfes, 
amethyfts,  and  others  of  inferior  va- , 
lue,  30,000  :  as  alfo  feme  turquorfes  I 
by  the  flora,  to  the  value  of  70,000.  j 
In  Vrngnia  wool  by  the  galje°ns- 
&UINSUINA,  by  the  galleons,? 

20,000  ;  and  as  much  by  the  flora,  J 
u  raw  hides  by  the  galleons,-. 

70,000;  and  as  much  by  the  flora.* 

In  logwood,  by  the  galleons. 

In  cochineal  by  the  flora,  and  re- 

gifter  Ihips. 

In  indigo  about  .  1 

By  hides  from  Buenos  Jyres,  in  a  £ 

'  regifter  fhip. 

In  fugars,  tobacco,  and  drugs- 


6oo,qq# 

50,00^ 

40,000 

140,000 

60,000 

1.000,000 

200,000 

200,000 

2,000,000 


38,290,000 

Thus,  it  appeals,  that  this  commerce  of  the  Spanijb 
continent  apdtllandof^.  brings  m  a 
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38,290,000  pieces  of  eight,  or  6,843,159/.  ,fter. 
Img :  but  this  wealth  is  diffipated  amono-  other 
nations,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  have  not  been  im 
properly  called  ftewards :  for,  though  their  «al- 
.  leops  bring  the  filver  into  Spain ,  it  is  not  to°  be 
kept  there,  either  by  power  or  policy  :  it  runs  out 
oas  fall,  or  fuller,  than  it  comes  in :  and  it  has  been 
afferted,  that  the  little  canton  of  Bern  in  Switzer- 
land^  has  more  opulence,  and  credit,  than  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  majefty,  notwithftanding  his  pofieffion  of 
thfe  Indies. 

At  firft  fight,  this  appears  to  be  Arrange  and  in¬ 
credible  :  but  the  myftery  is  far  from  being  impe¬ 
netrable,  when  it  pafies  under  examination  :  for 
the  filver,  and  rich  commodities  of  the  Indies ,  are 
brought  to  Spain  in  return  for  European  goods  and 
manufactures,  of  which  very  few  belong  to  the 
Spanijh  fubjeCts,  who  fupply  their  American  pro¬ 
vinces  with  what  they  receive,  as  negociators,  for 
the  merchants  of  Great  Britain ,  France ,  Holland, 
and, Hamburgh .  All  the  neceftaries  of  life,  and 
many  articles  of  luxury,  are  required  by  the  inha- 
'bifants  -  of  Spafijh  America  ;  who  receive  only 
olives,  dried  fruits,  and  fweet-meats 
of  the  produce  of  Spain ;  all  the  reft  being  fup- 
plied  by  other  nations,  the  prime  coft  of  which 
amounts  to  a  great  fum,  and  the  profits  upon 
them  to  a  greater.  The  very  probity  of  the  Spa¬ 
nijh  merchants  is  deftruftive  to  their  country  :  be- 
£aufe,  they  are  never  known  to  betray  their  truft  ; 
and,  confequently,  the  foreigners  who  make  ufe  of 
theii  names  to  cover  their  commerce  in  the  Indies , 
-reap  the  entire  advantage  of  the  high  price  at  which 
their  goods  are  fold :  fp  that  all  which  remains  in 

Spain , 
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.  •  r.lvpr  ind  »old  on  the  account  of  his 

Spain,  is  the  °  ^ds  as  were  actually 

Sty 

fendytal-ntwayfand  other  nations  enriched  by 

tSaniP  government  had  given  en; 

B  L  to  tr-de  and  manufaftures,  after  the 
couragement  to  trad  probabiUty  that 

SI" « 

have  fallen  into  *  ^  fts  of  Sfai„  had  t»ded 

nar<;hV  Ir  d  ftant  regions,  without  reftraint,  tba 
to  thefe  far  ailumt  0  idme  force,  as  no 

muft  have  create  uc  r  .  or  fuppofing 

other  nation  could  have  opp  arsd 

the  trade  had  been  confined  as  a  P  a 

manufaftures  had  ^een  whh- 

trafiic  to  the  prodigious 

out  having  recour  ,  °  d  in  Spain,  as 

fums  of  money  muft  have  cent^  ^  ^ 

would  have  enable  ‘  nwle£ling  thefe 

to  all  their  neighbours  By  S  ^ 

obvious  and  falutary  " U  adhered 

and extenfive  dominion,  ^ 

to  tliofe  refinements  m  .  ^  ex. 

yet  been  found  to  an  we|_  .  Q  They  werefor 
celient  they  ^^"£a*t,  aid  for  ef- 
fixing  their  cor  h/fword:  but  experience 

tabhlhing  power  y  ai(;abl& .  and  it  is 

has  fhewn  tnc  fnft  ,  method  where- 

^S=?3tf=s 

wealth  of  the  Indies  entirely  to  Spam,  I  ^ 
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*d  it  throughout  Europe ;  and,  by  openly  grafp- 
ing  at  unmrfal  monarchy,  they  alarmed  “rhofe 
they  might  have  fubdued  :  fo  that,  in  procefs  of 

time,  the  people  they  intended  for  Haves,  not  only 

became  their  equals  and  allies ;  but  feme  of  them 
became  their  mailers,  and  gave  law  to  the  7- 
pirers  of  umverfal  monarchy. 

rJEfm7fiN:D  thC  Catholic’  in  whofe  reicm 
Coaimbus  difcovered  America,  repofed  no  confi- 

abTeCftrokeatfXCel!ent  bM’  by“  una“ount- 

other  r  K  Y’  W“  indined  to  truftan7 

other  perfon  ,n  the  management  of  the  new  dif- 
overed  world,  only  becaufe  that  difcovery  was 
made  by  Columbus.  Charles  V.  who  fucceeded  him  ‘ 
paid  fuch  little  regard  to  the  intereft  of  Spain,  that 
he  granted  a  whole  province  in  South  America  to 
the  citizens  of  Augjhurgh,  in  Germany.  Philip  II 

the'  £rC/  y  7  M  ende“"g  to  reduce 
the  Netherlands,  enflave  Italy,  conquer  England 

over-run  France,  and  in  annexing  Portugal  to  his 
dominions,  that  he  confidered  his  fubjedts  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  <m\y  as  the  inftruments  of  providing  money 
tor  him  to  profecute  his  ambitious  defigns.  Nor 
were  the  fuccdfors  of  this  monarch  more  attentive 
to  their  American  colonies,  which  thfy  looked  up¬ 
on  as  a  farm  to  be  fleeced,  rather  than  as  an  eftate 
to  be  improved.  This  condudl  of  the  Spanijh  mo- 
narchs  impoverilhed  their  fubjefts,  whofe  expences 
m  the  army  obliged  them  to  feek  new  fortunes  in 
America ;  which  greatly  depopulated  their  mother 
C°U"tr>,  :|,and  lt  I,lainly  appeared,  towards  the  clofe 

fiLnel!  Tf'7’-  that’  Wkh  311  their  boailed 
firmnefs  and  fagacity,  the  Spaniards  had  ruined 

themfelves  by  acquiring  too  much  power,  and  ren- 

dered 
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dered.  themfelves  beggars  by  the.  mifapplication 
of  their  riches  :  for,  with  oftentatious  titles,  and 
Very  extenfive  dominions,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
weak  and  defpicable  condition  * 

But  the  Spaniards  are  at  laft  awakened  from 
their  lethargy,  and  feem  to  be  fenfible  that  com¬ 
merce  is  the  bed  foundation  Of  power  i  they  are 
preparing  to  carry  on  an  a&ive  trade,  and  to  con- 
fult  the  intereft  of  their  colonies*  His  Catholic 
majefty,  in  1720*  took  into  confideration  the  ruin 
of  the  cocoa-trade  between  Spain  and  the  Indies ,  in 
the  galleons,  fiota,  and  regifter  flhps  j  which  was 
owing  to  the  exceffive  duties  chargeable  at  the 
port  of  Cadiz,  and  afterwards  the  inland  duties 
that  made  this  confiderable  branch  of  commerce 
be  engrafted  by  foreigners  ;  who  not  only  export¬ 
ed  it  to  their  refpe&ive  countries  *  but  brought  it 
back  to  the  Spanijh  ports,  where  they  could  intro¬ 
duce  it  by  an  advantage  in  the  admeafurement  and 
indulo-encies  in  the  duties,  exclufive  of  fraud  5  be¬ 
ing  privileges  with-held  from  the  Spaniards ,  as  they 
imported  it  regiftered,  from  the  Indies  to  Cadiz * 
under  an  obligation  to  confign  it  there*  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  regifter.  His  majefty,  there¬ 
fore  ordered  a  reduction  of  thofe  duties  •,  and 
made  other  provifions  for  retrieving  this  branch 
of  commerce  *  which  is  the  principal  freight  of  t*  e 
galleons,  and  regifter  ftiips,  on  their  return  from 

America*  , 

The  Spanijh  government  will  not  permit  any 

foreigners  to  carry  on  any  trade  with  their  co  o- 

nies  ■  but  the  Englijh,  Punch,  and  Dutch,  carry 

on  a  contraband  traffic  greatly  to  their  own  advan- 

taee  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  Spaniards, 
°  ’  r  M  m  who 
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who  encourage  this  illicit  trade,  as  it  gives  them  an 
opportunity  ot  evading  the  royal  duties,  and  purcha- 
fing  the  goods  at  a  much  cheaper  price,  than  when 
they  properly  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  The  Spaniards  likewife  pretend  to  have 
a  right  of  viliting  all  fhips,  and  of  confifcating 
fuch  as  have  any  of  their  manufa&ures,  produce, 
or  money  on  board  ;  which  has  given  rife  to  feveral 
quarrels  between  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and 
Spain, from  1670  to  1739,  when  the  lallwarwas  de¬ 
clared  entirely  upon  this  account :  but  the  remarks 
upon  that  occalion  w ill  be  inferred  in  the  lecond. 
volume  of  this  hiftory,  under  the  diflertation  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  delcription  of  the  Spanifh  colonies  on 
the  continent  of  North  America  :  which  will  alfo 
include  feveral  other  obfervations  relating  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Spanijh  colonies,  the  interefb  of  other 
European  nations  in  that  branch  of  trade,  and  how- 
far  it  may  be  neceilary  for  Great  Britain  to  exert 
h6rfelf  at  any  time  in  oppofition  to  the  meafures 
that  may  be  taken  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  navigation  of  the  American  Ocean* 
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An  Account  of  the  Southern  Indians. * 
and  of  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay, 
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<He  Description  of  BRAZIL. 


C  H  A  P-  I* 

<rhe  extent ,  and  boundaries ,  of  this  country,  hot*  the 
Portuguese  ejlablijhed  themfelves  there  i  and 

f/z«  of  the  country  tts  animais,  u  &  . 

and  commodities  ;  -with  a 

,h.  hrazil-tree.  Me  cruelty  of  the  Portuguese 
,oL  Indians.  An  account  of  the  prefent  inha¬ 
bitants  of  ^AZ1^a”dfth‘ftKff^Tri- 

~  ^  tbtjz u  tSi  * 

Late  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  gold  and  dia- 
m0nd  mines ;  as  alfo  of  the  brazil-wood,  imported 

into  Europe. 

^  H  I S  extenfive,  and  opulent  country  of  Bra- 
T  zil,  or  Brajil,  is  fubjeft  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal ;  being  fitwtri  between  the  mouth 

Msp  3 
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the  great  river  Amazon,  under  the  equator  •  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata ,  in  or  de<m^ 
of  fouth  latitude  :  io  that,  by  meafuring  it  In  a 
direft  line,  it  is  upwards  of  2000  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth ;  but  near  4000,  if  all  the 
windings  and  turnings  of  the  coaft  are  taken  into 
the  calculation :  and,  as  it  is  faid  to  extend  from  the 
35th  to  the  51°  degree  of  weft  longitude,  it  is 
about  960  miles  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft  - 
though  the  Portuguefe  have  no  fettlements  at  any 
great  diftance  from  the  coaft. 

The  country  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, , 
on  the  north  and  eaft  ;  by  the  country  of  the  Ama- 

™ns\  and  on  the  weft  ;  and  by  the  river 

on  the  fouth.  It  was  difcovered  by 
Peter  Alvarez  Capralis*  a  Portuguefe  admiral,  in 
the  year  1501 ;  who  was  at  the  head  of  1,  fail  of 
fh.ps  bound  to  the  Eaft  Mies  ;  but  was  drove  up¬ 
on  this  coaft,  in  10  degrees  of  fouth  latitude:  from 
whence  he  Jailed  fouthward,  and  landed  at  a  place 
which  he  called  Porto  Segura  ;  where  he  ereded 
an  altar,  gave  the  name  of  The  Holy  Crofs  to  the 
country,  and  difpatched  one  of  his  Ihips  into  Eu- 
ye,  to  acquaint  the  court  of  Portugal  with  this 
difcovery;  which  was  accidentally  made,  nine  years 
alter  Columbus,  had  happily  difcovered  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  by  his  fagacity  and  fortitude: 
though  .Herrera,  and  .feme  other  Spanijh  writers 
nave  ventured  to  affirm,  that  Pinzon  and  Lopez, 
both  in  the  fervice  of  Spain,  difcovered  this  coun- 
try  a  year  before  the  Portuguefe. 

The  country  foon  loft  the  name  given  to  it  by 
Corahs,  and  obtained  that  of  Brazil,  from  the 

brazil- 

See  this  Volume,  p,  1-30. 
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brazil-wood  which  is  found  there  in  abundance : 
bur,  notwithftanding  the  Portuguefe  made  fevera 
attempts  to  eftablifh  a  proper  ^tiemejit  here 
was  not  done  with  any  fuccefs,  till  the  year 
i54q  •,  when  they  fixed  themfelves  at  the  Bay  f 
all  Saints,  and  built  the  city  of  Saint  Salvador-  The 

French  alfo  attempted  to  p ^  J 

coaft  :  but  they  were  prevented  by 
who  continued,  almoft  without  a  ryval, .» 
till  the  year  1623,  when  the  crown  °f 
was  feized  by  the  king  of  Spain,  with  whom  Ae 
united  provinces  were  at  war,  who  Cent  a  ttrong 
fleet  to  Brazil,  and  took  ft.  Salvador,  whtch  wa^ 
foon  retaken  by  the  Portuguefe.  Howevei,  the 
Dutch  continued  to  harrafs  the  ®  ' 

ments,  and  at  laitpoffeffed  themfelves  of ■  * 
province  of  Fermmbuco :  whereupon,  count  Man 
rice  of  Naffau,  accepted  the  government  of  the 
Dutch  conquefts,  which  he  not  only  extended  but 
detached  afquadron  from  thence  to  the  coaft ot 
Africa  and  took  the  important  fortiefs  ot  D 
ZZ  from  the  Portuguefe.  Count  Maunce  was 

difaufted  with  the  ftates  general,  and  returned  t 
diiguitea  wiu  the  Dutch  intereft 

tfreltquilh  their  intereft  in  that  country,  which 

Accepted  ;  and  the  Portuguefe  have  ever  flnee 
•  J  in  the  oeaceable  poffefiion  of  all  Brazil. 

IC  tTe  face  of  the  country  appears  fomewhat  high 

near  the  coaft  :  but  exceeding  pleafant  j  ^  J 

Mm  4. 
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verfified  with  woods  and  favannahs,  and  the  trees  are 
generally  ever-greens.  Though  far  within  land,  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  country,  there  are  lofty  moun- 
tams,  which  feparate  it  from  the  Sfanijh  province 

The  feafons,  air,  and  winds,  vary  throughout  this 
cxtenfive  country,  atcording  to  the  fituation  of  the 
reipedive  provinces.  For,  Firjt, ,  the  moft  northerly 
part,  which  lies  next  the  equator,  is  fubjeftto  heavy 
rains,  and  variable  winds,  like  other  countries  in  the 
lame  latitude;  particularly,  in  the  months  of  March 
and  September ;  when  the  country  is  overflowed  with 
rain,  and  rendered  unhealthful  by  ftorms  and  torna¬ 
does:  but  this  part  is  very  little  inhabited ;  and  the 
Portuguefe  only  keep  poffeffion  of  the  coafts,  to 
prevent  foreigners  making  any  fettlements.  In  the 
Second  place,  from  five  degrees  of  fouth  latitude 
to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn ,  the  winds  and  feafons 
are  the  very  reverie  here,  to  what  they  are  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  in  the  fame  latitude :  becaufe,  in 
other  places  fouth  of  the  equinoctial,  the  dryfeafon 
comes  on  when  the  fun  goes  to  the  northward  of 
the  line  ;  and  the  wet  feafon  begins  when  the  fun 
goes  to  the  fouthward  :  but,  in  Brazil ,  the  wet 
feafon  commences  in  Aprils  when  the  fouth-weft 
winds  fet  in  with  violent  tornadoes,  thunder,  and 
lightening ;  and,  in  September ,  when  the  wind 
lhifts  to  eaft  north-eaft,  it  brings  a  clear  fky  and 
fair  weather,  which  is  the  time  of  their  fugar-har- 
veft.  .  And,  Thirdly,  the  moft  foutherly  part  of 
Brazil  which  lies  without  the  tropic  of  Capricorn 
is  one  of  the  moft  defirable  parts  of  the  world  • 
being  not  only  bleft  with  a  fruitful  foil,  but  hav 
ing  a  greater  fhare  of  fair  weather,  and  a  more  tem¬ 
perate  air,  than  thofe  countries  that  are  nparer  to, 
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or  thofe  that  are  farther  removed  from,  the  equa- 

W  Therz  are  only  two  winds  that  blow  upon  the 
JET*  this  coaft  :  the  fouth-eaft,  from  Aprd 
to  September  ;  and  the  north-eaft,  from  Septembe, 
to  April  again  :  but  the  conftant  trade 
met  with,  about  30  or  40  leagues  out  at  fea, 
which  blows  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  all  the  yea 
round  from  the  eaftward,  with  little  variation. 

There  are  innumerable  fprings  and  lakes  in  the 
mountains,  from  whence  iffue  abundance  ot  ftreams, 
that  fall  into  the  great  rivers  Amazon 
Plata  ■  or  run  acrofs  the  country  from  weft  to 
eaft  and  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean :  but  the  laft 
are  very  numerous  •,  being  of  great  ufe  to  the  Per- 
tuguefe ,  in  turning  their  fugar-  mills,  and  mehor 
tins  their  lands,  which  they  overflow  annually. 

As  th  s  country  lies  between  the  firft,  faond, 
thhd,  and  fourth  climates,  it  is  fo  very  hot  m  feme, 
daces  as  to  breed  a  great  number  of  poifonous,  and 
£  xious  creature”  •,  befldes  a  great  variety  0 
w,ld  and  other  animals.  There  are  feveral oi ^  the 
ferpentine  kind  5  as  the  ibibaboka,  between  three 
iTfour  yards  in  length  •,  the  boivivmga  orrattle- 
fnake  •  the  boycagu,  fix  or  feven  yards  long,  an 
half  ayard  in  circumference  i  and  the  liboya,  or 
roe-buck  ferpent,  about  30  feet  m  length,  and  two 
or  three  yards  round  ,  with  fcorpions,  and  other 
or  mi  ,  •  1  TVtpre  are  alfo  tigers,  ant- 

difasreeable  animals.  Ihereaiean  c 

bears,  armadilloes,  porcupines,  janouveras,  mon¬ 
ies  ayis,  and  tapiraffous ,  the  latter  of  which  is  a 
creature  between  a  bull  and  an  afs  with  long 
hamring  ears,  and  a  Ihort  tail,  but  without  horns : 
befldesf  there  is  plenty  of  deer,  hares,  and  other 
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game;  with  great  variety  of  birds,  and  fifo •  a, 

alio  many  of  the  Peruvian,  and  moft  of  the  eZ- 
$ean  animals.  .  *  £Airo 

iarJeTreefo0/  T r  g00d’  ProdudnS 

farDe  trees  of  feveral  forts,  and  fit  for  any  ufes 
fo.  iavannahs  afford  excellent  pafture ;  and  pro¬ 
perly  cultivated,  produce  cotton,  tobacco,  Jico 
fugar-canes,  maize,  and  tropical  fruits.  The 
chief  foreft  trees  are,  the  fapiera,  vermiatico,  com- 

.nefiuie,  guiteba,  and  ferrie,  which  are  ufed  for 
building  houfes  and  lhipping:  there  are  aJfo  three 

hmds  of  mangrove  trees,  as  many  of  cotton  tre-s 
w,th  the  wild  cocoa-nut-tree,  whofe  nuts  are  ufed 
jor  making  beads,  and  toys ;  there  are  likewife  the 
%ck  ed  wood,  fuftick,  and  other  dying  wood7 
but  the  moft  remarkable  of  them  all,  is  fhat  from 
which  the  country  is  denominated,  and  requires” 
particular  defcription.  ^ 

'I  he  brazil,  or  red-wood,  is  cut  from  a  tree 
fomewhat  like  the  EngUJh  oak,  for  largenefs  Ind 
foliage  ;  being,  hard  to  fell  and  fplit,  which  is  done 
by  the  negro  Haves,  who  are  alfo  obliged  to  bring 
it  to  the  fea-fide  upon  their  fhoulders.  This  wood 
is  very  heavy,  and  dry  :  it  crackles  much  i„  the 
i  e  and  ranes  little  fmoak :  it  ftould  be  chofcn 
1  hick  pieces,  clofe,  found,  and  without  any  bark 
on  it:  but  from  a  pale-colour,  upon  fitting, ft  be 
comes  redddh;  and  has  a  fweetilh  tafte  when  fhewed. 

is  ufea  by  turners;  as  alfo  to  make  a  kind  of  car¬ 
mine,  by  means  of  acids  ;  and  a  liquid  lacca  for 
miniature:  however,  the  principal  ufe  is  in  dyin», 
A.ierc  It  leives  fora  red  colour,  which eafily  fad“s 

out  XmTd 
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There  are  fome  fine  woods  of  ebony,  and  five 
different  kinds  of  palm-trees :  with  dmofl :  al 
kinds  of  fruit-trees,  plants,  herbs,  and  flower  , 
growing  in  America,  or  brought  over  from  Eu- 

•”?The  principal  commodities  of  this  country  are 

fugar,  tobacco,  dying  woods,  ambergreale,  io  ,n, 

train-oil,  hides,  ginger,  mdico,  baliams  and 
fweetmeats :  but,  of  late  years,  the  Portuguefe  ha  e 
difcovered  feveral  mines  of  gold  and  diamond,  , 
as  alfo  jafper,  emeralds,  chryftal,  and  other  precious 
ftones,  which  have  molt  amazingly  enriched  their 

The  firft  Portuguefe  adventurers  were  deflroye 
by  the  natives,  and  no  fettlement  was  made,  til 
■John  III.  king  of  Portugal ,  fenta  great  fleet  tie.  e, 
with  a  thoufand  foldiers  on  board,  commanded  by 
•Thomas  de  Sofa  ;  accompanied  by  feveral  jefuits, 
fent  by  pope  Paul  III.  for  the  converfion  of  the 
natives,  who  were  divided  into  feveral  dates,  and 
at  war  among  themfelves  •,  which  gave  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  an  opportunity  of  reducing  the  whole,  and 
making  them  (laves  without  any  diftinftion.  The 
Portuguefe  have  reprefented  the  Brazilians  as  rava¬ 
ges  without  any  notion  of  religion  ,  and  as  cam  - 
Lis,  without  any  fenfe  of  humanity  :  but  this  was 
done  to  juftify  their  invafions  of  the  country,  and 
the  barbarous  maffacres  they  committed  on  me 
poor  inhabitants  ;  for,  notwithftanding  what  the 
Spaniards,  or  Portugmfe  have  afferted,  it  is  very 
manifejft  that  the  Indians  were  no  more  cambais, 
or  men-eaters,  than  the  Europeans. 

The  prefent  inhabitants  of  Brazil ,  are  Pcrtu- 
Suefe,  creolians,  meftizoes,  negroes,  and  Indians  ■, 
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of  whom  the  former,  who  are  the  governors,  are 
the  feweft  in  number,  and  have  divided  the  coun¬ 
try  into  fifteen  provinces,  or  captain-ihips  :  but 
the  whole  is  now  called  a  principality  ;  becaufe  it 
gives  a  title  to  the  preemptive  heir  of  Portugal 
who  is  {tiled  prince  of  Brazil.  6  ’ 

These  governments,  captainrics,  or  capitanias, 
are  i.  Para ;  2.  Maragnano ;  3.  4.  p/* 

Grande  \  5.  Parayba ;  6.  Tamarac  ;  7.  Pernambuco  ; 
8.  Seregippe ;  9.  Ai*/*  .  IO* 

dos  Ilbeos  ;  11.  ;  12.  Efpirito 

hanio  \  1 3.  Ri0  de  Janeiro  ;  14.  6Y.  .  and 

15.  del  Rey.  .  Eight  of  thefe  captainrics  belonged 
properly  to  his  P^/^^majefty  :  but  the  others 
were  granted  to  fome  of  his  nobility ;  though  they 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the 
vice-roy  of  the  whole  country,  who  has  his  refi- 
dence  in  the  city  of  St.  Salvador ,  or  Bahia ,  in  the 
captainfnip  of  afe  Todos  los  San  bios. 

1 .  The  captainric  of  P^P^,  or  Pm*,  is  the 
moft  northerly  of  all  ;  being  bounded  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Amazon,  and  the  ocean,  on  the 
north  j  by  the  province  of  Maragnano ,  on  the 
call  5  by  the  country  of  the  Tapuyer,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  country  of  the  Amazons ,  on  the  weft  ’ 
being  about  190  miles  in  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  • 
but  uncertain  from  north  to  fouth. 

The  river  AMAZON  is  reported  to  be  the 
greateft  river  in  the  world  5  confidering  the  lenoth 
Jts  c9urfe,  and  the  depth  of  its  water  5  for  it 
rifes  in  Peru,  near  the  equator,  runs  upwards  of 
3000  miles  eaftward,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  feveral  channels,  under  the  equinoaial  . 
being  150  miles  broad  at  the  mouth,  where  there 
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*  r«„.  little  ™  J"  *2  „”fS 

gives  name  to  this ip«m  ^  mQUth  of  the  n- 

fouth  to  north,  an  rivers  of 

river  Amazon .  .  7  p^,  fituated 

The  principal  town  is  Belem,  or 

at  the  mouth  of  t  of  fouth  latitude  : 

welt  longitude,  an  °  and  inhabited  by 

being  tolerably  we  t’he\r  (laves  ;  whole 

about  300  Por‘“S“e{te  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and 

CrT  as  2  the  gathering  of  cotton,  which 

grows  wild  in  this  neighbourhood.  ^ 

COMMUTA  is  anothertown  abou  9 

fouth-weft  of  Belem  ;  having  A  _  * 

£  SSr Befides,  them  are  feme  other  fit, 

tlemems^  thotigh  of  httle^corm^^jo^  oryv&- 

ranhao,  is  fo  called  from  an lfland  funded  by 

the  ocean,  on  the  north  ,  oy  Qn  ^ 

the  on  the  fout  ,  frQm  eafttoweft : 

weft;  extending  about  24  it  runs  only  a 

rhoueh,  like  all  the  other  provinces,  it  ; 

sv.y  f~  .1*  «jih:  rs&ss 

jVfewra, .  6fAfor4»aw  :  but  therC  ^ 

ftreams  m  th  T  paramiri,  Camufwun, 

four  others,  the  P  g  run  the  fame  nor- 

and  Barreiras  Vemetlhas , 

them  courfe  through  the  provin  t^e  mouth 

The  iftand  of  !“*  * 

of  the  three  principal  rivers,  miies 
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miles  in  circumference,  very  fertile,  and  well  |n: 
habited.  The  French ,  who  feized  on  it,  in  1612 
built  a  town  there,  in  42 0  20/  of  well  longitude’ 
and  1  44/  of  fouth  latitude,  which  they  called 
Si.  Louis  de  Maragnan :  but  it  was  afterwards 
taken  by  the  Portuguefe .  It  is  a  fmall  llrong 
town,  with  a  caftle  built  on  a  rock  towards  the 
fea,  which  commands  a'  convenient  harbour  be¬ 
neath  There  are  alfo  the  towns  of  St.  Andero , 
and  St.  Jago  ;  befides  feveral  villages  of 
w  o  ive  upon  the  ifland  :  and  the  Spaniards  have 
luce  wife  the  town  of  Cuma ,  fituated  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  o I  Maragnano. 

3-  The  captainrico fSIARA,  is  fo  called  from 
a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  rifes  far  up  in  the 
continent,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  northern 
ocean,  m  three  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  about 
leven  or  eight  leagues  north  of  the  bay  of  Man - 
gerypa.  It  is  about  360  miles  broad  from  eaft  to 
welt :  but  the  principal  part  of  the  country  is  in. 
habited  by  free  Indians,  who  confine  the  Portuguefe 
to  a  very  fmall  territory,  where  they  have  only  the 
town  of  Siam,  and  the  fort  of  St.  Luke ;  the  for¬ 
mer  being  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Siam , 
m  390  50'  of  well  longitude,  and  20  35/  of  fouth 
latitude ;  and  the  latter  on  the  mouth  of  a  fmall  ri¬ 
ver,  about  60  miles  eaft  of  the  other,  between  Rio 
Buranduba  and  Porto  dos  Oncas  :  though  there  are 
fome  other  rivers  which  run  through  the  province 
and  fall  into  the  Atlantic.  * 

4.  The  captainric  of  RIO  GRANDE ,  lies  on  the 
eaft  of  that  of  Siam,  and  winds  itfelf  from  eaft  to 
fouth,  where  it  is  bounded  by  Parayba  ;  being  about 
68  miles  in  extent  from  fouth-eaft  to  north- weft. 

The 
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The  Rio  Grande,  or  Great  River,  which  gives  name 
to  this  government,  falls  into  the  ocean  .0  34 
26'  of  weft  longitude,  and  5°  30'  of  iouth  lati¬ 
tude  :  but  has  nothing  to  deferve  that  pompous 
title  ;  except  that,  towards  the  mouth,  it  is  able 
to  bear  Ihips  of  feme  bulk  :  for  its  entrance  is  dif¬ 
ficult  artd  dangerous;  though,  farther  in,  1  1 
■wide  and  deep  enough.  The  natives  oil  tins  coun¬ 
try  Perm,  or  Polingi,  which  is  poorly  inhabited  ; 
and  has  only  two  forts  for'  the  protection  of  a  few 

^St^S'of  PARATBJ,  is  about 

100  miles  in  extent  from  north  to  fouth;  being 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a  river  of  the  lame 
name,  which  difeharges  itfelf  by  two  mouths  into 
the  ocean,  in  6°  24'  latitude.  1  here  are 

feveral  towns  and  villages  in  this  diftnft,  well  in¬ 
habited  either  by  Portuguefe  or  Indians :  but  Par- 
ayba  is  the  capital,  which  is  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  it,  about  three 
leagues  from  the  fea,  m  350  xo'  of. weft  longitude, 
and  6°  30'  of  fouth  latitude.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  furrounded  with  ramparts ;  the  mourn 
of  the  river  being  defended  by  three  forts and 
a  fhip  may  carry  fix  or  700  barrels  of  lugai  up  to 

the  town  With  great  fecurity  ;  though  uotwithou 

a  oilot.  The  port  ot  Lucena,  which  is  a  good  ha  - 
bour  for  (hips,  is  about  two  leagues  north  of  the 
capital  There  are  alfo  feven  large  villages  inha¬ 
bited  by  Indians;  for  there  is  a  great  fertility 
throughout  the  whole  country,  which  abounds  w 
brazil-wood,  fugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  roucou 
hides,  barley,  Indian  wheat,  potatoes,  ananas  m- 
lons,  citrons,  oranges,  bananas,  pakanas,  an 
neceffaries  of  life. 
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6.  The  captainric  of  T A  MAR  AC,  or  Tama- 
nm,  is  fo  called  from  an  ifland,  lying  on  its  coa ft, 
near  the  month  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name  ; 
w  ich  makes  the  principal  part  of  its  diftrifl 
though  its  territory  extends  upwards  of  go  miles 
upon  the  comment.  The  ifland  of  Tamarica  i» 
ituated  in  35  6'  of  well  longitude,  and  7°  r.i 
offouth  latitude  :  it  is  about  three  miles  in  lemnh 
one  m  breadth,  and  eight  in  circumference  ;  being 
parted  from  the  continent  by  a  very  narrow  chan- 
nel,  and  having  a  commodious  haven  on  the 

fouth  fide,  with  home  good  fprings,  and  fmall  rivers 
of  frefh  water. 


The  capital  town  is  called  Nofir  a  Signora  da  Con - 
ceizao,  or  da  Tamarica ,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  and  is  defended  by,' a  fmall  caftle,  with  a 
redoubt  to  command  the  avenues.  There  is  alfo 
the  town  of  Goyana ,  fituated  on  the  river  of  the 
fame  name,  about  io  miles  north  o i  Conceizao  v 
and  there  are  feveral  Indian  villages  in  the  dif- 
trid,  with  many  fugar  plantations,  and  22  fuo-ar 
mills. 

7.  The  captainric  of  PERNAMBUCO ,  or 
Fcrnambucca,  is  one  of  the  molt  confiderable  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Brazil j  extending  about  180  miles 
along  the  eaftern  coaft,  and  a  confiderable  way  up 
the  country.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  fmall  dif- 
trids,  each  of  which  has  its  denomination  from  its 
chief  city,  or  village,  i.Olinda  ;  2 \  Garazu  ^  3 . 
Arracife  \  4.  Meribela  ;  5.  Sant  Antonio ;  6. 
iPoyulca  j  Serinham  j  8.  Gonzalo  de  Una  ;  9.  Porto 
Calvo  ;  10.  and  11.  the  north  and  fouth  Alagoa  : 
but  the  mod  confiderable  of  them  are  Olinda ,  and 
Garazu,  \  the  reft  fcarcely  deierving  the  names  of 

'  A 

towns. 
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towns,  and  fome  even  of  villages  confiding  only 
of  a  few  hamlets  for  the  overfeers  and  (laves  at  the 
fugar  plantations. 

The  whole  province  of  Pernambuco  abounds 
with  variety  of  fruits,  pafture-grounds,  and  cattle  : 
being  well  watered  with  feveral  confiderable  rivers, 
and  particularly  the  Capibaribi ,  which  falls  into 
the  Biriribi ,  near  St.  Antonio  de  Vaz. 

The  town  of  Olinda ,  was  the  capital  of  the 
province-,  being  feated  on  the  northern  part  of  it, 
near  the  harbour  of  Arracife ,  in  350  of  weft  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  8°  io;  of  fouth  latitude.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  a  remarkable  place  for  trade  ;  becaufe  the 
greateft  part  of  the  produft  of  North  Brazil  was 
conveyed  here  to  be  exported  to  Portugal :  but  it 
was  fo  unhappily  fituated  among  hills,  which  com¬ 
manded  it,  that  it  could  not  be  fortified  enough 
againft  an  enemy,  without  great  difficulty  and  ex¬ 
pence  on  which  account,  it  became  an  eafy  prey 
to  the  Dutch ,  in  1630,  who  ruined  a  great  part  of 
the  town,  and  demoliffied  the  fortifications  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  it  is  now  looked  upon  as  an  incon- 
liderable  place  by  the  Portuguefe ,  notwithftanding 
they  have  inhabited  it  ever  fince  it  was  abandoned 
by  the  Dutch. 

Since  the  decline  of  Olinda ,  the  town  of  Per- 
mambuco ,  or  the  Recief ,  is  become  the  capital  of 
the  captainric  ;  which  is  the  fame  place  that  was 
called  Maurice  town  by  the  Dutch ,  who  built  it  on 
the  ifland  of  St ,  Antonio  de  Vaz ,  a  little  to  the 
fouth  of  Olinda.  The  harbour  of  the  Recief ,  or 
Arracife ,  is  compofed  partly  of  a  peninfula  on  the 
continent,  and  partly  of  feveral  fmall  iflands  oppo¬ 
site  to  it  i  which  were  built  upon,  and  fortified  by 

Vol.  I.  N  n  the 
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the  Dutch ,  who  made  a  communication  by  a  bridge 
between  Maurice  'Town  and  the  continent. 

The  port  of  Arracife ,  oppofite  the  town  of  Per¬ 
nambuco,  is  fo  called  from  its  fkuation  among  a 
ridge  of  rocks  or  fands-,  and  the  harbour  of  Per¬ 
nambuco,  or  rather  Infernoboco ,  the  mouth  of 
hell,  was  fo  named  by  the  P ortuguefe ,  on  account 
of  the  rocks  and  fhoals,  under  water,  at  its  en¬ 
trance  :  but  Arracife  is  now  reported  to  be  the 
ftrongeft  port  in  all  Brazil  -,  being  defended  by- 
two  caftles,  and  fome  other  forts.  It  is  {hut 
up  by  thofe  rocks  and  fands,  which  form  a 
kind  of  bar,  and  {heighten  the  entrance  feveral 
leagues  :  fo  that  great  velfels  are  obliged  to  enter 
by°a  very  narrow  opening  >  after  which  they  come 
into  a  little  bay,  where  a  fmall  river,  flowing 
from  the  inland,  difcharges.  itfelf,  about  a  league 
from  Olinda.  The  port  conflfts  of  a  luburb, 
containing  lome  large  ware-houfes  for  fugar,  and 
other  merchandizes  7  being  defended  by  a  caftle, 
built  upon  a  narrow  paflfage,  from  whence  the  gar- 
rifon  can  eaflly  obftrud  the  entrance  of  {hips  : 
though  it  was  taken  by  captain  Lancajier ,  in  1595, 
with  feven  Englijh  veflfels  :  but,  after  his  depar¬ 
ture,  the  Portuguefe  built  another  caftle  on  a  rock 
in  the  fea,  together  with  fome  other  forts  and 
outworks  •,  from  which  time,  the  entrance  has 

been  inacceffible  to  all  ftrangers. 

GARAZU  is  about  18  miles  from  Olinda  but 
Is  rather  a  large  village,  than  a  town  :  and  there 
are  no  other  conflderable  places  upon  the  coaft. 

8.  The  captainric  of  SEREG1PPE ,  receives 
its  denomination  from  a  river  that  runs  almoft 
through  the  middle  of  it,  and  difembogues  itieb 
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into  the  ocean,  between  the  mouths  of  two  other 
rivers,  called  Guaratiba  and  Vazabaris .  The  coun¬ 
try  extends  from  north  to  fouth  about  96  miles, 
along  the  eaftern  coaft,  between  io°  50',  and  n° 
45/  of  fouth  latitude.  It  is  divided  into  feveral 
inferior  diftri&s,  which  abound  with  plantations  of 
fugar  and  tobacco  :  but  the  only  remarkable  town 
is  Seregippe,  the  capital  of  the  captainric,  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  title  of  Del  Reyy  or  Villa  de  bon 
Succejfo ,  and  more  commonly  St .  Chriftopber :  be¬ 
ing  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Vaza¬ 
baris  ,  7  leagues  from  the  fea,  in  36°  57'  of  weft 
longitude,  and  1 1°  15'  of  fouth  latitude  :  though 
it  is  now  become  inconliderable. 

cj.  The  captainric  of  BAHIA  de  tfODOS  los 
SANCTOS ,  or  Bay  of  all  Saints ,  receives  its  name 
from  a  large  bay,  about  two  leagues  and  a  half 
over  j  being  in  fome  places  12,  and  in  others  18 
fathom  deep  •,  intermixed  with  a  number  of  little 
pleafant  iflands,  producing  abundance  of  cotton. 

The  country  extends  about  200  miles  along 
the  coaft,  exclufive  of  its  windings  ;  being  efteem- 
cd  one  of  the  richeft,  and  moft  confiderable  of  all 
Brazil ,  efpecially  for  its  great  plenty  of  fugar : 
but  it  is  very  unhealthy,  on  account  of  the  excef- 
five  heat  of  the  climate. 

The  principal  city  is  St.  Salvador ,  or  Cividad  de 
Bahia  j  which  is  the  metropolis  of  all  Brazil ,  the  fee 
of  an  archbilhop,  and  the  refidence  of  the  viee-roy  y 
being  a  populous,  magnificent,  and  opulent  place^fi- 
tuated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay,  in  38°  2$'  of  weft 
longitude,  and  1 2  °yl  of  fouth  latitude.  It  is  well  for¬ 
tified,  both  by  art  and  nature:  the  principal  avenues 
Wcino*  ouarded  by  feven  forts  about  the  town,  be- 

N  n  2  fldes 
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Tides  thofe  which  command  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  There  is  a  great  trade  carried  on  in  this 
capital,  whofe  principal  inhabitants  have  much 
politenefs  and  civility  ;  but  the  lower  kind  are  in¬ 
tolerably  proud  and  infolent.  The  city  is  fuppofed 
to  contain  about  2000  houfes  ;  inhabited  by  12000 
Portugueje ,  and  double  that  number  of  negroes, 
who  are  kept  in  the  moll  abject  degree  of  flavery 
by  their  imperious  matters,  either  in  carrying  them 
about  in  fedans,  or  working  them  in  the  planta¬ 
tions  of  fugar  and  tobacco,  in  which  Tome  matters 
have  above  500  tlaves,  whofe  labour  is  To  hard, 
-and  futtenance  To  fmall,  that  they  are  reputed  to 
live  long  if  they  hold  it  out  for  feven  years. 

10.  The  captainric  of  RIO  dos  ILHEOS,  re¬ 
ceives  its  name  from  feveral  itlands  lying  before 
the  main  bay  of  it,  and  extends  about  140  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  exclusive  of  the  windings  of 
the  coatt ;  having  fome  rivers  that  crofs  it  from 
weft  to  eaft,  particularly  the  Rio  das  Contas ,  dos 
Ilheos ,  de  Dun  a,  and  Juffia.  The  chief  places  are, 
Ilheos,  the  capital ;  Nojtra  Signora  da  Victoria  ;  St* 
Anna  \  and  St.  George  ;  befides  fome  hamlets,  and 
feveral  fugar  plantations:  but  Ilheos  is  the  only 
town  of  any  confequence  ;  which  is  fituated  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  bay,  in  390  40'  of  weft  longitude, 
and  1 50  12'  of  fouth  latitude  ;  being  watered  by 
the  river  Ilheos ,  and  containing  about  200  Portu- 
guefe  families. 

11.  The  captainric  of  PORT 0  SEGUROy 
received  its  name  from  a  bay,  which  was  fo  called 
by  Peter  Alvarez  Capralis ,  the  firft  difcoverer  of 
this  part  of  the  continent  ;  and  the  country  ex¬ 
tends  itfelf  about  200  miles  from  north  to  fouth  \ 

being 
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being  watered  by  ten  rivers,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Rio  Grande ,  and  Rio  Dolce,  on  both  ns  ex¬ 
tremities.  The  chief  places,  are  £ 

capital  ;  Santa  Cruz  \  and  6/.  Atnar 
two  latter  are  very  inconfiderable  i  thoug  .  C  c 
mer  contains  about  500  Portuguefe  tamihc.,  b  - 
intr  fituated  on  the  top  ot  a  white  rock,  near  the 
mouth  of  a  fmall  river,  in  390  41'  ot  weft  long‘‘ 

tude,  and  1 7°  of  fouth  latitude^  Qr 

*?  The  captainnc  ol  o/ii  > 

* l  Holy  GW,  is  fo  denominated  from  ns  capital 

tow„,  which  is  Tt, rated  on  A  ^ 

leagues  from  the  Tea,  m  4°  .  ,  ,  j  l  . 

and  200  3o'  of  fouth  latitude  ;  being  inhabited  by 

about  200  Fortune  families  :  but  them  is  no 
'  •  r^rnvince  •  which  is  wateied  by 

forne  rivers  that  lender 'it^eitremely  fertile  ;  and 
the  coaft  extends  about  200  miles  from  north 

The  captainric  of  RIO  de  JANEIRO 
■  iw  railed  from  the  remarkable  river  and  bay  of 

i&SOZ  ~ — -  5T2 

It  extends  about  250  miles  alo  ,0 
coaft  -  which,  having  run  almoft  in  1 1  direct  lin 
from  north  to  fouth,  from  the  bay  de  fades  Santos, 
to  that  of  Janeiro,  begins  towind  from  eaft  tow  ■ 

J Sabia,  or  St.  Salvador.  e  ,P  .  yaneiro,  are 

fagar-canes,  iudico,'  tobacco, 

t  N  u  3 
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and  cotton :  while  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
brazil-wood. 

ANGRA  de  los  RETES  is  another  port  town 
about  ioo  miles  fouth- weft  of  St.  Sebajlian.  There 
is  alfo  the  town  and  harbour  of  St.  Salvador :  but 
neither  of  thefe  are  remarkable  for  trade ;  and  the 
reft  of  the  country  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians 

who  are  no  better  than  a  kind  of  (laves  to  the  Par- 

tiiguefe. 

14-  The  captainric  of  St.  VINCENT,  extends 
upwards  of  300  miles  from  north  to  fouth  The 
ch.ef  town  is  St.  Vincent,  which  is  f, mated  at  the 
confluence  of  three  rivers,  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  At - 
lantu  Ocean,  m  450  of  weft  longitude,  and  2?“  aki 
of  fouth  latitude.  There  is  alfo  the  town  of  Sants, 
and  fome  others  no  ways  remarkable :  though  St 
Vincent  is  much  frequented,  on  account  of  the  gold 

mmes  that  have  been  difcovered  in  the  mountains 
to  the  weft  ward. 


IS-  The  captainric  of  DEL  RET,  or  the  Royal 
Captainric,  has  been  erroneoufly  made  a  province 
of  Paraguay  ;  for  it  is  part  of  Brazil,  and  extends 
lrom>the  river  of  St.  Francis,  in  2  6°  40'  to  the 
mouth  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  34°  5ii  0f  fouth  la¬ 
titude.  The  Portuguefe  had  only  a  few  towns  in 
the  country,  which  is  alfo  but  poorly  inhabited  by 
ton  Indians,  who  abandoned  it  to  the  new-comers 
and  fled  into  Paraguay,  to  avoid  their  cruelty  ! 

owever,  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  gold  mines, 
the  Portuguefe  have  erefted  feveral  forts  on  the 
north  fide  ot  the  river  La  Plata,  and  on  the  iflands 
at  the  mouth  of  it,  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from 

making  any  eftablilhments  on  that  fide  of  the 
river. 


'Besides, 
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fettlement  upon  the  dm  s  ^  l(mgiwde, 
lies  upon  this  coa  ,  +9  iSj0  Qf  fouth  lati- 

and  extends  from  27 .  3,f th  and  6  in  breadth  : 
rude  ,  being  miles  pK  ’  was on,y  a  re- 
though  this  lfland,  ti  Y  f  all  parts 

treatfor  vagabonds  and  out-Uws;vifions  ^  ^ 

of  Brazil ;  who  had  pie  y  ^  fllips  aS 

lfland,  and  exc  ang':  and  other  European 

touched  there  for  cloathi  g, 

commodities.  n.  remarkable  for  their 

rich  mines  of  gold  and  ^  . 

mine  was  difcovered  > '  ^Xrc  found  in  feveral 
and,  after  this,  many  haye  greatly  enriched 

parts  of  the  country, h  fornifti  to  the  value 
the  European  world,  J  of  which  a  fifth 

of  five  millions  fterling  J  The  diamond 

**»&. t0  hSSS.: W«.  -d  « 

mines  he  to  the  ,  to  a  company  of 

farmed  by  the  king  of  /  the  annual  rent  of 
merchants  at  R’°  J"™  J, )0O0 1.  fterling  -,  on  con- 

I38’OQrrlev  mall  not  employ  any  more  than 
dition  that  they  And  the  brazil-wood 

600  Haves  in  theie  •  ^  ooo  ;  annual)y  : 

alfo  produces  to  the  v  country  alone  fupports 

fo  that  the  /  which,  on  every  other  lide, 

££ "deprived  rf  its  former  fources  of  wealth. 
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CHAP.  ii. 

An  account  °flte  different  countries  of  South  Amp 
RICA>  which  are  (till  DolTefTeJ  l  ,/  r  hAme" 
The  description  of  Paraguay  } and  o AT" 
■vernment  eftablifhed  there  h- „  ,i  \and  °f the  go- 
republic  of  St{  p/r  \ih:tuT  ^ 

M  dii  Fuigo,  «*/ Statin  Ifland  / 
Mans  ofC h,l,  -Z  TA 
'O’  of  the  Amazons  :  as  alh  ’J  t  A  a-  "**' 
Popavan  ^TrrRa  '*  Ind'anS  '/ 

"p  HE  countries  which  are  already  under  the 
compaf  “d'Xdf1"^^’  3re  °ffuch  §reat 

have  no  ““e”fe  ,iches’  that  they 

K-  ft "*  2.1™  ” 

“  J’Tf  “ 15  CVident’  that  there  »  a  very 

tr  di  is 

that  it  cental  1  ^  "0rth  *  fouth »  a‘  aI*<, 

of  the  W  T  C  Pe°P  e  than  a11  the  provinces 

nch  drugs,  and  fine  fruits.  ’  ^ 

—  rf  «  ™at  S?Si*£ 

have 
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have  Altered  themfelves  here  from  the  cruelties 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe :  nor  is  there  any 
juft  reafon  to  fuppofe  they  ever  will  be  conquere  , 
or  that  they  will  fubmit  to  any  Europeans  •  unfefs 
the  miffionaries  extend  their  power  over  all  thefe 
Indians ,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  have  fubdue 

the  natives  of  Paraguay.  m 

Those  territories  of  South  America,  which  are 
ftill  poiTeffed  by  the  Indians,  are,  the  greate  part 
of  Paraguay  ;  terra  Magellanica  ;  Patagonia ;  pai 
of  Chili,  and  Peru  ;  the  country  of  the  Amazons  ■, 
moll:  of  Guiana  ;  and  part  of  terra  Ftrma. 

t .  The  country  of  PARAQUAT,  or  R,o  de  la 
Plata,  has  been  already  defcr.bed  in  Part  11 
chapter  II.  of  this  work  ;*  with  an  account  of  the 

Indians,  the  fettlements  made  by  the 

and  fome  mention  of  the  miffionaries  :  bin  the  alt 

have  now  arrived  to  fuch  a  degree  of  power,  that 

it  is  neceffitry  to  Ihew  what  fort  of  an  mdependen^ 
monarchy  they  have  been  endeavouiing  - 
blifli  among  the  Indians  of  this  remote  part  of  the 

"Tt  has  been  the  misfortuneof  the  chriftian  church 
in  South  America,  for  more  than  a  century  pad,  that 
nopriefts.but  thejefuits,have  taken  anypains,  eit  1 
to  convert  the  Indians  by  their  promulgating  the 
doftrine,  or  to  influence  them  by  the  regularity  of 
their  condtia  ;  which  has  thrown  that  important 
bufinefs  upon  the  jefuitical  miffionaries,  whereby 
they  have  acquired  fuch  amazing  power  in  Para- 

*  The  country  under  the  government  of  the  fa 

thers,  lies  about  600  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  cap- 


*  See  this  Volume,  P.  .267,  and  281. 
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tainric  of  'Janeiro  in  Brazil,  about  the  fame  dis¬ 
tance  north  of  the  province  of  Buenos  /lyres  c4a 
north-eaft  from  Tucumm,  and  about  3oo  north- 
weft  from  the  Spanijh  province  of  Paraguay.  It  is 
an  extenfive,  pleafant,  and  fertile  country,  watered 
with  a  variety  of  rivers  and  ftreams  ;  abounding 
wuh  timber  and  fruit-trees.  It  produces  great 
quantities  of  cotton,  indico,  fugar,  pimento,  ipe- 
cacuana,  and  other  valuable  drugs.  The  plains 
are  full  of  horfes,  mules,  black  cattle,  and  Iheep. 
1  he  mountains  contain  great  treafures  of  gold  and 

filver  :  befides  which,  fome  iron  mines  have  been 
lately  difeovered. 

The  Paraguayan  Indians  were  a  brave  warlike 
people,  who  fcorned  to  fubmit  to  the  Spaniards  or 
Po)  tuguefe :  but  fubmitted  to  the  government  of  the 
jefuits,  who  learnt  theirlanguages,  and  conformed  to 
theiruncivilizedcuftoms,  till  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  cultivating  their  minds,  and  improving  them  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  focial  virtues.  They  began 
with  gathering  them  into  towns,  and  forming  them 
into  locieties  which  they  engaged  to  proteft 
againft  the  infults  of  the  Spanijh  foldiery,  and  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Spanijh  governors.  Thefe  pro- 
mifes  eafily  induced  the  Indians  to  put  themfelves 
under  the  foie  direction  of  the  miflionaries,  who 
converted  them  to  chriftianity,  and  entirely  won 
their  affedtions,  by  fuffering  them  to  continue  free 
fiom  alJ  taxes,  and  other  denotations  of  flavery, 
except  barely  acknowledging  the  king  of  Spain  for 
their  fove reign,  and  living  under  a  fpiritual  fubjec- 
tion  to  their  fathers.  But  the  Brazilian  Portuguese, 
called  mamalukes  by  the  Europeans ,  poured  in 
their  numerous  bands  againft  thefe  new  converts, 

flaughtered 
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flaughtered  all  t ^ 

naries 'obtained  permiffion,  froth  the  court  of  Spam, 

The  minion  gradually  mcreafed  till  it  atta med 

its  prefent  extent,  which  comprehends  at  lealt 

p  Amilies  who  are  mod:  abfolutely  fubfer- 
300,000  lamnies,  wnu  "= 

view  to  the  fathers  ,  and  pay  them  all  the  reve 

ence  that  can  be  fhewn  to  mortals. 

These  Indians  are  divided  into  4a  panlhes, 
t„4inp  alona  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Paraguay, 

and  Parana  °  none  of  them  bemg  above  30  0^ 

diftance  from  another.  Each  pari  &  . 

by  a  fingle  jefuit,  who  is  like  a  provincial  prince ^ 
his  word  is  not  only  a  law,  but  even  an  oracle .  his 
nod  infers  fupreme  command  •,  and  there  is  no  ap¬ 
peal  from  his  decifion,  which  is  abfolute  in  all 

caufes  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftic. 

Every  family  has  its  proportion  of  land  and 

labour-  of  plenty  and  reft:  for  induftryis  com¬ 
mon  »  all  I  though  wealth  is  attained  by  none  : 
b^aufe  the  produft  of  their  harveft  is  carried  into 
the  magazines  of  the  fociety  *,  from  whence  the 

fathers  difperfe  whatever  they  think 
every  family,  according  to  its  degree.  The  furplus 
;  fo  confiderable,  that  the  moll  judicious  S?a- 
'  ronceive  it  to  be  about  four  millions  ot 

nieces  of  eight,  or  716,666/.  Mings  which  is 
lent  either  to  Cordoua,  or  Santa  Ft,  where  there  are 

procurator-generals,  who  take  care  of  what  belongs 
to  the  fociety,  and  occafionally  tranfport  their 

wealth  into  Europe. 
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It  IS  impoffible  to  imagine  any  thing  more 
magnificent  than  their  parifh  churches,  whfre  d, 
vine  fervice  ls  celebrated  with  the  utmoft  fplendor 
and  iolemmty.  The  houfes,  or  ratherpalac  s  of 
the  e  fpmtual  fathers,  are  alfo  extremely  Wb 
.  There. s  an  annual  meeting  of  all  the  miffionL* 
who  then  confer  on  the  methods  neceffary  to  be 
taken  for  promoting  the  common  concerns  of  the 

ones' M’Tla*bh‘h‘nS  new  laws>  or  abolilhing  old 
ones.  This  is  the  fupreme  council,  which  is  no 

way,  accountable  either  to  the  pope,  or  his  Catho- 

C  majefty:  but  thecaziques  are  accountable  to  this 

couned  or  congregation;  from  which  they  receive 

fuch  orders  as  concern  the  million  in  general  : 

t  oug  they  are  entirely  d  hefted  by  the  prefiding 

filhes!  ma“erS  rdatinS  “  thdr  Part'oular  pa- 

,  ,Tl?  miht,aiT  eftabli*ment  is  fo  very  confider- 
ble,  that  each  parifh  has  a  numerous  bodyofhorfe 

and  foot  regularly  exercifed  every  funday  after¬ 
noon,  and  divided  into  regiments,  confining  eacji 
o  ix  companies,  and  every  company  of  fifty  men. 

here  regiments  are  properly  officered  ;  and  the 
whole  eftablilhment  confifts  of  about  fixty  thou- 
“  men,  under  the  command  of  fevera]  general 
officers  :  but,  one  of  the  fathers  always  commands 
in  chief  when  any  body  of  their  forces  takes  the 
held:  for  It  ,s  their  invariable  maxim,  never  to 

knowfed  /WT’  ei,her  in  peaCe  °r  war> t0  ac- 
knowledge  any  (*h,er  authority.  This  Indian  army 

h  rT^'^  d,iiiplined;  for  **7  know 
how  to  handle-lie  mufket  and  bayonet,  like  Euro- 

oXr^  ‘  ?  5°  t0  thr0W  *"7  hones,  or 
ullets,  out  of  their,  flings,  with  great  force  and 

.  .  ..  v  dexterity. 
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dexterity.  The  fathers  pretend,  that  thefefwces 
are  kept  up  to  fecure  their  fubjefts  aga.nft  the  Por- 
turuefe,  who  formerly  invaded  them,  and  commit¬ 
ted  many  devaftations :  betide*,  the  fathers  make 
ufe  of  thefe  troops  for  fcowering  the  country,  to 
prevent  the  Spaniards,  or  any  other  ftrangers,  from 
coming  privately  into  the  miffionary  territories. 

The  fathers  ought  to  pay  to  his  Catholic  majefty, 
a  piece  of  eight  for  every  head  under  their  junf- 
diftion  •,  which  capitation-tax  would  produce  a 
confiderable  revenue,  if  it  was  fairly  collected,  an 
honeftly  paid :  but  the  jefuits  have  eluded  the  pay¬ 
ment,  by  bribing  the  governor  of  Buenos  /lyres, 
whofe  duty  it  is  to  vifit  the  million  once  in  five 

ye  Such  a  government  feems  to  be  unchangeable, 
while  it  proceeds  upon  the  fame  principle  :  nor  is 
it  furprizing  that  thefe  jefuits  are  extremely  care¬ 
ful,  m  keeping  the  poor  natives  (laves  to  igno¬ 
rance  and  bigotry  ;  as  alfo  in  concealing  fo  much 
empire  and  wealth  from  the  world,  efpecially  Spam, 
at  whofe  expence  they  were  fent  to  convert  die  In¬ 
dians,  and  to  make  them  fubjefls  to  the  Spamjb 

This  was  the  fituation  and  authority  of  every 
iefuit  in  Paraguay  •,  where  lefs  than  50  monks 
have  above  a  million  of  fouls  under  their  govern¬ 
ment  ,  who,  like  abjeft  flaves,  worihip  the  pnefts 
as  if  they  were  fo  many  gods.  But  the  miffiona- 
ries  have  very  lately  renounced  all  allegiance  to 
the  crown  of  Spain  ;  and  procla.med  father  Ni¬ 
cholas  de  Leuco,  one  of  their  order  king  of  Para¬ 
guay  ;  who,  according  to  advices  from  Buenos  Ay- 
«r  and  Panama,  has  been  crowned  by  the  name 
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of  Don  Nicholas  I.  and  has  made  a  progrefs  down 
the  river  Paraguay  ;  which  makes  the  Spaniards  en¬ 
tertain  a  fufpicion,  that  he  has  an  intention  of  at¬ 
tacking  the  towns  of  Santa  Fe,  or  Buenos  Ayres ,  fi- 
tuated  upon  that  river :  however,  the  Spaniards 
have  thrown  ftrong  garrifons  in  both  places  ;  and 
it  is  expected  they  will  be  affifted  by  the  Portu - 
guefe,  who  have  been  alfo  offended  by  the  jefuits, 
as  they  lately  prevented  an  advantageous  exchange 
of  territory  between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal.  It  is  reported,  thatthis  extraordinary  conduct  of 
the  jefuits  in  Paraguay ,  has  occafioned  the  late  dif- 
grace  of  father  Francis  Ravago ,  confeffor  to  his 
Catholic  majefty  j  whereby  the  fociety  feems  to 
be  excluded  from  this  important  poll,  which  they 
have  retained  for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  Befidcs 
the  court  of  Spain  has  iffued  orders  for  the  embar¬ 
kation  of  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Don  Pedro  de  Cervallos,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  and  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  general  jurifdidion  of  the  jefuits. 

The  republic  of  St.  PAUL,  is  a  little  ftate,’  about 
iao  miles  eaft  of  Paraguay ,  and  about  3o  north 
of  the  captainric  of  St.  Vincent  in  Brazil .  being 
furrounded  with  inacceffible  mountains,  and  by 
the  impenetrable  foreft  of  Pernabacaba.  It  con- 
fifts  of  Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  creoles,  meflizoes, 
mulattoes,  and  negroes  j  who  lived  at  firll  with¬ 
out  religion,  laws,  faith,  or  honefty;  but  were 
drove  by  neceflity  into  this  kind  of  government 
They  are  about  4000,  and  call  themlblves  a  free 
people,  by  the  name  of  Paulijls,  their  capital 
town  :  though  they  pay  a  kind  of  tribute  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  out  of  their  gold  mines,  which 

are 
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are  frequently  found  in  the  mountains,  where  they 
employ  feveral  Indian  Daves  in  then  drudgery. 

T  TERRA  MAGELLAN ICA,  th e  S«# 

J  Magellan,  and  Patagonia  comprehend  arrest 
trad  of  territory,  extending  from  Paraguay,  to  the 
utmoft  extremity  of  South  America  ■  that  is,  from 
the  «th  to  the  54th  degree  of  fouth _  latitude  :  but 
it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  its  boundaries  00  1  *  . 

fide ;  for  OvaUe  makes  the  kingdom  of  ChtU, 
reach  quite  to  the  Magellanic  Streights  :  »*' 

ever  as  the  Spaniards  have  no  poffelhons  on  that 

coaft  beyond  44  or  45  <kgrces>  a11  that  !^s  f"tber 

to  the  fouth  mud  be  included  m  this 

trad  •,  which  is  therefore  bounded  by  Cifo,  and 

the  South  Sea,  on  the  north  and  vJe^  J 
Southern  Ocean,  on  the  louth  >  and  by  the  Atlanta 
Ocean  on  the  eaft.  It  lies  between  53  and  7 .  de¬ 
crees  of  weft  longitude  :  being  about  1 140  miles 
f  ‘4  above  mo  broad  towards  the  north, 
L^mudi  mom  conLded  towards  the  fouth  :  be¬ 
ing  fil'd  difeovered  by  Ferdinand^  Magellan,  n  Pcj  - 
tutu  efe  in  the  fervice  of  Spain,  who  communicated 
hit  name  to  the  country,  and  the  adjaceM  ftmights, 
bv  which  he  found  a  paflage  into  the  South  Seas. 
MAGELLAN  himfelf  made  no  great  difcove- 

ties  on  this  coaft:  bu^ft^e,^ 

lowed  him  tins  way,  adert,  ^ 

buants  we  6  =  fomewhat  ftrange,  coftfider- 

and  the  fterihty  of 

^"be  obferved,  that  the  name  of  Patagoma 
is  Letimes  given  to  all  the  eaftern  coaft  of  tms 
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part  of  the  country,  from  the  Spanijh  fettlements  to 
the  freights  of  Magellan .  The  whole  territory  to 
the  northward  of  the  river  of  Plate  is  full  of  wood, 
and  flored  with  immenfe  quantities  of  large  tim¬ 
ber-trees  :  but  no  trees  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met 
with  to  the  fouthward  of  that  river,  except  a  few 
peach-trees,  firft  planted  and  cultivated  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  which 
is  a  peculiarity  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other 
known  part  of  the  globe  :  for  Sir  John  N arbor ough , 
in  particular,  who  was  fent  out  by  king  Charges  II. 
exprefsly  to  examine  this  country,  and  the  ftreights 
of  Magellan ,  in  1670,  fays,  that  he  never  law  a 
flick  of  wood  in  the  country,  large  enough  to  make 
the  handle  of  a  hatchet. 

But,  though  the  country  is  dellitute  of  wood,  it 
abounds  with  pafture  ;  the  land,  in  general,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  made  up  of  downs,  of  a  light  dry 
gravelly  foil,  and  producing  a  great  quantity  of 
long  coarfe  grafs,  which  grows  in  tufts  interfperf- 
ed  with  large  barren  fpots  of  gravel  between  them. 
This  grafs,  in  many  places,  feeds  very  numerous 
herds  of  black  cattle  ;  which  were  firft  brought 
over  by  the  Spaniards ,  on  their  eftablifhing  them- 
felvesin  Paraguay  j  and  they  are  increafed  fo  much, 
that  they  are  not  confidered  as  private  property  ; 
but  many  thoufands  at  a  time  are  flaughtered  every 
year,  by  the  hunters  of  Buenos  Ayres ,  only  for  their 
hides  and  tallow  ;  who  fometimes  take  thefe  cattle 
alive  in  noofes,  for  the  ufes  of  agriculture.  There 
are  great  numbers  of  wild  dogs,  which  feed  upon 
the  carcafes  of  the  dead  cattle.  The  country  is 
alfo  over-run  with  horfes,  originally  brought 
there  by  th z  Spaniards,  which  run  wild  like  the 

black 
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'black  cattle,  and  are  of  fuch  little  value,  that  the 
belt  of  them  when  caught,  are  fold  for  a  dollar* 
a-piece  in  the  neighbouring  fettlemerlts.  Thefe 
herds  of  wild  cattle,  and  droves  of  horfes,  may  in* 
creafe  fo  much  as  to  fill  all  the  fouthern  parts  of 
this  continent  with  their  breed  ;  which  muft  prove 
of  confiderabie  advantage  to  fuch  fhips  as  touch  up¬ 
on  the  coaft.  There  are  great  numbers  of  Peruvian 
fheep  in  all  parts  of  this  country  •,  with  immenfe 
quantities  of  feals  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  fea  fowl* 
among  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are  the  pen¬ 
guins.  But  frefh-water  is  very  fcarce*  the  land  being 
generally  of  a  nitrous  and  faline  nature,  which  fre¬ 
quently  makes  the  ponds  and  ftreams  have  a  brackidv 
tafle  :  though,  as  good  water  has  been  found  there 

O  1  D 

in  fmall  quantities,  it  is  probable,  on  a  farther 
fearch,  that  the  inconvenience  may  be  removed. 

The  weflern  coaft  is  not  only  of  lefs  extent; 
but,  on  account  of  the  Andes  *  which  ftdrt  it,  and 
ftretch  quite  down  to  the  water,  is  a  very  rocky 
and  dangerous  fhore  :  though  it  has  feveral  confi¬ 
derabie  rivers  that  defcend  from  the  Andes ,  and 
water  the  country  in  their  courfe  to  the  South  Sea  ; 
the  principal  of  which  are,  the  two  Camp  anas ,  that 
of  the  Giants ,  St.  Gillian ,  de  los  Apojlolos ,  de  los 
Martyr es ,  de  St.  Steven ,  Gallegos ,  St.  Domingo ,  and 
Sinfondo  *,  the  laft  dividing  this  weftern  part  from 
the  fouth  of  Chili. 

This  country  is  inhabited  by  feveral  different 
nations  of  Indians  :  but  they  are  very  imperfedly 
known  *,  and  have  leldom  been  feen  above  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  by  any  lhips  that  have  touched 
upon  the  coaft ;  though,  towards  Buenos  Ayres , 

Vol.  I.  Oo  rn-  they 

*  See  this  Volume,  p.  i6©* 
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they  are  numerous  enough  to  be  very  troublefome 
to  the  Spaniards  ;  appearing,  in  their  manners,  to 
be  nearly  allied  to  the  Chilefians ,  who  have  long  fet 
.the  whole  Spanijh  power  at  defiance,  have  fre¬ 
quently  ravaged  their  country,  and  to  this  day 
retain  their  independency.  The  Pampas  feem  to 
inhabit  a  confiderable  part  towards  the  north  ;  and 
the  Patagons  another  towards  the  fouth,  who  re¬ 
ceived  this  name  from  Magellan ,  on  account  of 
their  gigantic  ftature.  The  CeJJar.es  are  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  Pampas  and  the  Patagons ,  extending 
weftward  beyond  the  Andes ;  and  are  fuppofed  to 
be  the  defendants  of  fome  Spaniards ,  who  were 
fhipwrecked  upon  the  coaft,  in  1 540  *,  where  they 
intermixed  with  the  Indians ,  and  have  formed 
themfeives  into  a  kind  of  republic.  There  are 
alfo  the  Envos  of  Cojft ;  the  Renemcts  of  Karay  ; 
the  Kennecas  of  Caramay  •,  and  the  Karaiks  of  Mo~ 
rena  ;  with  fome  other  nations  of  a  moderate,  fea¬ 
ture,  and  more  polite  than  the  Cbunions ,  and  l lull- 
Ions,  who  inhabit  the  continent  and  iflands  about 

the  freights  of  Magellan. 

There  are  feveral  bays  along  thefe  coafts,  ei- 
'  ther  formed  by  nature,  or  by  the  many  rivers  that 
difcharge  themfeives  into  the  ocean  :  but  little 
more  of  them  is  known  tnan  by  then  fituations, 
which  may  be  fufficiently  underftood  by  confus¬ 
ing  the  map.  Thofe  of  Anegada ,  St.  Mathias ,■ 
Camarones ,  Port  Deure ,  arid  Port  St.  Julian ,  aie 
the  moft  confiderable  j  and  the  latt  is  more  fo  than 
the  reft  ;  being  a  convenient  rendezvous,  in  cafe 
of  feparation,  for  all  cruizers  bound  to  the  iouth- 
ward,  and  the  whole  coaft  of  Patagonia ,  from  the 
river  of  Plate  to  the  freights  01  Elagelian^  as  it  ut  s 

.  ...  nearly 
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nearly  patellel  to  their  ufual  route,  in  63°  35'  of 
.weft  longitude,-  and  490  of  fouth  latitude,  where 
commodore  Anfori  ordered  his  fhips  to  rendezvous, 
and  take  in  a  fupply  of  fait,  in  February  I741? 
before  he  undertook  his  remarkable  paftage  round 
Cape  Horn  into  the  South  Seas  ;  after  which  they 
were  ordered,  in  cale  or  feparation,^to  cruize  off  the 
ifiand  of  Nueftra  Senora  de  Socoro ,  on  the  weftern 
coalb.  This  fquadron  left  port  St.  Julian ,  on  the 
-27  th  of  February  •,  and,  on  the  7  th  of  March ,  palled 
the  {freights  he  Maine,  on  the  fouth-eaft  of  Terra 
del  Fuego ,  inftead  of  failing  through  the  {freights 
of  -  Magellan,  on  the  oppofite  part  of  that  iftand  i 
but,  this  was  a  very  unprdper  feafon  of  the  year  to 
make  the  paftage  of  Cape  Horn  to  which  they  were 
now  neceffitated  by  their  too  late  departure  from 
England :  for,  after  a  continual  denies  of  the  greateft 
calamities  from  the  feverity  of  the  moft  ternpef- 
tuous  weather,  the  whole  fquadron  was  feparated, 
and  it  was  the  30th  of  April >  before  the  commo¬ 
dore  completed  his  paftage  round  Cape  Horn * 
which  ftiould  have  been  made  in  the  height  of 
fummer;  that  is,  in  the  months  of  December  and 
■  January  \  for  the  more  diftant  the  time  of  palling 
is  taken  from  this  feafon,  the  more  difaftrous  it 
may  be  reafonably  expeefted  to  prove. 

There  'are  a  great  many  idands  all  along  the 
three  coafts  ;  the  largeft,  and.  moft  conuderable  of 
which  lies  on  the  fouthern  fide  :  thofe  on  the  eaft 
are  inconfiderable  :  nor  are  thofe  on  the  weft  of  any 
great  confequence.  -r.es 

I.  On  the  eaftern  edaft  are  the  following  iftaftds, 
j.  Fepy’s  Jjlandr,  which  is  fituated  in  64°  of 

Oo  2  wed 

*  See  this  Volume,  p. 
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weft longitude,  and 47 0  $os  of  fouth  latitude*,  about 
55  leagues  -ea.fi:  of  Cape  Blanco,  on  the  continent, 
2.,  The  Me  of  Penguins,  about  three  leagues  from 
the  fhore,  and  about  iS  fouth  of  Cape  Blanco .  3. 

The  three  illands  of  Sebaeld  de  Words,  between  67° 
20 7,  and  67°  501  of  wreft  longitude  *,  and  between 
50°  $0'  and  51 0  5;  of  fouth  latitude  *,  about  53 
leagues  ibuth-eaft  of  port  St.  Julian.  4.  Falkland's 
itles,  or  New  IJlands,  fomewhat  to  the  fouth-weft 
of  Sebaeld  de  Words.  Ail  thefe  i  (lands  are  fmall ; 
but  may  be  of  fervice  for  cruizers  to  the  South 
Seas . 

P KPT's  iiland  was  difcovered  by  captain  Cowley , 
in  1 68 6,  who  reprefen ts  it  as  a  commodious  place 
for  fhips  to  wood  and  water  at :  he  alfo  fays,  that 
it  is  provided  with  a  very  good  capacious  harbour, 
where  a  thoufand  drips  might  ride  at  anchor  in 
great  fafety  :  it  iikewife  abounds  with  fowls  ;  andy 
as  the  Lhore  is  either  rocks  or  fands,  it  feems  to 
promlfe  great  plenty  of  fiili.  Falkland's  ides  have 
been  feen  by  feverai  navigators,  and  particularly 
by  Woods  Rogejs ,  who  run  along  the  north-eaft 
coaft,  in  1708  •,  and  fays,  that  they  extended  about 
120  miles  in  length  ;  appearing  with  gentle  de- 
fcents  from  hill  to  hill,  and  feeming  to  be  good 
ground,  interfperfed  with  woods,  and  not  deftitute 
of  harbours. 

IL  The  moll  confiderable  illands  of  all,  being 
on  the  fouthern  coaft,  are  as  follows. 

1.  TERRA  del  FUEGO,  Fcgo ,  or  Land  of  Fire-, 
being  fe  called,  by  the  firft  difcoverers,  on  ac¬ 
count  of!  fome  vulcanoes,  which  emitted  great 
quantities  of  fire  and  fmoke.  It  is  faid  to  be  fitua- 
#4  between  6o°  40 1  and  69°  20'  of  weft  longi¬ 
tude  i 
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tude;  and  between  52°  30*  and  56  of  Ibixdi  la¬ 
titude  :  though  fome  writers  make  its  longitude 
more  exteniive  ;  by  whole  accounts  it  may  be 
about  480  miles  in  length  from  eafl  to  weft,  and 
.about  220  in  breadth  from  north  to  loath.  This 
iiland  is  rough  and  mountainous  ;  but  has  fe  v  eral 
fertile  vallies,  plains,  and  pafture  grounds,  watered 
with  a  multitude  of  fine  iprings  that  come  down 
from  the  mountains.  There  are  feverai  bays  and 
roads,  between  this  and  the  adjacent  i  Hands  :  tlie 
lands  abound  with  wood,  and  Hones  lor  baKaft  . 
but  the  wefterly  winds  are  extremely  violent  and 
impetuous  along  the  fouth  coait :  ib  that  thole  who 
fail  weltward  muft  be  careful  to  keep  as  much  to 
the  fouth  of  them  as  poffibje  ;  for  which  purpole, 
the  bell  directions  are  given  in  the  relation  of  lord 
Anfotf s  voyage  round  the  world,  in  the  9th  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  1  ft  book.  The  inhabitants  are  naturally 
as  white  as  the  Europeans  ;  but  go  naked,  and  paint 
their  bodies  with  a  variety  of  colours  :  thole  on  the 
fouth  fide  being  very  uncivilized,  cunning,  and  bar¬ 
barous  :  but,  thofe  on  the  other  fide,  are  reported 
to  be  a  poor,  harmjefs,  and  affable  people  ;  whofe. 
cloathing  are  the  fkins  of  beafts  *  and  their  huts 
are  made  of  poles  ftuck  round  about  two  or  three 
feet  into  the  ground,  meeting  on  the  top  like  4 
fugar-loaf,  and  covered  with  funs,  or  bark  of 
trees. 

2.  The  if  and  called  SEA  E EJSf*  irom  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  find  difcovered  by  the  Dutch ,  is  about 
feven  leagues  to  the  Gaft  of  Eerra  del  Fmga  \  being 
divided  from  it  by  the  freights  La  Main*  -which 
received  this  name  from  the  firft  difcoverer*  who 
(was  a  merchant  of  Amfierdam*  in  1015.  Thefe 

O  o  3  .  ftreigh; 
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ftreights  are  often  efteemecl  to  be  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  \  and  are  be¬ 
tween  five  and  fix  leagues  in  length ;  through 
which  commodore  Anfion  made  his  paflage  into  the 
South  Seas ,  inftead  of  palling  through  the  ftreights 
of  Magellan,  which  are  above  100  leagues  in  length, 
from  the  cape  of  the  Virgins  at  the  entrance  of  the 
North-Sea ,  to  the  cape  of  Defire ,  at  the  oppofite 
extremity  ;  and  in  fome  places  about  30  leagues 
over,  between  the  ifland  and  the  coaft  of  Patago- 
7iia ,  though  in  others  not  more  than  a  league  or 
two.  This  ifland  of  Staten  is  about  30  miles 
long,  and  1 6  broad ;  having  great  wildnefs  and 
horror  in  its  appearance  :  for  it  feems  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  compofed  of  inacceftible  rocks,  without  the 
leaft  mixture  of  earth  or  mould  between  them. 
Thefe  rocks  terminate  in  a  great  number  of  ragged 
points,  which  fpire  up  to  a  prodigious  height,  and 
are  perpetually  covered  with  fnow  :  the  points 
themfelves  are  on  every  fide  furroundedwith  fright¬ 
ful  precipices,  and  often  overhang  in  a  moft  afto- 
nifhing  manner  ;  the  hills,  which  bare  them,  being 
generally  feparated  from  each  other  by  narrow 
clifts,  that  appear  as  if  the  country  had  been  fre¬ 
quently  rent  by  earthquakes  j  for  thefe  chafms  are 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  extend  through  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  main  rocks,  almoft  to  their  very  bot¬ 
toms  :  fo  that  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  la¬ 
vage  and  gloomy,  than  the  whole  afpedt  of  this 
coaft,  vdiich  has  no  inhabitants.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  mention  is  made  of  a  paflage  called 
Brewer ,  about  13  leagues  eaft  of  this  ifland,  which 
was  the  route  taken  by  Mr.  Gwin^  in  1701,  in 
his  return  from  the  South  Seas ;  who  alfo  difcovered 
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a  fmall  ifland,  about  45  leagues  north  -eaft  of  Staten 

iflaT„ERE  are  alfo  feveral  other  finall.  Blands, 

fcattered  at  different  diftances  from  55  2°  t0  5^ 

4.0'  -of  fouth  latitude,  between  Staten  A land  and 
Cape  Horn  ;  being  the  ifland  of  Cezambre  Van- 
verland,  thofe  of  Events,  the  Hermits  St,Aljonfi, 
and  Barneveld’s  iflands.  Befides  thefe  there 
fome  other  iflands  to  the  north-weft  of  Cape  Horn, 
extending  along  the  Southern  coaft  °f  'lena  del 
Fuego,  as  far  as  the  {heights  of  Magellan  ; ,  m 
which  there  are  likewife  a  great  number  of  lit  u- 
iflands  fcattered  up  and  down  :  but  none  or  .ne 

Magellamca,  are  parted  by  very  narrow  channels 

from  the  continent ;  being  as  follow. 

■TRINIDAD,  or  St.  Madre  de  Dm,  is  fup- 

pofed  to  have  received  the  denomination  o„  ac¬ 
count  of  three  mountains,  or  headlands,  that  ar 
feen  at  fome  diftance.  It  lies  in  71  degrees  of ^ 

longitude;  and  under  the  5lft-  an  5 ,  °nd 

of  fouth  latitude;  being  .05  leagues  long,  and 
30  broad:  but  the  inhabitants,  who  are  a  rude 
Le  of  uncivilized  Indians,  called  the  ifland  Ca- 
tana.  The  foil  is  ftony,  wild,  and  barren  ;» 
obliges  the  natives  to  live  upon  hfh,  and  to  drink 
S  oft  preffed  out  of  fea  wolves.  The  trees  yield 
.difinal  afpeft  ;  being  blafted  by  Strong  winds, 
parched  for  want  of  frefh  water,  and  feldom  co¬ 
vered  with  any  verdure.  There  are  alfo  about  80 
very  Small  iflands,  lying  upon  the  weftern  coaft  or 
Trinidad;  with  that  of  St.  ;  and  iom 

others,  to  the  eaft  ;  but  they  are  fo  little  know  n 
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that  few  of  thepi  have  received  any  particular 
name. 

2.  The  illand  of  St.  BARBARA ,  is  about 
leagues  north  of  Trinidad,  and  about  feven  weft 
from  the  continent :  being  about  30  miles  long, 
and  10  broad. 

x  here  are  alfo  the  iflands  of  St.  Katherine ,  and 
Gnafo,  or  Nomans  j  with  feveral  other  fmalJ  incon- 
fiderable  iflands  along  the  coafl,  as  far  as  Chili: 
but  the  ifland  of  Nojira  Senora  de  Socoro ,  and  thofe 
of  the  Archipelago  of  Chows,  are  included  among, 
and  described  under,  the  Chilefian  iflands.* 

.  IV .  That  part  of  CHILI ,  which  is  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  native  Indians,  compofes  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  territory,  on  both  fides  the  Andes ,  inhabited 
by  feveral  diflintf;  tribes  or  nations  ;  of  whom 
fome  account  has  already  been  given  under  the  de- 
feription  of  Chili. f  Some  of  thofe  Indians  are  un¬ 
der  a  tributary  fubjeeflion  to  the  Spaniards  ;  and 
others  retain  their  original  independency. 

The  free  Indians  are  very  numerous,  and  inha¬ 
bit  the  greateft  part  of  the  country,  efpeciallv  to¬ 
wards  the  mountains.  They  are  the  braveft  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  the  natives  of  America  ;  ftrong  in  body 
and  intrepid  in  mind  ;  conflant  in  their  refolutions* 
and  piodigal  of  loflng  life  when  they  think  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  hazarded  for  glory  or  liberty.  Their 
habitations  aie  only  huts, made  of  branches  oftre^s 
large  enough  to  flicker  a  whole  family.  Their  fur¬ 
niture  is  coarfe,  and  their  diet  plain  ;  for  they  de- 
fpife  all  fuperfluities.  Their  apparel  is  a  fort  of  a 
waiucoat  oj  woollen  fluff,  with  drawers  of  the  fame 
that  come  down  to  their  knees ;  and  they  have  a 

kind 


*  See  this  Vclmne,  n.  243. 
and  251.  *■ 
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kind  of  cloak  or  mantle  when  they  go  abroad  ; 
but  ufe  no  linnen  under  their  cloaths.  They  have 
a  circle  of  wool,  of  various  colours,  on  their  heads  ; 
with  fringes  hanging  from  it,  which  they  move  in 
token  of  refpetfl  to  their  acquaintance  :  their  ne~ck,s 
are  adorned  with  firings  of  fhells,  which  they  ga¬ 
ther  on  the  fhore  ;  though  fome  of  them  have 
pearls  curioufly  wrought  ;  and  others  hang  little 
birds,  of  beautiful  colours,  to  their  caps,  on  each 
fide  of  which  is  a  plume  of  feathers  about  half  a 
yard  high.  The  women  partake  of  the  fpirit  and 
bravery  of  the  men  \  being  as  abftemious  in  their 
living,  as  patient  of  fatigue,  and  as  refolute  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country. 

They  have  the  fame  way  of  keeping  fingular 
accounts,  remarking  particular  events,  and  con¬ 
veying  traditional  intelligence,  as  is  in  ufe  among 
{he  Peruvians.  The  people  are  governed  by  their 
reipective  chiefs  •,  who  claim  no  authority  but  in 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  commanding 
their  tribes  in  time  of  war  j  having  neither  palaces 
nor  revenue  ^  or  any  other  marks  of  refpect  paid 
them,  except  in  the  execution  of  their  office  .  but 
{hey  manage  the  whole  affairs  of  their  nation  in 
certain  general  aflemblies,  where  every  queflion  is 
decided  by  a  majority  of  voices. 

OGILBT  fays,  they  are  governed  by  particular 
chiefs,  called  ulmens  and  curacens  j  but  thefe  are 
fubjefr  to  a  governor  general,  called  a  nentoke  or 
apucoraw,  who,  upon  a  vacancy,  is  elected  by 
them,  on  a  formal  condition  to  govern  for  the 
common  benefit  and  honour  of  the  ftate. 

Their  religious  tenets  are  full  or  abfurdities ; 

and  their  conceptions  of  tl>e  immortality  of  the 
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foul  are  very  imperfect :  but  they  are  not  fuch  bar¬ 
barians  as  the  Spaniards  have  reprefented  them  ; 
for  they  have  too  much  bravery  to  delight  in 
cruelty,  and  too  much  fpirit  to  fubmit  to  ha- 
very. 

V.  The  country  of  the  AMAZONS  is  bounds 
ed  by  the  equator,  which  feparates  it  from  Terra 
Firma ,  on  the  north  ;  by  Brazil ,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ,  on  the  eaft  •,  by  Brazil ,  and  Paraguay ,  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Peru ,  on  the  fouth-weft  : 
lying  between  50  and  75  degrees  of  weft  longi¬ 
tude,  and  between  the  equator  and  the  15th  de¬ 
gree  of  fouth  latitude. 

*  This  denomination  of  the  country  was  given  to 
it  from  a  fuppofed  nation  of  female  warriors,  that 
were  reported  to  inhabit  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
great-eft  rivers  in  the  world,  which  runs  from  weft 
to  eaft  all  through  this  extenlive  territory :  but 
the  Amazons  were  only  a  nation  invented  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  country  enjoys  a  more  temperate 
air  than  could  be  well  expected  fo  near  the  equator: 
it  abounds  in  large  forefts,  of  ebony,  iron  wood, 
logwood,  brazil,  and  cedars ;  with  fome  fertile 
fields,  and  verdant  meadows  ;  having  plantations 
of  tobacco,  cotton,  fugar,  yarn,  farfaparilla,  and 
other  roots  :  there  are  many  rivers  that  water  the 
country  ^  but  they  all  of  them  fall  into  the  great 
river  of  the  Amazons ,  which  rifes  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes ,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  nations  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  thefe  ri¬ 
vers  are  computed  to  be  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ;  who  have  lome  manufactures  of  cotton:  but 
delight  moft  in  making  war  upon  one  another,  and 
taking  their  prifoners  into  fiavery. 

I  HE 
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The  Spaniards,  in  154°.  penetrated  into  this 

coltry  under  the  command  of  Gonzalo  Pmarro ; 

country,  nirn  to  Peru ,  after  lofing 

who  was  obliged  to  r  irrefsful  e-Dedi- 

-  tsrj  ™  “y  wl  * 

-  -  cr 

thohc  majefty  appointed  him  governor,  and  fent 
S  over  w ith  a  confrderable  body  of  forces  •  though 
he  perifhed  in  the  enterprize,  which  was  ate.wa 
feveral  times  renewed,  as  well  by  the  W 
as  by  the  Spaniards,  but  without  any  fuccefs.  Nor 
would  fuccefs  have  been  equivalent  to  their  trou¬ 
ble  :  becaufe,  they  were  convinced  that  there  were 

no  mines  of  gold  and  filver  to  be  found 

C° However,  it  is  BA,  the  jefuits  have  entered 
this  country,  where  they  have  built  thirty-nine  _ 
towns  and  converted  feveral  thoufands  of  the  tn- 
'  habitants.  They  have  hkewife  engraved  a^tnap 
of  the  river  Amazons,  or  Orellana,  which  they  ca, 
UaranUn;  and  fay,  it  runs  r  800  leagues  befose 
it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  into  which  dn 

errboeues  itfelf  by  84  mouths. 

VI  The  country  of  POP  AT  AN,  and  the  whole 
province  of  Terra  Forma,  abound  with  feveral  nations 
of  Indians,  governed  by  thcirown  caziques ;  who  are 
Id  of  the  retention  of  that  liberty  which  they  have 
rnamianimoufly  preferved  againft  the  mvamug  ,pa- 
niafds  :  for  liberty  is  the  greateft  bleffing  that pro¬ 
vidence  can  confer  upon  human  nature,  ,.s  -  •  • 

bles  the  fpecies  by  infpiring  men  with  the 
tuous  fentiments,  and  encouragmg  them  >the 
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SStafi’  it  af";  "p“  *' 

r«  ■^T’ztz  ri;v:: 
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for  the  d’  hCn  they  Pretended  w  fubdue  them 
for  the  promotion  of  religion;  and  when  t  ! 

mtght  have  gained  infinite  m^re  advice  ^ 

themfeJves  by  the  arts  of  peace. 


dissertation  ii. 

I”  lhC  PoRTl,GUESE  colony  c/Brazo.-, 
^  theextram°»  of  gold  from 

'T'  H  E  Pcrtu?,u'fe  ihewed  themfelves  a  pcnetra- 
ting  and  enterprizing  people  in  their  difco- 
venes  ;  which  led  the  way,  and  fuggefted  the  de- 
%n  to  :  their  conquefts  in  the  Eafi  In - 

were  won  and  loft  with  rapidity  :  but  they  had 
better  fortune  in  the  Brazils,  where  they  recovered 
their  poffeffions  from  the  Dutch ,  after  the 
had  ruined  the  trade  of  Portugal,  funk  her  naval 
power,  and  reduced  her  American  plantations  al- 
molt  to  a  ftate  of  annihilation. 

Don  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  pretended  to  be 
foie  lord  of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  Man , 
cean  ,  which  gave  occafion  to  a  very  warm  dif- 
pure  between  Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  arid  Don 
Sebajhan  king  of  Portugal  %  wherein  it  was  appa¬ 
rent,  that  his  Portuguefe  majefty  had  not  acquired 
fid.  a  dominion,  by  right  of  occupation,  or  other- 
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wife.  Before  Portugal  was  annexed  to  Spain ,  her 
monarchs  were  remarkable  for  their  attention  to 
the  increafe  of  naval  power,  the  fupport  of  their 
colonies,  and  whatever  might  extend  their  com¬ 
merce  ;  which  facilitated  their  amazing  progrefs 
in  India,  whereby  they  introduced  a  new  channel 
of  trade  to  the  oriental  world,  and  ruined  the  old 
one  which  had  been  fuccefsfully  carried  on  for  fe- 
veral  years  by  the  Italians.  But,  m  1580,  the 
crown  of  Portugal  was  feized  upon  by  Philip  XI. 
of  Spain,  who  annexed  it  to  the  reft  of  his  domi¬ 
nions  v  nor  had  the  Portuguefe  an  opportunity  of 
fhaking  off  the  Spanish  yoke  till  164.0,  when  John 
duke  of  Braganza,  by  a  moft  amazing  revolution, 
afcended  the  throne  of  Portugal \  and  recovered  the 
liberties  of  his  countrymen  ^  who,  under  the  tyranny 
of  Spain,  were  funk  into  a  miferable  ftate,  from 
whence  they  were  thus  happily  extricated,  and  have 
fmce  recovered  their  internal  ftrength. 

The  colonizing  of  Brazil  occafioned  the  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  Portugal :  but  the  Portuguefe  were 
Tn  ooffeffion  of  this  extenfive  province  many  years 
before  they  were  fenfible  of  its  fubterraneous 
wealth.  They  expeded  filver  at  firft,  yet  found 
little  :*  though,  in  1680,  they  difcovered  a  great 
deal  of  gold  in  the  mountains  i  which  has  fo  much 
increafed  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  and  enlarged 
their  trade,  that  it  has  been  imagined  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  in  that  province  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  more 
numerous  and  opulent  than  in  Portugal :  for,  be- 
Tides  the  annual  extradion  of  gold,  coined  and  un¬ 
coined,  to  the  value  of  five  millions  fterling,  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  receives  a  great  advantage  by 
the  importation  of  the  diamonds,  fugar,  tobacco. 
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and  hides  of  Brazil ;  efpecially  the  tobacco,  which 
is  efteemed  the  moft  valuable  in  the  world, 

Ths  Portuguefe  ihewed  no  great  concern,  either 
for  extending  pr  improving  their  territories  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  after  the  eXpuifion  of  the  Dutch,  till  the  In¬ 
fant  Dop  Pedro,  the  regent  of  Portugal,  in  1685, 
began  to  think  ot  improving  the  American  domi¬ 
nions,  and  efpecially  the  two  extremities  of  Brazil, 
which  were  well  fupplied  with  people  in  a  Ihort 
time  after,  who  found  out  the  mines  of  gold. 

„  As  the  fuccefs  of  their  mines  and  plantations', 
depends  upon  the  labour  of  negroes,  the’iV/a- 
guefe  conftantly  take  care  to  obtain  a  competent 
'  number  for  this  purpofe,  by  virtue  of  their  African 
Settlements,  which  are  of  greater  extent  than  what 
is  poiTefled  by  any  other  European  power  in  that 
country.  It  is  reported,  that  they  annually  carry 
over "50,000  Haves  to  Brazil,  from  the  eaftern 
.  coaft  of  Africa,  ;  and  that  they  have  above  200,000 
dn  the  country  adjacent  to  the' bay  of  All  Saints, 

'  as  alfo  about  a  third  of  that  number  at  Fernam - 
buc-o.  ' 

lx  return  for  all  the  wealth  brought  from  Bra¬ 
zil,  the  P ortuguefe  fend  over  in  every  fleet  lame 
quantities  of  all  kinds  6f  the  richefl:  European 
goods,  and  efpecially  of  Britijh  manufactures; 
whereby  Great  Britain  obtains  a  balance  of  about 
a  million  fterling  every  year  from  Portugal ;  but 
the  native  poverty  of  the  Portuguefe  was  fo  great, 
oh  their  difcovery  of  the  gold  mines,  that^they 
would  have  found  it  impoliible  to  work  them,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  credit  they  received  from 
‘other  countries,  particularly  Great  Britain,  in  the 
,  necefiary  commodities  for  that  purpofe.  As  their 

returns 
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returns  of  bullion  augmented,  their  credit  was 
extended  :  but,  though  now  much  enriched  them- 
felves,  they  ftill  work  their  very  mines,  and  carry 
on  almoft  all  the  colony  commerce,  as  well  as  much 
of  their  home  trade,  with  foreign  capitals :  for 
they  are  credited  with  all  articles  of  traffic,  till  the 
returns  arrive  j  infomuch,  that  the  merchants  of 
other  countries  Hand  the  disburfe  of  the  colt  of  their 
goods,  and  charges  of  tranfporting  them  to  Portu¬ 
gal ,  with  the  duties  there,  which  are  very  high  on 
moil  of  the  articles  re-exported. 

The  extraction  of  gold  from  Portugal  is  prohibited ; 
notwithstanding  that  kingdom  muft  pay  a  great  ba¬ 
lance  in  bullion  to  every  other  nation  with  which  ffie 
has  any  trading  connexion.  Therefore  it  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  Portuguefe  government  to  confider  gold, 
as  a  commodity,  and  to  wink  at  its  exportation  ; 
without  which  indulgence  to  foreigners,  the  natives 
could  not  carry  on  any  of  their  commerce :  for  the 
Portuguefe ,  by  parting  with  their  gold,  enjoy  the 
comforts  and  elegancies  of  life  *,  make  a  refpeCtfui 
figure  in  Europe •,  and  are  fecure,  fingly  from 
Great  Britain ,  of  a  fuller  and  fafer  protection  than 
they  could  poffibly  buy  from  the  hire  of  any  num¬ 
ber  of  mercenary  troops. 

The  general  trade  to  Portugal  continues  to  in- 
creafe  among  the  European  powers,  and  it  is  likely 
to  remain  in  that  fituation ;  becaufe  as  the  wealth  of 
th zPortuguefe  in  the  Brazils  is  increafing,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  is  increafed  •,  for  every  fleet  car¬ 
ries  away  multitudes  of  people  who  improve  the 
country,  and  confequently  will  make  ftill  larger 
demands  from  Europe ;  whereby  Great  Britain  is 
intitled  to  have  a  ftiare  equal  to  the  encouragement 
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flie  gives  to  the  confumption  of  the  wines  and  fruit 
of  Portugal. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  colony  is  the  moft  profi¬ 
table  of  any  in  the  world :  fince,  confidering  the  . 
proportion  between  the  two  kingdoms,  Portugal 
draws  more  profit  frofri  the  Brazils ,  than  Spain 
from  both  Mexico  and  Peru  :  the  whole  commer- 
cial  interefi:  of  Portugal  lies  now  chiefly  in  th zlVeft, 
as  it  formerly  lay  in  the  Eajl  Indies :  and  their 
ftrength  is  lb  great  in  America ,  that  they  have  no 
reafom  to  apprehend  any  thing  from  their  neigh¬ 
bours  i  for  the  only  danger  to  which  they  are 
expofed,  is  from  an  infurrection  of  their  own  ne¬ 
groes,  which  might  be  attended  with  lamentable 
confequences. 


FINIS . 
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